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Ranke’s  “Historyof  the  Popes”  was  first  published  in  1834. 
It  was  subjected  to  considerable  revision  in  the  sixth  edition 
(1874),  and  the  author  at  the  same  time  brought  the  werk 
up-to-date  by  the  addition  of  two  sections  entitled  Church 
and  State  under  Pius  IX,”  and  “The  Vatican  Council.” 
Ranke  died  in  1888,  and  the  last  edition  which  he  revised 
was  the  Eighth  (1885). 

The  present  translation  is  that  of  Mrs.  Foster,  which 
was  first  issued  in  Bohn’s  Standard  Library  in  1848,  and 
has  passed  through  numerous  editions.  The  opportunity 
has,  however,  been  taken  to  revise  it  throughout,  and  to 
bring  it  into  accordance  with  the  latest  German  edition, 
both  by  the  inclusion  of  the  new  sections  at  the  end,  and 
by  incorporating  the  various  additions  and  alterations  made 
throughout  the  book  since  it  was  first  published.  Thanks 
are  due  to  the  German  publishers,  Herren  Duncker  und 
Humblot,  Leipzig,  for  allowing  the  new  matter  to  be 
translated. 

Mrs.  Foster  provided  translations  of  all  the  quotations 
from  original  documents  given  in  the  notes,  and  in  many 
cases  she  omitted  the  Originals.  In  the  present  edition  the 
original  extracts  have  all  been  restored,  but  it  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  to  give  translations  of  quotations  from 
French  or  Latin  documents,  nor  of  such  Italian  extracts  as 
are  practically  translated  or  paraphrased  in  the  text. 

A new  and  enlarged  Index  to  the  whole  work,  based  on 
that  in  the  latest  German  edition,  has  been  added. 

G.  R.  D. 
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AUTHOR’S  PREFACE 


The  power  of  Rome  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  middle  ages 
is  universally  known : in  modern  times,  also,  shehas  exercised 
renewed  influence  over  the  world.  After  the  decline  of  her 
importance,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  Century,  she 
once  more  raised  herseif  to  be  the  centre  of  faith  and 
opinion  to  the  Romance  nations  of  Southern  Europe,  and 
made  hold,  and  often  successful,  attempts  to  recover  her 
dominion  over  those  of  the  north. 

This  period  of  a revived  spiritual  and  temporal  power, — 
its  renovation  and  internal  development, — its  progress  and 
decline,  it  is  my  purpose  to  describe,  at  least  in  outline  j 
an  undertaking  which,  however  imperfectly  it  may  be 
performed,  could  never  have  been  attempted,  had  I not 
ound  opportunity  to  avail  myself  of  certain  materials 
itheito  unknown.  My  first  duty  is  to  give  a general 
mdication  of  these  materials  and  their  sources. 

In  an  earlier  work^  I have  already  stated  the  contents 
of  our  Berlin  MSS. ; but  Vienna  is  incomparably  richer  than 
Berlin  in  treasures  of  this  kind. 

Besides  its  essentially  German  character,  Vienna  possesses 
also  a European  element : the  most  diversified  manners  and 
anguages  meet  in  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  ita  y m particular  is  fully  and  vividly  represented. 

he  collections  m this  city  also  present  a comprehensive- 
ness  of  character,  attributable  to  the  policy  of  the  state  and 
Position;  its  ancient  connection  with  Spain, 
Belgium,  and  Lombardy ; and  its  proximity  to,  and  eccle- 
siastical  relations  with,  Rome.  The  Viennese  have  from 
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the  eaiiiest  times  displayed  a taste  for  collecting  and  ['re* 
serving.  Hence,  even  the  original  and  purely  national 
collections  of  the  Imperial  Library  are  of  great  value.  To 
these,  various  foreign  collections  have  since  been  added. 
A number  of  volumes  similar  to  the  Berlin  Informationi 
were  purchased  at  Modena,  from  the  house  of  Rangone ; 
from  Venice  were  acquired  the  invaluable  manuscripts  of 
the  Doge  Marco  Foscarini,  including  his  materials  for  a 
continuation  of  his  literary  undertaking,  the  “ Italian  Chro- 
nicles,”  of  which  no  trace  is  elsewhere  to  be  found ; and 
the  bequest  of  Prince  Eugene  added  a rieh  collection  of 
historical  and  political  manuscripts,  which  had  been  formed, 
with  comprehensive  judgment,  by  that  distinguished  states- 
man.  The  reader  examines  the  catalogues  with  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  hope,  perceiving  the  many  unexplored  sources 
of  knowledge  that  will  enable  him  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
manifest  in  almost  all  printed  works  of  modern  history.  A 
whole  futurity  of  study  ! And  at  the  distance  of  a few  Steps 
only,  Vienna  presents  still  more  important  literary  Stores. 
The  imperial  archives  contain,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
most  authentic  and  valuable  records  for  the  elucidation  of 
German  and  general  history,  and  more  particularly  of  that 
of  Italy.  It  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Venetian 
archives  have  been  restored,  after  many  wanderings,  to 
Venice ; but  there  still  remains  in  Vienna  a mass  of 
Venetian  manuscripts  far  from  unimportant ; despatches, 
original  or  copied,  and  abstracts  of  them  made  for  the  use 
of  the  state,  and  called  rubricaries ; reports,  which,  in  many 
instances,  are  the  only  copies  extantj  official  registers  of 
public  functionaries,  chronicles,  and  diaries.  The  details 
to  be  found  in  the  present  volumes,  relating  to  Gregory 
XIII  and  Sixtus  V,  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the 
archives  of  Vienna.  I cannot  sufhciently  acknowledge  the 
unconditional  liberality  with  which  I was  permitted  to  have 
access  to  these  treasures. 

And  perhaps  I ought  here  to  mention  the  many  and 
various  aids  afforded  me  in  my  work,  both  at  home  and 
abroad;  but  I feel  restrained  by  a scruple,  whether  well- 
founded  or  not,  I am  unable  to  decide.  For  I should 
have  to  mention  so  many  names,  some  of  them  of  great 
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eminence,  as  would  give  my  gratitude  the  appearance  of 
vain-glory ; and  a work,  which  has  every  reason  to  present 
itself  modestly,  might  assume  an  air  of  ostentation  ill  suited 
to  its  pretensions. 

Next  to  Vienna,  my  attention  was  principally  directed 
to  Venice  and  Rome. 

It  was  formerly  the  almost  invariable  practice  of  great 
houses  in  Venice  to  form  a cabinet  of  manuscripts,  as  an 
adjimct  to  the  library.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
these  would  relate  principally  to  the  affairs  of  the  republic. 
They  served  to  shew  the  part  taken  by  the  respective 
families  in  public  affairs,  and  were  preserved  as  records 
and  memorials  of  the  house,  for  the  instruction  of  its 
younger  members.  Some  of  these  private  collections  still 
remain,  and  I had  access  to  several ; but  much  the  larger 
number  were  destroyed  in  the  general  min  of  1797,  or  since. 
If  more  have  been  preserved  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected,  the  gratitude  of  the  world  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
librarians  of  St.  Mark’s,  who  laboured  to  save,  from  the 
universal  wreck,  whatever  the  utmost  resources  of  their 
Institution  would  permit  them  to  secure.  Accordingly  this 
library  possesses  a considerable  störe  of  manuscripts,  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  inner  history  of  the  city  and  state, 
and  are  valuable  aids  towards  that  of  Europe.  But  the 
inquirer  must  not  expect  too  much  from  it : it  is  a somewhat 
recent  acquisition  ; gathered,  almost  at  hazard,  from  private 
collections;  incomplete  and  without  unity  of  plan.  It  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  riches  of  the  state  archives, 
especially  as  these  are  now  arranged.  I have  already  given 
a sketch  of  the  Venetian  archives,  in  my  inquiry  into  the 
conspiracy  of  1618,  and  will  not  repeat  what  I there  said. 
For  my  Roman  investigations,  the  reports  of  the  arnbas- 
sadors  returning  from  Rome  were  above  all  desirable ; but 
I had  great  reason  to  wish  for  assistance  from  other  collec- 
tions, because  none  are  free  from  lacunae,  and  these  archives 
must  necessarily  have  sustained  losses  in  their  many  wan- 
derings.  In  different  places  I gathered  together  forty-eight 
reports  relating  to  Rome : the  oldest  dating  from  the  year 
1500;  nineteen  of  the  sixteenth,  twenty-one  of  the  seven- 
teenth  Century ; these  formed  an  almost  complete  series, 
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having  only  a few  breaks  here  and  there.  Of  the  eighteenth 
Century  thtre  vvere  it  is  true  only  eight,  but  these,  too,  were 
very  instmctive  and  welcome.  In  the  majority  of  cases  I 
saw  and  used  the  Originals.  They  contain  a great  mass  of 
interesting  Information,  based  on  personal  observation,  and 
forgotten  when  the  Contemporary  generation  passed  away. 
It  was  from  these  that  I first  derived  the  idea  of  a continued 
narrative,  and  these  also  inspired  me  with  courage  to 
attempt  it. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  Rome  alone  coiild  supply  the 
means  for  verifying  and  extending  these  materials. 

But  was  it  to  be  expected  that  a foreigner,  and  one  pro- 
fessing  a different  faith,  would  there  be  permitted  to  have 
free  access  to  the  public  collections,  for  the  purpose  of 
revealing  the  secrets  of  the  papacy?  This  would  not 
perhaps  have  been  so  ill-advised  as  it  may  appear,  since  no 
search  can  bring  to  light  any  thing  worse  than  what  is  already 
assumed  by  unfounded  conjecture,  and  received  by  the  world 
as  established  truth.  But  I cannot  boast  of  having  had  any 
such  permission.  I was  enabled  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
treasures  contained  in  the  Vatican,  and  to  iise  a number  of 
volumes  suited  to  my  purpo'se ; but  the  freedom  of  access 
which  I could  have  wished  was  by  no  means  accorded. 
Fortunately,  however,  other  collections  were  thrown  open  to 
me,  from  which  I could  acquire  Information,  which,  if  not 
complete,  was  very  extensive  and  authentic.  In  the  flourish- 
ing  times  of  aristocracy,  more  particularly  in  the  seventeenth 
Century,  it  was  customary  throughout  Europe  for  the  great 
families,  who  had  administered  the  affairs  of  state,  to  retain 
possession  of  some  of  the  public  documents.  This  practice 
prevailed  in  Rome  to  a greater  extent,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
other  state.  The  kinsmen  of  the  pope,  who  in  all  ages 
exercised  supreme  power,  usually  bequeathed  as  an  heir- 
loom  to  the  princely  houses  they  founded,  a large  part  of 
the  state  papers  accumulated  during  their  administration. 
These  constituted  part  of  the  family  endowments.  In  the 
palaces  which  they  erected,  a few  rooms,  usually  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  building,  were  always  reserved  for  books  and 
manuscripts,  which  each  succeeding  generation  contributed 
to  enrich.  Thus,  to  a certain  extent  the  private  collections  of 
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Rome  may  be  regarded  as  the  public  ones  ; since  the  archives 
of  state  were  dispersed,  without  any  objectioii  being  made  to 
the  practice,  in  the  houses  of  the  various  families  who  had 
exercised  the  control  of  public  affairs ; much  in  tue  same 
manner  as  the  redundancy  of  public  wealth  was  sulfered  to 
flow  into  the  coffers  of  the  papal  families,  and  certain  private 
galleries,  such  as  the  Borghese  or  Doria,  became  greatly 
Superior  to  the  Vatican,  both  in  extent  and  historical  imporl- 
ance,  though  the  latter  is  distinguished  by  its  selecüon  of 
masterpieces.  The  manuscripts  which  are  preserved  in  the 
Barberini,  Chigi,  Altieri,  Albani,  and  Corsini_  palaces,  eye 
accordingly  of  inestimable  value,  for  the  aid  they  give 
towards  a history  of  the  popes,  their  state  and  church.  The 
state  record  ofifice,  recently  established,  is  particularly  im- 
portant for  its  Collection  of  registers  illustrative  of  the  middle 
ages ; which,  as  regards  that  period,  will  still  repay  the 
inquirer;  but,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  I do  not 
believe  that  much  is  to  be  gained  from  it  for  later  centuries. 
Its  value  sinks  into  insignificance,  unless  I have  been 
purposely  deceived,  when  compared  with  the  wealth  and 
magnificence  of  private  collections.  Each  of  these  com- 
prises,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  epoch  in  which  the 
pope  of  the  family  reigned ; but  as  the  kindred  of  each 
pontiff  usually  retained  an  eminent  Station;  as  men  are  in 
general  desirous  of  extending  and  completing  a Collection 
once  begun,  and  as  opportunities  were  frequent  in  Rome, 
from  the  literary  trafhe  in  manuscripts  established  there ; so 
the  whole  of  these  private  collections  possess  many  valuable 
documents  illustrating  other  periods,  both  proximate  and 
remote.  The  richest  of  all  (in  consequence  of  important 
bequests)  is  the  Barberini  collection ; that  of  the  Corsini 
Palace  has  been  remarkable  from  its  commencement  for  the 
care  and  judgment  with  which  it  has  been  formed.  I was 
fortunately  permitted  to  use  all  these  collections^  as  well  as 
others  of  less  importance ; and  in  some  instances  with 
unrestricted  freedom.  An  unhoped-for  harvest  of  authentic 
and  suitable  materials  thus  lay  before  me.  As,  for  example, 
the  correspondence  of  the  nunciatures,  with  the  Instructions 
given  to  them,  and  the  reports  which  were  brought  back  ; 
circumstantial  biographies  of  different  popes,  wriutn  with 
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all  thc  mor6  freedom,  bccause  not  intcnded  for  tho  public  * 
lives  of  distinguished  cardinals;  official  and  private  Journals- 
investigations  of  particular  circumstances  and  transactions  j 
special  opinions  and  deliberations ; reports  on  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  provinces,  their  trade  and  manufactures  j 
Statistical  tables,  and  accounts  of  receipts  and  disbursements. 
These  documents,  for  the  most  part  entirely  unknown,  were 
prepared  by  men  practically  acquainted  with  their  subject, 
and  of  a credibility  which,  though  it  does  not  supersede  the 
necessity  for  a searching  and  critical  examination,  is  equal 
to  that  usually  accorded  to  the  testimony  of  well-informed 
contemporaries.  The  oldest  of  these  MSS.  of  which  I made 
use,  related  to  the  conspiracy  of  the  Porcari  against  Nicholas 
V . Of  the  fifteenth  Century  I met  with  only  a few ; but  on 
entering  the  sixteenth,  they  became  more  numerous  and 
more  comprehensive  at  every  step.  Through  the  whole 
course  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  during  which  so  little  is 
known  with  certainty  respecting  Rome,  they  afford  informa- 
tion,  all  the  more  valuable  because  of  its  previous  dearth. 
After  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  they 
decrease  in  number  and  intrinsic  valuej  but  at  that  time 
the  Roman  state  and  court  had  already  lost  much  of  their 
influence  and  importance.  I will  go  through  those  Roman 
MSS.,  as  well  as  the  Venetian,  in  detail,  at  the  end  of  the 
Work,  and  will  there  note  whatever  seems  to  me  worthy  of 
attention,  and  which  I could  not  introduce  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative.  The  large  mass  of  materials  available,  both 
manuscript  and  printed,  renders  a stringent  condensation 
indispensable. 

An  Italian  or  Roman,  a Catholic,  would  enter  on  the 
subject  in  a spirit  very  different  from  mine.  By  indulging 
in  expressions  of  personal  veneration,  or,  perhaps,  in  the 
present  state  of  opinion,  of  personal  hatred,  he  would  give 
to  his  work  a peculiar,  and,  no  doubt,  more  brilliant  colour- 
ing ; on  many  points  he  would  be  more  elaborate,  more 
eccles-iastical,  more  local.  In  these  respects,  a Protestant, 
a North  German,  cannot  be  expected  to  compete  with  him. 
He  regards  the  papal  power  with  feelings  of  more  indiffer- 
ence ; and  must,  from  the  first,  renounce  such  warmth  of 
exprcssion  as  arises  from  partiality  or  hostility,  although  it 
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might,  perhaps,  produce  a certain  impression  in  Europe. 
For  mere  matters  of  ecclesiastical  or  canonical  detail,  we  can 
have  no  true  sympathy;  on  the  other  hand,  our  position 
affords  us  different,  and,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  purer  and 
less  partial  views  of  liistory.  P'or  what  is  there  in  the 
present  day  that  can  make  the  history  of  the  papal  power  of 
importance  to  us?  Not  its  particular  relation  to  ourselves; 
for  it  no  longer  exercises  any  essential  influence,  nor  does  it 
create  in  us  solicitude  of  any  kind;  the  times  are  past  in 
which  we  had  any  thing  to  fear;  we  now  feel  ourselves 
perfectly  secureP  Popery  can  now  inspire  us  with  no  other 
interest  than  what  results  from  the  development  of  its 
history  and  its  former  influence. 

J he  papal  power  was,  however,  not  so  unchangeable  as 
is  commonly  supposed.  If  we  consider  the  question  apart 
from  those  principles  upon  which  its  existence  depends, 
and  which  it  cannot  abandon  without  consigning  itself  to 
destruction,  we  shall  find  it  afifected  to  its  very  core,  and 
as  deeply  as  any  other  power,  by  the  various  destinies  to 
^^hich  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  subjected.  As  the 
history  of  the  world  has  varied ; as  one  nation  or  another 
has  gained  the  ascendancy ; as  the  fabric  of  social  life  has 
been  disturbed ; so  also  has  the  papal  power  been  afifected  : 
Its  maxims,  its  objects,  and  its  Claims,  have  imdergone 
essential  changes ; and  its  influence,  above  all,  has  been 
subjected  to  the  greatest  variations.  If  we  cast  a glance 
at  the  long  catalogue  of  names  so  frequently  repeated 
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through  snccessive  ages,  from  Pius  I in  the  second  Century, 
to  our  contemporaries,  Pius  VII  and  VIII  in  the  nine^ 
teenth,  we  receive  an  impression  of  uninterrupted  stability ; 
but  we  must  not  perniit  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  this 
semblance  of  constancy.  The  popes  of  different  periods  are, 
in  fact,  distinguished  by  differences  as  strongly  marked  as 
those  existing  betvveen  the  various  dynasties  of  a kingdom. 
To  US,  who  are  lookers-on  at  a distance,  it  is  precisely  these 
mutations  that  present  the  most  interesting  subject  of  con- 
templation.  We  see  in  them  a portion  of  the  history  of 
the  World,  and  of  the  general  progress  of  mankind ; and  this 
is  true,  not  only  of  periods  when  Rome  held  undisputed 
sovereignty,  but  also,  and  perhaps  even  more  remarkably, 
of  those  shaken  by  the  conflicting  forces  of  action  and 
counter-action,  such  as  the  times  which  the  present  work  is 
more  especially  intended  to  comprise, — the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries ; — times  when  the  papacy  was  menaced 
and  endangered,  yet  maintained  and  fortified  itself;  nay, 
even  re-extended  its  influence,  striding  onward  for  a 
period,  but  at  last  receding  again,  and  tottering  to  its  fall ; 
times  when  the  mind  of  the  Western  nations  was  pre- 
eminently  occupied  by  ecclesiastical  questions  ; and  when 
that  power,  which,  abandoned  and  assailed  by  one  party, 
was  upheld  and  defended  with  fresh  zeal  by  the  other, 
necessarily  assumed  a Station  of  high  and  universal  import- 
ance.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  our  natural  position 
invites  us  to  consider  it,  and  this  I will  now  attempt. 

I think  it  appropriate  to  commence  by  recalling  to  the 
memory  of  my  readers  the  Situation  of  the  papal  power  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  Century,  and  the  course  of 
events  which  led  thereto. 
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INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER  I 

EPOCHS  OE  THE  PAPACY 
A.D.  1-1500 


I.  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

If  w6  examine  thc  condition  of  the  ancient  world  in  its 
earlier  ages,  we  find  it  occupied  by  a great  number  of 
independent  communities.  Seated  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  extending  themselves  inland,  so  far  as 
their  knowledge  of  the  country  permitted,  they  dwelt  divided 
into  various  tribes,  all  originally  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits,  but  all  purely  free,  and  each  possessing  its  own  pecu- 
liar  character  and  institutions.  The  independence  enjpyed 
by  these  communities  was  not  merely  political  j an  inde- 
pendent religion  also  had  been  established  by  each  : the 
ideas  of  God  and  of  divine  things  had  received  a character 
strictly  local ; deities  of  the  most  diversified  attributes  divided 
the  worship  of  the  world,  and  the  law  by  which  their  votaries 
were  governed  became  inseparably  united  with  that  of  the 
state.  We  may  safely  declare  that  this  intimate  union  of 
church  and  state,  this  twofold  freedom,  limited  only  by  the 
light  obligations  arising  from  identity  of  race,  had  the  most 
important  share  in  the  civilisation  of  the  early  ages.  Each 
Community  was  indeed  surrounded  by  narrow  limits,  but 
within  these  the  rieh  fulness  of  the  world’s  vigoroiis  youth 
found  space  to  develop  itself  according  to  its  own  unfettered 

impulse.  . 

How  entirely  was  all  this  changed  as  the  might  of  Rome 
arose  ! All  the  self-governing  powers  that  had  previously 
filled  the  world  are  seen  to  bend  one  after  the  other,  and 
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finally  to  disappear.  How  suddenly  did  the  earth  become 
desolated  of  her  free  nations  ! 

j.n  latei  times,  empires  have  been  shaken  because  religion 
had  lost  its  power  of  control.  In  those  days  the  subjugation 
of  the  state  necessarily  involved  the  downfall  of  the  national 
leligion.  Impelled  by  the  political  power,  believers  in  every 
creed  would  draw  towards  Rome ; but  what  significance  could 
leniain  to  these  peculiar  forms  of  belief,  once  torn  from  the 
soll  whence  they  had  derived  their  birth  ? The  worship  of 
Isis  was  doubtless  intelligible  in  Egypt,  where  it  deified  the 
powers  of  nature,  as  manifested  in  those  regions.  In  Rome, 
this  worship  became  a senseless  idolatry.  No  sooner  did 
the  various  mythologies  come  in  contact  than  their  mutual 
destruction  ensued  : it  was  impossible  to  discover  any  theory 
capable  of  reconciling  their  contradictions. 

But  even  had  this  been  possible,  it  would  no  longer 
have  sufficed  to  the  necessities  of  the  world. 

However  deeply  we  may  sympathise  with  the  fall  of  so 
many  free  States,  we  cannot  fall  to  perceive  that  a new  life 
sprang  immediately  from  their  ruins.  With  the  overthrow  of 
independence,  feil  the  barriers  of  all  exclusive  nationalities  : 
the  nations  were  conquered — they  were  overwhelmed  to- 
gether ; but  by  that  very  act  were  they  blended  and  united; 
for,  as  the  limits  of  the  Empire  were  held  to  comprise  ihe 
whole  earth,  so  did  its  subjects  learn  to  consider  them- 
selves  as  one  people.  From  this  moment  the  human 
family  began  to  acquire  the  consciousness  of  its  universal 
brotherhood. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  the  world’s  development  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  born. 

How  obscure  and  unpretending  was  his  life ! His  occupa- 
tion  was  to  heal  the  sick  and  to  discourse  of  God  in  parables 
with  a few  fishermen,  who  did  not  always  understand  his 
words.  He  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  Yet,  even  from 
the  worldly  point  of  view  whence  we  consider  it,  we  may 
safely  assert  that  nothing  more  guileless  or  more  impressive, 
more  exalted  or  more  holy,  has  ever  been  seen  on  earth 
than  were  his  life,  his  whole  conversation,  and  his  death. 
In  his  every  word  there  breathes  the  pure  spirit  of  God. 
They  are  words,  as  St.  Peter  has  expressed  it,  of  eternal  life. 
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The  records  of  hiimanity  present  nothing  that  can  be 
compared,  however  remoiely,  with  the  life  of  Jesus. 

If  the  earlier  forms  of  belief  had  ever  contained  an 
element  of  true  religion,  this  was  now  entirely  obscured  ; 
they  no  longer,  as  we  have  said,  could  pretend  to  the 
slightest  significance.  In  Hirn  who  united  the  nature  of 
man  with  that  of  God,  there  shone  forth,  in  contrast  with 
these  shadows,  the  universal  and  eternal  relation  of  God  to 
the  World,  and  of  man  to  God. 

Jesus  Christ  was  born  among  a people  broadly  separated 
and  distinguished  from  all  others  by  ritual  laws  of  rigid  and 
exclusive  severity,  but  which  also  possessed  the  inappreciable 
merit  of  holding  steadfastly  to  that  worship  of  the  one  true 
God  in  which  they  had  persisted  from  their  earliest  exist- 
ence,  and  from  which  no  power  could  sever  them.  It  is 
true  that  they  considered  this  monotheism  as  a national 
worship  only,  but  it  was  now  to  receive  a much  wider 
significance.  Christ  abolished  the  law  by  fulfilling  it ; the 
Son  of  Man  declared  himself  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
rendered  manifest  the  eternal  Import  of  those  forms,  which 
a narrow  understanding  had  as  yet  but  imperfectly  compre- 
hended.  Thus,  from  the  bosom  of  a people  hitherto  sepa- 
rated  by  insurmountable  barriers  of  opinion  and  customs 
from  every  other,  there  arose,  with  all  the  force  of  truth,  a 
faith  which  invited  and  received  all  men.  The  Universal 
Father  was  now  proclaimed, — that  God  who,  as  St.  Paul 
declared  to  the  Athenians,  “ hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.” 
For  this  sublime  doctrine,  the  moment,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  now  arrived — a race  of  men  existed  who  could  appre- 
ciate  its  value.  “ Like  a sunbeam,”  says  Eusebius,  ‘‘  it 
streamed  over  the  face  of  the  earth.”  ^ Its  beneficent  in- 
fluence  was  quickly  seen  extending  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Ebro,  and  overflowing  the  wide  limits  of  the  Empire 
even  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

But  however  pure  and  blameless  the  religion  of  Christ, 
it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should  escape 
Opposition  from  the  creeds  already  established.  These  had 
entwined  themselves  with  the  habits  and  wants  of  daily  life  j 

* Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  3. 
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they  were  bound  up  with  all  the  old  memories  of  the  world  ; 
and  had,  besides,  now  received  acertain  modification  which 
had  broiight  them  into  harmony  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
Empire. 

d he  political  spirit  of  the  ancient  religions  displayed  itself 
once  again  under  a new  aspect.  All  those  self-governing 
powers  that  had  once  filled  the  world  had  become  absorbed 
into  one  concentrated  whole.  There  remained  biit  one 
sole  power  that  could  be  called  self-dependent ; religion 
acknowledged  this  when  she  decreed  divine  worship  to  the 
emperor.  To  him  temples  were  built  and  sacrifices  ofifered, 
yows  were  made  in  his  name,  and  festivals  were  solemnised 
in  his  honour,  his  statues  gave  the  sacredness  of  a sanctuary 
to  the  place  where  they  stood.  The  worship  men  paid 
to  the  genius  of  the  emperor  was  perhaps  the  only  one 
common  to  the  whole  Empire ; ^ all  idolatries  accommodated 
themselves  to  this,  for  to  all  it  offered  countenance  and 
Support. 

1 his  worship  of  the  Caesar  and  the  doctrines  taught  by 
Christ  had  a certain  resemblance  when  viewed  with  relation 
to  the  various  local  religions,  but  they  nevertheless  presented 
the  strongest  possihle  contrast  with  each  other. 

d he  emperor  conceived  religion  in  its  most  worldly  aspect 
only,  as  bound  to  earth  and  the  things  of  earth.  “ To  him 
be  these  surrendered,”  says  Celsus ; “ whatever  each  man 
possesses,  let  it  come  from  him.”  Christianity  regarded 
religion  in  the  fulness  of  the  spirit  and  of  superhuman 
truth. 

d he  emperor  united  Church  and  State  : Christianity 
separated,  before  all  things,  that  which  is  Caesar’s  from  that 
which  belongs  to  God. 

d"he  offering  of  sacrifice  to  the  emperor  was  an  acknow- 
ledgment  of  the  most  abject  thraldom.  In  that  very  union 
of  church  and  state  wherein  consisted  the  perfection  of  in- 
dependence  under  the  self-governing  powers,  might  now  be 
found  the  seal  and  completion  of  man’s  subjection  : thus  the 
Prohibition  of  this  worship  by  Christianity  was  an  act  of 

^ Eckkel,  Doctrina  Nummorum  Veterum,  pt*  ii.  vol.  viii.  p.  456  ; 
he  quütes  a passage  from  Tertullian,  whence  it  would  appear  that  the 
worship  of  the  emperor  was  sometimes  more  earnest  than  any  other. 
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emandpation.  Finally,  the  adoration  paid  to  emperor 
was  restricted  bythe  limits  of  the  Empire,— then  believed  to 
"se  tt  wLle  earth.-whUe  the  true  faith  was  destmed 
to  reach  to  the  world’s  real  limits,  and  to  embrace  the  w 
human  family.  Christianity  sought  to  re-awaken  the  pnm 
dve  consdou' ness  of  reUgious  truth  (if  it  be  granted  thm 
such  consciousness  preceded  all  idolatries)  or  at  '“st, 

infuse  a belief  complete  m its  purity,  ^ exactions 

table  Connection  with  the  state,  and  opposed  to  the  exactions 

of  that  all-orasping  power  which,  not  content  \vith  earth  y 
don'ln  waTLeiing  to  extend  its  inüuence  over  things 
divine  also.  It  was  from  Christianity  that  man  derived  the 
spiritual  element  wherein  he  could  once  again  become  se  - 
sustaining,  free,  and  personally  invmcible ; a new  vitality 
awoke  in  the  bosom  of  the  freshened  earth,  she  became 
fructified  for  the  development  of  new  productions. 

At  this  moment  was  exhibited  the  contrast  between  the 
earthly  and  the  spiritual,  between  freedom  and  servitude, 
a gradual  decay  and  a life-breathing  and  vigorous  renovation. 

It  is  not  here  that  we  can  describe  the  long  struggle 

between  these  opposing  principles  : all  the  elements  of  hfe 
throughout  the  Roman  empire  became  involved  m the  move- 
ment—all  were  gradually  penetrated  and  influenced  by  the 
essential  truth  of  Christianity,  and  were  borne  forward  by  this 
great  effort  of  the  spirit.  “ By  its  own  act,”  says  Chrysostom, 

‘‘  has  the  error  of  idolatry  been  extmguished ; already  did 
Pa^^anism  appear  to  him  as  a conquered  city,  whose  walls 
were  beaten  down,  whose  halls,  theatres,  and  public  buildmgs 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  whose  defenders  had  fallen  by  the 
sword,  and  among  whose  ruins  remained  only  old  men  or 
helpless  children.  These,  too,  were  soon  dispersed,  and  a 

change  without  example  ensued. 

From  the  depths  of  the  catacombs  uprose  the  adoration 
of  the  martyrs.  On  those  sites  where  the  gods  of  Olympus  had 
been  worshipped,  on  the  very  columns  that  had  supported 
their  temples,  were  shrines  erected  to  the  memory  of  t^^se 
who  hadrejected  their  divinity,  and  died  for  refusing  toyield 
them  worship.  The  religion  of  Christ,  coming  forth  from  the 

1 Aoyos  €«s  rhv  fj.aKdpiov  Baßv\au  Ka\^  Kara  ’lovMavod  Kal  Trpbi 
''EWrjyas.  Chrysostomi  Opera,  ed.  Paris,  ii.  540. 
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remarkable  significance the  anm'c;  nf  K t ’ ^ 

he  nature  of  man  The  local  deities  passed  away  and  „e  " 

thrhdk  ■ a highway,  on  the  steep  summits  of 

the  hdls,  m the  deep  ravines  and  remote  valleys  on  Se  mof, 

of  houses.  and  in  the  tnosaic  of  the  floors  was’^.een  the  cross 
the  yictory  was  complete  and  decisive.  As,  on  thrcSls 
of  Constantine  the  labarum,  with  the  monogram  of  aXt 
Seen  to  rise  above  the  conquered  dragon,  so  did  the  worshin 

h^the^i'sm°  °™‘'  ''anquished  gods  of 

aspect  also,  how  all-embracing  is  the 
Sre  f"?n7b;"  importance  of  the  Roman  em! 

7 ^ ^ 7 elevation  all  nations  were  subiuaated 

al  ndependence  destroyed  by  its  power  ; the  feelinrof  selR 

1 7 k the  dl VI Sion  of  Interests,  was  annihi- 

lated . but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  later  years  beheld  the  true 
rehgion  awake  in  its  bosom,-the  pur7t  expression  of  a 
common  consciousness  extending  far  beyond  ifs  limhs -the 
consciousness  of  a community  m the  one  true  God.  May  we 

7 development  the  empire  had 

fulfilled  her  destiny-that  she  had  rendered  her  oh7  eS- 

tence  no  onger  necessary  ? The  human  race  had  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  its  true  nature ; religion  had  revealed  the 
common  brotherhood  of  mankind. 

This  religion  now  received  from  the  Roman  empire  its 
external  forms  also.  ^ 

Among  the  heathens,  sacerdotal  Offices  were  conferred 
m hke  manner  with  those  of  civil  life : the  Jews  set  apart 
a particular  tribe  for  the  duties  of  the  priesthood  • but 


100. 


• I take  this  fact  from  E.  Q.  Visconti,  Museo  Pio-CIementino,  vii. 
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Christianity  was  distinguished  from  both  these  by  the  fact  tbat 
a certain  dass  of  men,  Ireely  choosing  the  sacred  profession, 
consecrated  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  withdrawn  from 
worldly  cares  and  pursuits,  is  solemnly  devoted  “ to  things 
spiritual  and  divine.”  The  Church  was  at  first  governed  in 
accordance  with  republican  forms  ; but  these  disappeared  as 
the  new  belief  rose  to  pre-eminence,  and  the  clergy  gradually 
assiimed  a position  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  laity. 

This  did  not  take  place,  as  I think,  without  a certain  innate 
necessity,  The  advance  of  Christianity  involved  an  emanci- 
pation  of  religion  from  all  political  elements,  and  this  was 
ine\itably  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a distinct  eccle- 
siastical  body,  with  a Constitution  peculiar  to  itself.  In  this 
sepaiation  of  the  Church  from  the  State  consists,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  and  most  effectually  influential  peculiarity  of 
Christian  times,  The  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  may 
come  into  dose  contact— they  may  remain  in  the  most  inti- 
mate  communion  j but  a perfect  coalition  can  only  take  place 
occasionally,  and  for  short  periods  of  time.  In  their  reciprocal 
relations  and  position  with  regard  to  each  other,  has  since 
then  been  mvolved  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
presented  by  all  history. 

It  was  nevertheless  imperative  on  the  ecclesiastical  body 
to  form  their  Constitution  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  Empire  • 
and  accordingly,  the  hierarchy  of  the  bishops— metropolitan 
Patriarch s— was  formed  in  dose  correspondence  with  the  gra- 
dations  of  the  civil  power.  No  long  time  had  elapsed  betöre 
the  bishops  of  Rome  acquired  the  supremacy.  It  is,  indeed, 
a yain  pretence  to  assert  that  this  supremacy  was  universally 
acknowledged  by  east  and  west,  even  in  the  first  Century  or 
indeed,  at_  any  time;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  they 
quickly  gained  a pre-eminence,  raising  them  far  above  all 
other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  Many  causes  concurred  to 
secure  them  this  position  ; for,  if  the  relative  importance  of 
eac  provincial  Capital  secured  to  its  bishop  a corresponding 
'veight  and  dignity,  how  much  more  certainly  would  this 
result  take  place  as  regarded  the  ancient  Capital  of  the  Empire 
that  City  whence  the  whole  had  derived  its  name  ? ^ Rome 
was,  besides,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  seats  of  the  apostles  : 

' Casauboni  Exercitationes  ad  Annales  Ecclesiasticos  Barodi,  p.  260. 
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here  had  the  greater  number  of  the  martyrs  shed  their  blood. 
The  bisbops  of  Rome  had  displayed  the  most  undaunted  firm- 
ness  throughout  the  different  persecutions,  and  had  sometimes 
been  scarcely  installed  into  their  sacred  office  before  they 
followed  their  predecessor  in  the  path  of  that  martyrdom  by 
which  his  seat  had  been  vacated.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
eniperors  now  found  it  advisable  to  favour  the  advancement 
of  a great  patriarchal  authority.  In  a law  that  becarne  de- 
cisive  for  the  predominance  of  Rome  aswell  as  of  Christianity, 
Theodosius  the  Great  commands  that  all  nations  claiming 
the  protection  of  his  grace  should  receive  the  faith  as  pro- 
poimded  by  St.  Peter  to  the  Romans.^  Valentinian  also 
forbade  the  bishops,  whether  of  Gaul  or  of  other  provinces,  to 
depart  from  the  received  customs  of  the  Church  without  the 
sanction  of  that  venerable  man,  the  pope  of  the  Holy  City. 
Thenceforth  the  power  of  the  Roman  bishops  adyanced 
beneath  the  protection  of  the  emperor  himself ; but  m this 
political  Connection  lay  also  a restrictive  force  : had  there 
been  but  one  emperor,  a universal  primacy  might  also  have 
established  itself ; but  this  was  prevented  by  the  partition  of 
the  Empire.  The  emperors  of  the  East  were  too  _ eagerly 
tenacious  of  their  ecclesiastical  rights  to  make  it  possible  timt 
they  should  promote  that  extension  of  power  desired  by  the 
Western  patriarchs  in  their  dominions.  In  this  jespect 
also  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  presents  the  dosest 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Empire. 


2 THE  PAPACY  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
FRANKISH  EMPIRE 

Scarcely  was  this  great  change  completed,  the  Christian 
relidon  established,  and  the  Church  founded,  when  new 
events  of  great  importance  took  place ; the  Roman  empire, 

1 Codex  Theodos.  xvi.  i,  2.— “ Cimctos  populos  quos  clementiae 
nostrae  reo-it  temperamentum,  in  tali  volumus  rehyione  versan,  quam 
dRinum  P’etrum  Apostolum  tradidisse  Romanis  rel.g.o  nsque  nunc  ab 
inso  insinuata  declarat.”  Planck  also  mentions  the  edict  of  Valentinian 
m (Geschichte  der  christlich-kirchlichen  Gesellschaftsverfassung, 

i.  642). 
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so  loiig  conquering  and  paramount,  was  now  to  see  itself 
assaüed  by  its  neighbours  : in  its  turn  it  was  invaded  and 
overcome. 

Amidst  the  general  convulsion  that  ensued,  Christianity 
itself  received  a violent  shock.  In  their  terror,  the  Romans 
bethought  themselves  once  more  of  the  Etruscan  mysteries, 
the  Athenians  hoped  to  be  saved  by  Achilles  and  Minerva, 
the  Carthaginians  offered  prayer-s  to  the  genius  Coelestis ; 
but  these  were  only  temporary  waverings,  for  even  whilst 
the  Empire  was  shattered  in  the  Western  provinces,  the 
Church  remained  firm  and  undisturbed  throughont  all. 

But  she  feil,  as  was  inevitable,  into  many  embarrass- 
ments,  and  found  herseif  in  an  entirely  altered  condition. 
A pagan  people  took  possession  of  Britain ; Arian  kings 
seized  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  West ; while  the 
Lombards,  long  attached  to  Arianism,  and,  as  neighbours, 
most  dangerous  and  hostile,  established  a powerful  sove- 
reignty  before  tbe  very  gates  of  Rome. 

The  Roman  bishops  'mean while,  beset  on  all  sides, 
exerted  themselves,  with  all  the  prudence  and  pertinacity 
which  have  remained  their  peculiar  attributes,  to  regain  the 
mastery,  at  least  in  their  ancient  patriarchal  diocese ; but 
a new  and  still  heavier  calamity  now  assailed  them.  The 
Arabs, — not  conquerors  merely,  as  were  the  Germans  ; but 
men  inspired  even  to  fanaticism  by  an  arrogant  and  dogma- 
tizing  creed,  in  direct  Opposition  to  the  Christian  faith, — 
now  poured  themselves  over  the  West  as  they  had  previously 
done  oyer  the  East.  After  repeated  attacks,  they  gained 
possession  of  Africa  : one  battle  made  them  masters  of 
Spain  ; their  general,  Musa,  boasting  that  he  would  march 
into  Italy  by  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  and  across  the  Alps, 
and  cause  the  name  of  Mahomet  to  be  proclaimed  from  the 
Vatican. 

This  Position  was  all  the  more  perilous  for  the  Western 
Portion  of  Roman  Christendom,  from  the  fact  that  the 
iconoclastic  dissensions  were  at  that  moment  raging  with 
the  most  deadly  animosity  on  both  sides.  The  emperor  of 
Constantinople  had  adopted  the  opposite  party  to  that 
favoured  by  the  pope  of  Rome ; nay,  the  life  of  the  latter  was 
more  than  once  in  danger  from  the  emperor’s  machinations. 
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Ihe  Lombards  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  advantages  de- 
rivable  to  themselves  from  these  dissensions ; their  king, 
Astolphus,  took  possession  of  provinces  that  tili  then  had 
always  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  the  emperor,  and 
again  advancing  towards  Rome,  he  summoned  that  city  also 
to  surrender,  demanding  payment  of  tribute  with  vehement 
threatsd 

The  Roman  see  was  at  this  moment  in  no  condition  to 
help  itself,  even  against  the  Lombards ; still  less  could  it 
hope  to  contend  with  the  Arabs,  who  were  beginning  to 
extend  their  sovereignty  over  the  Mediterranean,  and  \vere 
threatening  all  Christendom  with  a war  of  extermination. 

Happily,  the  true  faith  was  no  longer  confined  within 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Christianity,  in  accordance  with  its  original  destiny,  had 
long  overpassed  these  limits — more  especially  had  it  taken 
deep  root  among  the  German  tribes  of  the  West ; nay,  a 
Christian  power  had  already  arisen  among  these  tribes,  and 
towards  this  the  pope  had  but  to  Stretch  forth  his  hands, 
when  he  was  sure  to  find  the  most  elfectual  succour  and 
earnest  allies  against  all  his  enemies. 

Among  all  the  Germanic  nations,  the  Franks  alone  had 
become  Catholic  from  their  first  rise  in  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire.  This  acknowledgment  of  the  Roman  see 
had  secured  important  advantages  to  the  Frankish  nation. 
In  the  Catholic  subjects  of  their  Arian  enemies,  the  western 
Goths  and  Burgundians,  the  Franks  found  natural  allies. 
We  read  so  much  of  the  miracles  by  which  Clovis  was 
favouredj  how  St.  Martin  showed  him  the  ford  over  the 
Vienne  by  means  of  a hindj  how  St.  Hilary  preceded  his 
armies  in  a column  of  fire ; that  we  shall  not  greatly  err  if 
we  conclude  these  legends  to  shadow  forth  the  material 
succours  afforded  by  the  natives  to  those  who  shared  their 
creed,  and  for  whom,  according  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  they 
desired  victory  “ with  eager  inclination.”  But  this  attach- 
ment  to  Catholicism,  thus  confirmed  from  the  beginning  by 

' Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  : Vitae  Pontificum.  Vita  Stephani 
III,  ed.  Paris,  p.  83. — “ Fremcns  ut  leo  pestiferas  minas  Romanis  d ri- 
gere  non  desinebat,  asserens  omnes  uno  gladio  jugulari,  nisi  suae  sese 
subderent  ditioni.” 
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consequences  so  important,  was  afterwards  renewed  and 
powerfully  strengthened  by  a very  peculiar  influence  arising 
from  a totally  different  quarter. 

It  chanced  that  certain  Anglo-Saxons,  being  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  slave-market  of  Rome,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great ; he  at  once  resolved  that  Christi- 
anity  should  be  preached  to  the  nation  whence  these  beautifiil 
captives  had  been  taken.  Never,  perhaps,  was  resolution 
adopted  by  any  pope  whence  results  more  important  ensued  : 
together  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  a veneration  for 
Rome  and  for  the  Holy  See,  such  as  had  never  before 
existed  in  any  nation,  found  place  among  the  Germanic 
Britons.  The  Anglo-Saxons  began  to  make  pilgrimages 
to  Rome,  they  sent  their  youth  thither  to  be  educated, 
and  King  Offa  established  the  tax  called  “ Peter’s  Pence  ” 
for  the  relief  of  pilgrims  and  the  education  of  the  clergy. 
The  higher  Orders  proceeded  to  Rome,  in  the  hope  that, 
dying  there,  a more  ready  acceptance  would  be  accorded  to 
them  by  the  saints  in  heaven.  The  Anglo-Saxons  appear 
to  have  transferred  to  Rome  and  the  Christian  saints  the 
old  Teutonic  Superstition,  by  which  the  godswere  described 
as  nearer  to  some  spots  of  earth  than  to  others,  and  more 
readily  to  be  propitiated  in  places  thus  favoured. 

But  beside  all  this,  results  of  higher  importance  still 
ensued  when  the  Anglo-Saxons  transplanted  their  modes  of 
thought  to  the  mainland,  and  embued  the  whole  empire  of 
the  Franks  with  their  own  opinions.  Boniface,  the  apostle 
of  the  Germans,  was  an  Anglo-Saxon ; this  missionary, 
largely  sharing  in  the  veneration  professed  by  his  nation  for 
St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  had  from  the  beginning  volun- 
tarily  pledged  himself  to  abide  faithfully  by  all  the  regula- 
tions  of  the  Roman  see  : to  this  promise  he  most  religiously 
adhered.  On  all  the  German  churches  founded  by  hitn  was 
jmposed  an  extraordinary  Obligation  to  obedience.  Every 
bishop  was  required  expressly  to  promise  that  his  whole  life 
should  be  passed  in  unlimited  obedience  to  the  Romish 
church,  to  St.  Peter  and  his  representative.  Nor  did  he 
confine  this  rule  to  the  Germans  only.  The  Gallican  bishops 
nad  hitherto  maintained  a certain  independence  of  Rome  • 
oniface,  wlio  had  more  than  once  presided  in  their  synods^ 
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availed  himself  of  these  occasions  to  impress  his  own  views 
on  this  Western  portion  of  the  Erankish  church;  thence- 
forward  the  Gallic  archbishops  received  their  pallium  from 
Rome,  and  thus  did  the  devoted  Submission  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  extend  itself  over  the  whole  realm  of  the  Franks. 

This  Empire  had  now  become  the  central  point  for  all 
the  German  tribes  of  the  West.  The  fact  that  the  reigning 
family,  the  Merovingian  race,  had  brought  about  its  o'.vn 
destruction  by  its  murderous  atrocities,  had  not  affected  the 
strength  of  the  Empire.  Another  family,  that  of  Pepin  of 
Heristal,  had  risen  to  supreme  power, — men  of  great  energy, 
exalted  force  of  character  and  indomitable  vigour.  While 
other  realms  were  sinking  together  into  one  common  ruin, 
and  the  world  seemed  about  to  become  the  prey  of  the 
Moslem,  it  was  this  race,  the  house  of  Pepin  of  Heristal, 
afterwards  called  the  Carlovingian,  by  which  the  first  and 
decisive  resistance  was  offered  to  the  Mahometan  con- 
querors. 

The  religious  development  then  in  progress  was  also 
equally  favoured  by  the  house  of  Pepin  ; we  find  it  early 
maintaining  the  best  understanding  with  Rome,  and  it  was 
linder  the  special  protection  of  Charles  Märtel  and  Pepin 
le  Bref  that  Boniface  proceeded  in  his  apostolic  labours.^ 
Let  US  consider  the  temporal  condition  of  the  papal  power. 
On  the  one  side  the  East  Roman  empire,  weakened,  falling 
into  ruin,  incapable  of  supporting  Christendom  against 
Islamism,  or  of  defending  its  own  domains  in  Italy  against 
the  Lombards,  yet  continuing  to  Claim  supremacy  even  in 
spiritual  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  German 
nations  full  of  the  most  vigorous  life ; victorious  over  the 
Moslem,  attached  with  all  the  fresh  ardour  and  trusting 
enthusiasm  of  youth  to  that  authority,  of  whose  protecting 
and  restrictive  influences  they  still  feit  the  need,  and  filled 
with  an  unlimited  and  most  freely  rendered  devotion. 

Already  Gregory  the  Second  perceived  the  advantages 

’ Bonifacii  Epistolae,  ep.  12,  ad  Danielem  episc. — “ Sine  patrocinio 
principis  Francorum  nec  populum  regere,  nec  presbyteros  vel  diaconos, 
monachos  vel  ancillas  Dei,  defendere  possump  nec  ipsos  paganorum 
ritus  et  sacrilegia  idolorum  in  Germania  sine  illius  mandato  et  timore 
prohibere  valeo.” 
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he  had  gained ; full  of  a proud  self-consciousness,  he  writes 
ihus  to  that  iconoclast  emperor,  Leo  the  Isaurian  : “ All 

the  lands  of  the  West  have  their  eyes  directed  towards  our 
humility  ; by  them  are  we  considered  as  a God  upon  earth,” 
His  successors  became  ever  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  it  was  needful  to  separate  themselves 
from  a power  (that  of  the  Roman  empire)  by  which  many 
duties  were  imposed  on  them,  but  which  could  offer  them 
no  protection  in  return.  They  could  not  safely  permit  a 
succession  to  the  mere  name  and  empire  to  fetter  them,  but 
turned  themselves  rather  towards  those  from  whom  help  and 
aid  might  also  be  expected.  Thus  they  entered  into  strict 
alliance  with  those  great  captains  of  the  West,  the  Frankish 
monarchs ; this  became  closer  and  closer  from  year  to  year, 
procured  important  advantages  to  both  parties,  and  even- 
tually  exercised  the  most  active  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
the  world. 

When  Pepin  the  younger,  not  content  with  the  reality 
of  kingly  power,  desired  also  to  possess  himself  of  the  name, 
he  feit  that  a higher  sanction  was  needful.  This  the  pope 
aÖbrded  him.  In  return,  the  new  monarch  undertook  to 
defend  “ the  Holy  Church  and  the  Republic  of  God  ” 
against  the  Lombards.  Nor  did  he  content  himself  with 
merely  defending  them.  On  the  contrary ; he  compelled 
the  Lombards  to  evacuate  that  portion  of  territory  called 
the  Exarchate,  which  they  had  wrenched  from  the  Roman 
empire.  In  strict  justjce  this  should  have  been  restored 
to  the  emperor  from  whom  it  had  been  taken ; but  when 
the  proposal  for  such  restoration  was  made  to  Pepin,  his 
reply  was,  “ That  for  no  favour  of  man  had  he  entered  the 
strife,  but  from  veneration  to  St.  Peter  alone,  and  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  forgiveness  for  his  sins.”  ^ He  caused 
the  keys  of  the  conquered  towns  to  be  placed  on  the  altar 
of  St.  Peter,  and  in  this  act  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  temporal  power  of  the  popes. 

In  this  reciprocity  of  Services,  the  alliance  between  the 
pope  and  the  emperor  continued  to  extend  and  strengthen 

* Anastasius ; “ Affirmans  etiam  sub  juramento,  quod  per  nullius 
hominis  favorem  sese  certamini  saepius  dedisset,  nisi  pro  amore  Petri 
et  venia  delictorum.” 
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its  bonds.  At  length  the  Holy  See  was  delivered  from  its 
long  oppressive  and  dangerous  neighbours,  the  Lombard 
chiefs,  by  tbe  emperor  Charlemagne.  In  his  own  person 
this  monarch  evinced  the  most  profound  deference  for  the 
holy  father  : visiting  Rome,  he  kissed  the  Steps  of  St.  Peter, 
as  he  entered  the  Vestibüle  where  the  pontiff  awaited  him  ; 
here  he  confirmed  all  the  possessions  awarded  by  Pepin  to 
the  Church.  The  pope  on  his  part  always  proved  himself  to 
be  Charlemagne’s  most  steady  friend,  and  the  influence  of 
the  spiritual  chief  with  the  Italian  bishops  rendered  it  an 
easy  matter  for  the  emperor  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
Lombards  and  gain  possession  of  their  dominions. 

This  tendency  of  events  was  soon  to  be  followed  by 
results  of  still  higher  importance. 

The  strife  of  contending  factions  was  now  raging  so 
violently  in  Rome,  that  the  pope  could  no  longer  maintain 
liimself  in  his  own  city  without  foreign  aid.  In  this  con- 
juncture  Charlemagne  once  more  visited  Rome  to  afford 
the  assistance  needed.  The  aged  monarch  was  now  full  of 
fame  and  victory ; after  long  struggles  he  had  gradually  sub- 
dued  all  his  neighbours,  and  had  united  under  his  own 
banner  the  greater  part  of  the  Romano-Germanic  nations  of 
Christendom.  These  he  had  repeatedly  led  to  victory 
against  their  common  enemy,  and  it  was  matter  of  remark 
that  he  possessed  all  the  seats  of  the  western  emperors, 
whether  in  Italy,  Germany,  or  Gaul ; ^ and  had,  besides, 
inherited  all  their  power.  It  is  true  that  these  countries 
had  since  become  a totally  different  world,  but  should  this 
diminish  the  dignity  of  their  leader  ? It  was  thus  that 
Pepin  had  gained  the  Royal  diadem,  for  to  him  who  has 
secured  the  power  does  the  dignity  also  belong.  It  was  in 
this  sense  that  the  pope  again  decided ; impelled  by  grati- 
tude,  and  well  knowing  his  own  need  of  a permanent 

‘ Thus  it  is  that  I understand  the  Annales  Laureshamenses,  ad 
annum  8oi  : “ Visum  est  et  ipsi  apostolico  Leoni,  . . . ut  ipsum 

Carolum  regem  Francorum  imperatorem  nominare  debuissent,  qui 
ipsam  Romain  tenebat,  ubi  semper  Caesares  sedere  soliti  erant,  et 
reliquas  sedes  quas  ipse  per  Italiam  seu  Galliam  nec  non  et  Gerrnaniam 
tenebat  (he  doubtless  meant  to  say  ipsi  tenebant) ; quia  Deus  omnipotens 
has  omnes  sedes  in  potestatem  ejus  concessit,  ideo  justum  eis  esse  vide- 
batur,  ut  ipse  cum  Dei  adjutorio  ipsum  nomen  haberet.” 
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protector,  he  placed  the  crown  of  the  Western  empire  on 
Charlemagne’s  head  on  Christmas-eve  of  the  year  800. 

With  this  act,  the  series  of  events  which  had  commenced 
with  the  first  incursions  of  the  German  tribes  into  the 
Roman  empire  was  fully  completed. 

A Frankish  sovereign  now  filled  the  place  of  the  Western 
emperors,  and  exercised  all  their  prerogatives.  In  the 
dominions  conferred  on  St.  Peter,  we  see  Charlemagne  per- 
forming  imequivocal  acts  of  sovereign  authority.  His  grand- 
son  Lothaire  nominated  his  own  jiidges  in  Rome,  and 
annulled  confiscations  made  by  the  pope.  The  pontiff, 
on  the  other  hand,  remaining  head  of  the  hierarchy  in 
the  Roman  West,  became,  nevertheless,  a member  of  the 
Frankish  empire.  He  separated  himself  from  the  East,  and 
gradually  ceased  to  command  any  influence  there.  Of  his 
patriarchal  diocese  in  the  East  the  Greek  emperors  had  long 
since  bereft  him.^  But  he  received  a degree  of  observance 
from  the  western  churches  (not  excepting  the  Lombard, 
which  had  also  been  subjected  to  the  Frankish  laws  and 
institutions)  exceeding  all  that  he  had  previously  enjoyed. 
Permitting  the  introduction  of  schools  for  Frieslanders, 
Saxons,  and  Franks,  into  Rome,  by  which  that  city  itself 
began  to  be  Germanised,  he  thus  induced  that  intimate  Con- 
nection of  German  and  Latin  elements  which  has  since  so 
actively  influenced  the  geneml  character  of  the  West.  In 
his  utmost  adversity  the  power  of  the  pope  Struck  new  roots 
in  a fresh  soil ; threatened  by  the  most  imminent  ruin,  it 
was  at  this  moment  that  a firm  and  lengthened  endurance 
was  secured  to  it : the  hierarchy,  taking  its  rise  in  the 
Roman  empire,  now  diffused  itself  over  the  German  nations  ; 
these  presented  a boundless  field  for  ever  extending  activity, 
and  here  it  was  that  the  germ  of  its  being  was  first  fully 
developed. 

^ Nicholas  I laments  the  loss  of  the  patriarchal  power  of  the  Roman 
see — “per  Epirum  veterem  Epirumque  novam  atque  Illyricum,  Mace- 
doniam,  Thessaliam,  Achaiam,  Daciam  ripensem  Daciamque  mediter- 
raneam,  Moesiam,  Dardaniam,  Praevalim  ” ; also  the  loss  of  the  patri- 
niony  in  Calabria  and  Sicily.  Pagi  (Critica  in  Annales  Baronii,  iii.  p. 
216)  compares  this  letter  with  one  from  Adrian  I to  Charlemagne, 
whence  it  is  obvious  that  these  losses  were  among  the  results  of  the 
iconoclastic  disputes. 

VüL.  I. 
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3.  RELATION  OF  THE  POPES  TO  THE  GERMAN 

EMPERORS.— INTERNAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  HIER- 

ARCHY 

We  now  pass  over  some  centuries,  in  Order  that  we  may 
bring  before  ourselves  more  clearly  the  pointof  development 
to  which  they  led. 

The  Empire  of  the  Franks  has  fallen ; that  of  the  Germans 
has  arisen  into  full  and  vigorous  life. 

Never  was  the  German  name  more  powerful  in  Europe 
than  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  under  the  Saxon 
and  first  Salique  emperors.  We  see  Conrad  II  marching 
from  the  eastern  frontier,  where  he  had  compelled  the  king 
of  Poland  to  personal  subjection,  and  to  a division  of  his 
territory,  and  condemned  the  duke  of  Bohemia  to  imprison- 
raent,  and  pouring  down  on  the  West  to  support  Burgundy 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  French  nobles.  These  nobles 
he  defeated  on  the  plains  of  Champagne,  his  Italian  vassals 
Crossing  the  St.  Bernard  to  his  assistance.  He  caused  him- 
self  to  be  crowned  at  Geneva,  and  held  his  diet  at  Solothurn, 
immediately  after  this,  we  find  him  in  Lower  Italy.  “ By 
the  force  of  his  word,”  says  his  historian,  Wippo,  “ he  extin- 
guished  all  discords  on  the  borders  of  his  empire  at  Capua 
and  Beneventum.”  Nor  was  Henry  HI  less  powerful  : at 
one  moment  we  find  him  on  the  Scheidt  and  the  Lys,  vic- 
torious  over  the  counts  of  Flanders ; no  long  time  has 
elapsed,  and  we  meet  him  in  Hungary,  which  country  he 
also  compelled,  at  least  for  some  time,  to  do  him  feudal 
Service.  He  pressed  beyond  the  Raab,  where  his  conquests 
were  limited  by  the  power  of  the  elements  alone.  The 
king  of  Denmark  hastened  to  await  his  arrival  at  Merseburg  : 
the  COLI  nt  of  Tours,  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of 
France,  submitted  to  become  his  vassal ; and  the  Spanish 
bistorians  inform  us,  that  he  demanded  from  the  mighty 
and  victorious  Ferdinand  I of  Castile  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  own  supremacy  as  sovereign  liege  of  all  Christian 
kings. 
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If  Ave  now  ask  on  what  basis  a power  so  extended  in 
its  influence,  and  claiming  supremacy  throughout  Europe, 
essentially  reposed,  we  find  in  it  a most  active  and  impor- 
tant ecclesiastical  element.  The  Germans  also  made  their 
conquests  and  conversions  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  church, 
their  marches,  too,  extend  over  the  Elbe  towards  the  Oder 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Danube  on  the  other.  Monks 
and  priests  prepared  the  way  for  German  influence  in 
Bohemia  and  Hungary  : thus  did  a great  increase  of  impor- 
tance  everywhere  accrue  to  the  ecclesiastical  power.  Baronial 
and  even  ducal  rights  were  held  in  Germany  by  the  bishops 
and  abbots  of  the  Empire,  not  within  their  own  possessions 
only,  but  even  beyond  them.  Ecclesiastical  estates  were  no 
longer  described  as  situated  in  certain  counties,  but  these 
counties  were  described  as  situated  in  the  bishoprics.  In 
Upper  Italy  nearly  all  the  eitles  were  governed  by_  the 
viscounts  of  their  bishops.  W e are  not  aulhorised  to  infer 
from  this,  that  an  entire  independence  was  already  conceded 
to  the  cleiical  body.  The  appointment  to  all  ecclesiastical 
Offices  still  resting  with  the  sovereign  (ihe  chapters  returned 
the  ring  jjnd  crosier  of  their  deceased  superior  to  his  coui  t, 
whence  it  was  that  they  were  conferred  anew),  it  \yas  gene- 
rally  advantageous  to  the  prince  that  the  man  of  his  choice, 
one  on  whose  devotion  to  himself  he  could  rely,  should  be 
invested  with  temporal  authority.  It  was  in  defiance  of  his 
refractory  nobles  that  Henry  III  exalted  a plebeian,  on 
whom  he  could  depend,  to  the  seat  of  St.  Ambrose  in  Milan  : 
to  this  mode  of  action  he  was  principally  indebted  for  the 
obedience  he  subsequently  met  with  in  Upper  Italy.  No 
emperor  displayed  greater  munificence  towards  the  Church 
than  did  Henry  II ; yet  none  was  more  tenacious  of  his 
Claim  to  the  nomination  of  bishops  : ^ but  these  two  facts 
are  illustrative  of  each  other.  Nor  was  the  endowment  of 
bishops  permitted  to  diminish  the  resources  of  the  state. 
Church  property  was  neither  exempted  from  civil  imposts 
nor  from  feudal  Service,  and  bishops  were  frequently  found 
taking  the  field  at  the  head  of  their  vassals.  How  advan- 
tageous to  the  prince,  therefore,  was  the  right  of  nominating 

' For  instances  of  this,  see  Planck’s  Geschichte  der  christlich-kirch* 
liehen  Gesellschaftsverfassung,  iii.  407. 
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bishops,  who,  like  the  archbishop  of  Bremen,  held  the 
bighest  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  kingdoms  of  Scandi- 
navia,  and  over  numerous  Wendish  tribes  ! 

If,  then,  the  ecclesiastical  element  was  of  such  paramount 
importance  to  the  institutions  of  the  German  empire,  it  is 
manifest  that  much  would  depend  on  the  relations  existing 
between  the  emperor  and  the  head  of  the  whole  clerical 
body,  the  pope  of  Rome. 

The  papacy  was  not  less  closely  allied  with  the  German 
emperors  than  it  had  been  with  the  Roman,  and  with  the 
successors  of  Charlemagne.  The  political  Subordination  of 
die  pope  was  unquestionable.  It  is  true,  that  while  the 
Empire  remained  in  weak  and  incapable  hands,  and  before  it 
passed  definitely  to  the  Germans,  certain  acts  of  sovereign 
authority  had  been  exercised  by  popes  over  the  imperial 
sceptre , but  no  sooner  did  the  vigorous  German  princes 
attain  to  that  dignity,  than  they  became,  if  not  without 
dispute,  yet  in  fact,  as  completely  liege  lords  of  the  popedom 
as  the  Carlo vingian  monarchs  had  been.  With  a powerful 
ha.nd  Otho  the  Great  maintained  the  pope  w’hom  he  had 
raised  to  the  throne  : ^ his  sons  followed  the  example.  The 
circumstance  of  the  Roman  factions  once  niore  rising  into 
activity,  seizing  the  papal  chair,  and  again  resigning  it,  or 
making  it  an  article  of  traffic  and  harter,  as  their  family 
interests  required,  shews  but  more  clearly  the  necessity  for 
some  higher  intervention.  The  vigour  with  which  this  was 
exercised  by  Henry  III  is  well  known  ,■  his  synod  at  Sutri 
dsposed  such  popes  as  he  considered  irregularly  chosen  ; 
and  scarcely  had  the  patrician  ring  been  placed  on  his 
finger,  and  the  crown  of  the  Empire  on  his  brow,  than  he 
nominated  the  individual  who  should  ascend  the  papal 
throne  by  his  unrestricted  will.  Four  German  popes  were 
successively  appointed  by  him  j and  when  the  supreme  eccle- 
siastical dignity  became  vacant,  the  ambassadors  from  Rome 
presented  themselves  at  the  imperial  court  to  receive  the 

‘ In  Goldast  : Constitutt,  Imperiales,  i.  p.  221,  we  find  an  Instru- 
ment (with  the  Scholia  of  Dietrich  von  Niem)  by  which  the  right  of 
Charlemagne  to  choose  his  own  successor,  and  in  future  that  of  the 
popes,  is  transferred  to  Otho  and  the  German  emperors.  This,  however, 
is  without  doubt  a fabrication. 
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announcement  of  a siiccessor,  as  did  the  envoys  cf  other 
bishopvics. 

In  this  Position  of  things,  it  was  a matter  of  personal 
interest  to  the  emperor  that  the  pope  should  hold  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Henry  III  was  an 
active  promoter  of  all  reforms  undertaken  by  the  popes 
whom  he  had  nominated ; nor  did  the  growth  of  their 
power  awaken  his  jealousy.  That  Leo  IX  should  hold  a 
synod  at  Rheims,  in  despite  of  the  king  of  France — should 
exalt  and  depose  French  bishops,  receiving  the  solemn 
acknowledgment  that  the  pope  was  sole  primate  of  the 
universal  Church — this  could  in  no  way  offend  the  emperor, 
while  his  own  supremacy  over  the  papacy  remained  undis- 
puted ; it  gave,  on  the  contrary,  a more  imposing  weight  to 
the  authority  he  claimed  to  exercise  over  all  Europe.  As 
he  was  placed  by  the  archbishop  of  Bremen  in  immediate 
relation  with  the  north,  so  was  he  placed  by  the  pope  with 
the  remaining  powers  of  Christendom. 

But  this  state  of  afifairs  involved  a great  danger  to  the 
Empire.  The  ecclesiastical  body  was  very  differently  con- 
stituted  under  the  Germanic  and  Germanised  States,  from 
what  it  had  been  under  the  Roman  empire.  The  clergy 
now  possessed  a large  share  of  political  influence ; they  had 
risen  to  princely  power.  The  Church  still  depended  on  the 
emperor,  the  supreme  temporal  authority.  But  suppose  this 
authority  again  fallen  into  weak  and  incapable  hands ; 
suppose,  then,  that  the  head  of  the  Church,  wielding  the 
triple  force  arising  from  his  dignity,— the  object  of  universal 
reverence,— from  the  devotion  of  his  own  subjects,  and  from 
his  influence  over  other  States,  should  seize  the  favourable 
moment  and  place  himself  in  Opposition  to  the  imperial 
power. 

The  nature  of  things  offered  more  than  one  in  ducement 
to  such  a course.  There  was  a principle  inherent  in  the 
ecclesiastical  Constitution  which  opposed  itself  to  a secular 
influence  so  widely  extended,  and  this  would  inevitably  make 
Itself  feit,  should  the  Church  become  strong  enough  to  bring 
it  into  effectual  action.  There  is  also,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
an  inconsistency  in  the  fact  that  the  pope  should  exercise 
on  all  sides  the  supreme  spiritual  power,  and  yet  remain 
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himself  subjected  to  the  emperor.  The  case  would  have 
been  different  had  Henry  III  really  brought  about  bis 
purpose  of  exalting  himself  to  be  the  head  of  all  Chris- 
tendom ; but  as  he  failed  in  this,  there  needed  but  a certain 
complication  of  political  affairs,  and  the  pope  might  have 
been  prevented,  by  his  Subordination  to  the  emperor,  from 
performing  the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  his  office  as 
common  father  of  the  faithful. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Gregory  VII 
ascended  the  papal  throne.  Gregory  was  a man  of  bold, 
prejudiced,  and  aspiring  mind,  obstinate  in  his  adherence  to 
logical  consequences,  immoveable  in  his  purposes,  yet  skilful 
and  pliant  when  the  object  was  to  parry  any  well-founded 
objection.  He  perceived  the  end  to  which  things  were 
tending,  and  amidst  the  trifling  occurrences  of  every-day 
life,  took  note  of  the  vast  contingencies  preparing  for  the 
future.  He  resolved  to  free  the  pontificate  from  the  authority 
of  the  Empire.  Having  fixed  his  thoughts  on  this  object, 
he  soon  seized  the  decisive  means  for  attaining  it.  The 
resolution  that  he  caused  to  be  adopted  by  one  of  his 
councils,  namely  that  no  clerical  office  should  in  future  be 
conferred  by  a layman,  was  equivalent  to  altering  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Empire  in  its  very  essence.  This  reposed, 
as  we  have  already  said,  on  the  connection  between  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  institutions  : the  bond  that  held  these 
together  was  the  investiture  ; to  deprive  the  emperor  of  this 
his  ancient  right,  was  to  declare  a revolution. 

It  is  obvious  that  Gregory  could  not  have  ventured  to 
think  of  this  measure,  much  less  to  put  it  in  practice,  had 
he  not  been  favoured  by  the  convulsions  that  shook  the 
Empire  during  the  minority  of  Henry  IV,  and  by  the 
frequent  insurrections  of  the  German  princes  and  people 
against  that  monarch.  Among  the  great  vassals  he  found 
natural  allies.  They  also  feit  oppressed  by  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  emperor  ; they  also  desired  to  become  free. 
In  a certain  point  of  view,  the  pope  might  be  considered 
one  of  the  magnates  of  the  Empire.  It  is  not  then  sur- 
prising,  that,  when  the  pontiff  declared  Germany  an  electoral 
monarchy, — a doctrine  tending  greatly  to  augment  the 
power  of  tlie  princes, — these  last  should  offer  no  Opposition 
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to  the  efforts  he  made  for  his  own  emancipation  from  the 

imperial  power.  _ , • • . . . 

Even  in  the  contention  for  the  investiture,  their  interests 

went  hand  in  hand  : the  pope  was  still  far  from  claiming  the 
direct  nomination  of  the  bishops  j he  referred  the  choice  to 
the  chapters,  and  over  these  the  higher  German  nobihty 
exercised  the  most  commanding  influence  : in  one  word,  the 
pope  had  the  aristocratic  interests  on  his  side. 

But  even  with  these  allies,  how  long  and  sanguinary 
were  the  conflicts  maintained  by  the  popes  before  they 
could  bring  their  enterprise  to  a fortunate  issue  ! “ From 

Denmark  even  to  Apulia,”  says  the  hymn  in  praise  of  St. 

“ from  Carlingen  to  Hungary,  have  the  arms  of  the 
Empire  been  turned  against  its  own  vitals.”  The  contention 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  principles,  which  had 
hitherto  acted  in  concert,  spread  fatal  discord  through  the 
breadth  of  Europe.  Frequently  were  the  pontiffs  driven 
from  their  Capital,  and  compelled  to  witness  the  ascent  of 
antipopes  to  the  apostolic  throne  ! 

At  length,  however,  the  task  was  accomplished.  After 
long  centuries  of  confusion— after  other  centuries  of  oflen 
doubtful  strife,  the  independence  of  the  Roman  see  and  that 
of  its  essential  principle  was  finally  attained.  In  eftect,  the 
Position  of  the  popes  was  at  this  moment  most  exalted  ; the 
clergy  were  wholly  in  their  hands.  It  is  worthy  of  lemaik 
that*^the  most  firm-minded  pontiffs  of  this  period — Gregory 
VII,  for  example— were  Benedictines.  By  the  introduction 
of  celibacy  they  converted  the  whole  body  of  the  secular 
clergy  into  a kind  of  monastic  Order.  The  universal 
bishopric  now  claimed  by  the  popes  bears  a certain  resem- 
blance  to  the  power  of  an  abbot  of  Cluny,  who  was  the  only 
abbot  of  his  Order ; in  like  manner  these  pontiffs  aspired  to 
be  the  only  bishops  of  the  assembled  church.  They  inter- 
fered  without  scruple  in  the  administration  of  every  diocese,^ 

’ One  of  the  principal  points,  in  reference  to  which  may  be  cited  the 
following  passage  from  a letter  of  Henry  IV  to  Gregory  VII  “ Kectoies 
sanctae  ecclesiae,  videl.  archiepiscopos,  presbyteros,  sicut  seryos  pedibus 
tuis  calcasti.”  But  we  perceive  that  in  this  case  public  opinion  was^on 
the  side  of  the  pope,  since  Henry  thus  continues  his  reproaches  : ‘ In 
quorum  conculcatione  tibi  favorem  ab  ore  vulgi  comparasti.’ 
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and  even  compared  their  legales  with  the  proconsuls  of 
ancient  Rome  ! While  this  closely-knit  body!  so  compart 

ina  an  h/dsT  =>11  lands-influLc- 

ö/iffe  hl  h - Controlling  every  relation 

ot  hfe  by  its  mmistry,— was  concentrating  its  mighty  force 

under  the  obedience  of  one  chief,  the  temporal  potverl  >vere 
crumbling  mto  rum.  Already  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tyelfth  Century  the  provost  Gerohus  ventured  to  say : “ It 
Will  at  last  come  to  this,  that  the  golden  image  of  the 
Empire  shall  beshaken  to  dust— every  great  monarchy  shall 
be  divided  into  tetrarchates,  and  then  only  will  the  Church 
s and  free  and  untrammelled  beneath  the  protection  of  her 
crowned  high-pnest.”  ^ And  this  bold  prophecy  had  well- 
nigh  received  a literal  fulfilment ; for  which  was  in  fact  the 
more  pmverfiil  in  England  during  the  thirteenth  Century— 
was  it  Henry  III  or  those  four  and  twenty  to  whom  the 
government  was  for  a certain  period  confided  ? In  Castile 
who  were  the  effective  rulers— the  king  or  the  altoshomes  ? 
Ihe  power  of  tne  emperor  seems  to  have  become  super- 
Huous  from  the  moment  when  Frederick  conceded  the 
essential  attributes  of  sovereignty  to  the  princea  of  the 
empire.  Italy,  as  well  as  Germany,  was  occupied  by 
numerous  independent  powers;  the  only  self-centred  and 
comprehensive  sovereignty  was  that  of  the  pope.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  independence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
principle  resolved  itself  into  a new  kind  of  monarchy  • the 
pohtico-religious  character  that  life  had  every where  assumed 
and  the  general  course  of  circumstances,  all  tended  to  this 
result.  When  countries,  long  lost  to  the  Church,  as  Spain 
had  been,  were  regained  from  Mahometanism — when  pro- 
vinces,  like  Prussia,  hitherto  buried  in  the  darkness  of 
paganism,  were  brought  over  to  the  faith  and  filled  with  a 
Christian  population — when  even  the  capitals  of  the  Greek 
church  conformed  to  the  Latin  ritual,  and  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  poured  forth  to  plant  the  banner  of  the  Cross  on 
the  Holy  Sepulchre— is  it  not  manifest,  that  the  crowned 
priest,  whose  hand  was  in  all  these  enterprises,  and  at  whose 
feet  was  ofifered  the  fealty  of  the  subdued,  must  have 
enjoyed  unbounded  influence  and  honour?  In  his  name, 

' Sciiröckh  quotes  this  passage,  Kirchengeschichte,  vol,  xxvii.  p.  115. 
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and  under  his  guidance,  the  Western  nations  poured  them- 
selves  forth  as  one  people  and  sought  to  gain  possession  of 
the  whole  world.  It  cannot  awaken  surprise  that  the  pope 
should  exercise  unlimited  authority  in  his  internal  administra- 
tion,  when  we  remember  that  a king  of  England  consented 
to  hold  his  kingdom  as  a fief  from  the  pontiff’s  hand,  that  a 
king  of  Aragon  resigned  his  realms  to  the  apostle  Peter,  and 
that  Naples  beheld  her  throne  conferred  by  the  same  all- 
commanding  power  on  a family  wholly  foreign  to  her  soil. 
Extraordinary  aspect  of  those  times — which  yet  no  one  has 
hitherto  placed  before  iis  in  all  its  completeness  and  truth  ! 
The  most  wonderful  combination  of  internal  discord  with 
the  most  brilliant  external  progress  of  independence  and 
siibjection,  of  spiritual  and  temporal  existences  ! Even  piety 
herseif  adopted  a twofold  character.  At  one  time  we  see 
her  withdrawn  amidst  riigged  mountains,  or  retiring  to  the 
lonely  forest,  where  her  harmless  days  are  devoted  to  divine 
contemplation.  Awaiting  death,  she  denies  herseif  every 
enjoyment  that  life  presents  her ; or,  appearing  in  the  homes 
of  man,  she  proceeds  with  youthful  enthusiasm  to  exhibit, 
under  forms  profoundly  suggestive,  the  mysteries  that  float 
around  her,  and  the  ideas  in  which  she  has  her  being.  But 
a moment  after  and  we  find  another  piety — she  who  has 
invented  the  Inquisition,  and  who  fulminates  the  terrible 
judgment  of  the  glaive  against  all  who  reject  her  creed. 
“Neither  sex,  nor  age,  nor  rank,  have  we  spared,”  says  the 
leader  of  the  war  against  the  Albigenses  ; “ we  have  put  all 
alike  to  the  sword.”  Sometimes  she  presents  these  widely 
differing  aspects  at  the  same  moment  of  time.  At  sight  of 
Jerusalem  the  crusaders  descend  from  their  horses — they 
bare  their  feet,  to  the  end  that  they  may  approach  the  holy 
Walls  in  the  guise  befitting  pilgrims.  In  the  midst  of 
carnage  they  believe  themselves  aided  by  the  visible  presence 
ot  saints  and  angels.  Yet,  scarcely  have  they  passed  the 
Walls  than  they  rush  into  the  wildest  excesses  of  pillage  and 
Dloodshed.  On  the  site  of  Solomon’s  temple  thousands  of 
aracens  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  the  Jews  were  burnt  in 
cir  synagogues,  and  the  holy  threshold,  on  which  they  had 
come  so  far  to  kneel  in  adoration,  they  first  profaned  with 
. In  this  contradiction  may  be  found  a picture 
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eloquently  illustrative  of  those  times,  and  of  that  politico- 
religious  government.  It  is  an  inconsistency  that  will  be 
seen  to  pervade  their  whole  being. 


4.  CONTRASTS  BETWEEN  THE  FOURTEENTH  AND 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES 

There  are  certain  periods  of  history  that  tempt  us  to 
scrutinize  anxiously,  if  we  dare  thus  to  express  ourselves,  the 
plans  of  God  in  his  government  of  the  world,  and  earnestly 
to  examine  the  forces  that  are  in  action  for  the  education  of 
the  human  race. 

However  defective  may  have  been  the  development  that 
we  have  sought  to  describe,  it  was  indispensable  to  the  com- 
plete  naturalisation  of  Christianity  in  the  West.  The  task 
of  bending  the  refractory  spirits  of  the  northern  tribes  to  the 
pure  laws  of  Christian  truth  was  no  light  one  : wedded,  as 
these  nations  were,  to  their  long-cherished  superstitions,  the 
religious  element  required  a long  predominance  before  it 
could  gain  entire  possession  of  the  German  character ; but 
by  this  predominance,  that  dose  union  of  Latin  and  German 
elements  was  effected  on  which  is  based  the  character  of 
Europe  in  later  times.  There  is  a spirit  of  community  in 
the  modern  world  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  its  progressive  improvement,  whether  in  religion, 
politics,  manners,  social  life,  or  literature.  To  bring  about 
this  community,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Western  nations 
should,  at  one  period,  constitute  what  may  be  called  a 
single  politico-ecclesiastical  state. 

But  this,  also,  was  to  be  no  more  than  the  phenomenon 
of  a moment  in  the  grand  march  of  events ; the  necessary 
conversion  once  effected,  new  necessities  supervened. 

The  advent  of  another  epoch  already  announced  itself  in 
the  simultaneous  and  almost  universal  impulse  received  by 
the  languages  of  nations.  Slowly,  but  with  unceasing  effort, 
they  pressed  themselves  into  the  manifold  branches  of  intel- 
lectual  activity.  Step  by  Step  the  idiom  of  the  Church  gave 
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way  before  them ; universality  retired,  and  in  its  place 
appeared  a new  species  of  partition,  founded  on  a higher 
principle.  The  ecclesiastical  element  had  up  to  this  time 
overborne  every  distinguishing  national ity  ; now,  rnodified 
and  transformed,  but  again  asserting  individual  existence, 
these  nationalities  displayed  themselves  in  a new  light. 

We  are  forced  irresistibly  to  the  conviction  that  all  the 
purposes  and  efforts  of  humanity  are  subjected  to  the  silent 
and  often  imperceptible,  but  invincible  and  ceaseless  march 
of  events.  The  existence  of  the  papal  authority  was 
demanded  by  the  earlier  phases  of  the  world’s  progress  ; 
those  immediately  following  were  directly  adverse  to  that 
authority.  The  impulse  given  by  the  ecclesiastical  power 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  nations  j it  was 
consequently  at  once  opposed.  All  had  awakened  to  a sense 
of  their  own  independence. 

We  shall  do  well  if  we  recall  to  mind  the  more  important 
events  in  which  this  fact  becomes  revealed. 

It  was  the  French,  as  is  well  known,  by  whom  the  first 
effectual  resistance  was  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
popes.  The  whole  nation  declared  itself  as  one  man  against 
the  excommunications  of  BonifaceVIII.  All  the  public  autho- 
rities  expressed  their  adhesion  to  Philip  the  Fair,  and  their 
cordial  approbation  of  the  Steps  taken  by  him  in  his  contest 
with  the  pontiff,  in  documents  amounting  to  several  hundreds. 

Next  followed  the  Germans.  When  the  popes  once  more 
assailed  the  Empire  with  all  their  old  animosity,  although  the 
latter  no  more  possessed  its  ancient  importance,  yet,  per- 
ceiving  the  dangers  of  foreign  influence,  the  electoral  princes 
assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ; seated  on  their  stone 
chairs,  in  the  field  of  Rense,  they  proceeded  to  adopt 
measures  for  maintaining  “ the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
Empire.”  Their  object  was  to  secure  its  independence 
against  the  future  aggressions  of  the  papacy  by  a solemn 
resolution.  This  was  instantly  afterwards  promulgated 
with  all  due  form,  and  by  all  the  potentates  united. 
Emperors,  princes,  and  electors,  all  joined  in  a common 
Opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  papal  policy.^ 

’ Licet  juris  utriusque.  See  Ohlenschläger,  Staatsgeschichte  des 
röm.  Kaiserthums  in  der  ersten  Hälfte  des  iqten  Jahrhunderts,  No.  63. 
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behind.  In  no  countrv 
dpflM^  possessed  higher  influence— nowhere  had  they 
ealt  in  a more  arbitrary  manner  with  the  benefices  of  the 
Church;  but  when  Edward  III  refused  to  contTnue  the 
bute  to  the  payment  of  which  former  kings  had  pledi?ed 
t^hemselyes,  his  parhament  United  with  him,  and  promifed 
him  their  support.  The  king  then  took  measures  to  prevent 
any  further  encroachments  by  the  pope.  ^ 

We  thus  see  one  nation  after  another  acquiring  the  sense 
of  its  own  unity  and  mdependence.  The  civil  power  would 
onger  endure  the  presence  of  any  higher  authority  The 

bin?es"and°WM7‘^  allies  among  the  middle  classef  while 

neriid  papacy  itself  had  at  this 

S tS  T “d  confusion,  by 

^ had  hitherto  sought  only  to 

defend  themselves.  were  enabled  to  become  in  their  turn 
aggressors.  “ 

Schism  made  its  appearance.  Let  us  observe  the  con- 
sequences  that  ensued.  It  was  long  at  the  Option  of  each 
prince  to  attach  himself  to  one  pope  or  tlie  other,  as  might 
best  suit  his  pohtical  interests.  The  Church  possesfed 
no  means  within  herseif  by  which  this  division  could  be 
rcmedied  j by  the  secular  power  alone  could  this  be  done. 
When  a council  was  held  in  Constance  for  that  purpose  the 
members  no  longer  voted  individually,  as  had  formerly  been 

thl  nations,  each  nation  exercising 

the  right  of  dehberating  m preliminary  assemblies  on  the 

of  a they  decided  the  deposition 

o a pope,  and  the  newly  elected  pontiff  was  called  on  to 
accede  to  concordats  with  each  separate  nation.  These 
concordats  were  great  importance,  only  from  the  precedent 
they  afforded.  Düring  the  council  ofVsle,  many  States 
remained  neutral ; it  was  by  the  immediate  Intervention  of 
the  princes  alone,  that  this  second  breach  in  the  Church  could 
be  closed.  1 here  could  arise  no  state  of  things  better  cal- 
culated  to  promote  the  preponderance  of  the  temporal  power 
and  the  mdependence  of  the  several  States. 

Declaration  of  Pope  Felix  in  Georgias,  Vita  Nicolai  V,  p.  65. 
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And  novv  the  pope  was  again  in  a position  of  great 
splendour.  He  was  obeyed  imiversally ; the  emperor  still 
led  his  palfrey  on  occasions  of  ceremony.  There  were 
bishops — not  in  Hungary  only,  but  in  Germany  also,  who 
styled  themselves  bishops  “ by  the  grace  of  the  Apostolic 
See.”  ^ Peter’s  pence  were  still  collected  in  the  north ; 
inniimerable  pilgrims  from  all  countries  came  flocking  to  the 
‘‘  threshold  of  the  apostles  ” — an  eye-witness  compares  them 
to  swarms  of  bees,  or  flights  of  migratory  birds ; but,  in  spite 
( f these  appearances,  the  old  relations  of  things  were  no 
longer  in  force. 

If  we  desire  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  recall  the  enthu- 

siasm  with  which  all  ranks  rushed  towards  the  Holy  Sepulchre 

in  earlier  times,  and  compare  this  with  the  coldness  evinced 

in  the  fifteenth  Century  towards  every  appeal  in  favour  of  a 

combined  resistance  to  the  Turks.  How  much  more  pressing 

^^as  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  native  territory  against 

the  danger  that  unquestionably  threatened  it  at  all  times, 

than  that  of  maintaining  the  custody  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 

in  the  hands  of  believers.  Aeneas  Sylvius  and  the  Minorite 

Capistrano  employed  their  best  eloquence — the  first  in  the 

diet,  the  second  before  the  people  in  the  market-places  of 

towns ; and  historians  teil  us  many  things  of  the  impression 

they  produced,  but  we  do  not  find  that  any  one  was  moved 

to  ihe  taking  up  of  arms.  What  efforts  were  made  by  the 

popes  in  this  cause  ! One  fitted  out  a fleet ; another,  Pius 

the  Second,  who  was  that  same  Aeneas  Sylvius  just  alluded 

to,  betook  himself,  though  weak  and  suffering  from  illness,  to 

the  port  where  those  princes  whose  domains  were  most 

immed^iately  endangered,  if  none  others,  were  expected  to 

assemble  He  desired  to  be  present,  in  Order,  as  he  said,  to 

|itt  up,  hke  Moses,  his  hands  to  God  during  the  battle,  as 

ne  alone  was  empowered  to  do.  Neither  exhortations,  nor 

entreaties,  nor  example  could  avail  to  move  the  people  of 

nis  tiines.  The  youthful  enthusiasm  of  chivalrous  Christen- 

aom  had  passed  away ; no  pope  might  ever  awaken  it 
more. 

Other  interests  occupied  the  world.  It  was  now  the 
vol.'  xSiSp?6^o  Fünfkirchen.-Schröckh,  Kirchengeschichte, 
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moment  when  the  European  kingdorns  were  finally  consoli- 
dating  their  forces  after  long  internal  struggles.  The 
central  authorities,  having  succeeded  in  suppressing  the 
factions  that  had  endangered  the  security  of  the  throne,  were 
gathering  their  subjects  aroiind  them  in  renewed  allegiance. 
The  papacy,  interfering  in  all  things  and  seeking  to  dominate 
all,  caine  very  soon  to  be  regarded  in  a political  point  of 
view  ; the  temporal  princes  now  began  to  put  forth  higher 
Claims  than  they  had  hitherto  done. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  papal  authority  was 
almost  unrestricted  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ; but 
the  truth  is  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  rights  and 
Privileges  of  the  clergy  had  been  appropriated  by  the  civil 
power,  during  the  fifteenth  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries. 

The  encroachments  of  the  Roman  see  were  materially 
restricted  in  France  by  the  pragmatic  sanction,  which  for 
more  than  half  a Century  was  regarded  as  the  palladium  of 
the  kingdom.  It  is  true  that  Louis  XI  was  hurried  into 
certain  concessions  by  that  false  devotion,  to  the  forms  of 
which  he  adhered  the  more  rigidly,  because  altogether 
destitute  of  true  religious  feeling  ; but  his  successors  insisted 
all  the  more  pertinaciously  on  a return  to  this  their  funda- 
mental law.  It  has  indeed  been  asserted  that  when  Francis  I 
concluded  his  concordat  with  Leo  X,  the  Roman  court 
thereby  recovered  its  ancient  preponderance,  and  it  is  very 
true  that  the  pope  did  regain  the  first-fruits  (Annates) ; but 
he  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  valuable  sources  of  revenue  in 
exchange,  and  above  all  the  right  of  nomination  to  the 
bishoprics  and  other  important  benefices,  The  rights  of  the 
Gallican  church  were  unquestionably  lost,  but  this  was  rather 
in  favour  of  the  king  than  the  pope  : the  principle,  for  which 
Gregory  VII  had  moved  the  whole  world,  was  resigned  with 
little  difficulty  by  Leo  X. 

Matters  were  by  no  means  carried  so  far  in  Germany  : 
the  decrees  of  Basle,  which  in  France  had  received  the  form 
of  a pragmatic  sanction,^  were  rendered  much  less  effectual 

^ We  perceive  the  connection  from  the  following  words  of  Aeneas 
Sylvius  : “ Propter  decreta  Basiliensis  concilii  inter  sedem  apostolicam 
ct  nationem  vestram  dissidium  coepit,  cum  vos  illa  prorsus  tenenda 
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in  Germany,  where  also  they  had  at  first  been  accepted,  by 
the  concordat  of  Vienna ; but  this  change  was  not  elfected 
withoLit  large  concessions  on  the  part  of  Rome. 

In  Germany  it  was  not  enough  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  high  chief  of  the  Empire  ; the  subordinate  States  must 
also  be  separately  won.  The  archbishops  of  Mainz  and 
Trier  obtained  the  privilege  of  naming  to  the  vacant 
bishoprics,  even  during  those  months  hitherto  reserved  for 
the  pope ; the  electoral  prince  of  Brandenburg  extorted  the 
right  of  nomination  to  the  three  bishoprics  of  his  dominions, 
while  less  important  States,  as  Strassburg,  Salzburg,  and 
Metz,  were  also  propitiated  by  concessions.^  But  not  even 
by  these  was  the  general  Opposition  extinguished.  In  the 
year  1487,  the  whole  Empire  opposed  itself  to  a tithe  that 
the  pope  desired  to  impose  and  effectually  defeated  his 
purpose.^  In  1500,  the  imperial  government  accorded  one- 
third  only  of  the  sum  produced  by  indulgences  to  the  papal 
legates,  appropriating  the  remaining  two-thirds,  and  applying 
them  in  aid  of  the  war  against  the  Turks. 

In  England,  without  any  new  concordat,  without  any 
pragmatic  sanction,  affairs  were  carried  far  beyond  the  con- 
cessions of  Constance.  Henry  VII  possessed  the  undis- 
puted  right  of  nomination  to  the  bishoprics,  and,  notcontent 
with  retaining  the  promotion  of  the  clergy  in  his  own  hands, 
he  appropriated  the  half  of  the  first-fruits  also.  The  ecclesi- 
astical  and  secular  powers  were,  to  a certain  extent,  united 
in  the  person  of  Wolsey,  when,  in  the  early  part  of  Henry 
VII Es  reign,  he  added  the  title  of  legate  to  his  many  other 
Offices,  and  before  Protestantism  had  been  even  thought  of 
by  the  English  sovereign,  he  had  already  proceeded  to  a 
merciless  confiscation  of  numerous  monasteries. 

Nor  did  the  countries  and  kingdoms  of  Southern  Europe 
remain  in  the  background.  By  the  king  of  Spain  also,  the 

diceretis,  apostolica  vero  sedes  omnia  rej leeret.  Itaqiie  fuit  denique 
compositio  l'acta — per  quam  aliqua  ex  decretis  concilii  praedicti  recepta 
videntur,  aliqua  rejecta.” — Aen.  Sylvii  Epistola  ad  Martinum  Maierum 
contra  murmur  gravaminis  Germanicae  nationis,  1457.  Müller’s  Reich- 
stagstheatrum unter  Friedrich  III,  Vorst,  iii.  p.  604. 

'■  Schröckh’s  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  173.  Eichhorn’s 
Staats-und  Rechtsgeschichte,  vol.  iii.  § 472,  n.  c. 

* Müller’s  Reichstagstheatrum,  Vorst,  vi.  p.  130. 
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nomination  to  episcopal  sees  was  assumed  as  of  right ; that 
Crown,  with  which  were  united  the  grand  masterships  of  the 
religious  Orders,  which  had  instituted  and  still  directed  the 
Inquisition,  made  no  scruple  of  appropriating  various  attri- 
butes  and  immunities,  formerly  held  sacred  to  the  clergy ; 
nor  did  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  shrink  from  opposing  him- 
self  to  the  papal  legates  whenever  it  suited  his  purpose  to 
do  so. 

In  like  manner  with  the  religious  Orders  of  Spain,  those 
of  Portugal, — namely,  St.  James,  Avis,  and  the  Order  of 
Christ,  which  had  inherited  the  wealth  of  the  Templars, 
were  also  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown.^  King  Emanuel 
obtained  a third  of  the  cruciata  from  Leo  X,  and  not  con- 
tent  with  this,  he  demanded  and  received  a tenth  part  of 
the  church  property  in  his  dominions,  with  the  express  right 
of  distributing  it  according  to  his  unrestricted  will,  and  the 
merit  of  the  recipient. 

These  things  sufficiently  shew  that  a universal  tendency 
to  the  circumscription  of  papal  power  was  at  this  time  mani- 
fested  throughout  Christendom,  in  the  south  as  in  the  north. 
A participation  in  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  the  right  of 
Promotion  to  church  benefices  and  Offices,  was  that  which 
the  civil  power  more  especially  desired.  Nor  did  the  popes 
attempt  any  strenuous  Opposition.  Of  their  privileges  and 
possessions  they  maintained  what  they  could  ; the  rest  they 
resigned.  It  was  remarked  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  by 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  in  relation  to  a dispute  of  the  former 
with  the  Roman  see, — “ He  will  make  no  difficulty  of 
promising,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  fulfilment,  his  deficiencies 
will  be  overlooked,  as  those  of  kings  always  are  by  the 
popes  ; ” for  this  spirit  of  Opposition  had  penetrated  even 
into  Italy.  Of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  himself  we  are  told  that 
he  followed  the  example  of  more  powerful  sovereigns  in 
this  respect,  obeying  just  so  much  of  the  papal  commands 

' Instruttione  piena  della  cose  di  Portoj^allo  al  Coadjutor  di  Ber- 
gamo, nuntio  destinato  in  Porlogallo.  MS.  among  the  Informationi 
politiche  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  vol.  xii.  Leo  X conferred  this 
patronage  of  the  Orders:  “ contentandosi  il  re  di  pagare  grandissima 
compositiöne  di  detto  patronato.” 

* Lorenzo  to  Johannes  de  Lanfredinis.  Fabroni  Vita  Laurentii 
Medici,  ii.  p.  362. 
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as  suited  him,  and  no  mored  We  shall  be  mistaken  if  we 
consider  these  movements  as  but  so  many  acts  of  self-will  : 
the  life  of  the  European  nations  was  no  longer  pervaded  and 
impressed  as  it  had  formerly  been  by  ecclesiastical  influence. 
The  development  of  national  character,  and  the  separate 
Organisation  of  the  various  monarchies,  were  making  im- 
portant advances.  It  thus  became  indispensable  that  the 
relation  of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  secular  powers  should  be 
thoroughly  remodified.  A very  remarkable  change  had 
become  obvious,  even  in  the  popes  themselves. 

‘ Antonius  Gallus  (de  rebus  Genuensibus : Muratori  Scriptt.  R.  It. 
xxiii.  p.  281)  says  of  Lorenzo  : “ Regum  majorumque  principum  contu- 
macem  licentäam  adversus  Romanam  ecclesiam  sequebatur,  de  juribus 
pontificis,  nisi  quod  ei  videretur  nihil  permittens.” 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  CHURCH  AND  HER  TERRITORIES  IN 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY 


■ »O» 

I.  EXTENSION  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  STATES 

\Vhatever  judgraent  may  be  formed  as  to  the  popes  of  the 
earlier  ages,  it  is  certain  that  they  had  always  important 
interests  in  view, — the  duty  of  upholding  an  oppressed  reli- 
gion,  that  of  contending  with  Paganisin,  of  dififusing  Chris - 
tianity  among  the  nations  of  the  north,  and  of  establishing 
an  independent  hierarchical  government.  To  will,  and  to 
achieve  some  great  object,  is  proper  to  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  j and  while  such  was  their  tendency,  the  popes  were 
sustained  in  their  lofty  efforts  ; but  this  spirit  had  passed 
away  with  the  times  by  which  it  had  been  awakened.  Schism 
had  been  suppressed,  but  it  had  become  obvious  that  no 
hope  remained  of  effecting  a combined  action  against  the 
enemy  of  the  Church.  Men  would  no  longer  give  their  lives 
to  defend  her  from  the  Turks.  It  thus  followed  that  her 
spiritual  head  now  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  his 
temporal  sovereignty,  and  pursued  these  with  an  avidity 
hitherto  unknown.  And  this  was  in  accordance  with  the 
temper  and  direction  of  the  age  : “ I had  once  thought,” 
remarks  one  of  the  Speakers  in  the  council  of  Basle,  “ that 
the  secular  power  should  be  wholly  separate  from  that  of 
the  Church ; but  I have  now  learned  that  virtue  without 
force  is  but  slightly  respected,  and  that  the  pope,  without 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  would  be  merely  the  servant 
of  kings  and  princes.”  This  Speaker,  who  had  yet  sufficient 
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influence  in  the  assembly  to  determine  the  election  of  Pope 
Felix,  declares  it  not  so  very  objectionable  that  a pope 
should  have  sons,  who  might  defend  bim  against  the 
aggression  of  tyrantsd 

This  question  was  afterwards  considered  from  a different 
point  of  view  among  the  Italians.  It  was  held  to  be  a thing 
of  course  that  a pope  should  provide  for  bis  own  fainüy  and 
promote  its  interests ; nay,  a pontiff  neglecting  to  do  this 
would  have  exposed  himself  to  injurious  remarks.  “ Others,” 
writes  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  to  Innocent  VIII,  “have  not  so 
long  postponed  their  efforts  to  attain  the  papal  chair,  and 
have  concerned  themselves  little  to  maintain  the  retiring 
delicacy  so  long  evinced  by  your  holiness.  Now  is  your 
holiness  not  only  exonerated  before  God  and  man,  but  this 
honourable  conduct  may  cause  you  to  incurblame,  and  yoiir 
reserve  may  be  attributed  to  less  worthy  motives.  Zeal  and 
duty  lay  it  on  my  conscience  to  remind  your  holiness  that 
no  man  is  immortal.  Be  the  pontiff  as  important  as  he 
may  in  his  own  person,  he  cannot  make  his  dignity  and  that 
importance  hereditary ; he  cannot  be  said  absolutely  to 
possess  anything  but  the  honours  and  emoluments  he  has 
secured  to  his  kindred.”  ^ Such  were  the  counsels  offered 
by  him  who  was  considered  the  wisest  man  of  Italy.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  himself  a direct  interest  in  the  matter, 
having  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a son  of  the  pope, 
but  he  would  never  have  dared  to  express  himself  thus 
boldly  and  without  reserve,  had  not  the  views  he  was  pro- 

poundmg  been  admitted  without  question  among  the  higher 
classes  of  his  country. 

There  is  a certain  internal  Connection  between  the  fact 
that  at  this  period  the  temporal  princes  were  regularly 
seeking  possession  of  the  papal  Privileges,  and  the  circum- 
stance  that  enterprises  partly  secular  now  began  to  occupy 
the  most  earnest  attention  of  the  pope.  He  feit  himself 
above  all  an  Italian  prince. 

No  long  time  had  elapsed  since  the  Florentines  had 

2 extrnct  from  this  spcech  in  Schröckh,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  90. 

letter  of  Lorenzo’s  without  date,  but  apparently  of  the  year 
4<  9 smce  the  fifih  year  of  Innocent  VIII  is  therein  alluded  to.— 
rabroni,  Vita  Laurentii,  ii.  390. 
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overcome  their  neighbours  the  Pisans,  and  the  house  of 
Medici  had  established  its  autbority  over  botb.  Tbe  power 
of  tbe  Sforza  family  in  Milan,  tbat  of  tbe  bouse  of  Aragon 
in  Naples,  and  of  tbe  Venetians  in  Lombardy,  bad  all  been 
acbieved  and  Consolidated  witbin  tbe  memory  of  man. 
Wbat  was  to  prevent  tbe  pope  from  establisbing  a yet  more 
exalted  sovereignty  for  bimself  in  tbose  domains  wbicb  were 
regarded  as  tbe  patrimony  of  tbe  Cburcb,  but  wbicb  were 
now  under  tbe  rule  of  various  independent  cbiefs  ? 

Pope  Sixtus  IV  was  tbe  first  pontiff  by  whom  this  pur- 
pose  was  undertaken  with  a fixed  will  and  effectual  results. 
He  was  strenuously,  and  most  successfully,  followed  by  Alex- 
ander VI.  From  Julius  II  this  plan  received  a direction 
wholly  unexpected,  and  of  wbicb  the  effect  was  permanent. 

Sixtus  IV  (1471-1484)  conceived  the  idea  of  founding 
a principality  for  bis  nephew,  Girolamo  Riario,  in  the  fertile 
and  beautiful  plains  of  Romagna.  The  other  Italian  powers 
were  already  disputing  the  possession  of,  or  the  preponder- 
ance  in,  this  fair  district ; and,  if  the  question  had  been  one 
of  right,  the  pope  had  manifestly  a better  title  than  any  one 
of  these  princes  ; but  he  was  greatly  their  inferior  in  political 
force  and  the  materials  of  war.  He  did  not  scruple  to 
employ  bis  spiritual  influence — exalted  by  its  nature  and 
objects  above  all  earthly  purposes — for  the  furtherance  of 
bis  worldly  interests ; nor  did  he  shrink  from  debasing  it 
by  contact  with  the  temporary  intrigues  in  wbicb  these 
involved  bim.  The  Medici  were  especially  obnoxious  to 
the  pope,  and,  mingling  bimself  in  the  disputes  of  the 
Florentines,  he  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  tbat  he  had  taken 
part  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  and  is  believed,  as  is 
well  known,  to  have  been  privy  to  that  assassination,  com- 
mitted  by  them  before  the  very  altar  of  a cathedral.  He — 
the  father  of  the  faithful ! When  the  Venetians  ceased  to 
favour  the  undertakings  of  his  nephew,  as  for  some  time 
they  had  done,  the  pope  was  not  content  with  leaving  them 
to  their  fate,  in  the  midst  of  a war  to  which  he  had  himself 
impelled  them  ; he  even  went  so  far  as  to  excommunicate 
them  for  persisting  in  it.^ 

^ The  Commentarii  di  Marino  Sanuto  on  the  war  of  Ferrara  were 
printed  at  Venice  in  1829 — at  page  56  he  alludes  to  the  defection  of  the 
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He  acted  with  equal  violence  in  Rome.  The  Colonna 
family,  opponents  of  Riario,  was  persecuted  by  him  with  the 
most  savage  ferocity.  He  seized  on  their  domain  of  Marino, 
and  causing  the  prothonotary  Colonna  to  be  attacked  in 
his  own  house,  he  took  him  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death, 
The  mother  of  Colonna  came  to  St.  Celso,  in  Banchi,  where 
the  corpse  lay,  and  lifting  the  severed  head  by  its  hair,  she 
exclaimed  : “ Behold  the  head  of  my  son.  Such  is  the 
truth  of  the  pope.  _He  promised  that  my  son  should  be 
set  at  liberty  if  MÄrino  were  delivered  into  his  hands.  He 
is  possessed  of  Marino,  and  behold,  we  have  my  son, — but 
dead.  Thus  does  the  pope  keep  his  word.”  ^ 

At  such  cost  was  it  that  Sixtus  IV  secured  victory  over 
his  enemies,  domestic  and  foreign.  He  did,  in  effect,  exalt 
his  nephew  to  be  lord  of  Imola  and  Forli ; but  if  his 
temporal  influence  gained  extension  by  these  means,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  spiritual  authority  and  character 
lost  infinitely  more.  There  was  even  an  attempt  made  to 
assemble  a council  against  him. 

Meanwhile  Sixtus  was  soon  to  be  far  surpassed.  No 
long  time  after  him  (1492)  Alexander  VI  took  possession 
of  the  papal  throne. 


The  great  object  of  Alexander,  through  his  whole  life 
was  to  gratify  his  mclination  for  pleasure,  his  ambition,  and 
his  love  of  ease.  When  at  length  he  had'  attained  to  the 
supreme  spiritual  dignity,  he  seemed  also  to  have  reached 
the  summit  of  happiness.  In  spite  of  his  advanced  years,  the 
^xultation  he  feit  seemed  daily  to  impart  to  him  a new  life. 

^ permitted  to  disturb  his  repose  for  a 

nnH  / his  power,  and  advance  the  wealth 

and  dipiity  of  his  sons : on  no  other  subject  did  he  ever 
seriously  bestow  a thought.^ 

Ihis  one  consideration  was  at  the  base  of  all  his  poIitical 

^bassador:  “TuUi  vedranno 
a»er  noi  commciato  questa  querra  di  volonia  det  Paoa  • mH  W,  =1 

S ofTä'’"'  “'at  we  hlgan  this  war  by 

league  / ^ ‘»ob  measures  for  the  breaking  of  the 


2 Alegretti,  Diari  Sanesi,  p 817 

Kelazione  di  Polo  Capclio,  1500,  MS.  (Aj-'P 


No.  3). 
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alliances,  and  of  those  relations  by  which  the  events  of  the 
World  were  at  that  time  so  povverfully  influenced.  How  the 
pope  would  proceed,  in  regard  to  the  marriages,  endow- 
ments,  and  advance  of  his  children,  became  a question 
affecting  the  politics  of  all  Europe. 

The  son  of  Alexander,  Caesar  Borgia,  followed  dose  on 
the  footsteps  of  Riario.  He  began  from  the  same  point, 
and  his  first  imdertaking  was  to  drive  the  widow  of  Riario 
from  Imola  and  Forli.  He  pressed  forward  to  the  completion 
of  his  designs  with  the  most  daring  contempt  of  conse- 
qiiences  ; what  Riario  had  only  approadied,  or  attempted, 
Caesar  Borgia  carried  forward  to  its  iitmost  results.  Let  us 
take  a rapid  glance  at  the  means  by  which  his  purposes 
were  accomplished. 

The  ecclesiastical  States  had  hitherto  been  divided  by 
the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  the  first 
represented  in  Rome  by  the  family  of  Orsini,  the  second  by 
the  house  of  Colonna.  The  popes  had  usually  taken  part 
with  one  or  the  other  of  these  factions.  Sixtus  IV  had 
done  so,  and  his  example  was  follovved  by  Alexander  and 
his  son,  who  at  first  attached  themselves  to  the  Guelph,  or 
Orsini  party.  This  alliance  enabled  them  very  soon  to  gain 
the  mastery  of  all  their  enemies.  They  drove  the  house  of 
Sforza  from  Pesaro,  that  of  Malatesta  from  Rimini,  and  the 
family  of  Manfred!  from  Faenza.  They  seized  on  those 
powerful,  well-fortified  cities,  and  thus  commenced  the 
foundation  of  an  extensive  lordship.  But  no  sooner  had 
they  attained  this  point,  no  sooner  had  they  freed  themselves 
from  their  enemies,  than  they  turned  every  effort  against 
their  friends.  And  it  was  in  this  that  the  practice  of  the 
Borgias  differed  from  that  of  their  predecessors,  who  had 
ever  remained  firmly  attached  to  the  party  they  had  chosen  j 
Caesar,  on  the  contrary,  attacked  his  own  confederates, 
without  hesitation  or  scruple.  'Phe  duke  of  Urbino,  from 
whom  he  had  frequently  received  important  aid,  was  involved, 
as  in  a network,  by  the  machinations  of  Caesar,  and,  with 
difficulty  saved  his  life,  a persecuted  fugitive  in  his  own 
dominions.^  Vitelli,  Baglioni,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Orsini. 

' Many  interesting  parliculars  regarding  Caesar  Borgia  are  to  be 
found  thi'oughoui  the  fourth  volunie  of  Sauuto  s gieat  MS,  cliionicles 
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faction,  resolved  to  shew  him  that  at  least  they  were  capabie 
of  resistance.  But  Caesar  Borgia,  declaring  that  “ it  is* 
permitted  to  betray  those  who  are  the  masters  of  all 
treasons,”  decoyed  them  into  his  snares,  with  profoundly 
calculated  cruelty,  and  mercilessly  deprived  them  of  life. 
Having  thus  destroyed  both  parties,  he  stepped  into  their 
place,  gathered  the  inferior  nobility,  who  had  been  their 
adherents,  around  him,  and  took  them  into  his  pay  j the 
territories  he  had  seized  on  were  held  in  subjection  by  force 
of  terror  and  cruelty. 

The  brightest  hopes  of  Alexander  were  thus  realised, — 
the  nobles  of  the  land  were  annihilated,  and  his  house  about 
to  found  a great  hereditary  dominion  in  Italy.  But  he  had 
already  begun  to  acquire  practical  experience  of  the  evil 
which  passions,  aroused  and  unbridled,  are  capabie  of  pro- 
ducing.  With  no  relative  or  favourite  would  Caesar  Borgia 
endure  the  participation  of  his  power.  His  own  brother 
stood  in  his  way  : Caesar  caused  him  to  be  murdered  and 
thrown  into  the  Tiber.  His  brother-in-law  was  assailed  and 
stabbed,  by  his  Orders,  on  the  steps  of  his  palace.^  The 
wounded  man  was  nursed  by  his  wife  and  sister,  the  latter 
preparing  his  food  with  her  own  hands,  to  secure  him  froni 
poison ; the  pope  set  a guard  npon  the  house  to  protect  his 
son-in-law  from  his  son.  Caesar  laughed  these  precautions 
to  scorn.  “ What  cannot  be  done  at  noon-day,”  said  he, 
“ may  be  brought  about  in  the  evening.”  When  the  prince 

— as  also  cerlain  of  his  letters  ; in  one  of  these,  written  to  the  pope,  he 
subscribes  himself,  “ Vrae.  Stis.  humillimus  servus  et  devotissima 
factura.” 

^ Diario  de  Sebastiane  de  Branca  de  Telini,  MS.  Bibi.  Barb.  no. 
1103,  speaks  of  Caesar’s  atrocities  in  the  manner  following:  “ II  primo, 
il  fratello  che  si  chiamava  lo  duca  di  Gandia,  lo  fece  buttar  in  hume  : 
fece  ammazzare  lo  cognato,  che  era  figlio  del  duca  di  Calabria,  era  lo 
piü  bello  jovane  che  mai  si  vedesse  in  Roma  ; ancora  fece  ammazzare 
Vitellozzo  della  citta  di  Castello  et  era  lo  piu  valenthnomo  che  fasse  in 
quel  tempo.”  _ [First,  he  caused  his  brother,  called  duke  of  Gandia, 
to  be  thrown  into  the  river  ; he  ordered  his  brother-in-law,  who  was 
son  of  the  duke  of  Calabria,  and  the  handsomest  man  ever  seen  in 
Rome,  to  be  assassinated  : again,  he  contrived  the  murder  of  Vitellozzo, 
the  bravest  man  of  that  time.] — He  calls  the  lord  of  Faenza  “ lo 

piu  bello  figlio  del  mondo,” — the  handsomest  lad  in  the  world.  (App. 
hso.  9.) 
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was  on  the  point  of  recovery,  he  hurst  into  his  chamber, 
’drove  out  the  wife  and  sister,  called  in  the  common  execu- 
tioner,  and  caused  his  unfortunate  brother-in-law  to  be 
strangled.  Towards  his  father,  whose  life  and  Station  he 
valued  only  as  means  to  his  own  aggrandisement,  he  dis- 
played  not  the  slightest  respect  or  feeling.  He  slew  Peroto, 
Alexanders  favourite,  while  the  unhappy  man  clung  to  his 
patron  for  protection,  and  was  wrapped  within  the  pontifical 
mantle.  The  blood  of  the  favourite  flowed  over  the  face  of 
the  pope. 

For  a certain  time  the  city  of  the  apostles,  and  the  whole 
state  of  the  Church,  were  in  the  hands  of  Caesar  Borgia. 
He  is  described  as  possessing  great  personal  beauty,  and 
so  strong  that  in  a bull-fight  he  would  strike  off  the  head 
of  the  animal  at  a single  blow ; of  liberal  spirit,  and  not 
without  certain  features  of  greatness,  but  given  up  to  his 
passions  and  deeply  stained  with  blood.  How  did  Rome 
tremble  at  his  name  ! Caesar  required  gold,  and  possessed 
enemies  : every  night  were  the  corpses  of  murdered  men 
found  in  the  streets,  yet  none  dared  movej  for  who  but 
might  fear  that  his  own  turn  would  be  next  ? Those  whom 
violence  could  not  reach  were  taken  off  by  poison.^ 

There  was  but  one  place  on  earth  where  such  deeds  were 
possible, — that,  namely,  where  unlimited  temporal  power 
was  United  to  the  highest  spiritual  authority,  where  the 
laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  held  in  one  and  the  same 
hand.  This  place  was  occupied  by  Caesar  Borgia.  Even 
depravity  may  have  its  perfection.  The  kindred  of  the 
popes  have  often  distinguished  themselves  in  the  career  of 
evil,  but  none  have  attained  to  the  eminence  of  Caesar 
Borgia.  He  may  be  called  a virtuose  in  crime. 

Was  it  not  from  the  first  one  of  the  most  essential  ten- 
dencies  of  Christianity  to  render  such  a power  impossible  ? 

* To  the  manifold  notices  extant  on  this  head,  I have  added  some- 
thing  from  Polo  Capello  (App.  No.  3).  On  the  death  of  distinguished 
men,  people  instantly  suspected  poisoning  by  the  pope.  With  regard 
to  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  of  Verona,  Sanuto  has  the  follovving  : “Si 
judica,  sia  stato  attoscato  per  tuorli  le  facultä,  perche  avanti  che  spirasse 
el  papa  mando  guardie  attorno  la  casa.”  [He  was  supposed  to  be 
poisoned  that  the  pope  might  take  his  riches,  because  Alexander  placed 
guards  around  his  house  before  be  died.] 
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And  yet,  Christianity  itself,  and  the  very  position  of  t.he 
supreme  head  of  the  Church,  were  made  subservient  to  its 
existence. 

There  needed,  then,  no  advent  of  a Luther,  to  prove  to 
the  World  that  these  things  were  in  direct  Opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  Even  at  that  time  men  complained 
that  the  pope  was  preparing  the  way  for  antichrist,  and 
labouring  for  the  interest  of  Satan  rather  than  for  the 
kingdom  of  God.^ 

We  do  not  follow  the  history  of  Alexander  in  its  minute 
details.  He  once  purposed,  as  is  but  too  well  authenticated, 
to  destroy  one  of  the  richest  cardinals  by  poison  ; but  the 
latter  contrived  to  win  over  the  pope’s  chief  cook  by  means 
of  promises,  entreaties,  and  gifts.  The  confection,  prepared 
for  the  Cardinal,  was  set  before  the  pontiff  himself ; and 
Alexander  expired  from  the  effects  of  that  poison  which  he 
had  destined  for  another.^  The  consequences  resulting 
after  his  death  from  his  various  enterprises  were  entirely 
different  from  those  he  had  anticipated. 

The  papal  families  had  always  hoped  to  acquire  heredi- 
tary  sovereignty ; but,  for  the  most  part,  their  authority 
came  to  an  end  with  the  life  of  the  pope,  and  his  kindred 
returned  to  the  rank  whence  they  had  risen.  If  the  Vene- 
tians  beheld  the  career  of  Caesar  Borgia  with  indifiference, 
it  was  principally  because  they  had  no  doubt  but  that 
matters  would  in  this  respect  take  their  usual  course  : there 
were,  perhaps,  other  motives  in  action,  but  this  was  the 
Principal ; they  “ judged  all  this  to  be  merely  a fire  of  straw, 

* A loose  sheet,  MS.  from  Sanuto’s  chronicle. 

2 Successo  de  la  Morte  di  Papa  Alessandro,  MS.  (See  App.  No.  4 ) 
I am  aware  that  the  fact  of  the  poisoning  has  recently  been  called  in 
question,  since  the  diaries  are  silent  on  the  matter  and  several  Contem- 
porary accounts,  public  and  private,  know  nothing  of  it.  But  even 
these  authorities  mention  the  supper  at  Cardinal  Hadrian’s,  where  the 
pope  was  seized  with  the  malady,  which  proved.  fatal  a few  days  later. 
Cardinal  Hadrian  expressly  spoke  to  the  historian  Giovio  of  the 
attempts  at  poisoning,  by  which  he  also  had  been  threatcned  at  that 
time.  (See  Romanische  und  germanische  Geschichte,  p.  213.)  ln  my 
opmion  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  poisoning  on  any  ground  capable 
ot  being  critically  upheld,  in  the  face  of  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
contemporaries.  Among  the  accounts  of  it  that  above  quotcd  is  the 
niost  trustworthy  both  in  tone  and  contcnts. 
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and  believed  that  things  would  return  to  their  former 
Position,  if  Alexander  were  once  dead.”  ^ 

On  this  occasion,  they  were  nevertheless  disappointed  in 
their  expectations  : a pope  followed,  who  did  indeed  make 
it  his  object  to  assume  a position  in  direct  contrast  with 
■that  of  the  Borgias;  but  who  pursued  the  same.  end,  though 
he  took  different,  and  from  that  very  circumstance,  suc- 
cessful,  means  for  his  purpose.  Julius  II  (1503-1513) 
enjoyed  the  incalculable  advantage  of  finding  opportunity 
for  promoting  the  interests  of  his  family  by  peaceable 
means : he  obtained  for  his  kindred  the  inheritance  of 
Urbino.  This  done,  he  could  devote  himself,  undisturbed 
by  the  importunities  of  his  kindred,  to  the  gratification  of 
that  innate  love  for  war  and  conquest  which  was  indeed  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  life.  To  this  he  was  invited  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  consciousness  of  his 
eminent  position  : but  his  efforts  were  all  for  the  Church, — 
for  the  benefit  of  the  papal  see.  Other  popes  had  laboured 
to  procure  principalities  for  their  sons  or  their  nephews  : it 
was  the  ambition  of  Julius  to  extend  the  dominions  of  the 
Church.  He  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  papal  States. 

He  found  the  whole  territory  in  extreme  confusion ; all 
who  had  escaped  by  flight  from  the  hand  of  Caesar  had 
returned, — the  Orsini,  the  Colonna,  the  Vitelli  and  Baglioni, 
Varani,  Malatesta,  and  Montefeltri, — everywhere,  through- 
out  the  whole  land,  Avere  the  different  parties  in  movement ; 
murderous  contests  took  place  in  the  very  Borgo  of  Rome. 
Pope  Julius  has  been  compared  Avith  the  Neptune  of  Virgil, 
Avhen  rising  from  the  Avaves,  Avith  peace-inspiring  countenance 
he  hushes  their  storms  to  repose.^  By  prudence  and  good 
management,  he  disembarrassed  himself  even  of  Caesar 
Borgia,  Avhose  castles  he  seized  and  of  whose  dukedom  he 
also  gained  possession.  The  lesser  barons  he  kept  in  order 
Avith  the  more  facility  from  the  measures  to  this  effect  that 

* Priuli,  Cronaca  di  Venezia,  MS. — “ Del  resto  poco  stimavano, 
conoscendo,  che  questo  acquisto,  che  all’  hora  faceva  il  duca  Valentinois 
sarebbe  foco  di  paglia,  che  poco  dura,” 

^ Tommaso  Inghirami,  in  Fea,  Nolizie  intorno  Rafaele  Sanzio  da 
Urbino,  p.  57. 
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had  beeil  taken  by  Caesar,  but  he  was  careful  not  to  give 
tbem  such  cardinals  for  leaders  as  migbt  awaken  the  ancient 
spirit  of  insubordination  by  ambitious  enterprised  The 
more  powerful  nobles,  who  refiised  bim  obedience,  he 
attacked  without  further  ceremony.  His  accession  to  the 
papal  throne  sufficed  to  reduce  ßaglioni  (who  had  again 
made  himself  master  of  Perugia)  within  the  limits  of  due 
Subordination.  Nor  could  Bentivoglio  offer  effectual  resisc- 
ance  when  required  to  resign  that  sumptuous  palace  which 
he  had  erected  in  Bologna,  and  whereon  he  had  too  hastily 
inscribed  the  well-known  eulogy  of  his  own  good  fortune  : 
of  this  he  saw  himself  deprived  in  his  old  age.  The 
two  powerful  cities  of  Perugia  and  Bologna  were  thus 
subjected  to  the  immediate  authority  of  the  pontifical 
throne. 

But  with  all  this,  Julius  was  yet  far  from  having  accom- 
plished  the  end  he  had  proposed  to  himself.  The  coasts  of 
the  papal  States  were  in  great  part  occupied  by  the  Vene- 
tians ; they  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  yield  possession 
of  them  freely,  and  the  pope  was  greatly  their  inferior  in 
military  power.  He  could  not  conceal  from  himself,  that 
his  attacking  them  would  be  the  signal  for  a com- 
motion  throughout  Europe.  Should  he  venture  to  risk 
this  ? 

Old  as  Julius  now  was,  worn  by  the  many  vicissitudes  of 
good  and  evil  fortune  experienced  through  a long  life ; by 
the  fatigues  of  war  and  exile,  and  most  of  all  by  the  conse- 
quences  of  intemperance  and  licentious  excess,  he  yet  knew 
not  what  fear  or  irresolution  meant ; in  the  extremity  of  age, 
he  still  retained  that  grand  characteristic  of  manhood,  an 
indomitable  spirit.  He  feit  little  respect  for  the  princes  of 
his  time,  and  believed  himself  capable  of  mastering  them  all. 
It  was  precisely  from  the  tumults  of  a general  war  that  he 
hoped  to  extract  the  fulfilment  of  his  purposes  ; his  only  care 
was  to  be  always  in  command  of  money,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  seize  the  favourable  moment  with  his  utmost  power. 

_ ’ Machiavelli,  Principe  c.  xi.,  is  not  the  only  authority  who  mentions 
this.  See  the  complaint  of  the  Roman  barons  under  Julius  II,  in 
Joviiis,  \'ita  Pompeji  Columnae,  p.  140:  “ Principes  urbis  familias 
soliiü  purpuixi  galeri  honore  pertinaci  pontificum  livore  privari.” 
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He  desired,  as  a Venetian  of  that  day  felicitoiisly  remarks, 
“ to  be  lord  and  master  of  the  game  of  the  world.”  ^ 
Awaiting  the  fruition  of  bis  desires  with  an  excess  of  im- 
patience,  he  yet  kept  them  confined  to  bis  own  breast.  If 
we  inquire  what  enabled  bim  to  assume  so  commanding  an 
attitude,  we  find  it  principally  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
the  state  of  public  opinion  in  his  day  permitted  the  frank 
avowal  of  his  natural  tendencies ; he  was  free  to  profess 
them  openly ; nay,  to  make  them  his  boast.  The  re- 
establishment  of  the  States  of  the  Church  was  in  that  day 
considered  not  only  a glorious,  but  even  a religious  enter- 
prise;  every  efifort  of  the  pope  was  directed  towards  this 
end ; by  this  one  idea  were  all  his  thoughts  animated ; they 
were,  if  I may  so  express  myself,  steeled  and  moulded  into 
this  one  unvarying  form.  In  furtherance  of  this,  his  grand 
aim,  he  engaged  in  the  holdest  operations,  risking  all  to 
obtain  all.  He  took  the  field  in  person,  and  having  stormed 
Mirandola,  he  pressed  into  the  city  across  the  frozen  ditches 
and  through  the  breach ; the  most  disastrous  reverses  could 
not  shake  his_  purpose,  but  rather  seemed  to  waken  new 
resources  within  him.  He  was  accordingly  successful ; not 
only  were  his  own  baronies  rescued  from  the  Venetians,  but 
in  the  fierce  contest  that  ensued,  he  at  length  made  himself 
master  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  even  Rezgio,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  of  a power  such  as  no  pope  had  ever  possessed 
before  him.  From  Piacenza  to  Terracina  the  whole  fair 
region  admitted_  his  authority.  He  had  ever  sought  to 
present  himself  in  the  character  of  a liberator;  governino- 
his  new  subjects  with  a wise  benignity,  he  secured  their 
attachment  and  even  devotion ; the  temporal  princes  were 
not  without  alarm  at  sight  of  so  many  warlike  populations  in 
allegiance  to  a pope.  “ Time  was,”  says  Machiavelli,  “ when 

1 Sommario  de  la  relation  di  Domenigo  Trivixan,  MS.—“  II  i^apa 
vol  esser  il  dominus  et  maistro  del  jocho  del  mundo.”  (App.  No  6.) 
d here  exists  also  a second  relation  by  Polo  Capello,  of  the  year  1510, 
whence  a few  notices  are  inserted  in  the  App.  No.  5.  Franco.'^co 
Vettori,  Sommario  dell’  istoria  d’  Italia,  MS.,  .says  of  him  : “Julio  piü 
fortunato  che  prudente,  e piü  animoso  che  forte,  ma  ambitioso  e de.si- 
deroso  di  s^randezze  oltre  a modo.”  [Julius  was  more  fortunate  than 
prudent,  and  had  more  courage  than  strength,  but  was  ambitious  and 
desirous  of  grandeur  to  an  immoderate  dcgrce.J 
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no  baron  was  so  insignificant  but  that  he  might  venture  to 
brave  the  papal  power;  now,  it  is  regarded  with  respect, 
even  by  a king  of  France.” 


2.  GROWTH  OF  A SECULAR  SPIRIT  IN  THE 

CHURCH 

It  was  an  inevitable  consequence  that  the  whole  body  of 
the  hierarchy  should  be  influenced  by  the  character  and 
tendencies  of  its  chief,  that  all  should  lend  their  best  aid  to 
the  Promotion  of  his  purposes,  and  be  themselves  carried 
forward  by  the  Impulse  thus  given. 

Not  only  the  supreme  dignity  of  the  pontiff,  but  all  other 
Offices  of  the  Church,  were  regarded  as  mere  secular  property. 
The  pope  nominated  cardinals  from  no  better  motive  than 
personal  favour,  the  gratification  of  some  potentate,  or  even, 
and  this  was  no  infrequent  occurrence,  for  actual  payment 
of  money  ! Could  there  be  any  rational  expectation  that 
men  so  appointed  would  fulfil  their  spiritual  duties  ? One 
of  the  most  important  offices  of  the  Church,  the  Penitenziaria, 
was  bestowed  by  Sixtus  IV  on  one  of  his  nephews.  This 
Office  held  a large  portion  of  the  power  of  granting  dis- 
pensations ; its  Privileges  were  still  further  extended  by  the 
pope,  and  in  a bull  issued  for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
firming  them,  he  declares  all  who  shall  presume  to  doubt 
the  rectitude  of  such  measures,  to  be  a stiff-necked  people 
and  children  of  malice.”  ^ It  followed  as  a matter  of  course 
that  the  nephew  considered  his  office  as  a benefice,  the  pro- 
ceeds  of  which  he  was  entitled  to  increase  to  the  utmost 
extent  possible. 

A large  amount  of  worldly  power  was  at  this  time  con- 
ferred  in  most  instances  together  with  the  bishoprics  ; they 
were  held  more  or  less  as  sinecures  according  to  the  degree 

Bull  of  the  9th  of_May,  1484. — “ Quoniam  nonnulli  iniquitatis 
filii,  elationis  et  pertinaciae  suae  spiritu  assumpto,  potestatem  majori 
poenitentiarii  nostri  in  dubium  revocare  praesumunt,  decet  nos  adversus 
tales  adhibere  remedia,”  Scc. — Bullarium  Romanuin,  ed.  Cocquelines, 
iii.  p.  187. 
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of  influence  or  coiirt  favour  possessed  by  the  recipient  or 
bis  family.  The  Roman  Curia  thought  only  of  how  it 
might  best  derive  advantage  from  the  vacancies  and  presen- 
tations ; Alexander  extorted  double  annates  or.  first-fruits, 
and  levied  double,  nay  triple  tithes  ; there  remained  few 
things  that  had  not  become  matter  of  purchase.  The  taxes 
of  the  papal  Chancery  rose  higher  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
comptroller,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  all  abuses  in  that 
department,  most  commonly  referred  the  revision  of  the 
imposts  to  those  very  men  who  had  fixed  their  amount,^ 
For  every  indulgence  obtained  from  the  datary’s  ofifice,  a 
stipulated  sum  was  paid;  nearly  all  the  disputes  occurring 
at  this  period  between  the  several  States  of  Europe  and  the 
Roman  court  arose  out  of  these  exactions,  which  the  Curia 
sought  by  every  possible  means  to  increase,  while  the  people 
of  all  countries  as  zealously  strove  to  restrain  them. 

Principles  such  as  these  necessarily  acted  on  all  ranks 
affected  by  the  System  based  on  them,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  Many  ecclesiastics  were  found  ready  to  re- 
nounce  their  bishoprics  ; but  they  retained  the  greater  part 
of  the  revenues,  and  not  infrequently  the  presentation  to 
the  benefices  dependent  on  them  also.  Even  the  laws  for- 
bidding  the  son  of  an  ecclesiastic  to  procure  induction  to  the 
living  of  his  father,  and  enacting  that  no  ecclesiastic  should 
dispose  of  his  office  by  will,  were  continually  evaded ; for 
as  all  could  obtain  permission  to  appoint  whomsoever  he 
might  choose  as  his  coadjutor,  provided  he  were  liberal  of 
his  money,  so  the  benefices  of  the  Church  became  in  a 
manner  hereditary. 

It  followed  of  necessity  that  the  performance  of  ecclesias- 
tical  duties  was  grievously  neglected.  In  this  rapid  sketch, 
I confine  myself  to  remarks  made  by  conscientious  prelates 
of  the  Roman  court  itself.  ‘‘  What  a spectacle,”  they  exclaim, 
“ for  a Christian  who  shall  take  his  way  through  the  Christian 
World,  is  this  desolation  of  the  churches  ! All  the  flocks 

’ Reformationes  cancellariae  apostolicae  S™  D'"  N"  Pauli  III,  1540, 
MS.,  in  the  Barberini  library  in  Rome,  enumerates  all  tbe  abuses  that 
bave  crept  in  since  the  days  of  Sixtus  and  Alexander.  The  grievances 
of  the  German  nation  relate  especially  to  these  “ new  devices  ” and  the 
Offices  of  the  Roman  Chancery. 
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are  abandoned  by  their  shepherds,  they  are  given  over  to  the 
care  of  hirelings  ” ^ 

In  all  places  incompetent  persons  were  intrusted  with 
the  performance  of  clerical  duties ; they  were  appointed 
without  scrutiny  or  selection.  The  incumbents  of  benelices 
were  principally  interested  in  Unding  substitutes  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost;  thus  the  mendicant  friars  were  freqiiently 
chosen  as  particularly  suitable  in  this  respect.  These  men 
occupied  the  bishoprics  under  the  title  (previously  unheard 
of  in  that  sense)  of  suffragans ; the  eures  they  held  in  the 
capacity  of  vicars. 

Already  the  mendicant  Orders  were  in  possession  of 
extraordinary  Privileges,  and  these  had  been  yet  further 
extended  by  Sixtus  IV,  who  was  himself  a Franciscan. 
They  had  the  right  of  confessing  penitents,  administering 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  bestowing  extreme  unction,  as  also 
that  of  burying  within  the  precincts,  and  even  in  the  habit 
of  the  Order.  All  these  Privileges  conferred  importance  as 
well  as  Profit,  and  the  mendicant  friars  enjoyed  themin  their 
utmost  plentitude  ; the  pope  even  threatened  the  disobedient 
secular  clergy,  or  others,  who  should  molest  the  Orders,  more 
particularly  as  regarded  bequests,  with  the  loss  of  their 
respective  offices.^ 

The  administration  of  parishes  as  well  as  that  of  bishop- 
rics being  now  in  the  hands  of  the  mendicant  Orders,  it  is 
manifest  that  they  must  have  possessed  enormous  influence. 
The  higher  ofhees  and  more  important  dignities  were 
monopolised,  together  with  their  revenues,  by  the  great 
families  and  their  dependants,  shared  only  with  the  favourites 
of  Courts  and  of  the  Curia ; the  actual  discharge  of  the  various 

^ Consilium  delectorum  cardinalium  et  aliorum  praelatorum  de 
emendanda  ecclesia  S"'°  Paulo  III  ipso  jubente,  conscriptum 

anno  1538,  printed  more  than  once  even  at  the  time,  and  important  as 
pointing  out  the  evil,  so  far  as  it  lay  in  the  administration,  precisely  and 
without  reserve.  Long  after  it  had  been  printed,  this  MS.  still  remained 
incorporated  with  MSS.  of  the  Curia. 

^ Amplissimae  gratiae  et  privilegia  fratrum  minorum  conventualium 
ordinis  S.  Francisci  quae  propterea  mare  magnum  nuncupantur,  31  Aug. 
1474- — Bullarium  Rom.  iii.  3,  139.  A similar  bull  was  issued  in  favour 
ofthe  Dominicans  ; this  “mare  magnum”  attracted  much  attention  in 
the  Lateran  council  of  1512  ; but  Privileges,  so  at  least  was  then  the 
case,  are  more  readily  conferred  than  revoked. 
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duties  was  confided  to  the  mendicant  friars  who  were  upheld 
by  the  popes.  They  took  active  part  also  in  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  to  which  so  unusual  an  extension  was  given 
at  that  time,  Alexander  VI  being  the  first  to  declare 
officially  that  they  were  capable  of  releasing  souls  from  pur- 
gatory,  But  the  Orders  also  had  fallen  into  the  extreme  of 
worldliness.  What  intrigues  were  set  on  foot  among  them 
for  securing  the  higher  appointments  ! what  eagerness  was 
displayed  at  elections  to  be  rid  of  a rival,  or  of  a voter 
believed  unfavourable  ! The  latter  were  sent  out  of  the  way 
as  preachers  or  as  inspectors  of  remote  parishes  ; against  the 
former,  they  did  not  scruple  to  employ  the  sword,  or  the 
dagger,  and  many  were  destroyed  by  poisond  Meanwhile 
the  comforts  men  seek  from  religion  became  mere  matter 
of  sale ; the  mendicant  friars,  employ ed  at  miserably  low 
wages,  caught  eagerly  at  all  contingent  means  of  making 
profit. 

“ Woe  is  me  ! ” exclaims  one  of  the  prelates  before 
alluded  to,  “who  are  they  that  have  turned  my  eyes  to 
fountains  of  tears  ? Even  those  set  apart  and  elect  have 
fallen  off ; the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  is  laid  waste.  Were 
they  to  perish  alone,  this  were  an  evil,  yet  one  that  might 
be  endured  : but  since  they  are  diffused  through  all  Christen- 
dom as  are  the  veins  through  the  body,  so  must  their 
corruption  and  downfall  bring  on  the  ruin  of  the  world  ! ” 


3.  INTELLECTUAL  TENDENCY 

Could  we  unfold  the  book  of  history,  and  lay  its  facts 
before  our  eyes  in  their  connected  reality ; were  the  fleeting 
events  of  time  to  display  their  most  concealed  mechanism 

^ In  a voluminous  report  from  CarafFa  to  Clement,  whicb  is  given 
by  Bromato,  Vita  di  Paolo  IV,  in  a mutilated  form  only,  the  passage 
following  occurs  in  the  manuscript  of  the  monasteries  : — “ Si  viene  ad 
homicidi  non  solo  col  veneno,  ma  apertamente  col  coltello,  e con  la 
spada,  per  non  dire  con  schiopetti.”  [They  proceed  to  commit  murders, 
not  only  by  poison,  but  openly  with  the  dagger  and  the  sword,  to  say 
nothing  of  firearms.] 
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before  us,  as  do  the  eternal  forms  of  nature,  how  often  should 
we  not  be  comforted  by  perceiving  in  the  first  as  in  the  last, 
that  the  fresh  genn  is  hidden  beneath  the  decay  we  deplore, 
and  that  new  life  is  proceeding  from  death  ! 

Deeply  as  we  inay  lament  the  earthward  tendency  of 
spiritual  things,  and  the  corruption  we  have  just  described 
as  existing  in  religious  institutions ; yet,  but  for  these  evils, 
the  mind  of  man  could  with  difficulty  have  entered  on  that 
peculiar  path,  which,  more  directly  than  any  other,  has  led 
to  his  essential  progress,  moral  and  intellectual, 

We  cannot  deny  the  fact,  that  ingenious,  diversified,  and 
profound  as  are  the  productions  of  the  middle  ages,  they  are 
yet  based  on  views  of  the  world,  visionary  in  character  and 
but  little  m accordance  with  the  reality  of  things.  Had  the 
Church  remamed  in  full  and  conscious  power,  she  would 
have  adhered  firmly  to  these  views,  narrowing  and  restrictinc/ 

human  intellect  was 

direction  ^ development  in  a totally  altered 

We  may  safely  assert  that,  during  those  ages,  the  mind 
"^J'^.'^^^necessarily  held  within  the  limits  of  a closely 
bounded  horizon.  The  renewed  acquaintance  with  antiquitv 
removed  thjs  barrier,  and  opened  a loftier,  a more  comprl! 
hensive,  and  a grander  prospect.  ^ 

ti,  classic  authors  were  altogether  unknown  to 

he  middle  ages.  The  avidity  with  which  the  Amte  to 

thii  respeS  wfth  0^0  de'Sid  ‘ Ttere' 
a differeiice,  which.  though  aifet^igteTZTelm'^on: 

SÄth-XÄo^^“^ 

ow“p1Xr  Ss.TTenl’::;'!  'thä?  te“hai’id''  a’"" 

ashonrr^yTafp«rerted''tras^  “ *“Lphy  i 

to  medicine.  They  may  thtis  b:®^;id^o  tevraird' te 
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producing  those  visionary  views  of  things  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded.  The  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  extracted  true 
Profit  from  all  they  read.  They  proceeded  from  the  Romans 
to  the  Greeks.  The  art  of  printing  disseminated  the 
Originals  throughout  the  world  in  copies  innumerable  j the 
true  Aristotle  superseded  that  falsified  by  the  Arabs.  _ Men 
studied  Science  from  the  unaltered  works  of  the  ancients  : 
geography  directly  from  Ptolemy,  botany  from  Dioscorides, 
medicine  from  Galen  and  Hippocrates.  How  rapidly  was 
the  mind  of  man  then  delivered  from  the  fantasies  that  had 
hitherto  peopled  the  world — from  the  prejudices  that  had 
held  his  spirit  in  thrall  ! 

We  should,  however,  say  too  much  were  we  to  assert 
for  these  times  an  immediate  evidence  of  originality  in  the 
cultivation  of  literature  and  Science,  the  discovery  of  new 
truths,  or  the  production  of  grand  ideas  ; as  yet  men  sought 
only  to  comprehend  the  ancients,  none  thought  of  going 
beyond  them.  The  efficacy  of  the  classic  writers  lay  not 
so  much  in  the  impulse  given  to  production  and  the  growth 
of  a Creative  spirit  in  literature,  as  in  the  habit  of  Imitation 

that  their  works  called  forth. 

But  in  this  imitation  will  be  found  one  of  the  causes  most 
immediatelycontributing  to  the  mental  progress ofthat  period. 

Men  sought  to  emulate  the  ancients  in  their  own  language. 
Leo  X was  an  especial  patron  of  this  pursuit  : he  read  the 
well-written  introduction  to  the  history  of  Jovius  aloud  in 
the  circle  of  his  intimates,  declaring  that  since  the  works  of 
Livy  nothing  so  good  had  been  produced.  _ A patron  of  the 
Latin  improvisators,  we  may  readily  conceive  the  charm  he 
would  find  in  the  talents  of  Vida,  who  could  set  forth  a 
subject  like  the  game  of  chess,  in  the  full  tones  of  well- 
cadenced  Latin  hexameters.  A mathematician,  celebrated 
for  expounding  his  Science  in . elegant  Latin,  was  invited 
from  Portugal ; in  this  manner  he  would  have  had  theology 
and  jurisprudence  taught,  and  church  history  written. 

Meanwhile  it  was  not  possible  that  things  could  remain 
stationary.  Once  arrived  at  this  point,  to  whatever  extent 
the  direct  imitation  of  the  ancients  in  their  own  tongues 
mio-ht  be  carried,  it  was  utterly  insufficient  to  occupy  the 
whole  field  of  intellect ; there  was  something  in  it  incomplete. 
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unsatisfactory,  and  it  was  so  widely  practised  that  this  defect 
could  not  long  escape  the  general  notice.  The  new  idea 
gradually  arose  of  imitating  the  ancients  in  the  mother 
tongue.  The  men  of  that  day  feit  themselves  to  stand  in 
the  same  posidon  with  regard  to  the  classic  authors,  as  did 
the  Romans  with  regard  to  the  Greeks  : they  determined  no 
longer  to  confine  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  a contest 
in  mere  details ; on  the  broad  fields  of  literature  were  they 
now  resolved  to  vie  with  their  masters,  and  with  youthful 
enthusiasm  did  they  rush  forward  on  this  new  career. 

1 he  language  of  nations  was  fortiinately  receiving  at  this 
precise  moment  an  improved  and  regulated  form.  The 
merit  of  Bembo  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  finished 
.style  of  his  Latin,  nor  in  those  essays  in  Italian  poetry  still 
remaining  to  ns,  as  in  his  well-devised  and  happily  successful 
efifoits  to  give  correctness  and  dignity  to  his  mother  tongue 
and  to  estabhsh  its  construction  according  to  fixed  rules! 
This  it  is  for  which  he  has  been  praised  by  Ariosto  ■ he 
appeared  precisely  at  the  ^ right  moment,  his  own  literary 
attempts  serving  lo  exemplify  his  doctrines. 

If  we  examine  the  circle  of  works,  formed  on  antique 
mode  s,  but  of  which  the  medium  was  that  Italian  so  incom- 
parab  e for  harmony  and  flexibility,  and  which  had  been  so 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  writer,  the  followine 
observations  are  forced  on  our  attention.  ^ 

But  httle  success  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  those  who 
soiight  too  dose  an  adherence  to  the  classic  model.  Traae- 
dies,  hke  the  “ Rosmunda  ” of  Rucellai,  constructed,  as  the 
editors  assure  us,  entirely  after  the  antique  : didactic  poems 
and  those  ,ke  “the  Bees”  of  the  same  anthor  (wherehtTe 
are  from  the  very  first  referred  to  Virgil,  who  is  turned  to 
account  m a thousand  ways  throughout  the  poem),  were  by 
no  means  favourably  received,  nor  did  they  produce  any  rea^ 
effec  on  the  progress  of  literature.  Comedih  were  from  the 
first  less  restramed.  It  was  in  their  very  nature  to  assume 
he  coloiir  and  Impression  of  the  time ; but  tlie  groundwork 
was  almost  invariably  some  fable  of'antiqnkyf  or  a p°« 
borrowed  from  Plautus.'  Men,  even  of  such  Slent  as  tos 
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possessed  by  Bibbiena  and  Machiavelli,  have  failed  to  secuie 
for  their  attempts  in  comedy  the  entire  approbation  of  later 
times.  ln  works  of  a different  description,  we  occasionally 
perceive  a species  of  conflict  between  their  component  parts, 
ancient  and  modern.  Thus,  in  the  “ Arcadia  ” of  Sanazzaro, 
how  peculiarly  do  the  prolix  periods  and  stilted  Latimty  ot 
the  prose  contrast  with  the  simplicity,  the  earnest  feelmg,  and 

rare  melody  of  the  verse ! . , v 

If  the  success  obtained,  considerable  as  it  was,  aia 

not  arrive  at  perfection,  that  should  by  no  means  excite 
astonishment : a great  example  was  at  all  events  gi^en— an 
attempt  made  that  has  proved  infimtely  productive  ; still,  the 
modern  elements  of  literature  neither  did  nor  could  _move 
with  perfect  freedom  in  the  classic  forms : the  spirit  was 
mastered  by  mies  imposed  on  it  from  without,  and  m flagrant 

discord  with  its  own  nature.  j a 

Bat  how  could  any  thing  really  great  be  produced  by 
mere  Imitation  ? The  master- works  of  antiqmty  do  assuredly 
possess  their  own  influence  as  models,  but  this  is  the  influence 
of  mind  on  mind.  It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  our  own  times 
that  the  beautiful  type  is  to  educate,  to  form,  to  excite,  but 

never  to  enslave.  u ^ Uo 

The  most  felicitous  creation  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be 

reasonably  hoped  for,  when  the  genius  of  those  times_  should 

arouse  itself  to  the  production  of  a work,  departmg  m form 

in  Rome  His  date  is  ihe  131h  of  March,  1519.  (See  App.  No.  8.) 
" Finita  dita  festa  (he  is  speaking  of  the  Carn.val)  se  ondo  ^ 
coLdia  che  fece  el  revcrend’""  Cibo,  dove  e stato  belhssima  cosa  Io 
apparato  tanto  superbo  che  non  si  potria  ehre.  La  comedia  fu  quest  , 
che  fu  fenta  una  berrara  e in  dita  sala  fu  fata  Ferrara  preciso  come  la 
e.  Dicono  che  Monsignor  rev’^  Cibo  venendo  per  u'sippo- 

una  comedia  li  fu  data  questa  comedia.  E sta 

e;iti  fli  Plauto  e dal  Eunucho  de  1 erenzio,  molto  belhssima.  . 

festival  beinfr  finished,  they  went  to  a comedy  given 

Cibo  where^vas  a fine  sight,  with  decoration  more  superb  than  I can 

Urme  of  “ho  “ not  Ihe  fitle  of  the  piece,  only  whence  tt  was 
taken. 
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and  matter  from  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  affected  by  their 
internal  influence  only. 

The  romantic  epos  owes  its  peculiar  charm  to  the  fact 
that  it  fulfils  these  conditions.  A Christian  fable,  combining 
the  religious  influence  with  heroic  interests,  siipplied  the 
groundwork  : the  most  prominent  figures  were  depicted  by 
a few  bold  broad  general  traits;  efficient  situations,  biit 
slightly  developed,  were  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  poet ; as 
was  the  poetic  expression  which  was  presented  to  him 
immediately  from  the  common  colloquy  of  the  people.  In 
aid  of  all  this  came  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  antique,  of  which  the  hiimanising  influences  coloured  and 
informed  the  whole.  How  different  is  the  Rinaldo  of 
Bojardo — noble,  modest,  replete  with  a joyous  love  of  action 
and  adventure — from  the  desperate  son  of  Aimon  of  the  old 
legend  ! How  does  the  extravagant,  the  violent,  the  gigantic 
of  the  earlier  representation,  become  transformed  into  the 
intelligible,  the  graceful,  and  the  charming ! There  is 
doubtless  something  attractive  and  agreeable  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  unadorned  old  stories  j but  how  greatly  is  our  enjoy- 
ment  increased,  when  the  melody  of  Ariosto’s  verse  floats 
along  with  US,  and  we  pass  from  one  bright  picture  to  another 
in  companionship  with  a cultivated  mind,  and  frank  cheerful 
spiiit ! The  imlovely  and  formless  has  wrought  itself  into 
beauty,  symmetry,  and  musicd 

A keen  susceptibility  to  pure  beauty  of  form,  with  the 
po\yer  of  expressing  it,  is  manifested  at  a few  favoured 
periods  only ; the  end  of  the  i5th  and  beginning  of  the  i6th 
centunes  was  one  of  them.  How  can  I hope  to  indicate 
^\ere  it  but  in  outline,  the  wealth  of  art,  whether  in  concep- 
tion  or  practice,  that  filled  those  times— the  fervid  devotion 
that  gaye  hfe  to  every  effort  ?_  It  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  all  that  IS  most  beautiful  in  the  productions  of  later 
ages  m architecture,  sculpture,  or  painting,  is  due  to  this 
short  period.  The  tendency  of  the  time  was  not  towards 
abstract  reasomngs,  but  rather  towards  a vivid  life  and  active 
practice : in  this  earnest  medium  did  men  live  and  move  I 


“7!,/  to  Work  out  this  subject  in  a special  treatise 

Zui  Geschichte  der  italienischen  Poesie.”  (Transactions  of  the 
■b.o)al  Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin,  1835.) 
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may  even  say,  that  the  fortress  erected  by  the  prince  against 
bis  enemy,  and  the  note  written  by  the  philologist  on  the 
margin  of  his  author,  have  a certain  something  in  common  : 
a severe  and  chaste  beauty  forms  the  groundwork  of  all  the 
prodiictions  of  the  period. 

We  cannot,  however,  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  when 
art  and  poetry  took  possession  of  religious  materials,  they  did 
not  leave  the  import  of  them  unchanged.  The  romantic 
epos,  presenting  iis  with  a legend  of  the  Church,  is  usually  in 
direct  Opposition  to  the  spirit  of  that  legend.  Ariosto  found 
it  needful  to  dismiss  from  his  fable  the  background  contain- 
ing  its  original  signification. 

In  earlier  times  the  share  of  religion  was  equal  with  that 
of  art  in  every  work  of  the  painter  or  sculptor  ; but  no 
sooner  had  the  breath  of  antiquity  been  feit  on  the  bosom  of 
art,  than  the  bonds  that  had  chained  her  to  subjects  exclu- 
sively  religious  were  cast  from  her  spirit.  We  see  this 
change  manifest  itself  more  decidedly  from  yearto  year  even 
in  the  works  of  Raphael.  People  may  blame  this,  if  they 
please  ; but  it  would  seem  to  be  certain  that  the  co-operation 
of  the  profane  element  was  necessary  to  the  full  development 
and  bloom  of  art. 

And  was  it  not  profoundly  significant  that  a pope  should 
himself  resolve  to  demolish  the  ancient  basilica  of  St.  Peter, 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Christendom,  every  part  of  which 
was  hallowed,  every  portion  crowded  with  monuments  that 
had  received  the  veneration  of  ages,  and  determine  to  erect 
a temple,  planned  after  those  of  antiquity,  on  its  site  ? This 
was  a purpose  exclusively  artistic.  The  two  factions  then 
dividing  the  jealous  and  contentious  world  of  art,  united  in 
urging  Julius  II  to  this  enterprise.  Michael  Angelo  desired 
a fitting  receptacle  for  that  monument  to  the  pope  which  he 
proposed  to  complete  on  a vast  scale  and  with  that  lofty 
grandeur  which  he  has  exhibited  in  his  Moses.  Yet  more 
pressing  was  Bramante.  It  was  his  ambition  to  bave  space 
for  the  execLition  of  the  bold  project,  long  before  conceived, 
of  raising  high  in  air,  on  colossal  pillars,  an  exact  copy  of 
the  Pantheon,  in  all  the  majesty  of  its  proportions.  Many 
cardinals  remonstrated,  and  it  would  even  appear  that  there 
was  a general  Opposition  to  the  plan  j so  much  of  personal 
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affection  attaches  itself  to  every  old  church,  how  much  more 
then  to  this  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Christendom  ! ^ But 
Julius  was  .ot  accustomed  to  regard  contradiction  ; without 
further  consideration  he  caused  one-half  of  the  old  church 
to  be  demolished,  and  himself  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  one. 

Thus  rose  again,  in  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  Christian 
worship,  those  forms  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  antique  rites 
had  found  so  eloquent  an  expression.  At  San  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  and  over  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  Bramante 
erected  a chapel  in  the  light  and  cheerful  form  of  a 
peripteros. 

If  this  involve  a contradiction,  it  was  one  that  pervaded 
the  whole  existence  and  afifected  all  the  habits  of  the  times. 

Men  frequented  the  Vatican,  less  to  kneel  in  devotion 
on  the  threshold  of  the  apostles  than  to  admire  those  great 
Works  of  ancient  art  that  enriched  the  dwelling  of  the  pontift' 
— the  Belvedere  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon. 

It  is  true  that  the  pope  was  exhorted  as  earnestly  as  ever 
to  make  war  against  infidels.  I find  this,  for  example,  in  a 
preface  of  Navagero ; ^ but  the  writer  was  not  concerning 
himself  for  the  Interests  of  Christianity  ; his  hope  was,  that 
the  pontifif  would  thus  recover  the  lost  writings  of  the  Greeks 
and  perhaps  of  the  Romans. 

In  this  exuberance  of  effort  and  production,  of  intellect 
and  art,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  increasing  temporal  power 
attached  to  the  highest  spiritual  dignity,  lived  Leo  X.  Men 
have  questioned  his  title  to  the  honour  of  giving  his  name 
to  the  period,  and  he  had  not  perhaps  any  great  merit  in 
doing  so,  but  he  was  indubitably  favoured  by  circumstances. 
His  character  had  been  formed  in  the  midst  of  those 
elements  that  fashioned  the  world  of  his  day,  and  he  had 

^ The  following  passage  is  given  by  Fea,  from  the  unprinted  work 
of  Panvinius  (De  rebus  antiquis  memorabilibiis  et  de  praestantia  basi- 
licae  S.  Petri  Apostolorum  Principis,  &c.)  “ Qua  in  re  (the  project 

of  the  new  building)  adversos  pene  habuit  cunctorum  ordinum  homines 
et  praesertim  cardinales  ; non  quod  novam  non  cuperent  basilicam 
magnificentissimam  exstrui,  sed  quiaantiquam  toto  terrariun  orbe  vene- 
rabilern,  tot  sanctorum  sepulchris  augustissimam,  tot  celeberrimis  in  ea 
gestis  insignein  funditus  deleri  ingemiscant.” 

^ Naugerii  Praefatio  in  Ciceronis  Orationes,  t.  i. 
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liberality  of  mindand  susceptibility  of  feeling  that  fitted  him 
for  the  furtherance  of  its  progress  and  the  enjoyment  of  its 
advantages.  If  he  found  pleasure  in  the  efforts  of  those 
who  were  hut  Imitators  of  the  Latin,  still  more  would  the 
Works  of  his_  contemporaries  delight  him.  It  was  in  his 
presence  that  the  first  tragedy  was  performed,  and  (in  spite  of 
the  objections  liable  to  be  found  in  a play  imitating  Plautus) 
the  first  comedy  also  that  was  produced  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage  ; there  is,  indeed,  scarcely  one  that  was  not  first  seen 
by  him.  Ariosto  was  among  the  acquaintance  of  his  youth. 
Machiavelli  composed  more  than  one  of  his  works  expressly 
for  him.  His  halls,  galleries,  and  chapels  were  filled  by 
Raphael  with  the  rieh  ideal  of  human  heauty,  and  with  the 
purest  expression  of  life  in  its  most  varied  forms.  He  was 
a passionate  lover  of  music,  a more  scientific  practice  of 
which  was  just  then  becoming  diffused  throughout  Italy  ; 
the  Sounds  of  music  were  daily  heard  floating  through  the 
palace,  Leo  hirnself  humming  the  airs  that  were  performed. 
This  may  all  be  considered  a sort  of  intellectual  sensuality, 
but  it  is  at  least  the  only  one  that  does  not  degrade  the 
man.  Leo  X was  full  of  kindness  and  ready  sympathies  ; 
rarely  did  he  refuse  a request,  and  when  compelled  to  do  so 
evinced  his  reluctance  by  the  gentlest  expressions.  “ He  is 
a good  man,”  says  an  observant  ambassador,  very  boun- 
teous  and  kindly ; he  would  avoid  all  disorders  if  it  were 
not  that  his  kinsmen  incite  him  to  them.”  ^ “ He  is  learned,” 

says  another,  “ and  the  friend  of  the  learned  ; religious  too, 
but  he  will  enjoy  his  life.”^  It  is  true  that  he  did  not 
ahvays  attend  to  the  pontifical  proprieties.  He  would  some- 
times  leave  Rome— to  the  despair  of  his  master  of  the 
ceremonies— not  only  without  a surplice,  but,  as  that  officer 
ruefully  bemoans  in  his  Journal,  “ What  is  worst  of  all,  even 
with  boots  on  his  feet  ! ” It  was  his  custom  to  pass  the 
autumn  in  rural  pleasures.  At  Viterbo  he  amused  hirnself 
with  hawking,  and  at  Corneto  with  hunting  the  stag.  The 

^ Zorzi. — “ Per  il  papa,  non  voria  ni  guerra  ni  fatiche,  ma  questi  soi 
lo  intriga.”  (See  App.  7.) 

- Marco  Minio,  Relazione. — “ E docto,  e amador  di  docti ; ben 
religioso,  ma  vol  viver.”  He  calls  him  “ bona  persona.”  (See  App. 
l\o.  8.) 
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lake  of  Bolsena  afforded  him  the  pleasure  of  fishing,  or  he 
^yould  pass  a certain  time  at  his  favourite  residence  of  Mal- 
liana,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  improvisatori  and 
other  men  of  light  and  agreeable  talents,  capable  of  making 
every  hour  pass  pleasantly.  Towards  winter  he  returned 
with  his  Company  to  Rome,  which  was  now  in  great  pros- 
peiity,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  having  increased  full 
one-third  in  a very  few  years.  Here  the  mechanic  found 
employment,  the  artist  honour,  and  safety  was  assured  to 
a . Never  had  the  court  been  more  animated,  more 
graceful,  more  intellectual.  In  the  matter  of  festivities 
whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  no  cost  was  spared,  nor  was’ 
any  expenditure  found  too  lavish  when  the  question  was  of 
amusements,  theatres,  presents,  or  marks  of  favour.  There 
was  high  jubilee  when  it  was  known  that  Giuliano  de’ 
Medici  meant  to  settle  with  his  young  wife  in  Rome.  “ God 
be  praised,  writes  Cardinal  Bibbiena  to  him,  “ for  here  we 
lack  nothmg  but  a court  with  ladies.” 

The  debasing  sensuality  of  Alexander  VI  cannot  fall  to 

toe  weS  the  court  of  Leo  X 

ca^no  h u absolute  blame,  although  we 

strirfK  that  his  pursuits  might  have  beer,  more 

the  church!*'^'^°'^‘^^‘’‘^®  " Posttion  as  supreme  head  of 

Easily  does  life  veil  its  own  incongruities  as  thev  piss 
but  no  sooner  do  men  set  themselves  to  ponder  exLihie’ 
and^compare,  than  at  once  they  beconfe  fuH; 

Of  true  Christian  Sentiment  and  conviction  there  rnul.l 

coVrart^d.rt,y  rpposed!"" 

Jupiter,  but  with  all  the  pamful  efforts  Pomponaazo 
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could  make,  with  all  bis  subtlety,  be  could  arrive  at  no 
otber  result  than  this  : “ If  tbe  lawgiver  dedared  tbe  soul 
immortal,  be  bad  done  so  witbout  troubling  bimself  about 
tbe  trutb.”  ^ 

Nor  are  we  to  believe  tbat  tbese  opinions  were  confined 
to  a few,  or  beld  only  in  secret.  Erasmus  declares  bimself 
astonisbed  at  tbe  blaspbemies  tbat  met  bis  ears  ^ attempts 
were  made  to  prove  to  bim — a foreigner — by  passages  from 
Pliny,  tbat  tbe  souls  of  men  are  absolutely  identical  witb 
tbose  of  beasts.^ 

Wbile  tbe  populace  bad  sunk  into  almost  beatben 
Superstition,  and  expected  tbeir  salvation  from  mere  ceie- 
monial  observances,  but  balf  understood,  tbe  bigber  classes 
were  manifesting  opinions  of  a tendency  altogetber  anti- 
religious. 

How  profoundly  astonisbed  must  Lutber  have  been,  on 
visiting  Italy  in  bis  youtb  ! At  tbe  very  moment  wben  tbe 
sacrifice  of  tbe  mass  was  completed,  did  tbe  priests  utter 
blaspbemous  words  in  denial  of  its  reality  ! 

It  was  even  considered  cbaracteristic  of  good  sodety, 
in  Rome,  to  call  tbe  prindples  of  Cbristianity  in  question. 
“One  passes,”  says  P.  Ant.  Bandino,=^  no  longer  for  a 
man  of  cultivation,  unless  one  put  fortb  beterodox  opinions 
regarding  tbe  Christian  faitb.”  At  court,  tbe  ordinances  of 
tbe  Catbolic  cburcb,  and  of  passages  from  boly  Scnpture, 

^ Pomponazzo  was  very  seriously  assailed  on  this  subject,  as  appears 
from  extracts  of  papal  letters  by  Contelori,  and  from  other  proofs. 
“ Petrus  de  Mantua,”  we  are  thus  told,  “ asseruit  quod  anima  rationahs 
secundum  propria  philosophiae  et  mentem  Aristotelis  sit  seu  videatur 
mortalis,  contra  determinationem  concilii  Lateranensis : papa  mandat 
ut  dictus  Petrus  revocet ; alias  contra  ipsum  procedatur.”  13  June, 

Burigny  : Life  of  Erasmus,  i.  139.  Here  may  also  be  quoted  the 
following  passage  from  Paul  Canensius  in  the  Vita  Pauli  II  Pan 
quoque  diligentia  e medio  Romanae  curiae  nefandum  nonnullorum 
iuvenum  sectam  scelestamqiie  opitiionem  sustulit,  qui  depravatis  mon- 
bus  asserebant  nostram  fidem  orthodoxam  ])otius  quibusdam  sanctoumi 
asUUiis  quam  veris  rerum  testimoniis  subsistere.”  A very  decided 
materialism  is  evinced  by  The  Triumph  of  Charlemagne  a poem  by 
Ludovici,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  quotations  of  Daru  in  the  qoth  book 
of  his  Histoire  de  Venise, 

* In  Caracciolo’s  MS.  life  of  Paul  IV.  “In  quel  tempo  non  pareva 
fosse  galantuomo  e buon  cortegiano  colui  che  de’  dogmi  della  chiesa  non 
aveva  qualche  opinion  erronea  cd  heretica. 
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were  made  subjects  of  jest — the  mysteries  of  the  faith  had 
become  matter  of  derision. 

We  thus  see  how  all  is  enchained  and  connected — how 
one  event  calls  forth  another.  The  pretensions  of  temporal 
princes  to  ecclesiastical  power  awaken  a secular  ambition  in 
the  popes,  the  corrnption  and  decline  of  religious  institutions 
elicit  the  development  of  a new  intellectnal  tendency,  tili  at 
length  the  very  foiindations  of  the  faith  become  shaken  in 
the  public  opinion. 


4.  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  PAPACY  IN  GERMANY 

There  appears  to  me  something  especially  remarkable 
in  the  dispositions  of  Germany,  as  exhibited  at  this  moment. 
In  the  intellectual  development  we  have  just  been  consider- 
ing,  her  part  was  a decided  and  influential  one,  but  con- 
ducted  in  a manner  peculiar  to  herseif. 

In  Italy,  the  Promoters  of  classical  study,  and  those 
from  whom  the  age  received  its  Impulse  towards  it,  were 
poets;  as,  for  example,  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch.  In  Ger- 
many, the  same  effect  was  due  to  a religious  fraternity,  the 
Hieronymites,— a community  nnited  by  a life  of  labour 
passed  m Sequestration  from  the  world.  It  was  one  of  this 
brotherhood,  the  profound  and  blameless  mystic,  Thomas  ä 
Kempis  from  whose  school  proceeded  all  those  earnest  and 
venerable  men  who,  first  drawn  to  Italy  by  the  light  of 
ancient  learnmg,  newly  kindled  there,  afterwards  returned  to 
pour  its  beneficent  mfluence  over  the  breadth  of  Germanyd 
e difference  thus  observable  in  the  beginning  was 
equally  apparent  in  the  subsequent  progress. 

_ In  Italy,  the  works  of  the  ancients  were  studied  for  the 

Germany,  for  the  aids  they 
offered  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  The  Italians  sought  a 
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Solution  of  the  highest  problems  that  can  occupy  the  human 
intellect,  if  not  by  independent  thought,  at  least  with  the 
help  of  the  ancients ; the  Germans  collected  all  that  was 
best  throughout  antiquity  for  the  education  of  their  youth. 
The  Italians  were  attracted  towards  the  ancients  by  the 
beauty  of  form  ; this  they  sought  to  imitate,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  formation  of  a national  literature  : among  the 
Germans,  these  same  studies  took  a more  spiritual  direction. 
The  fame  of  Erasmus  and  Reuchlin  is  familiär  to  all ; if  we 
inquire  what  constitutes  the  principal  merit  of  the  latter,  we 
find  it  to  be  his  having  written  the  first  Hebrew  grammar, — 
a monument  of  which  he  hoped,  as  did  the  Italian  poets  of 
their  works,  that  “ it  would  be  more  durable  than  brass ; ” 
as  by  him  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  was  first  facili- 
tated,  so  was  that  of  the  New  Testament  indebted  to  Eras- 
mus. To  this  it  was  that  his  attention  was  devoted ; it  was 
he  who  first  caused  it  to  be  printed  in  Greek,  and  his  Para- 
phrases  and  Commentaries  on  it  have  produced  an  effect  far 
surpassing  the  end  he  had  proposed  to  himself. 

While  the  public  mind  of  Italy  had  become  alienated 
from,  and  even  opposed  to,  the  Church,  an  effect  in  some 
respects  similar  had  taken  place  in  Germany.  There,  that 
freedom  of  thought  which  can  never  be  wholly  suppressed, 
gained  admission  into  the  literary  world,  and  occasionally 
displayed  itself  in  decided  scepticism.  A more  profound 
theology,  also,  had  arisen,  from  sources  but  imperfectly 
known,  and  though  discountenanced  by  the  Church,  had 
never  been  put  down ; this  now  formed  an  essential  part  of 
the  literary  movement  in  Germany.  ln  this  point  of  view, 
I consider  it  worthy  of  remark,  that,  even  as  early  as  the 
year  1513,  the  Bohemian  brethren  made  advances  to  Eras- 
mus, whose  modes  of  thought  were,  nevertheless,  entirely 
different  from  their  own.^ 

Thus,  on  either  side  the  Alps,  the  progress  of  the  age 
was  in  direct  Opposition  to  ecclesiastical  ascendancy.  ln 
Italy  this  tendency  was  associated  with  Science  and  litera- 
ture ; in  Germany  it  arose  from  biblical  studies,  and  a more 
profound  theology.  There  it  was  negative  and  incredulous  ; 
here  it  was  positive,  and  full  of  an  earnest  faith.  There  it 
Füsslin  : Kirchen-  und  Ketzergeschichte,  ii.  82. 
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destroyed  the  very  foundations  of  the  Church ; here  the 
desire  was  to  constmct  the  edifice  anew.  In  Italy  it  was 
mocking  and  sarcastic,  but  ever  pliant  and  deferential  to 
power  ; in  Germany,  full  of  a serious  Indignation,  and  deeply 
determined  on  a stubbornness  of  assault  such  as  the  Roman 
church  had  never  before  ex_perienced. 

The  fact  that  this  was  first  directed  against  the  abuses 
arising  from  the  sale  of  indulgences,  has  sometimes  been 
regarded  as  mere  matter  of  accident ; but  as  the  alienation 
of  that  which  is  most  essentially  spiritual,  involved  in  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences,  laid  open  and  gave  to  vievv  the 
weakest  point  in  the  whole  System — that  woiidliness  of  spirit 
now  prevalent  in  the  Church — so  was  it,  of  all  things,  best 
calculated  to  shock  and  offend  the  convictions  of  those 
earnest  and  profound  thinkers,  the  German  theologians.  A 
man  like  Luther,  whose  religion  was  sincere  and  deeply  feit, 
whose  opinions  of  sin  and  justification  were  those  propounded 
by  the  early  German  theologists,  and  confirmed  in  his  mind 
by  the  study  of  Scripture,  which  he  had  drunk  in  with  a 
thirsting  heart,  could  not  fail  to  be  revolted  and  shocked  by 
the  sale  of  indulgences.  Forgiveness  of  sins  to  be  purchased 
for  money  ! this  must  of  necessity  be  deeply  offensive  to 
him,  whose  conclusions  were  drawn  from  profound  contem- 
plation  of  the  eternal  relation  subsisting  between  God  and 
man,  and  who  had  learned  to  interpret  Scripture  for  himself. 

It  is  true  that  he  did,  by  all  means,  oppose  the  sale  of 
indulgences  ; but,  led  on  from  Step  to  Step  by  the  ill-founded 
and  prejudiced  Opposition  he  encountered,  he  was  presently 
made  aware  of  the  connection  subsisting  between  this 
monstrous  abuse  and  the  general  disorders  of  the  Church. 
His  was  not  a nature  to  shrink  from,  or  tremble  at,  the  most 
extreme  measures.  With  unhesitating  boldness,  he  attacked 
the  head  of  the  Church  himself.  From  the  midst  of  an  Order, 
hitherto  the  most  submissive  adherents  and  devoted  defenders 
of  the  papacy,  that  of  the  Friars-Mendicant,  now  rose  the 
most  determined  and  most  vigorous  Opponent  the  pontificate 
had  yet  known.  And  as  Luther,  with  the  utmost  precision 
and  acuteness,  held  up  its  own  declared  principles  in  the  face 
of  that  power  which  had  so  widely  departed  from  them, — as 
he  did  but  express  truths  of  which  all  men  had  long  been 
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convinced, — as  bis  Opposition,  the  full  Import  of  which  had 
not  yet  become  apparent,  was  acceptable  to  those  who  rejected 
the  faith,  and  yet,  because  it  was  undertaken  in  defence  of 
those  principles,  was  consonant  to  the  mind  of  the  earnest 
believer,— so  had  his  writings  an  incalculable  effect,  and  were 
rapidly  disseminated,  not  in  Germany  alone,  but  through  the 
whole  World. 


CHAPTER  III 


POLITICAL  COMPLICATIONS.  — CONNECTION 
BETWEEN  THESE  AND  THE  REFORMATION 


The  secLiIar  spirit  that  had  now  taken  possession  of  the 
papacy  had  occasioned  a twofold  movement  in  the  world 
1 he  one  was  rehgious ; a falling  off  from  the  Church  had 

resfr.’  was  manifest  that  the  future  would  behold 

results  of  immeasurable  consequence.  The  second  move- 
ment was  of  a pohtical  nature;  the  conflicting  elements  so 

ff fermenting  violently,  and  could  not 
fall  to  produce  new  combinations.  These  two  movements 
eir  effect  on  each  other,  and  the  contests  to  which  they 
gave  rise  imposed  their  influence  on  the  history  of  the 
popedom  during  a period  of  ages  ^ ^ 

Well  would  it  be  for  States  and  princes,  were  all  con- 
nee  that  no  essential  good  can  result  to  them  except  from 
their  own  exertions,-that  no  benefit  is  real  unlesraco  Wd 
by  their  own  native  strength  and  effort ! acquired 

.1  , ^ Italian  powers  were  labouring  to  conouer  enrh 

11.1  ih,,  ii  5"'fi 
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achievements,  had  he  not  been  upheld  by  the  Spamards  and 
Swiss.  How  could  those  who  had  gained  the  victory  fall 
to  seek  their  utmost  profit  in  the  preponderance  it  procured 
them  ? Julius  did  not  neglect  to  ask  himself  this  question, 
and  sought  to  maintain  a kind  of  equipoise  by  employing 
only  the  least  formidable the  Swiss  namely ; believing  he 

niight  lead  them  as  he  pleased. 

But  the  event  failed  to  justify  this  expectation:  tvvo 

o-reat  powers  arose,  and  these  contended,  if  not  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world,  at  least  for  supremacy  in  Europe j 
with  neither  of  these  could  the  pontiff  hope  to  compete,  and 
it  was  in  Italy  that  they  sought  their  battle-ground. 

The  French  were  the  first  to  show  themselves  : soon 
after  the  accession  of  Leo  X they  appeared,  in  greater  force 
than  any  with  which  they  had  ever  ^efore  crossed  the  Al^ 
to  regain  possession  of  Milan.  Francis  I,  m all  th  _ 
of  his  chivalrous  youth,  was  their  leader.  Eveything 
depended  on  the  question  of  whether  the  Swiss  could  resist 
him  or  not;  therefore  it  was  that  the  battle  of  Marignan 
had  so  paramount  an  importance  ; for  here  this  qnestion 
was  resolved.  The  Swiss  were  totally  routed,  and  sine 
that  defeat  they  have  exercised  no  independent  influence 

The  battle  had  remained  undecided  on  the  first  day,  and 
a report  of  victory  to  the  Swiss  having  reached  Rome,  bon- 
fires^  had  been  lighted  throughout  the  City.  _ The  earliest 
intelligence  of  the  second  day’s  battle  and  its  resu  t was 
received  by  the  envoy  of  the  Venetians,  who  were  in  ahiance 
with  Francis,  and  had  in  no  small  degree 
decide  the  fortune  of  the  day.  At  a very  early  hour  of  the 
morning  he  hastened  to  the  Vatican  to  communicate  his 
Intelligence  to  the  pope,  who  came  forth  ^'^en  but  h J 
dressed  to  give  him  audience.  “Your  Hohness,  said 
the  envoy,  “ gave  me  bad  news  last  night,  and  they  were 
false  besidedto-day  I bring  you  good  --  and  they 
triie  • the  Swiss  are  beaten.”  He  then  read  the  letters 
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profound  alarm.  “ What  then  will  become  of  ns  ? What 
will  become  even  of  yourselves?”  he  inquired.  “ We  hope 
the  best  for  both.”  “ Sir  Envoy,”  replied  the  pope,  “ we 

must  throw  ourselves  into  the  king’s  arms  and  cry  miseri- 
cordia.”  ^ 

In  effect,  the  French  acquired  a decided  preponderance 
in  Italy  by  this  victory.  Had  it  been  vigorously  followed 
up,  neither  Tuscany  nor  the  States  of  the  Church,  both  so 
easily  incited  to  revolt,  could  have  offered  them  resistance 
and  the  Spaniards  would  have  found  it  sufficiently  difficult 
to  maintain  themselves  in  Naples.  “The  king  ” says 
Francesco  Vettori,  explicitly,  “might  become  lord  of  Italy 
How  much  was  at  this  moment  depending  on  Leo  ' 

Lorenzo  de’  Medici  said  of  his  three  sons,  Giuliano, 
Pietro  and  Giovanni,  that  the  first  was  good,  the  second  a 

Thk  Giovanni,  he  was  prudent. 

This  third  was  pope  LeoX;  and  he  now  shewed  himself 
equal  to  the  difficult  position  into  which  he  had  fallen 

f cardinals,  he  betook  him- 
elt  to  PolOöna  to  have  a Conference  with  the  king-^  then 

l concluded  the  Concordat  (before  alluded 
r?il,V  between  them  the  rights  of  the 

PiaLnTa'^ffi^^^^^  compelled  to  give  up  Parma  and 

^ succeeded  in  dispersing  the  storm  that 
ad  threatened  him,  persuaded  the  king  to  return  and 
m^lf  remained  secure  in  the  possession  of  his  dominions 

y P porhon  of  his  territory,  was  yet  able  to  retain 
oüiers.  (App.  No.  7.)  ^ ^ Pasqualigo,  Danclolo,  and 

k so  l'^n°SlSndo'’m1Sico°r  Lui''"  !» 

vostra  santia  non  avri  "ara™u"o!»  ’ ^ 

ii  suoi  oonsullor?dfvennTbochars°a^Bo?*'''*'°  ‘ 

(ap.) : molti  cardinali  tra  i ounl  U Vnra®  di  la  sede 

pur  vi  volse  andar  ” * ^ dmal  Pladnano,  lo  disconsejava  ; 

VOL.  I. 
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bis  hold  on  two  provinces,  but  lately  conquered,  accus- 
tomed  to  independence,  and  replete  with  every  element  of 
revolt. 

Leo  X bas  been  constantly  censured  for  bis  attack  on 
Urbino,  a princely  house,  which  had  alforded  refuge  and 
hospitality  to  bis  own  family  when  driven  into  exile.  The 
provocation  to  this  attack,  and  Leo’s  motive  for  resolving 
on  it,  were  as  follow  ; — The  diike  of  Urbino,  being  in  the 
pope’s  pay,  had  deserted  bim  at  a very  critical  moment ; the 
pontifif  then  said  that  “ if  he  did  not  visit  him  with  punish- 
ment  for  this,  there  would  be  no  baron  in  the  States  of  the 
Church  so  powerless  as  not  to  venture  opposing  him.  He 
had  found  the  pontificate  respected ; nor  should  it  cease  to 
be  while  in  his  hands.”  ^ As,  however,  the  duke  was  iipheld 
by  the  French,  at  least  in  secret, — as  he  had  partisans 
throughout  the  States,  and  even  'in  the  College  of  cardinals, 
a contest  with  him  was  likely  to  prove  dangerous  : it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  expel  so  warlike  a prince.  Leo  was 
occasionally  seen  to  tremble  at  the  receipt  of  unfavourable 
news,  and  was  often  reduced  to  extreme  perplexity.  It  is 
said,  too,  that  a plan  was  formed  for  poisoning  him  in  the 
course  of  treatment  for  a malady  under  which  he  laboured. 
The  pope  did  at  length  succeed  in  defending  himself  from 
this  enemy,  but  we  have  seen  that  it  was  not  without  great 
difhculty.  The  defeat  of  his  party  by  the  Frencli  atfected 
him,  not  only  in  his  Capital,  but  even  in  his  very  palace.^ 

The  second  great  power  had  meanwhile  become  Con- 
solidated. How  extraordinary  does  it  seem  that  one  and 
the  same  prince  should  hold  the  sceptre  in  Vienna,  Brussels, 
Valladolid,  Saragossa,  and  Naples  ! Nor  was  this  all,  his 
rule  extended  even  to  another  continent ; yet  this  was 
brought  about  almost  imperceptibly  by  a series  of  family 
alliances.  This  aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
which  linked  together  so  many  different  countries,  was  one 

1 Franc.  Vettori  (Scnmario  della  Storia  _d’  Italia),  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Medici,  gives  this  explanation  (see  App.  i6).  The 
defender  of  Francesco  Maria,  Giov.  Batt.  Leoni,  relates  lacts  tending 
very  nearly  to  the  same  import.  (Vita  di  Francesco  Maria,  p.  i66  ff.) 

* Fea,  in  the  Notizie  intorno  Rafaele,  p.  35,  has  given  the  sentence 
against  the  three  cardinals  from  the  Acts  of  the  Consistory,  and  this 
refers  distinctly  to  their  understanding  with  Francesco  Maria. 
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of  the  most  important  and  eventful  changes  that  Europe 
had  yet  witnessed.  At  that  moment,  when  the  nations  were 
diverging  from  the  point  that  had  hitherto  been  their 
common  centre,  they  were  again  gathered,  by  their  political 
circLimstances,  into  new  combinations  and  formed  into  a 
new  System.  The  power  of  Austria  instantly  placed  itself 
in  Opposition  to  the  preponderance  of  France.  With  his 
imperial  dignity,  Charles  V acquired  legal  Claims  to 
supremacy,  at  least  in  Lombardy.  This  being  the  state  of 
things  in  Italy,  war  was  kindled  with  but  slight  delay. 

The  popes,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  had  hoped  to' 
secure  entire  independence  by  the  extension  of  their  States  ; 
they  now  found  themselves  hemmed  in  between  two  greatly 
supenor  powers.  A pope  was  not  so  insignificant  that 
he  could  remain  neutral  in  a strife  between  them,  neither 
was  he  sufiiciently  powerful  to  secure  preponderance  for 
that  scale  into  which  he  should  cast  his  weight ; his  safety 
could  only  be  found  in  the  dexterous  use  of  passing  events. 
Leo  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  when  a man  has  formed 
a compact  with  one  party,  he  must  none  the  less  take  care 
to  negotiate  with  the  other ; ^ this  double-tongued  policy  was 
forced  on  him  by  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed. 

But  the  pontiff  could  not  seriously  entertain  a doubt  as 
t^o  the  party  which  it  was  his  interest  to  adopt ; for  had 
he  not  feit  it  of  infinite  importance  to  regain  Parma  and 
Piacenza,  had  the  promise  of  Charles  V,  that  an  Italian 
should  hold  possession  of  Milan,  a thing  so  much  to  his 
advantage,  been  insufificient  to  determine  his  choice,  there 
was  still  another  consideration,  and  one  that  appears  to 

me  entirely  conclusive— this  was  a motive  connected  with 
religion. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  time  that  we  are  con- 
templating,  there  was  no  assistance  so  much  desired  by  the 
temporal  Sovereigns  in  their  disputes  with  the  popes  as  that 
ot  a spiritual  Opposition  to  their  decrees.  Charles  VIII  of 
France  had  no  more  efficient  ally  against  Alexander  VI 
tnan  the  Dominican  Girolamo  Savonarola  at  Florence 


Dicesi  clel  Papa  Leone,  che 
prima,  soleva  dir  che  perö  non 
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When  Louis  XII  had  resigned  all  hope  of  a reconciliation 
with  Julius  II,  he  summoned  a council  to  meet  at  Pisa,  and 
this,  though  producing  no  great  effect,  yet  excited  luuch 
alarm  in  Rome.  But  when  had  the  pope  so  hold  or  so 
prosperous  an  Opponent  as  Luther  ? I he  mere  fact  that  so 
fearless  a foe  to  the  papacy  had  made  his  appearance,  the 
very  existence  of  such  a phenomenon,  was  highly  sigmficant, 
and  imparted  to  the  person  of  the  reformer  a decided 
political  importance.  It  was  thus  that  Maximilian  con- 
sidered  it,  nor  would  he  permit  injury  of  any  kind  to  be 
offered  to  this  monk ; he  caused  him  to  be  specially  recom- 
mended  to  the  elector  of  Saxony— “ there  might  come  a 
time  when  he  would  be  needed  ” — and  from  that  moment 
the  influence  of  Luther  increased  day  by  day.  The  pope 
could  neither  convince  nor  alarm  this  impracticable  Opponent, 
neither  could  he  get  him  into  his  hands.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Leo  failed  to  perceive  the  danger  j more  than 
once  did  he  urge  the  many  theologians  and  men  of  talent 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  in  Rome,  to  engage  themselves 
in  contest  with  this  formidable  controversialist.  One  resource 
yet  remained  to  him.  Might  he  not  hope  that  by  an  alliance 
with  the  emperor  he  should  secure  the  aid  of  that  sovereign 
for  the  repression  of  these  religious  innovations,  as  it  was 
certain  that  they  would  be  protected  and  even  promoted  by 
the  emperor,  should  Leo  declare  against  him 

The  affairs  of  Europe,  religious  and  political,  were  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  diet  of  Worms  (1521).  Here 
the  pope  entered  into  a league  with  the  emperor  for  the 
recovery  of  Milan.  On  the  day  when  this  alliance  was 
concluded,  the  edict  of  outlawry  proclaimed  against  Luther 
is  said  to  have  been  also  dated.^  There  may  have  been  other 
motives  operating  to  produce  this  act  of  proscription  j but  no 
one  will  persuade  himself  that  there  was  not  an  immediate 
Connection  between  the  outlawry  and  the  political  treaty. 

And  no  long  time  elapsed  before  the  twofold  effect  of 

this  league  became  manifest. 

Luther  was  seized  in  the  Wartburg  and  kept  in  con- 
cealment.^  The  Italians  at  first  refused  to  believe  that 

^ Luther  was  believecl  to  be  dead  ; it  was  pid  that  he  had  been 
murdered  by  the  partisans  of  the  pope.  Palavicini  (Istoria  del  Concilio 
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Charles  had  allowed  him  to  escape,  from  a conscientious 
regard  to  the  safe-conduct  he  had  granted.  “ Since  he 
perceived,”  said  they,  “ that  the  pope  greatly  feared  Luther’s 
doctrine,  he  designed  to  hold  him  in  check  with  that 
rein.”  ^ 

However  this  may  be,  Luther  certainly  disappeared  for 
some  time  from  the  stage  of  the  world ; he  was,  to  a certain 
extent,  without  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  the  pope  had  in  any 
case  procured  the  adoption  of  decisive  measures  against  him. 

The  combined  forces  of  the  pope  and  emperor  were 
meanwhile  successful  in  Italy;  one  of  Leo’s  nearest  re- 
lations,  Cardinal  Giulio  de’  Medici,  the  son  of  his  father’s 
brother,  was  himself  in  the  field,  and  entered  with  the  con- 
quering  army  into  Milan.  It  was  asserted  in  Rome  that  the 
pope  had  designs  of  conferring  on  him  the  duchy ; but  I 
find  no  distinct  proof  of  this,  nor  do  I think  the  emperor 
would  readily  have  acceded  to  it : even  without  this,  how- 
ever, the  advantages  gained  by  Rome  were  enormous. 
Parma  and  Piacenza  were  recovered,  the  French  were  com- 
pelled  to  withdraw,  and  the  pope  might  safely  calculate  on 
exercising  great  influence  over  the  new  sovereign  of  Milan. 

It  was  a crisis  of  infinite  moment : a new  state  of  things 
had  arisen  in  politics — a great  movement  had  commenced  in 
the  Church.  The  aspect  of  affairs  permitted  Leo  to  flatter 
himself  that  he  should  retain  the  power  of  directing  the 
first,  and  he  had  succeeded  in  repressing  the  second.  He 
was  still  young  enough  to  indulge  the  anticipation  of  fully 
profiting  by  the  results  of  this  auspicious  moment. 

Strange  and  delusive  destiny  of  man  ! The  pope  was  at 
his  villa  of  Malliana,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  his 
party  had  triumphantly  entered  Milan ; he  abandoned  him- 
self to  the  exultation  arising  naturally  from  the  successful 
completion  of  an  important  enterprise,  and  looked  cheer- 
fully  on  at  the  festivities  his  people  were  preparing  on  the 
occasion. 

di  Trento,  i.  c.  28)  infcrs  from  the  letters  of  Alexander,  that  the  nuncios 
were  in  danger  of  their  lives  on  that  account. 

' Vettori : “Carlo  si  excuso  di  non  poter  procedere  piu  oltre 
rispetto  al  salvocondotto  ; ma  la  verita  fu,  che  conoscendo  che  il  papa 
temeva  molti  di  quebta  doctrina  di  Luthero,  lo  volle  tenere  con  questo 
freno.”  ^ 
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He  paced  backwards  and  forwards  tili  deep  in  the  night 
between  the  window  and  a blazing  hearth^ — it  was  the 
month  of  November.  Somewhat  exhausted,  but  still  in 
high  spirits,  he  arrived  in  Rome,  and  the  rejoicings  there 
celebrated  for  his  triumph  were  not  yet  concluded,  when  he 
was  attacked  by  a mortal  disease.  “ Pray  for  me,”  said  he 
to  his  servants,  “ that  I may  yet  make  you  all  happy.”  We 
see  that  he  loved  life,  but  his  hour  was  come,  he  had  not 
time  to  receive  the  sacrament  nor  extreme  unction.  So 
suddenly,  so  prematurely,  and  surrounded  by  hopes  so 
bright,  he  died, — “ as  the  poppy  fadeth.”  ^ 

The  Roman  populace  could  not  forgive  their  pontiff  for 
dying  without  the  sacraments — for  having  spent  so  much 
money,  and  yet  leaving  large  debts.  They  pursued  his 
corpse  to  its  grave  with  insult  and  reproach.  “ Thou  hast 
crept  in  like  a fox,”  they  exclaimed ; “ like  a hon  hast  thou 
ruled  US,  and  like  a dog  hast  thou  died.”  ^ After-times,  on 
the  contrary,  have  designated  a Century  and  a great  epoch 
in  the  progress  of  mankind,  by  his  name. 

We  have  called  him  fortunate.  Once  he  had  overcome 
the  first  calamity,  that  after  all  affected  other  members  of 
his  house  rather  than  himself,  his  destiny  bore  him  onward 
from  pleasure  to  pleasure,  and  from  success  to  success ; the 

* Copia  di  una  lettera  di  Roma  alli  Signori  Bolognesi,  a di  3 Dec. 
1521,  scritta  per  Bartholomeo  Argilelli. — See  vol.  xxxii.  of  Sanuto. 
The  intelligence  reached  the  pope  on  the  24th  of  November,  during  the 
Benedicite.  This  also  he  accepted  as  a particiilarly  good  omen — 
“ Questa  e una  buona  nuova  che  havete  portato,”  he  remarked.  The 
Swiss  immediately  began  to  fire  Jeux  de  joie.  Leo  requested  them  to 
desist,  but  in  vain. 

^ There  was  instant  suspicion  of  poison.  Lettera  di  Hieronymo  Bon 
a suo  barba,  a di  5 Dec.,  in  Sanuto.  “Non  si  sa  certo  se  ’l  pontefice 
sia  morto  di  veneno.  Fu  aperto.  Maistro  Ferando  judica  sia  stato 
venenato  : alcuno  de  li  altri  no  : e di  questa  opinione  Mastro  Severino, 
che  lo  vide  aprire,  dice  che  non  e venenato.”  [It  is  not  certainly  known 
whether  the  pope  died  of  poison  or  not.  He  was  opened.  Master 
Ferando  judged  that  he  was  poisoned,  others  thought  not.  Of  this 
last  opinion  is  Master  Severino,  who  saw  him  opened,  and  says  he  was 
not  poisoned.] 

^ Capitoli  di  una  lettera  scritta  a Roma,  21  Dec.  1521.  “ Concludo 
che  non  e morto  mai  papa  cum  peggior  fama  dapoi  e la  chiesa  di  Dio.” 
[I  judge  there  never  died  a pope  in  worse  repute  since  the  church  of 
God  had  existence.] 
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most  adverse  circumstances  were  turned  to  his  elevaüon 
and  prosperity.  In  a species  of  intellectual  intoxication, 
and  in  the  ceaseless  gratification  of  all  his  wishes,  did  his 
life  flow  on.  This  was  in  a great  measure  the  result  of  his 
own  better  qualities — of  that  liberal  kindness,  that  activity 
of  intellect,  and  ready  perception  of  good  in  others,  which 
were  among  his  distinguishing  characteristics.  d hese  qualities 
are  the  fairest  gifts  of  nature — felicitous  peculiarities,  raiely 
acquired,  but  when  possessed  how  greatly  do  they  enhance 
all  life’s  enjoyments  ! His  state  affairs  did  but  slightly  dis- 
turb  the  current  of  his  pleasures  ; he  did  not  concern  himself 
with  the  details,  looking  only  to  leading  facts ; thus  he  was 
not  oppressed  by  labour,  since  it  called  into  exercise  the 
noblest  faculties  of  his  intellect  only.  It  was  perhaps  pre- 
cisely  because  he  did  not  chain  his  thoughts  to  business, 
through  every  day  and  hour,  that  his  management  of  affairs 
was  so  comprehensive.  Whatever  the  perplexity  of  the 
moment,  never  did  he  lose  sight  of  the  one  guiding  thought 
that  was  to  light  his  way ; invariably  did  the  essential  and 
moving  Impulse  emanate  directly  from  himself.  At  the 
moment  of  his  death,  the  purposes  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
self in  the  policy  he  had  pursued  were  all  tending  towards 
the  happiest  results.  It  may  be  considered  a further  proof 
of  his  good  fortune  that  his  life  was  not  prolonged.  Times 
of  a different  character  succeeded,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  could  have  opposed  a successful  resistance 
to  their  unfavourable  influences.  The  whole  weight  of  them 
was  experienced  by  his  successors. 


The  conclave  lasted  long “ Sirs,”  said  the  Cardinal 
de’  Medici,  whom  the  return  of  the  enemies  of  his  house  to 
Urbino  and  Perugia  filled  with  alarm,  and  who  feared  for 
Florence  itself, — “ Sirs,  I perceive  that  of  us  who  are  here 
assembled,  no  one  can  become  pope.  I have  proposed  to 
you  three  or  four,  but  you  have  rejected  them  all.  Neither 
can  I accept  those  whom  you  propose ; we  must  seek  a 
pope  among  those  who  are  not  present.”  Assenting  to  this, 
the  cardinals  asked  who  it  was  that  he  had  in  view  : “ Take,” 
said  he,  “the  Cardinal  of  Tortosa,  an  aged  venerable  man, 
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who  is  universally  esteemed  a saint.”  ^ This  was  Adrian  of 
Utrecht,  formerly  a professor  at  Louvain ; ^ pg  had  been 
tutor  to  Charles  V,  who  from  personal  attachment  had  given 
him  the  office  of  a governor,  and  promoted  his  elevation  to 
the  dignity  of  Cardinal.  Cardinal  Cajetan,  although  not  of 
the  Medicean  party,  rose  to  speak  in  praise  of  the  candidate 
proposed.  Who  could  have  believed  that  the  cardinals, 
ever  accustomed  to  consult  their  personal  Interests  in  the 
choice  of  a pope,  would  agree  to  select  an  absent  Nether- 
lander,  with  whom  no  one  could  make  conditions  for  his 
own  private  advantage  ? They  suffered  themselves  to  be 
surprised  into  this  determination,  and  when  the  affair  was 
concluded,  they  could  not  themselves  account  for  the  de- 
cision  they  had  arrived  at.  “They  were  well  nigh  dead 
with  fright,”  says  one  of  our  authorities.  They  are  also 
said  to  have  persuaded  themselves  that  Adrian  would  not 
accept  the  dignity.  Pasquin  amused  himself  at  their  ex- 
pense,  representing  the  pope  elect  as  a schoolmaster,  and 
the  cardinals  as  schoolboys  whom  he  was  chastising. 

On  a worthier  man,  however,  the  choice  of  the  conclave 
could  scarcely  have  fallen.  The  reputation  of  Adrian  was 
without  a blemish ; laborious,  upright,  and  pious,  he  was 
of  so  earnest  a gravity,  that  a faint  smile  was  his  nearest 
approach  to  mirth,  yet  benevolent  withal,  full  of  pure  inten- 
tions,  a true  servant  of  religion.^  What  a contrast  when  he 

[ Lettera  di  Roma  a di  19  Zener.,  in  Sanuto.  “ Medici,  dubitando 
de  li  casi  suoi,  se  la  cosa  fosse  troppo  ita  in  longo  deliberö  mettere  con- 
clusione,  et  havendo  in  animo  questo  c'®.  Dertusense  per  esser  imperial- 
issimo,  disse,”  &c. 

- It  is  thus  that  he  calls  himself  in  a letter  of  1514,  to  be  found  in 
Casper  Burmann,  Adrianus  VI  sive  analecta  historica  de  Adriano  VI., 
P-  443-  Iri  documents  belorging  to  his  native  country,  he  is  called 
“ Master  Aryan  Florisse  of  Utrecht.”  Modern  writers  sometimes  call 
him  Boyens,  because  his  father  signs  himself  Floris  Boyens  ; but  this 
means  no  other  than  Bodewin’s  son,  and  is  not  a family  name.  See 
Burmann,  in  the  notes  to  Moringi  Vita  Adriani,  p.  2. 

^ Litterae  ex  Victorial  directivae  ad  Cardinalem  de  Flisco,  in  the 
33rd  yolume  of  Sanuto,  describes  him  in  the  terms  following  : “ Vir 
est  sui  tenax  ; in  conredendo  parcissimus  ; in  recipiendo  nullus  aut 
rarissimus.  In  sacrificio  quotidianus  et  matutinus  est.  Quem  amet  aut 
si  quem  amet  nulli  exploratum.  Ira  non  agitur,  jocis  non  ducitur  ; 
neque  ob  i3ontificatum  visus  est  exultasse  : quin  constat  graviter  illum 
ad  ejus  famam  nuntii  ingemuisse.”  In  the  Collection  of  Burmann,  will 
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entered  that  city  wherein  Leo  had  held  his  court  with  so 
lavish  a splendour  ! There  is  a letter  of  his  extant  in  which 
he  declares  that  he  would  rather  serve  God  in  his  priory  at 
Louvain,  than  be  pope.^  And  his  life  in  the  Vatican  was  in 
fact  the  counterpart  of  what  he  had  led  as  professor  at  Louvain. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  we  may  be  permitted 
to  relate  the  circumstance,  that  he  brought  his  oid  house- 
keeper  from  his  priory  to  his  palace,  where  she  continued 
to  provide  for  his  domestic  wants  as  before.  Nor  did  he 
make  any  alteration  in  his  personal  habits.  He  rose  with  the 
earliest  dawn,  said  mass,  and  then  proceeded  in  the  usual 
Order  to  his  business  and  studies,  which  were  interrupted 
only  by  the  most  frugal  meal.  He  cannot  be  said  to  have 
remained  a stranger  to  the  general  culture  or  acquirements  of 
his  age : he  loved  Flemish  art,  and  prized  the  learning  that 
was  adorned  with  a tinge  of  eloquence.  Erasmus  acknow- 
ledges  that  he  was  especially  protected  by  the  pope  from 
the  attacks  of  bigoted  schoolmen. ^ But  he  disapproved  the 
almost  heathenish  character  which  modes  of  thought  had 
assumed  at  Rome  in  his  day ; and  as  to  poets,  he  would  not 
even  hear  them  named.  No  one  could  be  more  earnest  than 
was  Adrian  VI  (he  chose  to  retain  his  original  designation) 
in  his  desire  to  ameliorate  the  grievous  condition  into  which 
Christendom  had  fallen  at  his  accession. 

The  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms,  with  the  fall  of  Pelgrade 
and  of  Rhodes,  furnished  a new  Impulse  to  his  anxiety  for 
the  re-establishment  of  peace  among  the  Christian  powers. 
Although  he  had  been  preceptor  to  the  emperor,  he  yet 
assumed  an  entirely  neutral  position.  The  imperial  am- 
bassador  who  had  hoped,  on  the  new  outbreak  of  war,  that 


be  found  an  “ Itinerarium  Adriani,”  by  Ortiz,  who  accompanied  the 
pope  and  knew  him  intimately.  He  declares  (p.  223)  that  he  never 
obseryed  anything  in  him  deserving  censure  ; he  was  a mirror  of  all 
the  virtues. 

' To  Florenz  Oem  Wyngaerden  ; Vittoria,  15  Feb.  i<22.  See  Bur- 
mann, p,  398. 

! Erasrnus  says  of  him  in  one  of  his  letters  : “ Licet  scholasticis 
cnsciplims  faveret,  satis  tarnen  aequus  in  bonas  literas,”  Burm.  p 15 
jovius  relates  with  complacency  the  progress  that  his  reputation  as  ä 
scriptor  annahum  valde  elegans  ” had  caused  him  to  make  with 
■fvarian,  especially  as  he  was  no  poet. 
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he  should  move  the  pontiff  to  declare  for  his  late  pupil,  was 
compelled  to  leave  Rome  without  accomplishing  his  purpose/ 
When  the  news  of  the  conquest  of  Rhodes  was  read  to  the 
pope,  he  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  said  not  a word,  and 
sighed  deeply.^  The  danger  of  Hungary  was  manifest ; nor 
was  he  altogether  free  from  apprehension  respecting  Italy 
or  Rome  itself.  His  utmost  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
procuring,  if  not  peace,  at  least  a Suspension  of  hostilities 
for  three  years ; during  which  time  preparations  might  be 
made  for  a general  expedition  against  the  Turks. 

Equally  was  he  determined  to  anticipate  the  demands  of 
the  Germans,  with  regard  to  the  abuses  that  had  made  their 
way  into  the  Church.  His  avowal  that  such  existed  was 
most'  explicit.  “ We  know,”  he  observes  in  the  Instructions 
for  the  Nuncio  Chieregato,  whom  he  sent  to  the  diet,  “ We 
know  that  for  a considerable  period  many  abominable  things 
have  found  place  beside  the  holy  throne abuses  in  spiritual 
matters— exorbitant  straining  of  prerogatives— evil  every- 
where.  From  the  head  the  malady  has  proceeded  to  the 
limbs ; from  the  pope  it  has  extended  to  the  prelates ; we 
are  all  gone  astray,  there  is  none  that  hath  done  rightly,  no 
not  one.”  On  his  part  he  proceeds  to  promise  all  that  may 
be  expected  from  a good  pope  ; he  will  promote  the  learned 
and  upright,  repress  abuses,  and,  if  not  all  at  once,  yet 
gradually,  bring  about  a reformation  both  in  the  head  and 
members,  such  as  men  have  so  long  desired  and  demanded.^ 

But  to  reform  the  world  is  not  so  light  a task ; the  good 
intentions  of  an  individual,  however  high  his  Station,  can  do 
but  little  towards  such  a consummation.  Too  deeply  do 
abuses  strike  their  roots ; with  life  itself  they  grow  up  and 
become  entwined  j so  that  it  is  at  length  dithcult  to  eradicate 
the  one  without  endangering  the  other. 

The  fall  of  Rhodes  was  far  from  inclining  the  French 
to  make  peace.  On  the  contrary,  perceiving  that  this  loss 

' Gradenigo,  Relatione,  quotes  the  viceroy  of  Naples.  Girolamo 
Nec^ro  (some  interesting  letters  from  whom  respecting  this  periotl  we 
find  in  the  Lettere  di  Principi,  t.  i.)  says,  p.  109,  of  John  Manuel; 
“ Se  parü  mezo  disperato  ” [he  went  away  half  despairmg]. 

2 Negro,  from  the  narration  of  the  Venetian  secretary,  p.  iio. 

® Instructio  pro  te  Francisco  Cheregato,  &c.  &c.,  to  be  found, 
amongst  other  writers,  in  Rainaldus,  tom.  xi.  p.  3^3* 
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would  give  the  emperor  new  occiipation,  they  resolved  on 
more  vigorous  measures  against  him.  They  established  a 
Connection  in  Sicily  (not  without  the  privity  of  the  very  Car- 
dinal in  whom  Adrian  most  confided),  and  made  a descent 
on  that  island.  The  pope  was  at  length  constrained  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  which  was,  in  fact,  directed 
against  France. 

The  Germans,  again,  were  not  now  to  be  conciliated 
by  what  would  once  have  been  hailed  as  a reformation  of 
head  and  members ; and  even  had  they  been,  how  diflficult, 
how  almost  impracticable,  would  such  reform  have  been 
found ! 

If  the  pope  attempted  to  reduce  those  revenues  of  the 
Curia  in  which  he  detected  an  appearance  of  simony,  he 
could  not  do  so  without  alienating  the  legitimate  rights  of 
those  persons  whose  offices  were  founded  on  these  revenues ; 
Offices  that,  for  the  most  part,  had  been  purchased  by  the 
men  who  held  them. 

If  he  contemplated  a change  in  the  dispensations  of 
marriage,  or  some  relaxation  of  existing  prohibitions,  it  was 
instantly  represented  to  him,  that  such  a Step  would  infringe 
upon  and  weaken  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 

To  abate  the  crying  abuse  of  indulgences,  he  would 
gladly  have  revived  the  ancient  penances ; but  the  Peniten- 
ziaria  at  once  called  his  attention  to  the  danger  he  would 
thus  incur;  for,  while  he  sought  to  secure  Germany,  Italy 
would  be  lost ! ^ 

Enough  is  said  to  shew  that  the  pope  could  make  no  Step 
towards  reform,  without  seeing  himself  assailed  by  a thousand 
difificulties. 

In  addition  to  all  this  came  the  fact  that  in  Rome  Adrian 
was  a stranger,  by  birth,  nation,  and  the  habits  of  his  life,  to 
the  element  in  which  he  was  called  on  to  act ; this  he  could 
not  master,  because  it  was  not  familiär  to  him ; he  did  not 
comprehend  the  concealed  impulses  of  its  existence.  He 
had  been  welcomed  joyfully,  for  people  told  each  other  that 
he  had  some  5,000  vacant  benefices  to  bestow,  and  all  were 

* In  the  first  book  of  the  Historia  de  Concilio  Tridentino,  by  P. 
Sarpi,  ed.  of  1629,  there  is  a good  exposition  of  this  state  of  things! 
extracted  from  a diary  of  Chieregato. 
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willing  to  hope  for  a share.  But  never  did  a pope  shew 
himself  more  reserved  in  this  particular.  Adrian  would 
insist  on  knowing  to  whom  it  was  that  he  gave  appointments, 
and  intmsted  with  ofhces.  He  proceeded  with  scrupulous 
conscientiousness,^  and  disappointed  innumerable  expecta- 
tions.  By  the  first  decree  of  his  pontificate  he  abolished 
the  reversionary  rights  formerly  annexed  to  ecclesiastical 
dignities ; even  those  which  had  already  been  conceded,  he 
revoked.  The  publication  of  this  edict  in  Rome  could  not 
fail  to  bring  a crowd  of  enemies  against  him.  Up  to  his 
time,  a certain  freedom  of  speech  and  of  writing  had  been 
suffered  to  prevail  in  the  Roman  court : this  he  would  no 
longer  tolerate.  The  exhausted  state  of  the  papal  exchequer, 
and  the  numerous  demands  on  it,  obliged  him  to  impose 
new  taxes.  This  was  considered  intolerable  on  the  part  of 
one  who  expended  so  sparingly.  Whatever  he  did  was  un- 
populär and  disapproved.^  He  feit  this  deeply,  and  it  reacted 
on  his  character.  He  confided  less  than  ever  in  the  Italians. 
The  two  Netherlanders,  Enkefort,  his  datary,  and  the  secre- 
tary,  Hezius,  to  whom  a certain  authority  was  intmsted,  were 
conversant  neither  with  business  nor  the  court : he  found  it 
impossible  to  direct  them  himself,  neither  would  he  resign  his 
habits  of  study ; not  contenting  himself  with  reading  only, 
but  choosing  to  write  also.  He  was  by  no  means  easy  of 
access ; business  was  procrastinated,  tediously  prolonged,  and 
unskilfully  handled. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  affairs  of  vital  importance 
to  the  general  interest,  nothing  effectual  was  accomplished. 
Hostilities  were  renewed  in  Upper  Italy  ; Luther  was  more 
than  ever  active  in  Germany;  and  in  Rome,  which  was, 
besides,  afflicted  with  the  plague,  a general  discontent  pre- 
vailed. 


* Ortiz  Itinerarium,  c.  28,  c.  39,  particularly  worthy  of  credit  ; as 
he  says,  “cum  provisiones  et  alia  hujusmodi  testis  oculatus  in- 
spexerim.” 

* Lettere  di  Negro. — Capitolo  del  Berni ; 

“ E quando  un  segue  il  libero  costume 
Di  sfogarsi  scrivendo  e di  cantare, 

Lo  minaccia  di  far  buttare  in  fiume.” 

[And  when  any  one  follows  the  free  custom  of  indulging  his  feelings 
in  writing  or  in  song,  he  threatens  to  have  him  tossed  into  the  river.J 
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Adrian  once  said  : “ How  much  depends  on  the  times 
in  which  even  the  best  of  men  are  cast ! ” The  painful 
sense  he  entertained  of  his  difhcult  position  is  eloquently 
expressed  in  this  sorrowing  oiitburst.  Most  appropriately 
was  it  engraven  on  his  monument  in  the  German  church 
at  Rome. 

And  here  it  becomes  obvious,  that  not  to  Adrian  person- 
ally  must  it  be  solely  attributed,  if  his  times  were  so  unpro- 
ductive in  results.  The  papacy  was  encompassed  by  a host 
of  conflicting  claimants — urgent  and  overwhelming  difficulties 
that  would  have  furnished  infinite  occupation,  even  to  a man 
more  familiär  with  the  medium  of  action,  better  versed  in 
men  and  more  fertile  in  expedients  than  Adrian  VI. 

Among  all  the  cardinals,  there  was  no  one  who  seemed 
so  peculiarly  fitted  to  administer  the  government  successfully 
— no  one  who  appeared  so  well  prepared  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  popedom, — as  Giulio  de’  Medici.  He  had 
already  managed  a large  share  of  the  public  business  under 
Leo— the  whole  of  the  details  were  in  his  hands;  and,  even 
under  Adrian,  he  had  maintained  a certain  degree  of 
influence.^  This  time  he  did  not  permit  the  supreme 
dignity  to  escape  him,  and  ascended  the  papal  throne  under 
the  name  of  Clement  VII. 

The  faults  and  mistakes  of  his  immediate  predecessors 
were  carefully  avoided  by  the  new  pope.  The  instability, 
prodigality,  and  pleasure-seeking  habits  of  Leo,  and  that 
ceaseless  conflict  with  the  tastes  and  opinions  of  his  court 
into  which  Adrian  had  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn,  were 
all  eschewed  by  Clement  VII.  Every  thing  was  arranged 
with  the  utmost  discretion,  and  his  own  conduct  was  remark- 
able  for  the  blameless  rectitude  and  moderation  of  its  tenor.2 
The  pontifical  ceremonies  were  performed  with  due  care. 
Audience  was  given  from  early  morning  to  night,  with 

^ The  Relatione  di  Marco  Foscari  reports  of  him,  with  reference  to 
those  times : “ Stava  con  grandissima  reputation  e governava  il  papato 
e havia  piu  zente  alla  sua  audientia  che  il  papa.”  [He  Hved  in  excellent 
repute  ; it  was  he  who  governed  the  papacy,  and  he  had  more  people 
at  his  audiences  than  the  pope  himself.] 

^ Vettori  says,  for  the  last  hundred  years  there  has  not  been  so  good 
a man  pope  : “ non  superbo,  non  simoniaco,  non  avaro,  non  libidinoso, 
Sübrio  nel  victo,  parco  nel  vestire,  religioso,  devoto.” 
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untiring  assiduity.  Science  and  the  arts  were  encouraged 
in  that  direction  towards  which  they  had  now  become 
decidedly  bent.  Clement  was  himself  a man  of  extensive 
information.  He  spoke  with  equal  knowledge  of  bis  subject, 
whether  that  were  philosophy  and  theology,  or  mechanics 
and  hydraulic  architecture.  In  - all  affairs  he  displayed 
extraordinary  acuteness ; the  most  perplexing  questions 
were  unravelled,  the  most  difficult  circumstances  penetrated 
to  the  very  bottom  by  his  extreme  sagacity.  No  man  could 
debate  a point  with  more  address : under  Leo,  he  had 
already  manifested  a prudence  in  counsel,  and  a circumspect 
ability  in  practice  that  none  could  surpass. 

But  it  is  in  the  storm  that  the  pilot  proves  his  skill. 
Clement  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  pontificate — if  we 
consider  it  merely  as  an  Italian  sovereignty — at  a moment 
of  most  critical  import. 

The  Spaniards  had  contributed  more  than  any  other 
power  to  extend  and  uphold  the  States  of  the  Church ; they 
had  re-established  the  Medici  in  Florence.  Thus  leagned 
with  the  popes,  their  own  advancement  in  Italy  had  kept 
pace  with  that  of  the  house  of  Medici.  Alexander  VI  had 
made  a way  for  them  into  Lower  Italy,  Julius  had  given 
them  access  to  the  central  regions,  and  their  attack  on  Milan, 
undertaken  in  alliance  with  Leo  X,  had  made  them  masters 
of  Upper  Italy.  Clement  himself  had  frequently  afforded 
them  powerful  aid.  There  is  still  extant  an  Instruction  from 
him  to  one  of  his  ambassadors  at  the  court  of  Spain,  wherein 
he  enumerates  the  Services  he  had  rendered  to  Charles  V 
and  his  house.  It  was  principally  attributable  to  his  efforts 
that  Francis  I did  not  press  forward  to  Naples  at  his  first 
arrival  in  Italy.  He  had  prevented  Leo  from  throwing 
Impediments  in  the  way  of  Charles’s  election  to  the  imperial 
Crown,  and  had  induced  him  to  repeal  the  old  Constitution 
by  which  it  was  enacted  that  no  king  of  Naples  could  at  the 
same  time  be  emperor.  Unmoved  by  the  promises  of  the 
French,  he  had  given  his  best  support  to  the  alliance  of  Leo 
with  Charles  for  the  recovery  of  Milan ; and  to  favour  this 
undertaking,  he  spared  neither  his  own  person  nor  the 
resources  of  his  country  and  adherents.  It  was  he  who 
procured  the  election  of  Adrian ; and  at  the  time  when  this 
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was  done,  it  seemed  nearly  equivalent  to  making  Charles 
himself  poped  I will  not  inquire  how  much  of  Leo’s  policy 
was  due  to  the  counsellor  and  how  much  to  the  pontiff 
himself ; but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  Cardinal  de’  Medici 
was  always  on  the  side  of  the  emperor.  Even  after  he  had 
become  pope,  the  imperial  troops  were  furnished  by  him 
with  money,  provisions,  and  grants  of  ecclesiastical  revenues. 
Once  again  they  were  partially  indebted  to  his  Support  for 
their  victory. 

Thus  intimately  was  Clement  connected  with  the  Span- 
iards,  but,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  this  alliance  was  the 
cause  of  extraordinary  evils. 

The  popes  had  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  Spanish 
powers  ; but  that  rise  had  never  been  the  result  they  had 
sought.  They  had  wrested  Milan  from  the  French,  but 
not  with  the  purpose  of  transferring  it  to  Spain.  There  had 
even  been  more  than  one  war  carried  on  to  prevent  Milan 
and  Naples  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  one  and  the  same 
possessor.2  The  fact  that  the  Spaniards,  so  long  masters  of 
Lower  Italy,  should  be  now  daily  obtaining  firmer  footing 
in  Lombardy,  and  that  of  their  delaying  the  investiture  of 
Sforza,  were  regarded  in  Rome  with  the  utmost  impatience 
and  displeasure. 

Clement  was  also  personally  dissatisfied.  It  may  be 
perceived  from  the  instructions  before  cited,  that  even  as 
Cardinal  he  had  not  always  thought  himself  treated  with  the 
consideration  due  to  his  merits  and  Services.  He  did  not 
eyea  now  meet  with  the  deference  that  he  feit  to  be  his 
right;  and  the  expedition  against  Marseilles  in  the  year 
1524  was  undertaken  in  direct  Opposition  to  his  ad- 
vice.  His  ministers,  as  they  declared  themselves,  expected 
still  further  marks  of  disrespect  towards  the  apostolic 


Tnstruttione  al  Card,  reverend’’*'’  di  Farnese,  che  fu  poi  Paulo  III 
quando  andö  legato  all’  Imperatore  Carlo  V,  doppo  ii  sacco  di  Roma’ 
(App.  No.  15.) 

It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  before-mentioned  instructions,  that  the 
displayed  a readiness  to  acquiesce  even  in  what  displeased 
nun  , purche  lo  stato  di  Milano  restasse  al  duca,  al  quäle  effetto  si 
wano  fatte  tutte  le  guerre  d’  Italia.”  [To  the  effect  that  the  state  of 
Milan  should  remam  in  possession  of  the  duke,  a thing  which  had  been 
the  Object  of  all  the  Italian  wars.] 
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see,  perceiving  nothing  in  the  Spaniards  but  imperioiis 
insolence/ 

How  closely  had  the  by-gone  course  of  events,*and  his 
personal  position,  bound  Clement  both  by  necessity  and 
inclination  to  the  Spanish  cause,  yet  how  many  were  the 
reasons  that  now  presented  themselves,  all  tending  to  make 
bim  execrate  the  power  he  had  so  largely  contributed  to 
establish,  and  place  himself  in  Opposition  to  the  cause  for 
which  he  had  hitherto  so  zealously  laboured  ! 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  effort  in  politics  so  difficult  to  make 
as  that  of  retracing  the  path  we  have  hitherto  trodden — of 
recalling  that  chain  of  sequences  which  we  ourselves  have 
elicited. 

And  how  much  was  now  depending  on  such  an  effort  ! 
The  Italians  were  profoundly  sensible  of  the  fact,  that  the 
acts  of  the  present  moment  would  decide  their  fate  for 
centuries.  A powerful  community  of  feeling  had  taken  rise 
and  prevailed  throughout  the  nation.  I am  fully  persuaded 
that  this  may  be  in  great  part  ascribed  to  the  literary  and 
artistic  progress  of  Italy, — a progress  in  which  it  left  other 
nations  so  far  behind.  The  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  the 
Spaniards,  alike  leaders  as  soldiers,  were,  besides,  in  tolerable 
to  all ; and  it  was  with  contempt  and  rage  combined  that 
the  Italians  beheld  this  horde  of  half-barbarous  foreigners 
masters  in  their  country.  Matters  were  still  in  such  a 
Position  that  they  might  yet  free  themselves  from  these 
intruders  : but  the  truth  must  not  be  disguised.  If  the 
attempt  were  not  made  with  the  whole  force  of  the  nation’s 
power,  if  they  were  now  defeated,  they  were  lost  for  ever. 

I could  have  desired  to  set  forth  the  complicated  events 
of  this  period  in  their  füllest  development— to  exhibit  the 
whole  contest  of  the  excited  powers  in  its  minutest  detail ; 
but  I can  here  follow  a few  of  the  more  important  move- 
ments  only. 

The  first  attempt  made,  and  one  that  seemed  particularly 
well  devised,  was  that  of  gaining  over  the  best  general  of  the 
emperor  to  the  Roman  side.  It  was  known  that  he  was 
greatly  dissatisfied,  and  if,  together  with  him,  that  army  by 

* M.  Giberto  datario  a Don  Michele  di  Silva.  Lettere  di  Prin- 
cipi,  i.  197,  b. 
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means  of  which  Charles  mastered  Italy  could  also  be  won, 
as  was  confidently  hoped,  what  more  could  be  required  ? 

There  was  no  dearth  of  promises,  by  way  of  inducement, 

even  that  of  a crown  was  included  amongst  them  ; but  how 
grievously  had  they  miscalculated,  how  instantly  were  the 
delicate  complications  of  their  astute  prudence  shivered  to 
atoms  against  the  rugged  materials  to  which  it  vAas  applied  ! 
dhis  General  Pescara  was  an  Italian  born,  but  of  Spanish 
race ; he  spoke  only  Spanish,  he  would  be  nothing  but  a 
Spaniard ; for  the  elegant  cultivation  of  the  Italians  he  had 
neither  taste  nor  aptitude  ; the  best  furniture  of  his  mind 
had  been  drawn  from  Spanish  romances,  and  these  breathe, 
aboVe  all,  of  loyalty  and  fidelity.  His  very  nature  was 
opposed  to  a national  enterprise  in  favour  of  Italy/  No 
sooner  had  he  received  the  Italian  overtures  than  they  were 
communicated,  not  to  his  comrades  alone,  but  even  to  the 
emperor ; he  used  them  only  to  discover  the  purposes  of 
the  Italians,  and  to  frustrate  all  their  plans. 

But  these  very  overtures  made  a deadly  strife  with  the 
emperor  unavoidable ; for  how  was  it  possible  that  the 

mutual  confidence  of  the  parties  should  fall  to  be  utterlv 
destroyed  ? 


In  the  Summer  of  1526,  we  at  length  see  the  Italians 

putting  their  own  hands  to  the  work,  and  that  with  all  their 

might;  The  Milanese  are  already  in  arms  against  the 

imperiahsts,  a combmed  Venetian  and  papal  force  advances 

Ind  ‘S  promised  from  Switzerland, 

“ This  t me  been  concluded  with  France  and  England. 

Clement  VII  “ the  ‘be  most  trusted  minister  of 

somTZ^,!\r  he  vengeance, 

some  point  of  honour,  or  a single  town  ; this  war  is  tn 

ecide  whether  Italy  shall  be  free,  or  is  doomed  to  perpetual 
imagilble"  here  1?^^"  Erf 

avaro,  venenoso  e crudele,  senza  ^rdigionf \enza  ingrato, 

because  they  prove  that  Pescara  f them  true,  ljut  siniply 

Italians  but  Lfred  and  enmfty 

VOL.  I. 
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thraldom.”  He  had  no  doubt  of  the  result— he  was  per- 
suaded  that  it  would  be  a fortunate  one.  “ Posterity  will 
envy  us,”  he  declares,  “ for  having  lived  at  such  a moment; 
for  having  witnessed  and  had  our  share  in  so  much  good 
fortune.”  His  hope  is,  that  no  foreign  aid  will  be  required. 

“ The  glory  will  be  all  our  own ; and  so  much  the  sweeter 
will  be  the  fruit.”  ^ 

It  was  with  thoughts  and  hopes  such  as  these,  that 
Clement  undertook  his  war  with  Spain  ; ^ it  was  his  holdest 
and  most  magnanimous  project,  but  also  his  most  unfortunate 
and  ruinous  one. 

The  affairs  of  the  Church  were  inextricably  interwoven 
with  those  of  the  State,  yet  Clement  would  seem  to  have 
left  the  commotions  of  Germany  entirely  out  of  consideration ; 
it  was,  nevertheless,  in  these  that  the  first  reaction  became 
manifest. 

In  July,  1526,  that  moment  when  the  papal  forces  were 
advancing  towards  Northern  Italy,  the  diet  had  assemblyd 
at  Spires,  with  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some  definite 
resolution  in  regard  to  the  disorders  of  the  Church.  It  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  imperial  party,  or 
Ferdinand  of  Austria,  who  represented  the  emperor,  and 
who  had  himself  the  hope  of  possessing  Milan,  should  be 
very  earnest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  papal  influence  north 
of  the  Alps,  when  they  were  themselves  attacked  by  the 
pope,  with  so  much  determination,  on  their  Southern  side. 
^Vhatever  intentions  might  have  been  earlier  formed  or 
announced  by  the  imperial  court,'  the  open  war  now  entered 
on  by  the  pope  against  the  emperor  would  assuredly  put  an 
end  to  all  considerations  in  favour  of  the  formen  Never 
had  the  towns  expressed  themselves  more  freely,  never  had 
the  princes  pressed  more  urgently  for  the  removal  of  their 


1 G.  M.  Giberto  nl  vescovo  di  Veruli.  Lettere  di  Pnncipi,  1. 

2^Foscari  also  says : “ Quelle  fa  a presente  di  voler  far  lega  cqn 
Francia,  fa  per  ben  suo  e d’Italia,  non  perche  ama  Francesi.  [His 
present  wish  to  ally  himself  with  France  is  for  his  own  good  and  that 
of  Italy.  not  because  he  has  any  love  for  the  French.]  _ 

® The  instructions  of  the  emperor,  which  had  occasioned  some  alarm 
to  the  Protestants,  bear  the  date  of  March,  1526,  when  the  pope  had 
not  yet  concluded  his  alliance  with  France. 
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burdens.  It  was  proposed  that  the  books  containing  the 
new  regulations  should  be  burnt  forthwith,  and  that  the  holy 
scriptures  should  be  taken  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith.  Although 
some  Opposition  was  made,  yet  never  was  a more  independent 
or  more  decisive  resolution  adopted.  Ferdinand  signed  a 
decree  of  the  Empire,  whereby  the  States  were  declared  free 
to  comport  themselves  in  matters  of  religion  as  each  should 
best  answer  it  to  God  and  the  emperor,  that  is,  according 
to  its  own  judgment.  In  this  resolution,  no  reference  what- 
ever  was  made  to  the  pope,  and  it  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  the  commencement  of  the  true  reformation,  and  the 
^tabhshment  of  a new  church  in  Germany.  In  Saxony, 
Hesse,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  it  was  practically 
adopted  without  delay.  The  legal  existence  of  the  Protestant 
party  m the  Empire  is  based  on  the  decree  of  Soires  of 


_ It  may  be  easily  asserted  that  this  expression  of  opinion 

m Germany  was  decisive  for  Italy  also.  The  Italians  were 

ar  trom  being  zealous,  as  a nation,  for  their  great  enterprise 

and  even  among  those  who  desired  its  success,  unanimity 

Able  as  he  was,  and  thoroughly  Italian  in 

prit,  the  pope  was  )'et  not  one  of  those  men  who  calmly 

Control  the  current  of  circumstances,  and  seem  to  hold 

tortune  enchamed.  His  keen  perception  of  realities  seemed 

serviceable  to  him  : his  conviction  that 

all  dSs  bL  rn  than  was  expedient ; 

all  possible  contingencies,  every  form  of  danger  nresented 

themselves  too  clearly  before  him  ; they  b f wilderet  ht 

mind  and  confused  his  decisions.  There^s  a practical  and 

mventive  feculty  by  which  some  men  intuitively  perceive  the 

s.mp  e and  practicable  in  affairs,  and,  guided  by  thTs  tl  ev 

fiorentina.  Qu^ta  t midita  causa  chf  S 
[A  very  coldheart,  which  cauSrhi.T.l-  ‘ ‘ irresoluta.” 

common  timidity— for  I will  not  sav  ^^^’owed  with  no 

noticed  that  frequently  i^  L ^ think  I have 

n^akes  his  h.oliness  very  irresofuted  character.  This  timidity 
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hesitate,  waver,  and  waste  his  thoughts  in  attempts  to  spare 
money.  His  allies  having  failed  in  their  promises,  the 
rasults  he  had  hoped  for  were  far  from  being  obtained,  and 
the  imperialists  still  maintained  their  hold  in  Lombardy, 
when,  in  Nov.  1526,  George  Frundsberg  crossed  the 
Alps  with  a formidable  body  of  landsknechts,  to  bring  the 
contest  to  an  end.  This  army  was  altogether  Lutheran— 
leader  and  followers.  They  came  resolved  to  avenge  the 
emperor  on  the  pope,  whose  secession  from  the  alhance  had 
been  represented  to  them  as  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  so 
uenerally  feit  and  complained  of.  The  wars  so  long  continued 
throu^^h  Christendom,  and  the  successes  of  the  Ottomans, 
who  were  pouring  their  troops  over  Hungary  all  were 
attributed  to  the  faithlessness  of  Clement.  When  once  ^ 
make  my  way  to  Rome,”  said  Frundsberg,  “ I wul  hang  the 

^ ^With  anxious  thought  is  the  storm  seen  to  gather  in  the 
narrowing  and  lowering  horizon.  Rome,  loaded  perhaps 
with  vices,  yet  not  the  less  teemmg  with  the  noblest  effort, 
the  most  exalted  intellect,  the  riebest  culture ; powerfully 
Creative,  adorned  with  matchless  works  of  art,  such  as 
the  World  has  never  since  produced ; replete  with  riches, 
ennobled  by  the  impress  of  genius,  and  exercising  a vital 
and  imperishable  influence  on  the  whole  world,  this  Rome 
is  now  threatened  with  destruction.  As  the  masses  of  the 
imperial  force  drew  together,  the  Itahan  troops  ^i^Persed 
before  them,  the  only  army  that  yet  remained  followed  them 
from  afar ; the  emperor  had  been  long  unable  to  pay  bis 
troops,  and  could  not  alter  their  direction  eyen  did  he  desire 
to  do  so.  They  marched  beneath  the_  imperial  banner, 
guided  only  by  their  own  stormy  will  and  impulse.  Clement 

ftill  hoped,  negotiated,  offered  concessions,  retracted  them  ^ 
but  the  sole  expedient  that  could  have  saved  him— the  con- 
tenting  thess  hordes,  namely,  with  aU  the  money  they  may 
find  the  boldness  to  demand — this,  he  either  could  n , 
would  not  adopt.  Will  he  then  at  least  make  a stand  against 
The  enemy  wUh  such  weapons  as  he  has?  Four  thousand 
men  would  have  sufficed  to  secure  the  passes  of  Tuscany, 
but  the  attempt  was  not  even  thought  of.  Rome  contained 
within  her  walls  some  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  capable  of 
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bearing  arms  ; many  of  these  men  had  scen  Siei  vice  ; they 
wore  swords  by  their  sides,  \^hich  they  iised  freely  in  Iheir 
broils  among  each  other,  and  then  boasted  of  their  exploits. 
But  to  oppose  the  enemy,  who  broiight  with  him  certain 
destruction,  five  hundred  men  were  the  utmost  that  could 
ever  be  mustered  without  the  city.  At  the  first  onset  the 
pope  and  his  forces  were  overthrown.  On  the  6th  of  May, 
1527,  two  hoiirs  before  sunset,  the  imperialists  poured  their 
unbridled  numbers  into  Rome.  Their  former  general, 
Frundsberg,  was  no  longer  at  their  head ; in  a disturbance 
among  his  troops  he  had  been  unable  to  repress  them  as 
w^as  his  Avont,  and,  being  struck  by  apoplexy,  rtmained 
behind  in  a state  of  dangerous  illness.  Bomben,  \\ho  had 
led  the  army  so  far,  was  killed  at  the  first  fixirg  of  the 
scaling-ladders.  Thus,  restrained  by  ro  leader,  the  blood- 
thirsty  soldiery,  hardened  by  long  privations  and  rendered 
savage  by  their  trade,  burst  over  the  devoted  city.  Never 
feil  richer  booty  into  more  violent  hands,  never  was  plunder 
more  continuous  or  more  destructive.^  How  vivid  a lustre 
was  cast  over  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  Century  by  the 
splendour  of  Rome  ; it  designates  a period  most  influential 
on  the  development  of  the  human  mind.  This  day  saw  the 
light  of  that  splendour  extinguished  for  ever. 

And  thus  did  the  pontiff,  who  had  hoped  to  effect  the 
liberation  of  Italy,  find  himself  besieged,  and  as  it  were  a 
prisoner,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  ; by  this  great  reverse 
the  preponderance  of  the  Spaniards  in  Italy  was  irrevocably 
established. 

A new  expedition  undertaken  by  the  French,  and  pro- 
mising great  results  in  its  commencement,  was  a total  failure. 
They  were  compelled  to  give  up  all  their  Claims  upon  Italy. 

No  less  important  was  another  occurrence  : before  Rome 
was  yet  captured,  when  it  was  merely  seen  that  the  maich  of 
Bourbon  was  in  that  direction,  the  enemies  of  the  Medici  in 

‘ Vettori  : “ La  uccisione  non  fu  mnlta,  perche  rari  si  uccidono 
quelli  che  non  si  vogliono  difendere  ; ma  la  preda  fu  inestimabile  in 
danari  contanti,  di  gioie  d’oro  e d’argento  lavorato,  di  vestiti,  d’arazzi, 
paramenti  di  casa,  mercanlie  d’ogni  sorte  e di  taglie.”  He  does  i ot 
blame  the  pope,  but  the  inhabitants,  for  this  misfortune  ; he  descr-bcs 
them  as  “ superbi,  avari,  homicidi,  invidiosi,  Ubidinosi  e simulatori.'’ 
Such  a Population  could  not  sustain  itself. 
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Florence  had  availed  themselves  of  the  confusion  of  the 
moment,  and  once  more  expelled  the  family  of  the  pope. 
The  revolt  of  his  native  city  was  more  painful  to  Clement 
than  even  the  downfall  of  Rome.  With  astonishment  did 
men  behold  him,  after  so  many  indignities,  again  connect 
himself  with  the  imperialists.  He  did  so  because  he  saw 
that  with  the  help  of  the  Spaniards  alone  could  his  kindred 
and  party  be  reinstated  in  Florence ; this  he  would  secure 
at  all  hazards ; the  domination  of  the  emperor  was  at  least 
more  endurable  to  Clement  than  the  disobedience  of  his 
rebels.  In  proportion  as  the  fortunes  of  the  French  were 
seen  to  decline,  did  the  pope  make  approaches  to  the 
Spaniards ; and  when  the  first  were  at  length  entirely  de- 
feated,  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  Barcelona  with  the  latter. 
He  so  completely  changed  his  policy,  that  the  very  army  by 
which  Rome  had  been  sacked  before  his  eyes,  and  himself 
so  long  held  captive,  was  now  called  to  his  assistance ; 
recruited  and  strengthened,  it  was  led  to  the  reduction  of  his 
native  city. 

Thenceforth  Charles  was  more  powerful  in  Italy  than 
any  emperor  had  been  for  many  centuries.  The  crown  that 
he  had  received  at  Bologna  had  now  regained  its  full  signifi- 
cance ; Milan  gradually  became  as  entirely  subjected  to  his 
authority  as  was  Naples.  His  restoration  of  the  Medici  to 
their  seat  in  Florence  secured  him  a direct  and  permanent 
influence  in  Tuscany.  The  remaining  States  of  Italy  either 
sought  his  alliance  or  submitted  to  his  power.  With  the 
strength  of  Germany  and  Spain  iinited,  by  the  force  of  his 
victorious  arms,  and  in  right  of  his  imperial  dignity,  he  held 
all  Italy  in  subjection^  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea. 


To  this  point  it  was  then  that  the  Italian  wars  conducted 
the  country ; from  that  period  she  has  never  been  freed  from 
the  rule  of  the  stranger.  Let  us  now  examine  the  progress 
of  the  religioLis  dissensions  that  were  so  intimately  entwined 
with  the  political  events. 

If  the  pope  acquiesced  in  the  establishment  of  Spanish 
supremacy  in  all  directions,  he  had  at  least  the  hope  that  this 
powerful  emperor,  who  was  described  to  him  as  devoted 
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to  Catholicism,  would  in  all  cases  assist  to  re-establish  the 
papal  dominion  in  Germany.  There  is  even  a stipulation 
to  that  effect  in  the  treaty  of  Barcelona.  The  ernperor 
promised  to  lend  his  iitmost  etforts  for  the  reduction  of 
Protestantism,  and  did  indeed  seem  bent  on  accomplishing 
that  piirpose.  To  the  Protestant  delegates  who  waited  on 
him  in  Italy  he  returned  a most  discouraging  reply,  and  on 
his  progress  into  Germany  (1530)  certain  members  of  the 
Curia,  and  more  especially  Cardinal  Campeggio,  who  accom- 
panied  him  as  legate,  proposed  extreme  measures,  infinitely 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Germany. 

There  is  still  extant  a memorial  from  the  Cardinal  to  the 
ernperor,  presented  during  the  sitting  of  the  diet  at  Augs- 
burg, in  wTich  these  projects  are  set  forth.  I allude  lo  this 
^Yith  extreme  reluctance,  but,  in  deference  to  the  truth,  I 
must  say  a few  wwds  respecting  it. 

Cardinal  Campeggio  does  not  content  himself  with  deplor- 
ing  the  disorders  in  religion,  but  insists  more  particularly  on 
the  political  evils  resulting  from  them  ; he  points  to  the 
decadence  of  power  among  the  nobles  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
Empire,  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  Reformation.  He 
declares  that  neither  ecclesiastical  nor  secular  princes  can 
any  longer  obtain  the  obedience  due  to  them,  so  that  even 
the  majesty  of  the  Caesar  has  come  to  be  no  longer 
regarded ! He  then  proceeds  to  shew  how  this  evil  may  be 
remedied. 

The  mystery  of  his  curative  System  was  not  very  pro- 
found.  It  was  only  necessary,  according  to  him,  that  the 
ernperor  should  form  a compact  with  the  well-atfected  princes, 
whereupon  attempts  should  be  made  to  convert  the  dis- 
affected,  either  by  promises  or  threats.  But  suppose  these 
last  to  be  recusant — w'hat  was  next  to  be  done  ? The  right 
would  then  exist  of  “ rooting  out  these  pestilential  weeds  by 
fire  and  sword.”  ^ 

The  first  step  in  this  process  would  be  to  confiscate 
property,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  in  Germany  as  w^ell  as  in 


* Se  alcuni  ve  ne  fossero,  che  dio  nol  voglia,  li  quali  obstinatamente 
perseverassero  in  questa  diabolica  via,  quella  (S.  M.)  poträ  meltere  la 
mano  al  ferro  et  al  foco,  et  radicitus  extirpare  questa  mala  venenosa 
pianta. 
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Hüngary  and  Bohemia.  For,  with  regard  to  heretics,  this 
is  lawful  and  right.  Is  the  mastery  over  them  thus  obtained, 
then  must  holy  Inquisitors  be  appointed,  who  shall  trace 
out  every  remnant  of  them,  proceeding  against  them  as  the 
bpaniards  did  against  the  Moors  in  Spain.”  The  university 
of  Wittenberg  was  furthermore  to  be  placed  under  ban, 
all  who  studied  there  being  declared  unworthy  of  favour, 
whether  from  pope  or  emperor.  The  books  of  the  heretics 
were  also  to  be  burnt,  the  monks  who  had  abandoned  their 
Convents  were  to  be  sent  back  to  them,  and  no  heretic  was 
to  be  tolerated  at  any  court.  But  first  of  all  unsparing  con- 
fiscation  was  necessary.  “ And  even  though  your  majesty,” 
says  the  legate,  “ should  deal  only  with  the  heads  of  the 
party,  you  may  derive  a large  sum  of  money  from  them, 
and  this  is  indispensable,  in  any  case,  for  proceeding  against 
the  Turks.” 

Such  are  the  main  propositions,  and  such  is  the  tone  of 
this  project : ^ how  does  every  word  breathe  of  oppression, 
carnage,  and  rapine ! We  cannot  wonder  that  the  very 
worst  should  be  apprehended  by  the  Germans  from  an 
emperor  who  came  among  them  surrounded  by  such  coun- 
sellors,  nor  that  the  Protestants  should  take  counsel  together 
as  to  the  degree  of  resistance  they  might  lawfully  oppose  to 
such  measures  in  their  own  self-defence, 

Happily,  however,  as  affairs  stood,  an  attempt  at  such 
proceedings  as  those  recommended  by  the  legate  was  not 
greatly  to  be  feared. 

The  emperor  was  by  no  means  sufficiently  powerful  to 
carry  out  this  proposal  : a fact  that  Erasmus  demonstrated 
very  clearly  at  the  time. 

Bat  even  had  he  possessed  the  power,  he  would  scarcely 
have  found  the  will  to  do  it. 

Charles  was  by  nature  rather  kind,  considerate,  thought- 
ful,  and  averse  to  precipitation,  than  the  contrary  : the  more 
closely  he  examined  these  heresies,  the  more  did  he  find  in 
them  a certain  accordance  with  thoughts  that  had  arisen  in 


’ Such  a project  did  they  venture  to  call  an  Instruction.  Instructio 
data  Caesar!  a reverend"'“'’.  Campeggio  in  dieta  Augustana,  1530,  I 
found  it  in  a Roman  library,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  time,  and 
beyond  all  doubt  authentic. 
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his  ovvn  mind.  The  tone  of  his  proclamation  for  a diet 
gives  evidence  of  a desire  to  hear  the  different  opinions,  to 
judge  of  them,  and  seek  to  bring  all  to  the  Standard  of 
Christian  truth.  Very  far  removed  was  this  disposition  from 
the  violence  of  purpose  intimated  by  the  legate. 

Even  those  whose  System  it  is  to  doubt  the  purity  of 
human  intentions,  will  find  one  reason  unanswerable : it  was 
not  for  the  interest  of  Charles  to  adopt  coercive  measures. 

Was  he,  the  emperor,  to  make  himself  the  executor  of 
the  papal  decrees  ? Should  he  set  himself  to  subdue  those 
enemies  of  tlie  pope  and  not  his  only,  but  those  of  all 
succeeding  pontiffs— who  furnished  them  with  so  much 
occupation  ? The  friendly  dispositions  of  the  papal  see 
\y^ere  by  no  means  so  well  assured  as  to  awaken  a confidence 
that  could  induce  him  to  this. 


Rather  it  was  his  obvious  interest  that  things  should 
remain  as  they  were  for  the  moment,  since  they  offered  him 
an  advantage,  unsought  on  his  part,  but  which  he  had  only 

to  seize  in  Order  to  attain  a higher  supremacy  than  he  even 
now  enjoyed. 


It  was  generally  believed,  whether  justly  or  not  I will 
not  mquire,  that  a general  council  of  the  church  alone  could 
avail  for  the  Settlement  of  differences  so  important  the 
removal  of  errors  so  fatal.  Church  councils  had  maintained 
their  credit  precisely  because  a very  natural  repugnance  to 
hem  had  been  evinced  by  the  popes,  and  all  Opposition  to 
tnem  by  the  papal  chair  had  tended  to  raise  them  in  public 
estimation.  In  the  year  1530,  Charles  applied  his  thoughts 
serious  y to  this  matter,  and  promised  to  call  a council 
within  a brief  specified  period. 

In  the  different  complications  of  their  interests  with  those 
ot  the  pontificate,  the  princes  had  ever  desired  to  find  some 
spiritual  restramt  for  the  church.  Charles  might  thus  assure 
nimself  of  most  zealous  allies  in  a council  assembled  under 

wlnT?  ^^;^^^"^stances.  Convened  at  his  instigation,  it 
would  be  held  under  his  influence  ; and  to  him  also  would 
revert  the  execution  of  its  edicts.  These  decrees  would 
ave  to  bear  upon  two  important  questions,— they  would 
nect  the  pope  equally  with  his  opponents,  the  old  idea  of  a 
reiormation  in  head  and  members  would  be  realised,  and 
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how  decided  a predominance  would  all  this  secure  to  the 
temporal  power, — above  all,  to  Charles  himself ! 

This  mode  of  proceeding  was  most  judicious  ; it  was,  if 
you  will  have  it  so,  inevitable,  but  it  was,  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  emperor. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  event  could  be  better  calculated 
to  awaken  anxiety  in  the  pontiff  and  his  court.  I lind  that 
at  the  first  serious  mention  of  a council,  the  price  of  all  ihe 
saleable  offices  of  the  court  declined  considerablyd  The 
danger  threatened  by  a council  to  the  existing  state  of  things 
is  obvious  from  this  fact. 

In  addition  to  this,  Clement  VII  had  personal  motives 
for  objecting  to  the  measure  : he  was  not  of  legitimate  birth, 
neither  had  he  risen  to  the  supreme  dignity  by  means  that 
were  altogether  blameless  : again,  he  had  been  determined 
by  considerations  entirely  personal,  to  employ  the  resources 
of  the  Church  in  a contest  with  his  native  city ; and  for  all 
these  things  a pope  might  fairly  expect  heavy  reckoning  with 
a council.  Thus  it  inspired  him  with  a deadly  terror,  and 
Suriano  teils  us  that  he  would  not  willingly  utter  its  very  name. 

He  did  not  reject  the  proposal  in  terms ; this  he  could 
not  do  with  any  regard  to  the  honour  of  the  papal  see  ; but 
we  can  easily  conceive  the  reluctance  of  heart  with  which 
he  would  receive  it. 

He  submitted,  without  doubt — he  was  entirely  com- 
pliant ; but  he  did  not  fail  to  set  forth  the  objections  existing 
to  the  measure,  and  that  in  the  most  persuasive  forms.  He 
represented  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  inseparable  from 
a council,  declaring  its  consequences  to  be  of  a very  doubt- 
ful  nature.^  Next  he  stipulated  for  the  concurrence  of  all 
other  princes,  as  well  as  for  a previous  subjection  of  the 

1 Lettera  anonima  all’  arcivescovo  Pimpinello  (Lettere  di  Principi, 
iii  5)  “Gli  ufficii  solo  con  la  fama  del  concilio  sono  inviliti  tanto 
che  non  se  ne  trovano  danari.”  I see  that  Pallavicini  also  quotes  this 
letter,  iii.  7,  i • I do  not  know  on  wl)at  authority  he  ascribes  it  to  Sanga, 

^ For  example  : All’  imperatoTe,  di  man  propria  di  papa  Clemente 
(Lettere  di  Principi,  ii.  197).  “Al  contrario  nessun  (rimedio)  e piu 
pericoloso  e per  partorir  maggiori  mali  (del  concilio),  quando  non  con- 
corrono  le  debite  circonstanze.”  [On  the  contrary,  no  remedy  can  be 
more  dangerous,  or  produce  greater  evils  (than  the  council),  if  the 
proper  circumstances  do  not  occur.] 
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ProtGStants,  dcmands  that  were  pcrfectly  in  accordance  with 
thc  papal  System  and  doctrine,  but  utterly  impracticable  in 
the  existing  state  of  things.  But  how  could  it  be  expected 
from  him  that,  within  the  limit  of  time  assigned  by  the 
emperor,  he  should  proceed,  not  apparently  only,  but  in 
earnest  and  with  resolution,  to  promote  a work  so  likely  to 
injure  himself?  Charles  often  reproached  him  with  his 
Dack\\ ardness,  ascribing  to  it  all  the  mischief  that  afterwards 
ensued.  He,  doubtless,  still  hoped  to  evade  the  necessity 
that  hung  over  him. 

But  it  clung  to  him  fast  and  firmly  : when  Charles  returned 
to  Italy  in  1533,  still  impressed  with  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard  in  Germany,  he  pressed  the  pope  in  person  durin<^  a 
Conference  held  at  Bologna,  and  with  increased  earnestness, 
on  the  subject  of  the  council,  which  he  had  so  frequently 
demanded  in  writing.  Their  opinions  were  thus  brought 
mto  direct  collision,— the  pope  held  fast  by  his  conditions 
the  emperor  declared  their  fulfilment  impossible, — they  could 
come  to  no  agreement.  In  the  documents  respecting  these 
niatters  that  remain  to  us,  a sort  of  discrepancy  is  percep- 
tible,— the  pope  appearing  less  averse  from  the  emperor’s 
wishes  in  some  than  in  others ; however  this  may  be  he 
had  no  alternative,— a fresh  proclamatioiH  must  be  issied. 
He  could  not  so  effectually  blind  himself  as  not  to  perceive 
that  when  the  emperor,  who  was  gone  to  Spain,  should 

return,  mere  words  would  be  insufficient  to  content  him 

that  the  danger  he  dreaded,  and  with  which  a council  sum- 
moned  under  such  circümstances  certainly  did  menace  the 
Roman  see,  could  then  be  no  longer  averted. 


_ Respecting  the  negotiations  at  Bologna,  valuable  information, 
derived  Irom  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  may  be  found  in  one  of  the 
^^havicini,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  He  names  the  Variation 
auu(^d  to  in  the  text,  and  says,  it  rested  on  explicit  discussion  ; and, 
vv  despatches  to  the  Catholic  States  in  Rainaldus, 

XV.,  the  stipulation  for  a general  concurrence 
repeated  ; the  pope  promises  to  communicate  the  results  of  his  efforts 
Among  the  points  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Protestants, 
it  is  sa.d  expressly  in  the  yth  article  : “ Quod  si  forsan  aliqui  principes 
eiint  tarn  pio  negotio  deesse,  nihilominus  summus  D*.  n''  procedet 
cum  saniori  parte  consentiente.”  This  would  seem  to  be  the  dis- 

had  in  view,  although  he  mentions  another 

point  ot  difference. 
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The  Situation  was  one  in  which  the  possessor  of  a power, 
of  whatever  kind,  might  well  be  excused  for  resorting  even  to 
extreme  measures,  if  these  were  the  only  means  that  could 
insure  his  own  safety.  The  political  preponderance  of  the 
emperor  was  already  excessive,  and  if  the  pope  had  resigned 
himself  to  this  state  of  things,  he  could  not  but  feel  his  own 
depressed  condition.  In  arranging  the  long-standing  disputes 
of  the  Church  with  Ferrara,  Charles  V had  decided  for  the 
latter ; this  mortified  the  pontiff  deeply,  and  though  he 
acquiesced  in  the  decision,  he  complained  of  it  among  those 
of  his  own  circle.  How  much  more  afflicting  was  it  now, 
then,  when  this  monarch,  from  whom  he  had  hoped  the 
immediate  subjugation  of  the  Protestants,  was  preferring  his 
Claim,  under  pretext  of  religious  dissension,  to  an  amount  of 
predominance  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  such  as  no  emperor 
had  enjoyed  for  centuries;  nay,  when  he  was  proceeding 
without  scruple  to  acts  that  must  compromise  the  spiritual 
authority  and  dignity  of  the  holy  see.  Must  Clement  indeed 
endure  to  see  himself  sink  utterly  into  the  emperor’s  hands, 
and  be  wholly  given  up  to  his  tender  mercies  ? 

His  resolution  was  taken  even  whilst  in  Bologna.  More 
than  once  Francis  had  proposed  to  cement  his  political 
alliances  with  Clement  by  means  of  a family  connection. 
This  the  pontiff  had  hitherto  declined — in  the  desperate 
Position  of  his  present  affairs,  he  recurred  to  it  as  a ground 
of  hope.  It  is  expressly  afhrmed  that  the  real  cause  of 
Clement’s  once  again  lending  an  ear  to  the  French  king  was 
the  demand  of  Charles  for  a council.^ 

1 Suriano,  Relatione,  1535.  “II  papa  ando  a Bologna  contra  sua 
voglia  e quasi  sforzato,  come  di  buon  logo  ho  inteso,  e fu  assai  di  cio 
evidente  segno,  che  S.  S^.  consumb  di  giorni  cento  in  tale  viaggio,  il 
quäle  potea  far  in  sei  di.  Considerando  dunque  Cleniente  questi  tali 
casi  suoi,  e per  dire  cosi  la  servitii  nella  quäle  egli  si  trovava  per  la 
materia  <tel  concilio,  la  quäle  Cesare  non  lasciava  di  stimolare,  cominciq 
a rendersi  piu  facile  al  Christianissimo.  E quivi  si  tratto  l’andata  di 
hlarsilia,  et  insieme  la  pratica  del  matrimonio,  essendo  f'ia  la  nipote 
nobile  et  habile.”  [The  pope  went  to  Bologna  against  his  \vill,  and, 
as  it  were,  by  compulsion,  as  I have  heard  from  good  authority  ; and 
an  evident  sign  of  this  was,  that  his  holiness  consumed  a hundred  days 
in  that  journey  which  he  might  have  made  in  six.  Clement  then, 
considering  this  state  of  his  affairs,  and  the  servitude,  so  to  speak,  in 
which  he  was  placed  by  the  affair  of  the  council,  which  the  emperor 
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The  pope  would  most  probably  never  again  have 
attempted,  from  purely  political  motives,  to  establisli  an 
equilibrium  of  power  between  these  two  great  monarchs, 
and  to  divide  bis  favour  equally  between  them  ; but  it  was  on 
this  course  that  he  now  determined,  in  consideration  of  the 
dangers  threatening  the  Church. 

Another  meeting  between  Francis  and  the  pope  was 
arranged,  and  took  place  in  Marseilles,  where  the  dosest 
alliance  was  agreed  upon.  Precisely  as  Clement  had 
confirmed  his  friendship  with  the  emperor,  during  the 
Florentine  difficulties,  by  accepting  a natural  daughter  of 
Charles  as  wife  to  one  of  his  nephews,  so  did  he  now  cement 
the  bond  which  the  embarrassments  of  the  Church  compelled 
him  to  form  with  Francis,  by  the  betrothal  of  his  young 
niece,  Catherine  de’  Medici,  to  the  king’s  second  son  : in  the 
first  instance,  it  was  against  the  French,  and  their  indirect 
influence  on  Florence  that  he  sought  to  defend  himself ; on 
this  occasion,  the  emperor  and  his  intentions  with  regard  to 
a council  were  the  cause  of  fear. 

He  now  took  no  further  pains  to  conceal  his  purpose. 
We  have  a letter  addressed  by  him  to  Ferdinand  I,  wherein 
he  declares  that  his  efforts  to  procure  the  concurrence  of  the 
Christian  princes  to  the  assembling  of  a council  had  been 
without  effect.  King  Francis  I,  to  whom  he  had  spoken, 
thought  the  present  moment  unfavourable  for  such  a purpose, 
and  refused  to  adopt  the  Suggestion,  but  he  (Clement)  still 
hoped  at  some  other  opportunity  to  obtain  a more  favourable 
decision  from  the  Christian  sovereignsd  I cannot  compre- 
hend  the  doubt  that  has  existed  in  regard  to  the  real  inten- 
tions of  the  pope  It  was  but  in  his  last  communication  with 
the  Catholic  princes  of  Germany,  that  he  had  repeated  his 
demand  for  universal  concurrence  as  a condition  to  the  pro- 
posed  council.  Is  not  his  present  declaration,  that  he  cannot 
bring  about  this  general  agreement,  equivalent  to  the  positive 

would  not  cease  to  urge,  began  to  be  more  compliant  towards  the  most 
Christian  king,  and  then  was  concluded  the  Conference  at  Marseilles 
and  also  the  marriage,  the  niece  (Clement’s)  being  now  marriageable,! 
At  a previous  period,  the  pope  would  have  alleged  her  Lirth  and  age 
as  a nretext  for  evading  the  agreement. 

‘ 20th  of  March,  1534.— Pallavicini,  iii.  16,  3. 
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assertion  that  he  recalls  his  announcement  of  the  council  ? ^ 
In  his  alliance  with  France,  he  had  found  alike  the.courage 
to  pursue  this  line  of  conduct,  and  the  pretext  for  it.  I can 
by  no  means  convince  myself  that  the  council  ever  would  have 
been  held  in  his  pontificate. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  only  consequence  of  the 
new  league ; another  and  a most  unexpected  one  presently 
developed  itself,  one  too  of  the  most  extensive  and  perma- 
nent importance,  more  especially  as  regards  the  Germans. 

Most  extraordinary  was  the  combination  that  resulted 
from  this  alliance,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  complica- 
tions  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  interests.  Francis  I was 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  Protestants,  and  now, 
becoming  so  closely  connected  with  the  pope,  he  may  be 
said,  in  a certain  sort,  to  have  combined  the  Protestants 
and  the  pontiff  in  one  and  the  same  System. 

And  here  we  perceive  what  it  was  that  constituted  the 
strength  of  that  position,  to  which  the  Protestants  had  now 
attained.  The  emperor  could  have  no  intention  of  again 
subjecting  them  unconditionally  to  the  pope,  because  the 
agitations  they  occasioned  were  absolutely  needful  to  him 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  pontifF  in  check.  Clement,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  it  gradually  became  manifest,  was  not 
disposed  even  on  his  part  to  see  their  existence  entirely 
dependent  on  the  favour  or  disfavour  of  the  emperor;  it  was 
not  altogether  unconsciously  that  the  pope  had  become  in  a 
measure  leagued  with  the  Protestants ; his  hope  was  that  he 
might  avail  himself  of  their  Opposition  to  Charles,  and  supply 
that  monarch  with  occupation  by  their  means. 

It  was  remarked  at  the  time  that  the  French  king  had 
made  Clement  believe  the  principal  Protestant  princes 
dependent  on  himself,  and  that  he  had  both  the  will  and 
power  to  induce  them  to  renounce  the  projectof  a council;^ 

^ Suriano  : “La  SeP’“.  V.  dunque  in  materia  del  concilio  pud 
esser  certissima,  che  dal  canto  di  Clemente  fu  fuggita  con  tiitti  li  mezzi 
e con  tulte  le  vie.”  [For  the  matter  of  the  council,  your  serenity  may 
then  be  most  certain,  that  it  was  eschewed  by  Clement  in  all  possible 
ways  and  by  every  sort  of  means.] 

* Sarpi : Historia  del  Concilio  Tridentino,  lib.  i.  p.  68.  An 
important  part  of  what  Sarpi  has  asserted,  though  not  the  whole,  is 
confirmed  by  Suriano.  This  ambassador  says, — “ Avendo  fatto  credere 
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but  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake,  these  engagements  went 
much  fuither.  Soon  alter  the  meeting  of  Francis  with  the 
pope,  another  took  place  between  the  French  king  and  the 
landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse ; these  sovereigns  united  for 
the  restoration  of  the  duke  of  Würtemberg,  who  had  at  that 
time  been  dispossessed  of  his  estates  by  the  house  of  Austria. 
Francis  agreed  to  furnish  supplies  of  money,  and  the  land- 
grave effected  the  undertaking  with  astonishing  rapidity  in 
one  short  campaign.  We  have  full  proof  that  the  landgrave 
had  iDcen  instructed  to  make  an  advance  on  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Austria ; ^ the  universal  opinion  being  that 
Irancis  was  meditating  to  attack  Milan  again,  and  this  time 
from  the  side  of  Germany.^  A still  clearer  insight  is  afforded 
to  US  of  this  matter  by  Marino  Giustiniano,  at  that  time 
\ enetian  ambassador  in  France  ; he  expressly  declares  that 
these  German  operations  had  been  determined  on  by 
Clement  and  F rancis  at  Marseilles  : he  adds  further,  that  a 
descent  of  these  troops  upon  Italy  was  by  no  means  foreign 
to  the  plan  of  operations,  and  that  secret  aid  was  to  be 
afforded  by  Clement  to  the  enterprise.®  It  would  be 


a Clemente,  che  da  S.  M.  Ch’"“.  dipendessero  quelli  SE  principalissimi 
e capi  della  fattione  Luterana — si  che  almeno  si  fuggisse  il  concilio.” 
Lüaving  made  Clement  believe  that  thnse  princes  and  cbiefs  of  the 
numeran  faction  depended  on  his  most  Christian  majesty,  so  that  at 

least  he  (the  pope)  should  escape  the  council.]  This  is  all  that  I have 
ventured  to  assert. 

,p  Instruction  to  his  ambassador  to  France,  August, 

(Kommel,  Urkundenbuch,  61),  he  excuses  himself  “that  he  did  not  no 
on  to  attack  the  king  in  his  hereditary  possessions.” 

Veiiez  p temporis,  lib,  xxxii.  p.  129,  Paruta,  Storia 

* Relatione  del  clarissimo  M.  Marino  Giustinian  el  IC.  venuto 
CI  ambasciator  al  Christianissimo  re  di  Francia,  del  1535.  (Archivio 
enez.)  “Francesco  fece  l’aboccamento  di  Marsilia  con  Clemente 
lel  quäl  vedendo  loro  che  Cesare  stava  i&xmo—conchiusero  il  inovimtuio 
V-  I Germania,  sotto  preteste  di  voler  metter  il  duca  di 

il  se  Iddio  non  avesse  posto  la  mano  con 

l'^P’^oviso  e con  gran  prestezza,  senza 
S . l!  ^ resütution  del  ducato  di  Virtenberg  fece  la 

ClS.  '■f“?.  ^ vemvano  in  Italia  sotto  il  favor  secrelo  di 

nKto;  , ■ , . opinion  that  more  minute  Information  will  vet  be 

dedr  ” - ff  also  the  following  “ Di  tutti  li 

crerlpf"<!  c s’accommodo  Clemente,  con  parole  tali  che  lo  facevano 
£ w ,b.  esicr  disposta  in  tutto  alle  sue  voglie,  senza  pero  far 
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somewhat  rash  to  accept  these  assertions,  however  confi- 
dently  made,  as  fully  authentic  ; still  further  proof  would  be 
roqiiired  i but  GV6n  though  we  do  not  accord  them  entirG  ^ 
bGliGf,  thGrG  doGS  unqucstionably  rGmain  a vGiy  Gxtraordinary 
phGnomGnon  for  our  considGration — it  is  onG  that  could  nGVGr 
havG  bGGn  lookGd  for.  That  tho  popG  and  tho  ProtGstants, 
at  thG  vGry  momGnt  whGn  Gach  was  pursuing  thc  othGr  with 
implacablG  hatrGd,  wliGn  both  wgfg  GiigagGd  in  a rGligious  i 
warfarG  that  fiÜGd  thG  world  with  discord,  should  yGt  on  thG  ; 
OthGr  hand  bG  strictly  bound  togGthGr  by  thG  ügs  of  a similar  , 

political  intGrGst ! • • • u ^ 

On  GarliGr  occasions  of  difficulty  and  complication  in  thG  i 
tGmpoi-al  affairs  of  Italy,  tho  crookod,  ambiguous,  and  ovcr  , 
subtlG  policy  of  Clomont  had  boGn  morG  injurious  to  his  in- 
tGrGsts  than  all  his  GnomiGS,  and  thG  samG  dubious  mcasiirGS  ] 
producGd  for  him  yGt  morG  bittGr  fmits  in  his  GCclGsiastical  i 

Jurisdiction.  , . _ , ! 

Thrcatcncd  in  his  hcrcditary  provinccs,  King_  Ferdinand  | 
hastened  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Kadan;  by  this  he  aban- 
doned  Würtemberg,  and  even  formed  a close  league  with  the  : 
landgrave  himself.  These  were  the  brightest  days  of  Philip  i 
of  Hesse ; he  had  restored  an  exiled  German  prince  to  his 
rights  by  the  strong  hand,  and  this  rendered  him  one  of  the  : 
most  influential  chiefs  of  the  Empire.  But  he  had  secured 
another  important  result  by  his  victory  : the  treaty  of  peace  ! 
concluded  in  consequence,  contained  a momentous  decision  i 
in  regard  to  the  religious  dissensions — the  imperial  chamber  ; 
of  justice  was  directed  to  take  cognisance  of  no  more  suits 

relating  to  confiscated  church  property.  ' 

I do  not  know  that  any  other  single  event  was  of  equal  i 
importance  with  this  expedition  of  the  landgrave  Philips,  m : 
the  Promotion  of  Protestant  ascendancy  among  the  Germans.  ^ 


provihone  alcuna  in  scrittura.”  That  an  Italian  Expedition  was  taM 
of  cannot  be  denied  ; the  pope  maintained  that  he  h^JEjected  the  pro- 
posal— “Non  avere  bisogno  di  moto  in  Itaha.  The  king  had  tol^^ 
him  that  he  must  remain  quiet,  “con  le  mani  accorte  nelle  maniche 
It  seems  probable  that  the  French  were  affirming  what  the  Itahans  had 
denied,  the  ambassador  in  France  being  more  positive  than  the 
ambassador  in  Rome  ; but,  supposing  the  pope  to  say  that  he  desire 
no  mo'  ement  in  Italy,  it  is  obvious  how  little  that  expression  would 
exclude  the  idea  of  a movement  in  Germany, 
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In  that  direction  to  the  imperial  chamber  is  involved  a judi- 
cial  Security  of  most  extensive  significance.  Nor  were  its 
effects  slow  to  follow.  The  peace  of  Kadan  may  be  regarded, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  as  the  second  great  epoch  in  the  rise  of 
a Protestant  power  in  Germany.  For  a certain  period  the 
progress  of  Protestantism  had  declined  in  rapidity ; it  now 
began  anew  to  extend  itself,  and  most  triumphantly : Würtem- 
berg  was  reformed  without  delay  j the  German  provinces 
of  Denmark,  Pomerania,  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  the 
second  branch  of  Saxony,  one  branch  of  Brunswick  and  the 
Palatinate  followed.  Within  a few  years  the  reformation  of 
the  Church  extended  through  the  whole  of  Lower  Germany, 
and  permanently  established  itself  in  Upper  Germany. 

And  the  enterprise  that  had  conducted  to  all  this,  the 
undertaking  by  which  this  enormous  increase  of  desertion 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Church,  had  been  brought  about,  was 
entered  on  with  the  knowledge,  perhaps  even  with  the 
approbation,  of  Pope  Clement  himself ! 

"Th®  was  in  a position  utterly  false  and  untenable  j 

its  worldly  tendencies  had  produced  a degeneracy  that  had  in 
its  turn  called  forth  opponents  and  adversaries  innumerable. 
Ihese  tendencies  being  persisted  in,  the  increasing  complica- 
tions  and  antagonism  of  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  interests, 

promoted  its  decadence,  and  at  length  bore  it  wholly  to  the 
ground.  ^ 

Among  other  misfortunes  the  schism  of  England  must  be 
attnbuted  chiefly  to  this  state  of  things. 

The  fact  that  Henry  VIII,  however  inimical  to  Luther 
bowever  closely  bound  to  the  papal  see,  was  yet  disposed  to 
mreaten  the  popedom  with  ecclesiastical  innovation  on  the 
rst  political  difference,  is  one  that  well  deserves  remark. 
inis  occurred  in  relation  to  matters  purely  political,  so  early 
as  the  year  1525.1  It  is  true  that  all  dififerences  were  then 
arranged,  the  king  made  common  cause  with  the  pope  against 
ine  emperor ; and  when  Clement,  shut  up  in  the  castle  of 
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ceived  expression  m which  may  perhaps  be  per- 

Enrfish  Symptoms  of  secession  from  Rome  shewn  by  the 

Uincini  (See  Giberto  ai  nuntn  d’Inghilterra.  Lettere  di 
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St.  Angelo,  was  abandoned  by  all,  Henry  VIII  found  means 
to  send  him  assistance  j from  this  cause  the  pope  was  perhaps 
more  kindly  disposed  towards  Henry  personally,  than  towards 
any  other  sovereign.^  But  since  that  time  the  question  of 
the  king’s  divorce  had  arisen;  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  even 
in  the  year  1528,  the  pope  had  allowed  Henry  to  beheve  a 
favourable  decision  probable,  even  though  he  did  not  promise 
it,  “ when  once  the  Germans  and  Spaniards  should  be  driven 
out  of  Italy.”  2 But  so  far  were  the  imperialists  from  being 
“ driven  out,”  that  they  now  first  established  themselves,  as  Ave 
know,  in  permanent  possession  of  the  land.  ^ We  have  seen  in 
how  strict  an  alliance  Clement  connected  himself  with  them. 
Under  circumstances  so  essentially  changed,  he  could  by  no 
means  fulfil  those  expectations,  which,  be  it  observed,  he  had 
warranted  by  a passing  hint  only.^  Scarcely  was  the  peace 
of  Barcelona  concluded,  than  he  summoned  the  suit  tor  the 
divorce  before  the  tribunals  of  Rome.  The  wife  whom  Henry 
desired  to  put  away,  was  aunt  to  the  emperor ; the  validity 


1 Contarini,  Relatione  di  1530,  expressly  affirms  this.  Suriano  too 
savs  “ Ancilia  S.  Santitä  ama  et  era  conjunctissimo  prima. 

[His  holi^ess  loves  the  English  hing,  and  was  at  first  stnctly  umted 
with  him.]  The  design  of  Henry  as  to  his  divorce,  he  declares  without 

of  Orvleto.  .st  and  9*  ot 

nassases  from  a letter  by  the  papal  secretary,  Sanga,  to  Campeggio, 
dated^Viterbo,  2nd  Sept.  1528,  at  the  moment  when  the  Neapoh;an 
enterprise  had  failed  (a  fact  alluded  to  in  the  letter),  and  Campeggio 
was  prepaS  for  his  journey  to  England  Come  vos tra  Sigm 
Rev™“  sa,  tenendosi  N.  Signore  obligatissimo  come  fa  a quel  Seren  . 
re  nessuna  cosa  ^ si  grande  della  quäle  non  desiden  compiacerli,  ma 
bisofrna  ancora  che  sua  Beatihudine,  vedendq  l’imperatore  vittonoso  e 
soerando  in  questa  vittoria  non  trovarlo  alieno  della,  pace,  non  si 
p^ecipiti  a da^e  all’  imperatore  causa  di  nuova  rottura,  la  quäle  levena 

Fn  Srpetuo  ogni  speranza  di  pace  : oltre  che  al  ^erto  «ipteria  S &■ 

-1  fnnro  e a totale  eccidio  tutto  il  suo  stato.” — Lettere  di  diversi  Auton. 
Venetia  1356,  p.  39.  [Your  reverend  lordship  knows,  that  our  lord 

slaughter  through  all  his  States.] 
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of  the  marriage  had  been  expressly  affirmed  by  a former 
pope;  it  was  now  to  be  tried  before  the  tribiinals  of  the 
Curia,  and  these  were  under  the  immediate  and  perpetual 
influence  of  the  emperor;  was  there  a possibility  of  doubt 
as  to  the  decision  ? Hereupon,  Henry  at  once  adopted  the 
course  that  had  for  some  time  been  in  contemplation.  In 
essentials,  in  all  that  regarded  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  he 
was  doubtless  a Catholic,  and  so  did  he  remain ; but  this 
question  of  the  divorce,  which  was  so  unreservedly  treated 
in  Rome  according  to  political  views,  and  with  no  other 
consideration,  exasperated  him  to  an  ever  increasing  Oppo- 
sition to  the  pope’s  temporal  ascendancy.  To  every  step 
that  was  taken  in  Rome  to  his  disadvantage,  he  replied  by 
some  measure  directed  against  the  Curia ; and  by  giving 
more  formal  expression  to  his  determined  purpose  of  eman- 
cipating  himself  from  its  influence.  When  at  last  then,  in 
the  year  1534,  the  definitive  sentence  was  pronounced,  he  no 
longer  demurred,  but  declared  the  entire  Separation  of  his 
kingdom  from  the  pope.  So  weak  had  those  bonds  already 
become,  by  which  the  Roman  see  was  United  to  the  several 
national  churches,  that  it  required  only  the  determination 
of  a Sovereign  to  wrest  his  kingdom  altogether  from  their 
influence. 

These  events  filled  the  last  year  of  Clement’s  life ; they 
were  rendered  all  the  more  bitter  by  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  not  altogether  blameless  as  regarded  them,  and  that 
his  misfortunes  were  lamentably  connected  with  his  personal 
qualities.  Day  by  day  the  course  of  things  became  more 
threatening  and  dark.  Already  was  Francis  preparing  to 
make  a new  descent  on  Italy ; and  for  this  design  he  de- 
clared himself  to  have  had  the  oral,  if  not  the  written, 
sanction  of  Clement’s  approval.  The  emperor  would  no 
longer  be  put  off  with  pretences,  and  urged  the  assembling 
of  the  council  more  pressingly  than  ever.  Family  discords 
added  their  bitterness  to  these  sufferings ; after  his  labours 
and  sacrifices  for  the  reduction  of  Florence,  the  pope  was 
doomed  to  see  his  two  nephews  enter  into  dispute  for  the 
sovereignty  of  that  city,  and  proceed  to  the  most  savage 
hostilities  against  each  other.  His  anxious  reflections  on 
all  these  calamities,  with  the  fear  of  coming  events,  “ sorrow 
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and  secret  anguish,”  says  Suriano,  brought  him  to  the 
graved 

We  have  pronounced  Leo  fortunate.  Clement  was  per- 
haps  a better  man,  certainly  he  had  fewer  faults,  was  more 
active,  and  as  regarded  details,  even  more  acute  than  Leo  ; 
but  in  all  bis  concerns,  whether  active  or  passive,  he  was 
the  very  sport  of  misfortune ; without  doubt  the  most  ill- 
fated  pontiff  that  ever  sat  on  the  papal  throne  was  Clement 
VII.  To  the  superiority  of  the  hostile  powers  pressing  on 
him  from  all  sides,  he  opposed  only  the  most  uncertain 
policy,  ever  depending  on  the  probabilities  of  the  moment ; 
this  it  was  that  wrought  his  utter  downfall.  Those  etforts 
for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  temporal  power,  to 
which  his  more  celebrated  predecessors  had  devoted  their 
best  energies,  he  was  doomed  in  his  own  case  to  find  leading 
to  the  very  contrary  results ; it  was  his  lot  to  see  those  from 
whom  he  had  hoped  to  rescue  his  native  Italy,  establish 
their  dominion  over  her  soil  for  ever.  The  great  secession 
of  the  Protestants  proceeded  unremittingly  before  his  eyes ; 
and  the  measures  he  adopted  in  the  hope  of  arresting  its 
progress,  did  but  serve  to  give  it  wider  and  more  rapid 
extension.  He  left  the  papal  see  immeasurably  lowered  in 
reputation,  and  deprived  of  all  effectual  influence,  whether 
spiritual  or  temporal.  Northern  Germany,  from  of  old  so 
important  to  the  papacy,  to  whose  conversion  in  remote 
times  the  power  of  the  popes  was  principally  indebted  for 
its  establishment  in  the  West;  and  whose  revolt  against 

1 Suriano. — “ L’imperatore  non  cessava  di  sollecitar  il  concilio. 
S.  M.  Chrisf"'\  dimandö  che  da  S.  S^.  li  fiissino  osservate  le  promesse 
essendo  le  conditioni  poste  fra  loro.  Percio  S.  S^.  si  pose  a grandissimo 
pensiero  e fu  questo  dolore  et  affanno  che  lo  condusse  alla  morte,  II 
dolor  fu  accresciuto  dalle  pazzie  del  Cardinal  de’  Medici,  il  quäle  allora 
piu  che  mai  intendeva  a rinuntiare  il  capello  per  la  concurrenza  alle 
cose  di  Fiorenza.”  [The  emperor  did  not  cease  to  press  for  a council  ; 
his  most  Christian  majesty  demanded  that  his  holiness  should  fulfil  the 
promises  made  to  him  ; and  of  which  the  conditions  had  been  stipulated 
between  them : whereupon  his  holiness  gave  himself  up  to  heavy 
thoughts  ; and  this  grief  and  anxiety  it  was  that  conducted  him  to  his 
(leath.  Plis  sorrow  was  increased  by  the  follies  of  Cardinal  de’  Medici, 
who  was  more  than  ever  resolved  at  that  time  to  renounce  the  cardinal’s 
hat,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  competition  in  the  affaiiS  of 
Florence.] 
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Henry  IV  had  so  largely  aided  them  in  the  completion  of 
their  hierarchy,  had  now  risen  against  them.  To  Ger  man  y 
belongs  the  undying  merit  of  having  restored  Christianity  to 
a purer  form  than  it  had  presented  since  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church, — of  having  re-discovered  the  true  religion.  Armed 
with  this  weapon,  Germany  was  unconquerable.  Its  con- 
victions  made  themselves  a path  through  all  the  neighbour- 
ing  countries.  Scandinavia  had  been  among  the  first  to 
receive  them;  they  had  diffused  themselves  over  England, 
contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the  king,  but  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  measures  he  had  pursued.  In  Switzerland  they 
had  struggled  for,  and,  with  certain  modifications,  had 
attained  to,  a secure  and  immoveable  existence ; they  pene- 
traled  into  France ; we  find  traces  of  them  in  Italy,  and 
even  in  Spain,  while  Clement  yet  lived.  These  waves  roll 
ever  onward.  In  these  opinions  there  is  a force  that  con- 
vinces  and  satisfies  all  minds ; and  that  struggle  between  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  Interests,  in  which  the  papacy  suffered 
itself  to  become  involved,  would  seem  to  have  been  engaged 
in  for  the  furtherance  of  their  progress  and  the  establishment 
of  their  universal  dominion. 
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BEGINNING  OF  A REGENERATION  OF 
CATHOLICISM 


We  are  not  to  believe  that  the  influence  of  public  opinion 
on  the  World  bas  begun  to  make  itself  feit  for  the  first  time 
in  our  own  day ; through  every  age  of  modern  Europe,  it 
has  constituted  an  important  element  of  social  life.  Who 
shall  say  whence  it  arises  or  how  it  is  formed ; it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  peculiar  product  of  that  identification 
of  interests  which  holds  society  in  compact  forms,  as  the 
most  intelligible  expression  of  those  internal  movements 
and  revolutions,  by  which  life,  shared  in  common,  is  agi- 
tated.  The  sources  whence  it  takes  its  rise  are  equally 
rernote  from  Observation  with  those  whence  its  aliment  is 
derived ; requiring  little  support  from  evidence  or  reason,  it 
obtains  the  mastery  over  men’s  minds  by  the  force  of  in- 
yoluntary  convictions.  But  only  in  its  most  general  outlines 
IS  it  in  harmony  with  itself ; within  these  it  is  reproduced  in 
greater  or  smaller  circles  innumerable,  and  with  modifications 
varied  to  infinity.  And  since  new  observations  and  experi- 
ences  are  perpetually  flowing  in  upon  it,  since  original  minds 
are  ever  arising,  which,  though  affected  by  its  course,  are  not 
borne  along  by  its  current,  but  rather  themselves  impress  on 
it  a powerful  reaction ; it  is  thus  involved  in  an  endless 
series  of  metamorphoses  : transient  and  multiform,  it  is 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  in  harmony  with  truth  and 
nght,  being  rather  a tendency  of  the  moment  than  a fixed 
System.  It  is  sometimes  the  attendant  only  of  the  occur- 
rence  that  it  has  contributed  to  produce,  and  from  which  it 
clerives  form  and  extension.  There  are  times,  nevertheless, 
when,  encountering  a rugged  will  that  refuses  to  be  overcome, 
it  bursts  forth  into  exorbitant  demands.  That  its  perception 
0 defects  and  deficiencies  is  frequently  the  just  one,  must 
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needs  be  confessed ; but  the  modes  of  proceeding  required 
as  the  remedy, — these,  its  very  nature  forbids  it  to  conceive 
with  force  of  perception,  or  employ  with  effect.  Thence  it 
is,  that  in  long  lapses  of  time,  it  is  sometimes  to  be  found 
in  directly  opposite  extremes ; as  it  aided  to  found  the 
papacy,  so  was  its  help  equally  given  to  the  overthrow  of 
that  power.  In  the  times  under  consideration  it  was 
thoroughly  profane it  afterwards  became  entirely  spiritual. 
We  have  seen  it  inclining  towards  Protestantism  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe ; we  shall  also  see,  that  in  a great 
portion  of  the  same  quarter  of  the  world,  it  will  assume  an 
entirely  different  colouring. 

Let  US  begin  by  examining,  first  of  all,  in  what  manner 
the  doctrines  of  the  Protestants  made  progress  even  in 
Italy. 


I.  OPINIONS  ANALOGOUS  TO  THOSE  OF  THE 
PROTESTANTS  ENTERTAINED  IN  ITALY 

Throughout  the  Italian  peninsula,  as  elsewhere,  an  in- 
calculable  influence  has  been  exercised  on  the  development 
of  Science  and  art,  by  literary  associations.  They  formed 
themselves,  now  around  some  prince,  some  distinguished 
Scholar,  or  even  some  private  individual  of  literary  tastes 
and  easy  fortune ; or  occasionally  they  grew  up  in  the  free 
companionship  of  equals.  These  societies  are  usually  most 
valuable  when  they  arise,  naturally  and  without  formal  plan, 
from  the  immediate  exigencies  of  the  moment.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  shall  follow  the  traces  they  have  left. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  Protestant  movements  in 
Germany,  there  appeared  certain  literary  societies,  assuming 
a religious  complexion,  in  Italy. 

When,  under  Leo  X,  it  became  the  tone  of  society  to 
doubt  or  deny  the  truth  of  Christianity,  a reaction  displayed 
itself  in  the  minds  of  many  able  men ; men  who  had  acquired 
the  high  culture  of  the  day,  and  took  part  in  its  refinements, 
while  avoiding  its  depravities.  It  was  natural  that  such 
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persons  shoiild  seek  the  society  of  each  other;  the  human 
mind  requires,  or  at  least  it  clings  to,  the  support  of  kindred 
opinion  : this  Support  is  indispensable,  as  regards  its  religious 
convictions,  for  these  have  their  basis  in  the  most  profound 
Community  of  sentiment. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Leo  X we  find  mention  of  an 
“ Oratory  of  Divine  Love,”  which  had  been  founded  by  some 
distinguished  men  in  Rome,  for  their  mutual  edification ; 
they  met  for  the  worship  of  God,  for  preaching,  and  the 
practice  of  spiritual  exercises,  at  the  church  of  St.  Silvestro 
and  Dorothea,  in  the  Trastevere,  near  the  place  where  the 
apostle  Peter  is  believed  to  have  dwelt,  and  where  he  presided 
over  the  first  assemblies  of  the  Christians.  The  members 
were  from  fifty  to  sixty  in  number ; among  them  were  Conta- 
rini,  Sadolet,  Giberto,  and  Caraffa,  all  of  whom  afterwards 
became  cardinals.  Gaetano  da  Thiene,  who  was  canonized, 
and  Lippomano,  a theological  writer  of  high  reputation  and 
great  influence,  were  also  of  the  number;  Giuliano  Bathi, 
the  priest  of  the  church  where  they  met,  was  the  central  point 
around  which  they  grouped  themselves.^ 

That  this  association  was  by  no  means  opposed  to  the 
doctrines  of  Protestantism,  will  be  readily  inferred  from 
their  place  of  assemblage  ; on  the  contrary,  its  views  were  to 
a certain  extent  in  harmony  with  them ; as,  for  example,  in 
the  hope  entertained  of  arresting  the  general  decadence  of 
the  church,  by  the  revived  force  of  religious  convictions 
—the  hope  which  stimulated  Luther  and  Melancthon. 
This  society  consisted  of  men  actuated  at  that  moment  by 
Community  of  feeling,  but  great  diversity  of  opinion  was 
afterward  displayed  among  them ; and  eventually  this  made 

* I take  this  notice  from  Caracciolo:  Vita  di  Paolo  IV  MS. 

“ Quei  pochi  huomini  da  bene  ed  eruditi  prelati  che  erano  in  Roma  in 
quel  tempo  di  Leone  X vedendo  la  citta  di  Roma  e tutto  il  resto 
d’Italia,  dove  per  la  vicinanza  alla  sede  apostolica  doveva  piü  fiorire 
1 osservanza  de’  riti,  essere  cosl  maltrattato  il  culto  divino,— si  unirono 
m un  oratorio  chiamato  del  Divino  Amore  circa  sessanta  di  loro,  per  fare 
quivi  quasi  in  una  lorre  ogni  sforzo  per  guardare  le  divine  leggi.”  In 
the  Vita  Cajetani  Thienaei  (AA.  SS.  Aug.  II),  c.  i.  7-10,  Caracciolo 
repeats  this  with  more  minute  details,  but  enumerates  only  fifty 
members.  The  Historia  Clericorum  regularium  vulgo  Theatinorum, 
by  Joseph  Silos,  confirms  it  in  many  passages,  which  are  printed  in  the 
Commentarius  praevius  to  the  Vita  Cajetani. 
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itself  manifest  in  tendencies  altogether  distinct  and  hetero- 
geneous. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  years,  we  again  meet  with  a certain 
portion  of  this  Roman  society  in  Venice. 

Rome  had  been  pillaged,  Florence  subdued,  Milan  was 
the  mere  bannt  of  factions,  and  battle-ground  of  contending 
armies ; in  this  general  ruin,  Venice  had  remained  imdis- 
turbed  by  foreigners  or  armies,  and  was  considered  to  be 
the  universal  refuge.  Here  were  assembled  the  dispersed 
literati  of  Rome,  and  those  Florentine  patriots  against  whom 
their  native  land  was  closed  for  ever ; among  these  last  more 
particularly,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  historian  Nardi,  and  in 
Bruccioli,  the  translator  of  the  Bible,  a very  decided  spirit 
of  devotion,  not  unmarked  by  the  influence  of  Savonarola, 
became  manifest.  This  was  shared  by  other  refugees,  and 
among  them  by  Reginald  Pole,  who  had  quitted  England 
to  withdraw  himself  from  the  innovations  of  Henry  VIII. 
From  their  Venetian  hosts,  these  distinguished  men  found  a 
cordial  welcome.  In  the  circle  of  Peter  Bembo  of  Padua, 
who  kept  open  house,  the  point  of  discussion  was  more  fre- 
quently  mere  letters,  as  Ciceronian  Latin ; but  among  the 
guests  of  Gregorio  Cortesi,  the  learned  and  sagacious  abbot 
of  San  Giorgio  Maggiori  in  Venice,  subjects  of  much  more 
profound  interest  were  agitated.  Bruccioli  makes  the  bowers 
and  groves  of  San  Giorgio  the  scene  of  some  of  his  dialogues. 

Near  Treviso  was  Treville,  the  villa  of  Luigi  Priuli.^ 
He  was  one  of  those  upright  and  accomplished  Venetians, 
of  whom  we  occasionally  meet  specimens  in  the  present 
day,  full  of  a calm  susceptibility  to  tme  and  noble  sentiments, 
and  formed  for  disinterested  friendships.  Here  the  inmates 
employed  themselves  chiefly  in  spiritual  studies  and  conver- 
sation.  Hither  came  the  Benedictine,  Marco  of  Padua, 
a man  of  profound  piety,  probably  he  from  whom  Pole 
declares  himself  to  have  drawn  his  spiritual  nurture.  Here 
also  was  the  eminent  Venetian  Gaspar  Contarini,  who  must 
be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  assembly.  Of  him  Pole 
says,  tbat  nothing  which  the  human  mind  can  discover  by 
its  own  powers  of  investigation,  was  unknown  to  him ; and 

^ Epistolae  Reginaldi  Poli,  ed.  Quirini,  tom.  ii.  Diatriba  ad 
cpistolas  Schelhornii,  clxxxiii. 
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nothing  wanting  to  him  that  the  grace  of  God  has  imparted 
to  the  human  soiil ; and  he  further  says  that  Contarini 
crowned  his  knowledge  with  virtue. 

If  we  novv  inquire  what  were  the  leading  convictions  of 
these  men,  we  find  that  foremost  among  them  was  the  doctrine 
of  justification,  which,  as  taught  by  Luther,  had  originated 
the  whole  Protestant  movement.  Contarini  wrote  a special 
treatise  concerning  this,  which  Pole  cannot  find  words  strong 
enough  to  praise.  “ Thou,”  he  exclaims  to  his  friend,  “ thou 
hast  brought  forth  that  jewel  which  the  Church  was  keeping 
half-concealed.”  Pole  himself  finds  that  Scripture,  in  its  more 
profound  and  intimate  revelations,  is  entirely  in  accordance 
with  this  doctrine.  He  congratulates  Contarini  011  having 
been  the  first  to  bring  to  light  “ that  holy,  fruitful,  indis- 
pensable truth.”  ^ To  this  circle  of  friends  belonged  M,  A. 
Flaminio,  who  resided  for  some  time  with  Pole,  and  whom 
Contarini  desired  to  take  with  him  into  Germany.  Let  us 
observe  how  distinctly  he  professes  this  doctrine.  “ The 
Gospel,”  says  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,^  “ is  no  other  than 
the  glad  tidings,  that  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  clothed 
in  our  flesh,  has  satisfied  for  us  the  justice  of  the  Eternal 
Father.  Whoever  believes  this,  enters  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
he  enjoys  the  universal  forgiveness ; from  a carnal  creature, 
he  becomes  spiritual ; from  being  a child  of  wrath,  he  becomes 
a child  of  grace,  and  lives  in  a sweet  peace  of  conscience.” 
It  would  be  difificult  to  announce  the  Lutheran  doctrines  in 
language  more  orthodox. 

These  convictions  extended  themselves,  as  a literary 
opinion  or  tendency  might  have  done,  over  a great  part  of 
Italy.® 

* Epistolae  Poli,  tom,  iii.  p.  57. 

* To  Theodorina  Sauli,  12Ü1  Feb.  1542,  Fettere  volgari  (Raccolta 
del  Manuzio)  Vinegia,  1553,  ii.  43. 

* Among  other  documents,  the  letter  of  Sadolet  to  Contarini  (Epis- 
^la  Sadoleti,  Hb.  ix.  p.  365),  in  regard  to  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  very  remarkable.  “ In  quibus  commentariis,” 
says  Sadolet,  “mortis  et  crucis  Christi  mysterium  totum  aperire  atque 
illustrare  sum  conatus.”  He  had  not,  however,  quite  satisfied  Conta- 
rini, in  whose  opinion  he  did  not  entirely  concur.  He  promises  mean- 
'vhile  to  give,  in  his  new  edition,  a clear  explanation  of  original  sin  and 
Rrace  : “ De  hoc  ipso  morbo  naturae  noslra.-  ec  de  reparatione  arbitrii 
nostri  a Spiriiu  Sancto  facta.” 
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It  is,  however,  highly  worthy  of  remark,  that  an  opinion 
so  lately  alluded  to  from  time  to  time  only  in  the  schools, 
should  now  suddenly  seize  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  employ 
their  intellectual  activity  through  the  whole  of  a Century ; 
for  it  Is  indisputable,  that  this  doctrine  of  justification  was 
the  parent  of  wild  commotions,  dissensions,  and  even  revo- 
lutions,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  Century. 
One  might  almost  declare,  that  this  disposition  of  men’s 
minds  to  occupy  themselveswith  so  transcendental  a question, 
had  arisen  by  way  of  counterpoise  to  the  worldliness  of 
the  Church,  which  had  now  nearly  lost  all  consciousness 
of  the  relation  of  God  to  man ; that  the  examination  of  this, 
the  most  profound  mystery  of  that  relation,  had  been  entered 
on,  by  the  world  generally,  as  a contrast  to  the  blind  indif- 
ference  then  affecting  the  hierarchy  of  Rome. 

Even  in  the  pleasure-loving  Naples,  these  doctrines  were 
promulgated,  and  that  by  a Spaniard,  Juan  Valdez,  secretary 
to  the  viceroy.  Unfortunately  the  writings  of  Valdez  have 
wholly  disappeared ; but  we  may  gather  very  explicit  inti- 
mations  of  their  character  from  the  objections  of  his  oppo- 
nents.  About  the  year  1540,  a little  book,  “ On  the  Benefits 
bestowed  by  Christ,”  was  put  into  circulation ; it  “ treated,” 
as  a report  of  the  Inquisition  expresses  it,  “ in  an  insidious 
manner  of  justification,  undervalued  works  and  merits,  ascrib- 
ing  all  to  faith ; and  as  this  was  the  very  point  at  which  so 
many  prelates  and  monks  were  stumbling,  the  book  had  been 
circulated  to  a great  extent.”  Inquiries  have  frequently  been 
made  as  to  the  author  of  this  work ; who  he  was  we  learn 
with  certainty  from  the  report  just  quoted.  “ It  was,”  says 
this  document,  “ a monk  of  San  Severino,  a disciple  of 
Valdez,  and  the  book  was  revised  by  Flaminio.”  ^ From 

' Schelborn,  Gerdesius,  and  others,  have  ascribed  this  book  to 
Aonius  Palearius,  who  says,  in  a speech  before  the  Senate  at  Siena, 
1542,  “ ex  Christi  morte  quanta  commoda  sint  allafa  humano  generi  cum 
hoc  anno  Tusce  scripsissem,  etc.”  The  compendium  of  the  inquisitors, 
which  I found  in  Caracciolo,  Vita  di  Paolo  IV  MS.,  expresses  itself  on 
the  contrary,  as  follows  : “ Quel  libro  del  beneficio  di  Christo,  fu  il  suo 
autore  un  monaco  di  San  Severino  in  Napoli,  discepolo  del  Valdes,  fu 
revisore  di  detto  libro  il  Flaminio,  fu  stampato  molte  volte,  ma  partico- 
larmente  a Modena  de  mandato  Moroni,  ingannö  molti,  perche  trattava 
della  giustificatione  con  dolce  modo  ma  hereticamente.”  [The  author 
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this  extract  \ve  find,  then,  ihat  the  authorship  of  the  treatise, 
“ On  the  Benefits  of  Christ,”  is  due  to  a friend  and  pupil  of 
Valdez.  ^ It  had  incredible  success,  and  made  the  study  of 
the  doctrine  of  justification,  for  some  time,  populär  in  Italy. 
The  pursuits  of  Valdez  were,  however,  not  exclusively  theo- 
logical,  his  attention  being  occupied  in  part  by  the  duties  of 
an  important  civil  ofifice.  He  founded  no  sect ; this  book 
resulted  from  a liberal  study  of  Christian  truth.  His  friends 
looked  back  with  delight  on  the  happy  days  they  had  enjoyed 
with  him  on  the  Chiaja,  and  at  Posilippo,  in  that  fair  vicinity 
of  Naples,  “ where  nature  rejoices  in  her  splendour,  and  smiles 
at  her  own  beauty.”  Valdez  was  mild,  agreeable,  and  not 
without  expansion  of  mind.  “ A part  only  of  his  soul,”  as 
his  friends  declare,  “ sufificed  to  animate  his  slight  and  feeble 
frame;  the  greater  part,  the  clear,  unclouded  intellect,  was 
ever  uplifted  in  the  contemplation  of  truth.” 

An  extraordinary  influence  was  exercised  by  Valdez  over 
the  nobility  and  learned  men  of  Naples;  a lively  filterest 
was  also  taken  by  the  women  of  that  day  in  this  movement, 


that  book  on  the  benefits  of  Christ,  was  a monk  of  San  Severino  in 
i ^Ptes,  a disciple  of  Valdez — Flaminio  was  the  revisor ; it  was  often 
prin  ed,  but  particularly  at  Modena,  at  the  command  of  Morone  ; it 
eceived  many,  because  it  treated  of  justification  in  an  attractive 
heretically.]  Here  is  one  good  witness  at  variance  with 
f passage  from  Palearius  does  not  so  clearly 

point  out  this  book  as  to  make  it  certain  that  no  other  is  meant,  since 
mearius  says  he  was  called  to  account  for  it  in  the  same  year,  while 
ecompendium  of  the  Inquisition  expressly  declares:  “quellibrofu 
approbato  solo_  in^  Verona,  fu  conosciuto  e reprobato,  dopo 
1 anni  fu  posto  nelP  indice  ” [that  book  was  approved  by  many  in 
erona  alone,  but  being  known  and  reprobated,  was  placed  in  the 
ex  mai^  years  after]  ; so  I conclude  that  the  opinions  of  the  above- 
amed  scholars  are  erroneous,  and  have  followed  the  report  of  the 
nqmsition.  I do  not  deny,  however,  that  the  latter  may  be  wrong, 
A copy  of  the  book  in  its  original  tongue,  Italian,  has  been  sought  for 
in  vain  _ But  it  was  translated  into  French,  and  from  the  French  into 
nghsh,  in  1573,  This  translation,  “ The  Benefits  of  Christ’s  Death,”  has 
ueen  recently  reprinted  (1851)  from  the  edition  of  1638  by  the  Religious 
^ act  bociety,  but  the  question  of  the  authorship  has  not  been  settled. 
^nquire  not  of  the  author,”  says  the  Preface,  “he  is  unknown.” 
ow,  as  then,  the  book  is  intended  for  direct  edification.  [Another 
. '"_ns  issued  at  Cambridge  in  1855,  containing  a facsimile  of  the 

as  discovered  in  the  Library  of  St.  John’s  College,  as  well 

P , ^ rrench  translation  of  1551»  nnd  an  English  MS.  Version  by 

'üward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  made  in  1548.] 
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at  once  religious  and  intellectual.  Among  these  was  Vittoria 
Colonna.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Pescara,  she  hü.a 
devoted  'herseif  entirely  to  study ; in  her  poems,  as  well  as 
her  letters,  will  be  found  evidence  of  a deeply  feit  moralit}^ 
and  unaffected  sense  of  religious  truth.  How  beautifully 
does  she  console  a friend  for  the  death  of  her  brother, 

“ whose  peaceful  spirit  had  entered  into  eveiiasting  rest ; 
she  ouo-ht  not  to  complain,  since  she  could  now  speak  with 
him,  unimpeded  by  those  absences  fornierly  so  frequent 
which  prevented  her  from  being  understood  by  him._  Pole 
and  Contarini  were  among  her  most  confidential  friends.^  i 
do  not  believe  that  she  devoted  herseif  to  spiritual  exercises 
of  a monastic  character  ; I think,  at  least,  that  so  much  may 
be  inferred  from  Aretino,  who  writes  to  her,  with  much  sim- 
nlicitv  that  “ he  is  sure  she  does  not  take  the  silence  of  the 
tongu4  Casting  down  of  the  eyes,  and  assurnmg  coarse 
raiment,  to  be  essential,  but  purity  of  soul  alone. 

The  house  of  Colonna  generally  was  favourable  to  this 
religious  movement,  and  more  especially  so  were  Vespasiano 
duke  of  Palliano,  and  his  wife,  Giulia  Gonzaga,  the  same  w o 
is  reputed  to  have  been  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Italy. 
Valdez  dedicated  one  of  his  books  to  Giuha.  _ 

These  opinions  had  moreover  made  active  progress 
among  the  middle  classes.  The  report  of  the  Inquisition 
would  seem  to  exaggerate,  when  it  reckons  3,000  schoo - 
Tasters  as  attached  to  them ; but  admitting  the  number  to 
be  smaller,  how  deep  an  effect  must  have  been  produced  on 

the  minds  of  youth,  and  of  the  people  ! 

With  almost  equal  cordiality  were  these  doctnnes  received 
in  Modena.  The  bishop  himself,  Morone,  an  mtirnate  friend 
of  Pole  and  Contarini,  received  them  f^oumb^  j at  his 
express  command  it  was  that  the  book,  “ On  the  Benefits  of 
Christ”  was  printed,  and  extensively  distributed  His 
[haplain,  Don  Girolamo  da  Modena,  was  President  of  a 
society  in  which  the  same  prmciples  prevailed. 

. Lettere  volgari,  i.  92-  ■=  n ' 

first  of  these  is  a particularly  useM  ,5^  „5  g„d  the 

2 Tn  cirhplhorn  s Amoenitatt.  Kiterar.  tom.  xd.  y d • 

fhäe^alraÄTriil^ 

notices  from  the  compendium  of  the  inquibitors. 
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Mention  has  from  time  to  time  been  made  of  th' 
Protestants  in  Italy,  and  vve  have  already  adduced  several 
names  recorded  in  their  lists.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  convictions  predominant  in  Germany  had 
taken  root  in  the  minds  of  these  men ; they  sought  to 
establish  the  articles  of  their  faith  on  the  testimony  of 
Scripture ; in  the  particular  of  justification  they  did  certainly 
approach  very  near  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  But  that 
they  adopted  these  on  all  other  points  must  not  be  asserted  ; 
the  conviction  that  the  Church  is  one  and  indivisible,  and 
reyerence  for  the  pope,  were  too  deeply  impressed  on  their 
minds  to  admit  this ; there  were  besides  many  Catholic 
usages  too  closely  interwoven  with  the  national  character 
to  have  been  easily  departed  from. 

Flaminio  composed  an  exposition  of  the  Psalms,  of 
which  the  dogmatic  tenor  has  been  approved  by  Protestant 
writers,  but  even  to  this  he  prefixed  a dedication,  wherein 
he  calls  the  pope,  “ the  warder  and  prince  of  all  holiness, 
the  vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth.” 

Giovan  Battista  Folengo  ascribes  justification  to  grace 
alone,  he  even  speaks  of  the  nses  of  sin,  which  is  not  far 
mmoved  from  the  injury  that  may  arise  from  good  works. 
He  remonstrates  zealously  against  trusting  in  fasts,  frequent 
prayers,  masses,  and  confessions  ; nay,  even  in  the  priest- 
hood  itself,  the  tonsure  or  the  mitre.’  Yet,  in  the  same 
Convent  of  Benedictines,  where  he  had  taken  his  vows  at 

sixteen,  did  he  peaceably  dose  his  life  at  the  age  of 
sixty.’^ 

It  was  for  some  time  not  far  otherwise  with  Bernardino 
Ochino.  If  we  may  believe  his  own  words,  it  was  at  the 
first  a deep  longing,  as  he  expresses  it,  “ for  the  heavenly 
paradise  to  be  achieved  through  God’s  grace,”  that  led  him 
to  become  a Franciscan.  His  zeal  was  so  fervid  that  he 
soon  passed  over  to  the  severer  discipline  and  penances  of 
the  Capuchins.  Of  this  order  he  was  elected  general  in  its 
third  chapter,  and  again  in  the  fourth,  an  ofifice  that  he  fillcd 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  But  however  rigorous  his  life  (hc 

Ad  Psalm,  67,  f.  246,  An  extract  from  these  explanations  will 
6 found  in  Gerdesius,  Italia  Reformata,  pp.  257-261. 

Thuani  Historiae,  ad  a.  1559,  i.  473. 
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weilt  alvvays  on  foot,  had  no  other  bed  than  bis  cloak,  drank 
no  wine,  and  striclly  enforced  the  rule  of  poverty  on  others 
also,  as  the  most  effectual  means  for  attaining  evangelical 
perfection),  yet  did  he  gradiially  become  convinced  and 
penetrated  by  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  grace  alone. 
Earnestly  then  did  he  preach  it  from  the  pulpit,  and  urge  it 
in  the  confessional.  “I  opened  my  heart  to  him,”  says 
Bembo,  “ as  I should  have  done  to  Christ  himself.  I feit 
as  I looked  at  him  that  I had  never  beheld  a hoher  man.” 
Cities  poured  forth  their  multitudes  to  his  teachings,  the 
churches  were  too  small  for  his  hearers,  all  were  alike 
edified,  old  and  young,  men  and  women,  the  profound 
Scholar  and  the  untaught  peasant.  His  coarse  raiment,  his 
grey  hair,  and  beard  that  swept  his  breast,  his  pale  emaciated 
countenance,  and  the  feebleness  brought  on  by  his  persistence 
in  fasting,  gave  him  the  aspect  of  a saint.^ 

There  was  thus  a line  within  Catholicism  which  the 
opinions  analogous  to  Lutheranism  did  not  overpass. 
Priesthood  and  the  monastic  Orders  encoimtered  no  Opposi- 
tion in  Italy,  nor  was  there  any  thought  of  questioning  the 
gupr0niacy  of  the  pope.  How  indeed  could  such  a man  as 
Pole,  for  example,  be  otherwise  than  strongly  attached  to 
this  last  principle,  he  who  had  fled  his  native  land  in 
preference  to  acknowledging  his  own  king  as  head  of  the 
church?  They  thought,  as  Ottonel  Vida,  a disciple  _ of 
Vergerio,  expresses  himself  to  his  master,  in  the  Christian 
church  has  each  man  his  appointed  office : on  the  bishop  is 
laid  the  care  of  the  souls  in  his  diocese  ; these  he  is  to 
guard  from  the  world  and  the  evil  spirit.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  metropolitan  to  secure  the  residence  of  the  bishop,  and 
he  is  himself  again  subjected  to  the  pope,  to  whom  has  been 
confided  the  general  government  of  the  Church,  which  it  is 
his  duty  to  guard  and  guide  with  holiness  of  mind.  Every 
man  should  be  vigilant  and  upright  in  bis  vocation.”  ^ 
Separation  from  tbe  Church  was  regarded  by  these  men  as 
the  extremity  of  evil.  Isidoro  Clario,  who  coirected  the 
Vulgate,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Protestant  writers,  and 

' Boverio  : Annali  di  Frati  Minori  Capuccini,  i.  375-  Gratiani : 

Vie  de  Commendone,  p.  143-  • t i 

* Ottonello  Vida  Dot.  al  Vescovo  Vergerio  : Lettere  volgan,  i.  50. 
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prefixed  an  introduction  which  was  subjected  to  expurga- 
tion,  \\arns  the  Protestants  against  any  such  Intention  in  a 
treatise  written  for  thatespecial  purpose.  “ No  corruption,” 
he  declares,  can  be  so  great  as  to  justify  a defection  from 
the  hallowed  communion  of  the  Church.”  Is  it  not  better  ” 
he  demands,  to  repair  what  we  have,  than  to  endanger  all 
by  dubious  attempts  to  produce  something  new  ? Our  sole 
thought  should  be,  how  the  old  institution  could  be 
ameliorated  and  freed  from  its  defects.” 

With  these  modifications,  the  new  doctrines  had  a large 
mimber  _of  adherents  in  Italy,  among  them  Antonio  d^ei 
Pagliarici  of  Siena,  to  whom  had  even  been  attributed  the 
authorship  of  the  work,  “ On  the  Benefits  bestowed  by 
Christ ; ” Carnesecchi  of  Florence,  who  is  mentioned  as  a 
disseminator  of  this  work,  and  as  upholding  its  tenets ; 
Giovan  Battista  Rotto  of  Bologna,  who  was  protected  by 
Morone,  Pole,  and  Vittoria  Colonna,  and  who  found  means 
to  aid  the  poorest  of  his  followers  with  money  and  other 
succours;  Fra  Antonio  of  Volterra,  and  indeed  some  man 
of  eminence  in  nearly  every  town  of  Italy,  connected  them- 
selves  with  the  Professors  of  these  doctrinesd  It  was  a, 
System  of  feelings  and  opinions,  decidedly  religious,  but 
tempered  by  attachment  to  the  Church  and  its  forms,  which 
moved  the  whole  land  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  in 
every  phase  of  society. 

3-uthority  on  this  subject  is  the  extract  from  the  Compendium 
of  the  Inquisitors.  Bologna,  says  this  document,  “fu  in  molti  pericoli, 
perche  vi  furono  heretici  principali,  fra  quali  fu  un  Gio.  B‘\  Rotto,  il 
quäle  haveva  amicizia  et  appoggio  di  persone  potentissime,  come  di 
Morone,  Polo,  Marchesa  di  Pescara,  e raccoglieva  danari  a tutto  suo 
potere,  e gli  compartiva  tra  gli  heretici  occulti  e poveri,  che  stavano  in 
Bologna  ; abjuro  poi  nelle  mani  del  padre  Salmerone  (the  Jesuit), 
per  ordine  del  legato  di  Bologna.”  (Compendio,  fol  9,  c.  94.) 
[Bologna  was  in  great  peril,  because  heretics  of  great  note  were  there, 
among  them  one  Gio.  B“.  Rotto,  who  had  the  friendship  and  Support 
of  very  powerful  persons,  as  Morone,  Pole,  and  the  Marchesa  di 
Pescara ; he  collected  money  with  all  his  strength,  and  divided  it 
among  the  poor  and  concealed  heretics  who  were  in  Bologna.  He 
afterwards  recanted  before  Father  Salmerone,  by  Order  of  the  legate  of 
Bologna.]  The  same  course  was  pursued  in  all  the  towns. 
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2 ATTEMPTS  AT  INTERNAL  REFORM,  AND  A RECON- 
CILIATION  WITH  THE  PROTESTANTS 

An  expression  has  been  attributed  to  Pole,  to  the  effect 
that  a man  should  content  himself  with  bis  own  inward 
convictions,  without  greatly  encumbering  bis  thoughts  as 
to  whether  there  were  errors  and  abuses  in  the  churchd  Yet 
it  was  precisely  from  a party  to  which  he  himself  belonged 
that  the  first  attempt  at  a reformation  proceeded. 

The  most  honourable  act  of  Paul  III,  and  that  by 
which  he  signalised  his  accession  to  the  papal  throne,  was 
the  elevation  of  many  distinguished  men  to  the  College  of 
cardinals  without  any  consideration  but  that  of  their  per- 
sonal merits.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Venetian  Contarini, 
by  whom  the  others  were  afterwards  proposed.  They  were 
men  of  irreproachable  character,  in  high  repute  for  learning 
and  piety,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of 
different  countries.  Caraffa,  for  example,  who  had  long 
resided  in  Spain  and  the  Netherlands;  Sadolet,  bishop  of 
Carpentras  in  France;  Pole,  a refugee  from  England; 
Giberto,  who,  after  having  long  taken  active  part  m ad- 
ministering  the  affairs  of  the  state,  was  then  nfiing  his 
bishopric  of  Verona  with  exemplary  wisdom ; Federigo 
Fregoso,  archbishop  of  Salerno,  almost  all,  be  it  observed, 
members  of  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  before  men- 
tioned,  and  many  of  them  holding  opinions  inclimng  to 

Protestantism.^  , 

It  was  these  same  cardinals  who  now  prepared  a R3,n 

for  the  reform  of  the  Church  by  command  of  the  pope  him- 
s^lf  This  became  known  to  the  Protestants,  who  rejected 
it^with  derision.  They  had  indeed  meanwhile  advanced  far 
bevond  its  most  liberal  provisions.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
deny  the  extreme  significance  of  such  an  act  on  the  part  oi 

1 Passages  from  Atanagi  in  M'^Crie’s  Reformation  in  Italy,  2nd 

SgtaakU  i>oli,  in  the  ediüon  of  his  letters  by  Qulrini,  tom  i 

12  Florebelli  de  vita  Jacobi  Sadoleti  Commentanus,  prefixed  to 
tlie  Epp.  Sadoleti,  Col.  1590.  vol.  iii. 
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the  Catholic  church.  Here  we  have  the  evil  gia]:ipled  wilh 
in  Rome  itself.  ln  the  presence  of  the  pope  it  was  that 
former  popes  were  accused  of  misgovernment,  and,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  document  now  laid  before  him,  bis  pre- 
decessors  were  accused  of  having  “ frequently  chosen 
servants,  not  as  desiring  to  learn  from  them  what  their 
duties  demanded,  but  rather  to  procure  the  declaration  that 
those  things  were  lawful  towards  which  their  desires  led 
them.”  This  abuse  of  the  supreme  power  was  declared  to 
be  the  most  prolific  source  of  corruption.^ 

Nor  did  matters  rest  there.  Certain  short  pieces  are 
extant,  written  by  Caspar  Contarini,  in  which  he  makes 
unsparing  war  on  those  abuses  most  especially,  from  which 
the  Curia  derived  profit.  The  practice  of  compositions  or 
the  acceptance  of  money  in  payment  for  spiritual  favours, 
he  denounces  as  simony  that  may  be  considered  a kind  of 
heresy.  It  was  taken  very  ill  that  he  should  inculpate 
former  popes.  “ How  ! ” he  exclaims,  “ shall  we  concern 
ourselves  about  the  fame  of  three  or  four  popes,  and  not 
amend  what  has  been  suffered  to  decay,  and  win  a good 
reputation  for  ourselves  ? In  good  truth  it  would  be  asking 
very  much,  to  require  that  we  should  defend  all  the  acts  of 
all  the  popes  ! ” The  abuse  of  dispensations  also  he  attacks 
most  earnestly  and  effectively ; he  considers  it  idolatrous 
to  say,  as  many  did,  that  the  pope  was  restrained  by  no 
other  rule  than  his  absolute  will  from  the  Suspension  or 
confirmation  of  the  positive  law  and  right.  What  he  says 
on  this  subject  is  well  worth  repeating  : “ The  law  of  Christ,” 
he  declares,  “ is  a law  of  freedom,  and  forbids  a servitude 
so  abject  that  the  Lutherans  were  entirely  justified  in  com- 
paring  it  with  the  Babylonish  captivity.  But  furthermore, 
can  that  be  called  a government  of  which  the  rule  is  the 
will  of  one  man,  by  nature  prone  to  evil,  and  liable  to  the 
influence  of  caprices  and  affections  innumerable?  No  ; all 
true  dominion  is  a dominion  of  reason,  whose  aim  is  to 
iead  all  whom  it  governs  to  the  proposed  end  happiness. 

‘ This  is  the  Consilium  delectorum  cardinalium  et  aliorum  praela- 
torum  de  emendanda  ecclesia  before  alluded  to.  It  L signed  by 
Contarini,  Caraffa,  Sadolet,  Pole,  Fregoso,  Giberto,  Cortese,  and 
Aleander. 
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The  authority  of  the  pope  is  equally  with  others  a dominion 
of  reason.  God  has  conferred  this  mle  on  St.  Peter  and  bis 
SLiccessors,  that  they  might  lead  the  flocks  confided  to  their 
care  into  everlasting  blessedness.  A pope  should  know  that 
those  over  whom  he  exercises  this  mle  are  free  men ; not 
according  to  his  ovvn  pleasure  must  he  command,  or  forbid, 
or  dispense,  but  in  obedience  to  the  rule  of  reason,  of  God’s 
commands,  and  to  the  law  of  love,  referring  every  thing  to 
God,  and  doing  all  in  consideration  of  the  common  good 
only.  For  positive  laws  are  not  to  be  imposed  by  mere 
will,  they  must  be  ever  in  unison  with  natural  rights,  with 
the  commandments  of  God,  and  with  the  requirements  of 
circumstances.  Nor  can  they  be  altered  or  abrogated,  except 
in  conformity  with  this  guidance  and  with  the  imperative 
demands  of  things.”  “ Be  it  the  care  of  your  holiness,”  he 
exclaims  to  Paul  III,  “never  to  depart  from  this  rule;  be 
not  guided  by  the  impotence  of  the  will  which  makes  choice 
of  evil ; submit  not  to  the  servitude  which  ministers  to  sin. 
Then  wilt  thou  be  mighty,  then  wilt  thou  be  free,  then  will 
the  life  of  the  Christian  Commonwealth  be  sustained  in 
thee.”  ^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  was  an  attempt  to  found  a papacy 
guided  by  reasonable  laws,  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
proceeding  from  that  same  doctrine  regarding  justification 
and  free-will,  which  had  served  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
Protestant  secession.  We  do  not  merely  conjecture  this 
from  our  knowledge  that  Contarini  held  these  opinions;  he 
declares  it  in  express  terms.  He  asserts  that  man  is  prone 
to  evil,  that  this  proceeds  from  the  impotence  of  the  will, 
which,  when  it  turns  to  evil,  becomes  rather  passive  than 
active ; only  through  the  grace  of  Christ  is  it  made  free. 
He  afterwards  utters  a distinct  recognition  of  the  papal 
authority,  but  demands  that  it  be  exercised  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God  and  for  the  common  good. 

Contarini  laid  his  writings  before  the  pope.  In  a bright 


* G.  Contarini  Cardinalis  ad  Paulum  III  P.  M.  de  potestate  Pon- 
tificis  in  compositionibus,  printed  by  Roccaberti,  Bibliotheca  Pontificia 
Maxima,  tom.  xiii.  I have  also  in  my  possession  a Tractatus  de  com- 
posilionibus  datarii  Rev™'.  D.  Gasparis  Contarini,  1536,  which,  so  far 
as  I can  find,  has  never  been  printed. 
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and  cheerful  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1538,  he  journeyed 
with  him  to  Ostia : “ On  the  way  thither,”  he  writes  to  Pole, 
“ this  our  good  old  man  made  me  sit  beside  him,  and  talked 
with  me  alone  about  the  reform  of  the  compositions.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  by  him  the  little  treatise  I had  written 
on  the  siibject,  and  that  he  had  read  it  in  his  morning  hours. 
I had  already  given  up  all  hope,  but  he  now  spoke  to  me 
with  so  much  Christian  feeling,  that  my  hopes  have  been 
wakened  anew  j I now  believe  that  God  will  do  some  great 
thing,  and  not  permit  the  gates  of  hell  to  prevail  against 
his  Holy  Spirit.”  ^ 

It  may  be  readily  comprehended,  that  a complete  re- 
formation  of  abuses,  in  which  were  involved  so  many 
personal  rights  and  conflicting  Claims,  and  which  had  be- 
come  so  closely  interwoven  with  all  the  habits  of  life,  was 
of  all  things  the  most  difficult  that  could  be  undertaken. 
Nevertheless,  Pope  Paul  did  gradually  seem  disposed  to 
enter  earnestly  on  the  task. 

He  appointed  commissions,  accordingly,  for  carrying 
reform  into  effect,^  as  regarded  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  the 
Ruota,  Chancery,  and  Penitentiaria  : he  also  recalled  Giberto 
to  his  counsels.  Bulls,  enacting  reform,  appeared,  and  pre- 
parations  were  made  for  that  council  so  dreaded  and  shunned 
by  Pope  Clement,  and  which  Paul  also  might  have  found 
many  reasons  of  a private  nature  for  desiring  to  avoid. 

And  now,  supposing  ameliorations  really  to  have  been 
made,  the  Roman  court  reformed,  and  the  abuses  of  the 
Constitution  done  away  with  : if  then,  that  same  tenet  from 
which  Luther  had  started,  had  been  taken  as  the  principle 
of  renovation  in  life  and  doctrine,  might  not  a reconciliation 
have  been  possible  ? For  even  the  Protestants  did  not  tear 
themselves  hastily  or  without  reluctance  from  the  communion 
of  the  Church. 

To  many  minds  this  seemed  possible,  and  earnest  hopes 
were  founded  on  the  results  of  the  religious  Conference, 

According  to  theory  the  pope  should  not  have  permitted 

* Caspar  C.  Contarinus  Reginaldo  C.  Polo.  Ex  ostiis  Tibcrinis,  i ith 
Rov.  1538.  (Epp.  Poli,  ii.  142.) 

* Acta  consistorialia  (6  Aug.  1540)  in  Rainaklus,  Annales 
Ecclesiastici,  tom.  xxi,  p.  146. 
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this  Conference,  since  ks  object  was  to  determine  religious 
dilferences  (as  to  which  he  claimed  the  supreme  right  of 
judging)  by  the  Intervention  of  the  secular  power.  Paul 
was,  in  fact,  extremely  reserved  on  the  occasion  of  this 
council,  though  he  suffered  it  to  proceed,  and  even  sent 
Ins  deputies  to  be  present  at  the  sittings. 

The  affair  was  proceeded  in  with  great  circumspection  : 
men  of  moderate  character  being  carefully  selected— persons, 
indeed,  who  feil  afterwards  under  the  suspicion  of  Pro- 
testantism  : he,  moreover,  gave  them  judicious  rules  for  the 
direction  of  their  political  conduct,  and  even  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  their  lives. 

Thus,  for  example,  when  he  sent  Morone,  who  was  yet 
young,  to  Germany  in  the  year  1536,  he  strictly  enjoined 
him  to  ‘‘  contract  no  debts,  but  pay  all  things  regularly  in 
the  lodgings  assigned  him  : ” further,  Morone  was  recom- 
mended  “ to  clothe  himself  without  luxury,  but  also  without 
meanness ; to  frequent  the  churches,  certainly,  but  to  avoid 
all  appearance  of  hypocrisy.”  He  was,  in  fact,  to  represent 
in  Ins  own  person  that  Roman  reform  of  which  so  much 
had  beeil  said,  and  was  advised  to  maintain  a “dignity 
tempered  by  cheerfulness.”  ^ In  the  year  1540,  the  bishop 
of  Vienna  had  recommended  a very  extreme  course.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  those  articles  of  Lutherand  Melancthon’s 
creed,  which  had  been  declared  heretical,  should  be  laid 
before  the  adherents  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  that  they 
should  be  directly  and  shortly  asked  whether  they  would 
renounce  them  or  not.  To  such  a measure,  however,  the 
pope  would  by  no  means  instruct  his  nuncio.  “ \Ve  fear 
they  would  rather  die,”  said  he,  “ than  make  such  a re- 
cantation.  ^ His  best  hope  was  to  see  only  the  prospect 
of  a reconciliation.  On  the  first  gleam  of  this,  he  would 
send  a formula,  in  terms  free  from  all  offence,  which  had 

’ Instructio  pro  causa  fidei  et  concilii  data  episcopo  Mutinae. 
24  Oct.  1536,  MS. 

Instrucliones  pro  Rev“®.  D.  Ep.  Mutinensi,  apostolico  nuncio 

interfuturo  conventui  Germanorum  Spirae,  12  Maij,  1540,  celebrando. 

“ TimeiuJiim  est  atque  adeo  certo  sciendum,  ista,  quae  in  his  articulis 
pie  et  prudenter  continentur,  non  solum  fretos  salvo  conductu  esse  eos 
recusaturos,  verum  etiam  ubi  mors  praesens  immineret,  illam  potius 
prae-electuros.” 
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been  already  prepared  by  wise  and  venerable  men.  “ AVoiild 
it  were  come  to  that ! Scarcely  do  we  dare  to  expect  it ! ” 
But  never  were  parties  in  a better  position  to  warmnt 
tnis  hope  of  the  pontiff  than  at  the  Conference  of  Ratisbon 
^541-  Political  relations  looked  extremely 
mvourable;  the  emperor,  who  desired  to  employ  all  the 
forces  of  the  Empire  in  a war  with  the  Turks  or  with  France 
wished  for  nothing  more  earnestly  than  a reconciliation! 
He  Chose  the  most  sagacious  and  temperate  men  he  could 
nd  aniong  the  Catholic  theologians,  namely,  Gropper  and 
Julius  Pflug,  to  proceed  to  the  Conference.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Landgrave  Philip  was  again  on  good  terms  with 
Austria,  and  hoped  to  obtain  the  chief  command  in  the  war 
for  which  men  were  preparing  themselves.  With  admiration 
and  dehght  the  emperor  beheld  this  warlike  chief  ride  into 
Ratisbon  on  his  stately  charger,  the  rider  no  less  vigorous 
than  his  steed.  The  pacific  Bucer  and  gentle  Melancthon 
appeared  on  the  Protestant  side. 

earnest  desire  of  Paul  for  an  amicable  result  from 
this  Conference,  was  made  manifest  by  his  choice  of  the 
legate  whom  he  sent  to  it,— no  other  than  that  Caspar 
Gontanm,  whom  we  have  seen  so  profoundly  attached  to 
the  nevv  modes  of  thought  that  were  prevalent  in  Italy ; so 
active  m devising  measures  of  general  reform.  He  now 
assumed  a position  of  still  higher  importance  : placed  as  he 
was  midway  between  two  Systems  of  belief— between  two 
parties  that  were  dividing  the  world, — commissioned,  at  a 
moment  of  peculiarly  advantageous  aspect,  to  reconcile 
these  parties,  and  earnestly  desiring  to  effect  that  purpose. 
it  is  a Position  which,  if  it  does  not  impose  on  us  the  duty 
of  considering  his  personal  character  more  clearly,  yet 
renders  it  allowable  that  we  should  do  so. 

Messer  Caspar  Contarini,  the  eldest  son  of  a noble 
house  in  Venice,  which  traded  to  the  Levant,  had  especially 
devoted  himself  to  philosophical  pursuits  : his  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding  in  regard  to  them  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  : he 
set  apart  three  hours  daily  for  his  closer  studies,  never 
devoting  to  them  more,  and  never  less ; he  began  each  time 
with  exact  repetition.  _ Adhering  to  this  method,  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  conclusion  of  each  subject,  never  allowing 
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himself  to  do  anything  lightly  or  with  half  measuresd  Pie 
would  not  permit  the  subtleties  of  Aristotle’s  commentators 
to  lead  him  into  similar  subtleties,  perceiving  that  nothing 
is  more  astute  than  falsehood.  He  displayed  the  most  re- 
markable  talent,  with  a steadiness  still  more  remarkable ; 
he  did  not  seek  to  acquire  the  graces  of  language,  but 
expressed  himself  with  simplicity  and  directly  to  the  purpose, 
— as  in  nature  the  growing  plant  is  unfolded  in  regulär  suc- 
cession,  yearly  producing  its  due  results,  so  did  his  faculties 
develope  themselves. 

When,  at  an  early  age,  he  was  elected  into  the  council 
of  the  Pregadi,  the  Senate  of  his  native  city,  he  did  not  for 
some  time  venture  to  speak ; he  wished  to  do  so,  and  feit 
no  want  of  matter,  but  he  could  not  find  courage  for  the 
effort : when  at  length  he  did  prevail  on  himself  to  overcome 
this  reluctance,  his  Speech,  though  not  remarkable  for  grace 
or  wit,  and  neither  very  animated  nor  very  energetic,  was 
yet  so  simple  and  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  he  at  once 
acquired  the  highest  consideration. 

His  lot  was  cast  in  a most  agitated  period.  He  beheld 
his  native  city  stripped  of  her  territory,  and  himself  aided 
in  the  recovery.  On  the  first  arrival  of  Charles  V in 
Germany,  Contarini  was  sent  to  him  as  ambassador,  and 
he  there  became  aware  of  the  dissensions  then  beginning 
to  arise  in  the  Church.  They  entered  Spain  at  the  moment 
when  the  ship  Vittoria  had  returned  from  the  first  circum- 
navigation  of  the  globe,^  and  Contarini  was  the  first,  so  far 
as  I can  discover,  to  solve  the  problem  of  her  entering  the 
port  one  day  later  than  she  should  have  done  according  to 
the  reckoning  in  her  log-book.  The  pope,  to  whom  he  was 
sent  after  the  sack  of  Rome,  was  reconciled  to  the  emperor, 
partly  by  his  intervention.  His  sagacious  and  penetrating 
views  of  men  and  things,  together  with  his  enlightened 
patriotism,  are  clearly  evinced  by  his  short  essay  on  the 
Venetian  Constitution,  a most  instructive  and  well-arranged 

‘ Joannis  Casae  Vita  Gasparis  Contarini;  in  Jo.  Casae  Monimentis 
Latinis,  ed  Hai,  1708,  p.  88. 

* Beccatelli,  Vita  del  C.  Contarini  (Epp.  Poli,  iii.),  p.  103.  There 
is  also  a s'^parate  edition,  but  it  is  taken  from  the  volume  of  letters,  and 
the  luimbers  of  the  pages  are  the  same. 
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little  woik,  as  also  by  the  different  reports  of  bis  embassies, 
vvhich  are  still  occasionally  to  be  found  in  maniiscriptd 

On  a Sunday,  in  the  year  1535,  at  the  moment  when 
the  imperial  council  had  assembled,  and  Contarini,  who 
had  meanwhile  risen  to  the  highest  Offices,  was  seated  by 
the  balloting  urn,  the  Intelligence  came,  that  Pope  Paul, 
whom  he  did  not  know,  and  with  whom  he  had  no  sort  of 
Connection,  had  appointed  him  Cardinal.  All  hastened  to 
congratulate  the  astonished  man,  who  could  scarcely  believe 
the  report.  Aluise  Mocenigo,  who  had  hitherto  been  his 
Opponent  in  affairs  of  state,  exclaimed  that  the  republic  had 
lost  her  best  Citizen.^ 

^ For  the  Venetian  nobleman  there  was  nevertheless  one 
painful  consideration  attached  to  this  honourable  event. 
Should  he  abandon  his  free  native  city,  which  offered  him 
its  highest  dignities,  or  in  any  case  a sphere  of  action  Avhere 
he  might  act  in  perfect  equality  with  the  first  in  the  state, 
for  the  Service  of  a pope,  often  the  mere  slave  of  passion, 
and  restricted  by  no  effectual  law  ? Should  he  depart  from 
the  republic  of  his  forefathers,  whose  manners  were  in 
harmony  with  his  own,  to  measure  himself  against  others 
in  the  luxury  and  display  of  the  Roman  court  ? We  are 
assured  that  he  accepted  the  cardinalate,  principally  because 
it  was  represented  to  him,  that  in  times  so  difficult,  the 
refusal  of  this  high  dignity  (having  the  appearance  of 
despising  it)  might  produce  an  injurious  effect.^ 

And  now,  the  zeal  that  he  had  formerly  devoted  with 
exclusive  affection  to  his  native  country  was  applied  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  generally.  He  was  frequently 
opposed  by  the  cardinals,  who  considered  it  extraordinary 
that  one  but  just  called  to  the  sacred  College,  and  a Venetian, 
should  attempt  reform  in  the  court  of  Rome.  Sometimes 
the  pope  himself  was  against  him  ; as  when  Contarini  opposed 
the  nomination  of  a certain  Cardinal.  “ We  know,”  said  the 

. ^ The  first  is  of  1525,  the  other  of  1530.  The  first  is  particularly 

jmportant  for  the  earlier  times  of  Charles  V.  I have  found  no  trace  of 
it  either  in  Vienna  or  Venice  ; in  Rome  I discovered  one  copy,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  get  sight  of  another. 

Daniel  Barbaro  to  Domenico  Veniero.  Lettere  volgari,  i,  p.  73. 

® Casa,  p.  102. 
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pontiff,  “ how  men  sail  in  these  waters,  the  cardinals  have 
no  mind  to  see  another  made  equal  to  them  in  honour.” 
Offended  by  this  remark,  the  Venetian  replied,  “ I do  not 
consider  the  cardinal’s  hat  to  constitute  my  highest 
honour.” 

In  this  new  position  he  maintained  all  his  usual  gravity, 
simplicity,  and  activity  of  life,  all  his  dignity  and  gentleness 
of  demeanourj  nature  leaves  not  the  simply-formed  plant 
without  the  Ornament  of  its  blossom,  in  which  its  being  ex- 
hales  and  communicates  itself.  In  man,  it  is  the  disposition, 
the  character,  which,  being  the  collective  product  of  all  his 
higher  faculties,  stamps  its  impress  on  his  moral  bearing, 
nay,  even  on  his  aspect  and  manner ; in  Contarini  this  was 
evinced  in  the  suavity,  the  inherent  truthfulness  and  pure 
moral  sense,  by  which  he  was  distinguished ; but  above  all 
in  that  deep  religious  conviction  which  renders  man  happy 
in  Proportion  as  it  enlightens  him. 

Adorned  with  such  qualities,  moderate,  nearly  approach- 
ing  the  Protestant  tenets  in  their  most  important  cha- 
racteristics,  Contarini  appeared  in  Germany ; bya  regeneration 
of  church  doctrines,  commencing  from  this  point,  and  by 
the  abolition  of  abuses,  he  hoped  to  reconcile  the  existing 
dififerences. 

But  had  not  these  already  gone  too  far?  Was  not  the 
breach  too  widely  extended?  Had  not  the  dissentient 
opinions  struck  root  too  deeply  ? These  questions  I should 
be  reluctant  to  decide. 

There  was  also  anotber  Venetian,  Marino  Giustiniano, 
who  left  Germany  shortly  before  this  diet,  and  who  would 
seem  to  have  examined  the  aspect  of  things  with  great  care. 
To  him  the  reconciliation  appears  very  possible.^  But  he 
declares  that  certain  concessions  are  indispensable.  The 
following  he  particularizes  : — “ The  pope  must  no  longer 
Claim  to  be  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  in  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  things.  He  must  depose  the  profligate  and  ignorant 
bishops  and  priests,  appointing  men  of  blameless  liyes,  and 
capable  of  guiding  and  instructing  the  people,  in  their 

* Relazione  del  Clar”’°.  M,  Marino  Giustinian  Kav’".^  (ritornato)  dalla 
legazione  di  Germania  sotto  Ferdinand  ’,  re  di  Romani.  Bibi.  Corsini 
in  Rome,  No.  481. 
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places ; the  sale  of  masses,  the  plurality  of  benefices,  and  the 
abuse  of  compositions  must  no  longer  be  suffered ; a viola- 
tion  of  the  rule  as  regards  fasting  must  be  visited  by  very 
light  punishment  at  the  most.”  If  in  addition  to  these 
things,  the  marriage  of  priests  be  permitted,  and  the  com- 
munion  in  both  kinds  be  allowed,  Guistiniano  believes  that 
the  Germans  would  at  once  abjure  their  dissent,  would  yield 
obedience  to  the  pope  in  spiritual  affairs,  resign  their  Opposi- 
tion to  the  mass,  submit  to  auricular  confession,  and  even 
allow  the  necessity  of  good  works  as  fruits  of  faith,— in  so 
far,  that  is,  as  they  are  the  consequence  of  faith.  The  ex- 
isting  discord  having  arisen  because  of  abuses,  so  there  is 
no  doubt  that  by  the  abolition  of  these  it  may  be  done  away 
with. 

And  on  this  subject  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  what 
the  Landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse,  had  declared  the  year 
before ; namely,  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  bishops 
might  be  tolerated,  whenever  means  should  be  found  for 
securing  the  suitable  exercise  of  their  spiritual  authority. 
That,  as  regarded  the  mass,  an  agreement  might  be  made, 
provided  the  communion  in  both  kinds  were  conceded.^ 
Joachim  of  Brandenburg  declared  himself  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  pope’s  supremacy.  Meanwhile  advances  were 
made  from  the  other  side  also.  The  imperial  ambassador 
declared  repeatedly  that  concessions  should  be  agreed  to 
by  both  parties,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  honour  of 
God.  Even  the  non-protesting  party  would  have  willingly 
seen  the  spiritual  power  withdrawn  from  the  bishops  through- 
out  Germany  ; they  being  now  to  all  intents  secular  princes  : 
this  power  they  would  then  have  had  placed  in  the  hands  of 
superintendents,  when  means  might  have  been  adopted  for 
a general  change  in  the  administration  of  church  property. 
There  was  already  some  talk  of  things  neutral  and  indifferent, 
that  might  either  be  retained  or  omitted,  and  even  in  the 

‘ Letter  from  the  landgrave  in  Rommel’s  Urkundenbuch,  p.  85. 
Compare  this  with  the  letter  of  the  bishop  of  Lund  in  Seckendorf, 
p.  299.  Contarini  al  Cardinal  Farnese,  1541,  28  April  (Epp.  Poli,  iü. 
p.  255).  The  landgrave  and  the  elector  both  demanded  the  marriage 
of  priests  and  communion  in  both  kinds  ; the  former  made  more 
difficulty  with  respect  to  the  pope’s  supremacy,  the  latter  with  regard 
to  the  doctrine,  “de  missa  quod  sil  sacrificium.” 
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ecclesiastical  electorates,  prayers  were  appointed  to  be  offered 
up  for  a prosperous  issue  to  the  work  of  reconciliation. 

In  what  degree  this  reconciliation  was  either  possible  or 
probable  need  not  be  made  the  subject  of  dispute ; it  would 
in  all  cases  have  been  extremely  difficult;  but  if  only  the 
most  remote  probability  existed,  it  was  worth  the  attempt. 
Thus  much  is  obvious,  that  a great  wish  for  reunion  had 
certainly  arisen,  and  that  many  hopes  and  expectations 
were  built  on  it. 

And  now  came  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  pope, 
without  whom  nothing  could  be  done,  was  disposed  to 
depart  from  the  rigour  of  his  demands.  On  this  point  a 
certain  part  of  the  instructions  given  to  Contarini  at  his 
departure  is  worthy  of  attentiond 

The  unlimited  power  with  which  the  emperor  had  pressed 
Paul  to  invest  the  legate  had  not  been  accorded,  the  pope 
suspecting  that  demands  might  be  made  in  Germany,  which 
not  only  the  legate,  but  even  he,  the  pontiff,  might  find  it 
dangerous  to  concede  without  first  Consulting  the  other 
nations.  Yet  he  did  not  decline  all  negotiations.  “ We  must 
first  see,”  he  remarks,  “ whether  the  Protestants  are  in  accord 
with  US  as  to  essential  principles ; for  example,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Holy  See,  the  sacraments,  and  some  others.”  If  we 
ask  what  these  “ others  ” were,  we  find  that  on  this  point  the 
pope  does  not  clearly  express  himself  concerning  them.  He 
describes  them  generally,  as,  “ whatever  is  sanctioned  by 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  well  as  by  the  perpetual  usage  of 
the  Church,  with  which  the  legate  is  well  acquainted.”  “ On 
this  basis,”  he  further  observes,  “ attempts  may  be  made  for 
the  arrangement  of  all  differences.”  ^ 


’ Instructio  data  Rev™°.  Cli.  Contareno  in  Germaniam  legato,  d.  28 
mensis  Januarii,  1541,  to  be  seen  in  MS.  in  various  libraries,  and 
printed  in  Quirini  ; Epp.  Poli,  iii.  286. 

^ “ Videndum  imprimis  est,  an  Protestantes  et  ii  qui  ab  ecclesiae 
gremio  defecerunt,  in  principiis  nobiscum  conveniant,  cujusmodi  est 
hujus  sanctae  Sedis  primatus,  tanquam  a Deo  et  Salvatore  nostro 
institutus,  sacrosanctae  ecclesiae  sacramenta  et  alia  quaedam,  quae  tum 
sacrarum  litterarum  autoritate,  tum  universalis  ecclesiae  _ perpetua 
observatione,  hactenus  observata  et  comprobata  fuere  et  tibi  nota  esse 
bene  scimus,  quibus  statim  initio  admissis  omnis  super  aliis  controversiis 
concordia  tentaretur.”  We  must  not  fail  to  keep  in  view  the  position 
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This  vague  mode  of  expression  was  beyond  all  ouestion 
adopted  with  design.  Paul  III  may  have  been  willing  to 
see  how  far  Contarini  could  proceed  towards  a Settlement 
of  affairs,  and  reluctant  to  bind  himself  beforehand  to  a 
mtificaüon  of  all  bis  legate’s  acts;  he  chose  beside  to  give 
Contarini  a certain  latitude.  It  would  without  doubt  have 
cost  the  legate  new  efforts  and  infinite  labour,  to  make 
those  concessions  acceptable  to  the  obstinate  Roman  Curia, 
which,  though^  only  obtained  by  great  efFort  at  Ratisbon, 
were  yet  certain  of  being  unsatisfactory  at  Rome.  In  the 
first  instance  every  thing  depended  on  a reconciliation  and 
Union  among  the  assembled  theologians;  the  concihatory 
and  mediate  tendency  was  still  too  weak  and  undefined  to 
possess  any  great  efificacy  j as  yet  it  could  scarcely  receive 
a name,  nor,  until  it  had  gained  some  fixed  Station,  could 
any^  available  influence  be  hoped  from  it. 

The  discussions  were  opened  on  the  5th  of  April,  1541, 
and  a plan  of  proceeding,  proposed  by  the  emperor,  and 
admitted  after  some  shght  alterations  by  Contarini,  was 
adopted  ; but  eyen  bere,  at  the  first  Step,  the  legate  found 
it  requisite  to  dissent  in  a certain  measure  from  his  instruc- 
tions.  The  pope  had  required,  in  the  first  place,  a recognition 
of  his  supremacy,  but  Contarini  perceived  clearly,  that  on 
this  point,  so  well  calculated  to  arouse  the  passions  of  the 
assembly,  the  whole  affair  might  be  wrecked  at  the  very 
outset ; he  therefore  permitted  the  question  of  papal  supre- 
macy to  be  placed  last,  rather  than  first  on  the  list  for  dis- 
cussion.  He  thought  it  safer  to  begin  with  subjects  on  which 
bis  friends  and  himself  approached  the  Protestant  opinions, 
which  were  besides  questions  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
touching  the  very  foundations  of  the  faith.  In  the  discus- 
sions concerning  these,  he  took  himself  most  active  part. 
His  secretary  assures  us,  that  nothing  was  determined  by 
the  Catholic  divines,  until  he  had  been  previously  consulted, 
not  the  slightest  Variation  made  without  his  consent.^ 
Morone,  bishop  of  Modena,  Tomaso  da  Modena,  master 

of  the  pope,  which  was  in  the  highest  degree  orthodox,  and,  from  its 
very  nature,  inflexible,  in  Order  to  comprehend  how  much  lay  in  such 
Ä turn  of  affairs. 

^ Beccatelli,  Vita  del  Cardinal  Contarini,  p.  117. 
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of  the  sacred  palace,  both  Holding  the  same  opinions  with 
himself  as  to  justification,  assisted  him  with  their  advice.^ 
The  Principal  difficulty  proceeded  from  a German  theologian, 
Doctor  Eck,  the  old  antagonist  of  Luther ; but  when  forced 
to  a dose  discussion,  point  by  point,  he  also  was  at  length 
brought  to  a satisfactory  explanation.  In  effect,  the  parties 
did  actually  agree  (who  could  have  dared  to  hope  so  much  ?) 
as  to  the  four  primary  articles,  of  human  nature,  original 
sin,  redemption,  and  even  justification.  Contarini  assented 
to  the  Principal  point  in  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  namely, 
that  justification  is  obtained  by  faith  alone,  and  without 
any  merit  on  the  part  of  man ; adding  only,  that  this 
faith  must  be  living  and  active.  Melancthon  acknowledged 
that  this  was  in  fact  a Statement  of  the  Protestant  belief 
itself ; ^ and  Bucer  boldly  declared,  that  in  the  articles 
mutually  admitted,  “ every  thing  requisite  to  a godly, 
righteous,  and  holy  life  before  God,  and  in  the  sight  of 
man,  was  comprehended.”  ^ 

Equally  satisfied  were  those  of  the  opposite  party.  The 
bishop  of  Aquila  calls  this  Conference  holy,  and  did  not 
doubt  that  the  reconciliation  of  all  Christendom  would  result 
from  its  labours.  The  friends  of  Contarini,  those  who  shared 
his  opinions  and  sympathised  with  his  feelings,  were  delighted 
with  the  progress  he  was  making.  “ When  I perceived  this 
unanimity  of  opinion,”  remarks  Pole  in  a letter  of  this  period 
to  Contarini,  “ I was  sensible  of  such  pleasure  as  no  harmony 
of  sounds  could  have  afforded  me,  not  only  because  I fore- 
see  the  coming  of  peace  and  union,  but  because  these  articles 
are  in  very  truth  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith. 
They  seem,  indeed,  to  treat  of  various  matters,  faith,  works, 
and  justification;  upon  this  last,  however,  on  justification, 
do  all  the  rest  repose.  I wish  thee  joy,  my  friend,  and  I 
thank  God,  that  on  this  point  the  divines  of  both  parties 

* Pallavicini,  iv.  14,  433,  from  Contarini’s  Leiters. 

^ Melancthon  to  Camerarius,  loth  May  (Epp.  p.  Z^o). — “Adsen- 
tiuntur  justificari  homines  /fide,  et  quidem  in  eam  sententiam  ut  nos 
docemus.”  Compare  Planck,  Geschichte  des  protestantischen  Lehr- 
begriffs, iii.  ii.  93. 

^ All  the  negotiations  and  documents,  for  the  reconciliation  of  the 
religious  parties,  executed  by  his  imperial  majesty,  A.D.  I54l>  hy 
Martin  Bucer,  in  Hortleder,  book  i.  chap.  37,  pp.  280. 
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ha\e  agreed.  We  hope  that  Pie  who  hath  so  mercifully  begun 
this  Work,  will  also  complete  it.”  ^ 

This,  if  I do  not  niistake,  was  a monient  of  most  event- 
ful  Import,  not  for  Germany  only,  but  for  the  whole  world. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  the  points  we  have  intimated 
tended  in  their  consecjuences  to  change  the  whole  ecclesi- 
astical  Constitution  of  the  land ; to  secure  a position  of 
increased  liberty  as  regarded  the  pope,  and  a freedom  from 
temporal  encroachment  on  his  part.  The  unity  of  the 
Church  would  have  been  maintained,  and  with  it  that  of  the 
nation.  But  infinitely  farther  than  even  this,  would  the  con- 
sequences  have  extended.  If  the  moderate  party,  from  whom 
these  attempts  proceeded,  and  by  whom  they  were  conducted, 
had  been  able  to  maintain  the  predominance  in  Rome  and 
in  Italy,  how  entirely  different  an  aspect  must  the  Catholic 
world  necessarily  have  assumed  ! 

A result  so  extraordinary  was,  however,  not  to  be  obtained 
without  a vehement  struggle. 

Whatever  was  resolved  on  at  Ratisbon,  must  be  con- 
firmed  by  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  assent  of  Luther  on  the  other : to  these  latter  a special 
embassy  was  sent 

But  already  many  difficulties  here  presented  themselves. 
Luther,  who  at  first  declared  himself  not  altogether  adverse, 
soon  began  to  suspect  that,  leaving  deception  out  of  the 
question,  the  whole  matter  was  a joke  on  the  part  of  his 
enemies.  He  could  not  persuade  himself  that  the  doctrine 
of  justification  had  really  taken  root  among  Catholics.  In 
the  articles  agreed  upon,  he  could  see  nothing  but  a piece- 
meal  arrangement,  made  up  from  both  Systems.  He,  who 
considered  himself  to  be  continually  engaged  in  a conflict 
between  heaven  and  hell,  imagined  that  here  also  he  dis- 
cerned  the  labours  of  Satan.  He  most  earnestly  dissuaded 

* Polus  Contareno.  Capranicae,  17  May,  1541.  Epp.  Poli,  tom.  iii. 
p.  25.  The  letters  of  the  bishop  of  Aquila  in  Rainaldus,  1541»  Nos.  ii, 
12,  also  deserve  attention.  It  was  believed,  that  if  the  point  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  could  be  settled,  every  other  difficulty  might  be  readily 
arranged.  “Id  unum  est  quod  Omnibus  spem  maximam  facit,  assertio 
Caesaris  se  nullo  pacto  nisi  rebus  bene  compositis  discessurum,  atque 
etiam  quod  omnia  scitu  consiliisque  rev*"*.  legati  in  colloquio  a noslris 
theologis  tractantur  et  disputantur.” 

VOL.  I. 
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bis  master,  the  elector,  from  proceeding  to  the  dietin  person, 
declaring  that  “ he  was  the  very  man  for  whom  the  devil  was 
in  search ; ” ^ and  certainly  the  appearance  of  the  elector,  and 
bis  assent  to  the  resolutions  adopted,  would  have  had  an  im- 
portant efFect. 

These  articles  meanwhile  had  arrived  in  Rome,  where 
they  awakened  universal  interest.  The  cardinals  Caratfa 
and  San  Marcello  found  extreme  ofFence  in  the  declaration 
respecting  justification ; and  it  was  not  without  great  difficiilty 
that  Priuli  made  its  real  import  obvious  to  them.^  The 
pope  did  not  express  himselF  so  decidedly  as  Luther  had 
done;  it  was  signified  to  the  legate  by  Cardinal  Farnese, 
that  his  holiness  neither  accepted  nor  declined  the  con- 
clusions  arrived  at;  but  that  all  others  who  had  seen  the 
articles  thought  they  might  have  been  expressed  in  words 
much  clearer  and  more  precise,  if  the  meaning  of  them  were 
in  accordance  with  the  Catholic  faith. 

But  however  strenuous  this  theological  Opposition,  it  was 
neither  the  only,  nor  perhaps  the  most  elFectual  one ; there 
was  yet  another,  proceeding  from  causes  partly  political. 

A reconciliation,  such  as  that  contemplated,  would  have 
given  an  unaccustomed  unity  to  all  Germany,  and  would 
have  greatly  extended  the  power  of  the  emperor,  who  would 
have  been  at  no  loss  to  avail  himself  of  this  advantage.®  As 
chief  of  the  moderate  party,  he  would  inevitably  have 
obtained  predominant  influence  throughout  Europe,  more 
especially  in  the  event  of  a general  council.  All  the  ac- 
customed  hostilities  were  necessarily  awakened  at  the  mere 
prospect  of  such  a result. 

^ Corpus  Ref.  iv.  p.  397.  Luther  to  John  Frederick,  in  De  Wette’s 
Collection,  v,  353,  377. 

I cannot  pardon  Quirini  for  having  failed  to  give  unmutilated  the 
letter  of  Priuli  touching  these  affairs,  which  he  had  in  his  hands.  _ 

® There  was  always  an  imperial  party,  which  promoted  this  ten- 
dency  ; and  here,  among  other  things,  will  be  found  the  whole  secret 
of  those  negotiations  iindertalcen  by  the  archbishop  of  Lund.  He 
had  represented  to  the  emperor — “che  se  S.  M.  volesse  tolerare  che  i 
Lutherani  stessero  nelli  loro  errori,  disponeva  a modo  e voler  suo  di 
tutta  la  Germania.” — Instruzione  di  Paolo  III,  a Montepulciano,  1539- 
[If  his  majesty  would  endure  that  the  Lutherans  should  remain  in  their 
errors,  he  might  dispose  of  all  Germany  at  his  will  and  pleasure.]  The 
emperor  himself  also  then  desired  toleration. 
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Francis  I.  considered  himself  as  more  particularly 
threatened,  and  neglected  no  means  that  might  serve  to 
impede  the  projected  union ; he  remonstrated  earnestly 
against  the  concessions  made  by  the  legate  at  Ratisbon/ 
declaring  that  “his  conduct  discouraged  the  good,  and 
emboldened  the  wickedj  that  from  extreme  compliance  to 
the  emperor,  he  was  permitting  things  to  get  to  such  extre- 
mities  as  would  soon  be  irremediable ; the  advice  of  other 
princes  also  ought  surely  to  have  been  taken.”  Affecting  lo 
consider  the  pope  and  church  in  danger,  he  promised  to  defend 
them  with  his  life,  and  with  all  the  resources  of  his  kingdom. 

Other  scruples  besides  thcse  of  a theological  description 
before  mentioned,  had  already  arisen  in  Rome.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  emperor,  on  opening  the  diet  and  an- 
nouncing  a general  council,  did  not  add  that  the  pope 
alone  had  power  to  convene  it : Symptoms  it  was  thought 
appeared  of  an  inclination  on  his  part  to  arrogate  that 
right  to  himself.  It  was  even  said  that  in  the  old  articles 
agreed  on  with  Clement  VII  at  Barcelona,  there  was  a 
passage  that  might  intimate  such  a purpose.  Did  not  the 
Protestants  continually  declare  that  it  rested  with  the  emperor 
to  summon  a council  ? And  might  not  he  be  supposed  to 
receive  favourably  an  opinion  so  manifestly  in  harmony  with 
his  own  interests  ? ^ Herein  was  involved  the  most  imminent 
danger  of  further  divisions. 

Meanwhile  Germany  also  was  in  movement.  AVe  are 
assured  by  Giustiniani,  that  the  importance  accruing  to  the 


' He  spoke  of  it  to  the  papal  ambassadors  at  his  court.  II  C.  di 
Mantova  al  C*.  Contarini,  in  Quirini,  iii.  278.  Loces,  17  Maggio,  1541- 
“S.  M'^.  Ch*"“.  diveniva  ogni  di  piü  ardente  nelle  cose  della  chiesa,  le 
quali  era  risoluto  di  voler  difendere  e sostenere  con  tutte  le  forze  sue 
e con  la  vita  sua  e de’  figliuoli,  giurandoini  che  da  questo  si  moveva 
principalmente  a far  questo  officio.”  Granveile  had,  on  the  other  hand, 
different  instructions  : — “ He  declared  to  me,”  says  Contarini,  in  a letter 
to  Farnese,  ibid.  255,  “on  oath,  that  he  had  letters  in  hand  written  by 
the  most  Christian  king  to  the  Protestant  princes,  exhorting  them  by  no 
means  to  make  agreement  with  the  Catholics,  and  avowing  himself 
desirous  to  learn  their  opinions,  which  were  not  displeasing  to  him.” 
According  to  this,  Francis  impeded  the  reconciliation  by  efforts  with 
both  sides. 

* Ardinghello,  al  nome  del  Ck  Farese  al  Ck  Contarini,  29  Maggio, 

1541. 
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hndgrave  from  bis  position  as  head  of  the  Protestant  party, 
had  already  tempted  others  to  secure  themselves  equal  in- 
fluence  by  assuming  the  lead  of  the  Catholics.  A member 
of  this  diet  assures  us,  that  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  were  adverse 
to  all  proposals  for  agreement,  and  that  the  elector  of 
Mainz  displayed  hostility  equally  decided.  He  cautioned 
the  pope,  in  a letter  written  specially  to  that  etfect,  against 
a national  council,  and  indeed  against  any  council  to  be 
held  in  Germany ; “ where  the  concessions  demanded  would 
be  exorbitant.”  ^ Other  documents  also  are  extant,  in  which 
certain  German  Catholics  complain  directly  to  the  pope  of 
the  progress  made  by  Protestantism  at  the  diet,  the  pliability 
of  Gropper  and  Pflug,  and  the  absence  of  Catholic  princes 
from  the  discussions.^ 

Sufflce  it  to  say,  that  in  Rome,  France,  and  Germany, 
there  arose  among  the  enemies  of  Charles  V,  among  those 
who  either  were  or  appeared  to  be  the  most  zealous  for 
Catholicism,  a determined  Opposition  to  his  effbrts  for  the 
conciliation  of  differences.  An  unusual  degree  of  intimacy 
was  remarked  in  Rome  as  existing  between  the  pontiff  and 
the  French  ambassador.  It  was  thought  the  former  meant 
to  propose  a marriage  between  Vittoria  Farnese,  his  relative, 
and  a member  of  the  house  of  Guise. 

A powerful  efifect  was  inevitably  produced  by  these 
agitations  on  the  different  divines.  Eck  remained  in 
Bavaria.  “ The  enemies  of  the  emperor,  whether  in  or  out 
of  Germany,”  says  the  secretary  of  Contarini,  “ dreading 
the  power  he  would  obtain  in  the  union  of  all  Germany, 
began  to  sow  the  tares  of  discord  among  these  divines. 
Carnal  envy  hath  interrupted  the  Conference.”  ® If  we 


^ Literae  Cardinalis  Moguntini,  in  Rainaldus,  1541,  No.  27. 

^ Anonymous,  also  in  Rainaldus,  No.  25.  The  side  from  which 
they  came  is  obvious,  from  the  fact  that  Eck  is  thus  spoken  of : “ Unus 
duntaxat  peritus  theologus  adhibitus  est.”  “Nihil,”  they  say,  “ordi- 
nabitur  pro  robore  ecclesiae,  quia  timetur  illi  (Caesari)  displicere.” 

® Beccatelli  Vita,  p.  119.  “Hora  il  diavolo,  che  sempre  alle  buone 
opere  s’attraversa,  fece  si  che  sparsa  questa  fama  della  concordia  che  tra 
Catholici  e Protestant!  si  preparava,  gli  invidi  dell’  imperatore  in 
Germania  e fuori,  che  la  sua  grandezza  temevano,  quando  tutti  gli 
Alemani  fussero  stati  uniti,  cominciavono  a Seminare  zizania  tra  quelli 
iheologi  collocutori.” 
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consider  how  many  difficulties  were  involved  in  the  very 
nature  of  such  an  attempt,  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  agree- 
inent  as  to  any  one  article  was  no  longer  possibled 

Those  who  attribute  the  whole,  or  indeed  the  greater 
share  of  the  blame  attached  to  this  failure  to  the  Protestants, 
pass  beyond  the  limits  of  justice.  After  a certain  time,  the 
pope  announced  his  positive  will  to  the  legate,  that  neither 
in  his  official  capacity,  nor  as  a private  person,  should  he 
tolerate  any  resolution  in  which  the  Catholic  faith  and 
opinions  were  expressed  in  words  admitting  the  possibility 
of  ambiguous  acceptation.  The  formula  in  which  Contarini 
had  thought  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  opinions  as  to 
the  snpremacy  of  the  pope  and  the  power  of  councils, 
was  rejected  at  Rome  imconditionally.^  The  legate  was 
compelled  to  offer  explanations  that  seemed  in  flagrant 
contradiction  to  his  own  previous  words. 

But,  in  Order  that  the  Conference  might  not  be  altogether 
without  result,  the  emperor  desired  that  both  parties  would, 
for  the  present  at  least,  abide  by  the  articles  mutually  assented 
to,  and  that  with  regard  to  those  still  in  dispiite,  each  should 
tolerate  the  differences  of  the  other ; but  neither  Luther  nor 
the  pope  could  be  moved  to  hear  of  this,  and  the  Cardinal 
was  given  to  understand  that  the  sacred  College  had  resolved 
unanimously  not  to  extend  tolerance  under  any  conditions 
whatever  in  regard  to  articles  so  vitally  essential. 

After  hopes  so  inspiriting,  after  a commencement  so 
propitious,  Contarini  saw  himself  compelled  to  return  with- 
out effecting  any  part  of  his  purpose.  He  had  wished  to 
accompany  the  emperor  to  the  Netherlands,  but  neither  was 
this  permitted  to  him.  Returning  to  Italy,  it  was  his  lot 
to  endure  all  the  slanders  touching  his  conduct,  and  ^ the 
concessions  he  was  charged  with  making  to  Protestantism, 
that  had  been  circulated  from  Rome  over  the  whole  country. 
This  was  sufficiently  vexatious,  but  he  had  a loftiness  of 
mind  that  rendered  the  failure  of  plans  so  comprehensive, 

^ The  Conference  broke  up,  when  the  article  concerning  the  Lord  s 
Supper  was  reached.  Contarini  held  fast  to  the  idea  of  Transubstan- 
tiation ; the  Protestants,  at  a special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose, 
decided  not  to  accept  it.  _ _ 

^ Ardinghello  a Contarini,  29  di  Maggio,  In  Quirini,  111.  224, 
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and  so  replete  with  good  for  all,  still  more  grievous  and 
more  permanently  painfal  to  him. 

Ho w noble  and  impressive  was  the  position  that  moderate 
Catholicism  had  assumed  in  bis  person  ! But,  having  failed 
in  seciiring  its  benevolent  and  world-embracing  designs,  it 
now  became  a question  whether  it  would  even  maintain  its 
own  existence.  In  every  great  tendency  should  reside  the 
power  of  vindicating  its  own  existence,  of  rendering  itself 
effectual  and  respected ; if  it  be  not  strong  enough  to  secure 
this,  if  it  cannot  achieve  the  mastery,  its  doom  is  inevitable ; 
it  must  sink  into  irremediable  ruin. 


3.  NEW  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS 

The  minds  of  men  had  meanwhile  become  affected  in 
another  direction,  in  its  origin  not  remote  from  that  already 
indicated,  but  soon  diverging  from  it ; and  though  likewise 
seeking  reform  as  its  end,  yet  in  a manner  directly  opposed 
to  that  adopted  by  Protestantism. 

If  the  priesthood  as  heretofore  existing  had  been  re- 
pudiated  by  Luther  in  its  very  conception,  and  in  every 
principle  of  its  being,  so  was  it  as  zealously  upheld  in  its 
utmost  extent  by  others,  and  a movement  was  at  once  made 
in  Italy  for  its  renovation  and  re-establishment  in  all  its 
original  force;  in  the  hope  that  a more  rigid  observance 
of  its  tenour  would  restore  it  to  the  respect  of  the  Church. 
Both  parties  were  sensible  to  the  decadence  of  ecclesiastical 
institutions ; but  while  the  Germans  were  content  with 
nothing  less  than  the  abolition  of  monasticism,  the  Italians 
sought  to  restore  and  regenerate  it.  Whilst  in  Germany 
the  churchman  was  throwing  off  so  many  of  the  restraints 
that  had  bound  him,  men  were  seeking  in  Italy  to  make 
these  fetters  yet  more  stringent.  On  this  side  the  Alps  a 
new  path  had  been  entered  on ; beyond  them,  attempts 
were  repeated  that  had  already  been  made  from  time  to 
time  throughout  the  lapse  of  ages. 

There  is  no  period  in  church  history  unprovided  with 
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examples  of  a decline  towards  worldly  corruption  in  ihe 
monastic  bodies,  biit,  arrived  at  a certain  point  of  decadence, 
they  had  appeared  to  recall  their  origin,  and  had  returned 
to  habits  of  a more  blameless  purity.  The  Carlovingians 
even  in  their  early  day  had  found  it  needful  to  enforce  the 
rule  of  Chrodegang  on  the  clergy,  compelling  them  to  Com- 
munity of  life,  and  to  voluntary  Subordination.  Nor  did 
the  simple  rule  of  Benedict  of  Nursia  long  suffice  to  maintain 
Order  even  among  religious  houses.  Düring  the  loth  and 
iith  centuries,  small  secluded  congregations,  with  special 
rules  after  ihe  model  of  Cluny,  were  found  to  be  requisite. 
This  produced  an  instant  effect  on  the  secular  clergy ; by 
the  enforcement  of  celibacy,  they  also,  as  before  remarked, 
became  in  a manner  subjected  to  the  forms  of  monastic 
life.  None  the  less,  however,  did  corruption  prevail ; and,  in 
spite  of  the  powerful  religious  impulse  given  by  the  crusades 
to  all  Europe,  an  impulse  so  extensively  influential  that 
even  the  knights  and  nobles  submitted  their  profession  of 
war  to  the  forms  of  monastic  law,  these  institutions  had 
sunk  into  the  utmost  decay,  when  the  mendicant  Orders 
arose.  On  their  first  appearance,  they  doubtless  did  much 
to  restore  things  to  their  primitive  simplicity  and  severity ; 
but  we  have  seen  how  they  too  became  gradually  degenerate 
and  tainted  by  the  world’s  disorders,  until  at  length  the 
most  glaring  evidence  of  decadence  in  the  Church  might 
be  found  among  these  friars-mendicant. 

From  the  year  1520,  a conviction  had  been  gaining 
ground  through  all  those  countries  into  which  Protestantism 
had  not  yet  penetrated,  that  reformation  was  deeply  needed 
by  the  institutions  of  the  hierarchy ; this  conviction  became 
ever  more  and  more  confirmed  as  the  new  tenets  made 
progress  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  It  found  place  even 
amongst  the  Orders  themselves ; sometimes  appearing  in 
One  Order,  sometimes  in  another. 

The  extreme  seclusion  to  which  the  Order  of  Camaldoli 
was  subjected,  had  not  been  able  to  j)reserve  even  this 
one;  it  was  found  by  Paolo  Giustiniani  to  partake  largely 
of  the  general  disorder.  In  the  year  1522,  he  formed 
a new  congregation  of  the  same  order,  which  received  the 
name  of  Monte  Corona,  from  the  mountain  on  which  its 
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Chief  eslablishment  was  afterwards  placed.'  For  the  attain- 
ment  of  spiritual  perfection,  Giustiniani  held  three  thines 
to  be  essential : solitude,  vows,  and  the  Separation  of  the 
nionks  into  distinct  cells.  He  alludes  with  special  satisfaction 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  these  little  cells  and  oratories  ^ of 
which  many  may  yet  be  found  on  the  loftiest  mountkins, 
and  niched  amidst  the  beautiful  wilds  of  nature ; invitina 
the  spirit  at  once  to  the  most  sublime  aspirations  and  the 
deepest  repose.  The  reforms  efifected  by  these  hermits 
made  themselves  feit  through  the  whole  world. 

• Franciscans,  who  were  perhaps  more  deeply 

tainted  than  any,  a new  experiment  of  reform  was  made  in 
addition  to  all  that  had  been  attempted  before.  The 
Capuchins  determmed  on  reviving  the  regulations  of  their 
lounder,— the  midnight  Service,  the  prayer  at  stated  hours 
the  disciplme  and  silence — the  life  imposed  by  their  original 
Institute,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  the  extremes  of  its  austerity, 
We  may  be  tempted  to  smile  at  the  undue  importance 
attached  to  mere  tnfles,  but  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
these  monks  comported  themselves  on  many  occasions  in 
compliance  with  all  the  rigour  of  their  duties,  as,  for  ex- 
ample,  during  the  plague  of  1528,  when  their  courage  and 
devotion  were  most  exemplary. 

Nothing  of  real  value  could,  however,  be  effected  by  a 
reform  of  the  monastic  Orders  only,  while  the  secular  clergy 
were  so  iitterly  estranged  from  their  vocation ; a reformation 
to  be  efiicient,  must  alfect  them  likewise.  ’ 

And  here  we  again  encounter  members  of  that  Roman 
oratory  before  mentioned : two  of  these,  men,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  characteis  totally  dissimilar  in  other  respects 

undertook  to  piepare  thewayfor  thisneedful  reformation, 

the  one,  Gaetano  da  Thiene,  peaceful  and  retiring,  of  gentle 
manner  and  few  words,  disposed  to  the  reveries  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  desired  to 


' We  may  reasonably  date  the  foundation  from  the  drawing  up  of 
the  rules,  after  Masacio  was  ceded  to  the  new  congregation  in  the 
year  1322.  Basciano,  the  successor  of  Giustiniani,  was  the  founder 
of  Monte  Corona.  Helyot : Histoire  des  Ordres  Monastiques  v 
p.  271.  ^ ’ ■ 

_ Lettera  del  b.  Giustiniano  al  Vescovo  Teatino,  in  Brcmato  Storia 
dl  Paolo  IV,  lib,  iii,  § 19,  ’ 
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reforni  thc  world,  without  permitting  it  to  bo  known  that  he 
was  in  the  world ; ^ the  other,  Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa,  of 
whom  we  shall  have  further  occasion  to  speak,  turbulent 
impetuous,  and  fiercely  bigoted.  But  Caraffa  also  perceived, 
as  he  says  himself,  that  his  heart  was  only  the  more  heavily 
oppressed  the  more  it  followed  its  own  desires, — that  peace 
could  be  found  only  by  the  resignation  of  the  whole  being 
to  God,  and  in  converse  with  heavenly  things.  Thus,  these 
tvvo  men  agreed  in  their  desire  for  seclusion ; the  one  from 
an  mstinct  of  his  nature  j the  other  impelled  by  yearnings 
after  an  ideal  perfection  j both  were  disposed  to  religious 
activity  and,  convinced  that  reform  was  needed,  they  com- 
bined  to  found  an  Institution  (since  called  the  Order  of 
Theatines),  having  for  its  objects  at  once  the  reformation 
of  the  clergy  and  a life  of  contemplation,^ 

Gaetano  belonged  to  the  “ protonotari  partecipanti ; ” he 
at  once  resigned  all  emolument,  Caraffa  held  the  bishopric 
of  Chieti  and  the  archbishopric  of  Brindisi,  but  he  renounced 
them  both.^  In  Company  with  two  intimate  friends,  also 
members  of  the  oratory,  they  solemnly  assumed  the  three 
vows  on  the  i4th  of  September,  1524.“*  To  the  vow  of 
poverty  they  made  the  special  addition  that  not  only  would 
they  possess  nothing,  but  would  even  abstain  from  begging, 
and  await  the  alms  that  might  be  brought  to  their  dwelling. 
After  a short  abode  in  the  city,  they  withdrew  to  a small 
house  on  the  Monte  Pincio,  near  the  Vigna  Capisucchi, 

^ Caracciolus  : Vita  S.  Cajetani  Thienaei,  c.  ix.  loi.  “In  con- 
versatione  humilis,  mansuetus,  modestus,  pauci  sermonis, — meminique 
me  illum  saepe  vidisse  inter  precandum  lacrymantem.”  He  is  very 
well  described  in  the  testimony  of  a pious  society  at  Vicenza,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  same  work,  c.  i.  No.  12. 

* Caracciolus,  c.  2,  § 19,  declares  their  intention  to  be — “ Clericis, 
Quos  ingenti  populorum  exitio  inipr^bitas  inscitiaque  corrupissent, 
clericos  alios  debere  suffici,  quorum  opera  damnum  quod  illi  per  pravum 
exemplum  intulissent  sanaretur.” 

^ From  a letter  by  the  papal  datary  of  Sept.  22nd,  1524,  we  have 
authentic  proof  Ihat  the  pope  long  hesitated  to  accept  the  resignation, 
(non  volendo  privare  quelle  chiese  di  cosi  buon  pastore)  [not  wishing  to 
deprive  ihose  churches  of  so  good  a pastor].  He  yielded  only  to 
Caraffa’s  urgent  entreaties. 

■*  The  documents  relating  to  this  ceremony  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Commentariu-i  pracvius,  AA.  SS.  Aug.  ii.  p.  249. 
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which  afterwards  became  the  Villa  Medici.  Here,  though 
within  the  walls  of  Rome,  there  prevailed  at  that  time  a 
deep  solitude,  and  in  this  place  they  lived  amidst  the  priva- 
tions  of  their  self-imposed  poverty,  in  spiritual  exercises 
and  in  study  of  the  Gospels,  Of  this  the  plan  had  been 
previously  arranged,  and  it  was  repeated  with  great  ex- 
actitude  every  month.  They  afterwards  descended  into 
the  city  to  preach. 

They  did  not  call  themselves  monks,  but  regulär  clergy 
— they  were  priests  with  the  vows  of  monks.  Their  inten- 
tion  was  to  establish  a kind  of  seminary  for  the  priesthood. 
By  the  charter  of  their  foundation,  they  were  expressly 
allowed  to  receive  secular  clergy.  They  did  not  originally 
adopt  any  prescribed  colour  or  form  of  dress,  leaving  these 
to  be  determined  by  the  local  customs  of  their  inmates ; 
they  suffered  even  the  Services  of  the  Church  to  be  per- 
formed  everywhere  according  to  the  national  usages ; they 
were  thus  freed  from  many  restraints  under  which  monks 
laboured,  expressly  declaring  that  neither  in  the  habits  of 
life,  nor  in  the  Service  of  the  Church,  should  any  mere 
custom  be  permitted  to  become  binding  on  the  conscience ; ^ 
but  on  the  other  hand,  they  devoted  themselves  rigidly  to 
their  clerical  duties — to  preaching,  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  and  the  care  of  the  sick. 

And  now  a custom  that  had  long  fallen  into  disuse 
among  Italians,  was  again  seen  to  prevail ; priests  appeared 
in  the  pulpit  wearing  the  cross,  the  clerical  cap  and  gown  : 
at  first  this  occurred  principally  in  the  oratory,  but  after- 
wards, when  the  wearers  were  proceeding  on  missions,  in 
the  Streets  also.  Caraffa  himself  preached  with  all  that 
exuberance  of  eloquence  which  remained  his  characteiistic 
up  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  Together  with  his  associates, 
for  the  most  part  men  of  noble  birth,  who  might  have 
possessed  all  the  enjoyments  of  the  world,  he  now  began 

* Rule  of  the  Theatines  in  Bromato  : Vita  di  Paolo  IV,  lib.  iii.  § 25. 
“ Nessuna  consuetudine,  nessun  modo  di  vivere,  o rito  che  sia,  tanto  di 
quelle  cose,  che  spettano  al  culto  divino,  e in  qualunque  modo  fannosi 
in  chiesa,  quanto  di  quelle,  che  pel  viver  commune  in  casa,  e fuori  da 
noi,  si  sogliono  praticare,  non  permettiamo  in  veruna  maniera,  che 
acquistino  vigore  di  precetto,” 
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to  visit  the  sick,  whether  in  hospitals  or  private  houses,  and 
to  wait  by  the  pillow  of  the  dying. 

The  best  effects  were  prodiiced  by  this  return  to  the  per- 
formance  of  clerical  duties.  The  order  of  the  Theatines 
did  not  indeed  become  a seminary  for  priests  precisely,  its 
numbers  were  never  sufhcient  for  that ; biit  it  grew  to  be  a 
seminary  for  bishops,  coming  at  length  to  be  considered  the 
Order  of  priests  peculiar  to  the  nobility ; and,  as  from  the 
first  the  rule  that  all  new  members  shoiild  be  noble  was 
sedulously  observed,  so  demands  for  a proof  of  noble  birth 
were  afterwards  occasionally  macle  a condition  to  accept- 
ance  by  this  order.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the 
original  Intention  of  living  on  alms,  and  yet  refusing  to  beg, 
could  not  have  been  fulfilled  except  on  these  conditions. 

The  great  point  gained  by  all  these  efforts,  meanAvhile, 
was  this,  that  the  useful  purpose  of  conjoining  the  clerical 
duties  and  consecration  of  the  secular  clergy  with  the  vows 
of  monks,  gained  extensive  approval  and  imitation. 

The  North  of  Italy  had  been  scourged  by  continual  wars 
since  the  year  1521  : these  were  followed  of  necessity  by 
desolation,  famine,  and  disease.  How  many  children  were 
here  made  orphans,  and  menaced  by  ruin  both  of  body  and 
soul ! Happy  is  it  for  man  that  pity  Stands  ever  by  the 
dwelling  of  misfortune.  A Venetian  Senator,  Girolamo 
Miani,  collected  such  of  these  children  as  had  come 
Wanderers  and  fugitives  to  Venice,  and  sheltered  them  in 
his  house ; he  sought  them  among  the  islands  neighbouring 
to  the  city,  and,  giving  slight  heed  to  the  clamours  of  his 
reluctant  sister-in-law,  he  sold  the  plate  and  liehest  tapestries 
of  his  palace  to  procure  shelter,  food,  clothing,  and  Instruc- 
tion for  these  destitute  children.  After  a time  his  whole 
existence  was  devoted  to  this  occupation.  His  success  was 
very  great,  more  especially  in  Bergamo  : the  hospital  that 
he  had  founded  there  was  so  elfectually  supported,  that  he 
was  encouraged  to  make  similar  experiments  in  other  towns. 
In  Verona,  Brescia,  Ferrara,  Como,  Milan,  Pavia,  and 
Genoa,  hospitals  of  the  same  kind  were  by  degrees  estab- 
lished.  Eventually,  Miani  associated  himself  with  certain 
friends  of  like  character,  and  formed  a congregation  of 
regulär  clergy,  modelled  on  that  of  the  Theatines,  and 
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called  “di  Somasca.”  Their  principal  occupation  was  to 
educate  the  poor : their  Hospitals  received  a Constitution 
which  was  common  to  alld 

Few  cities  have  been  so  heavily  visited  by  the  Horrors  of 
war  as  Milan,  exposed  to  repeated  sieges,  and  captured  now 
by  one  party,  now  by  another.  To  mitigate  the  effect  of 
these  misfortunes  by  acts  of  mercy,  to  remedy  the  disorders 
and  correct  the  barbarism  consequent  on  these  evils,  by 
Instruction,  preaching,  and  example,  was  now  the  object 
proposed  to  themsslves  by  Zaccaria,  Ferrari,  and  Morigia, 
the  three  founders  of  the  Order  of  Barnabites.  We  learn 
from  a Milanese  chronicle,  the  surprise  with  which  these 
new  priests  were  at  first  regarded,  as  they  passed  through 
the  Streets  in  their  homely  garb  and  round  cap — all  still 
young,  but  with  heads  already  bent  in  the  earnestness  of 
thought.  Their  dwelling-place  was  near  the  church  of  S. 
Ambrosio,  where  they  lived  in  community.  The  countess 
Lodovica  Torelli,  who  had  sold  her  paternal  inheritance  of 
Guastalla,  and  devoted  the  money  thus  obtained  to  good 
Works,  was  the  chief  Support  of  this  society.^  The  Barna- 
bites had  also  the  form  of  regulär  clergy. 

The  effect  produced  by  these  congregations,  each  in  its 
separate  circle,  was  doubtless  very  considerable ; but,  either 
from  the  exclusive  end  that  they  had  proposed  to  themselves, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Barnabites,  or  from  the  restriction  of 
their  means,  as,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  Constitution,  was 
inevitable  in  that  of  the  poverty-vowed  Theatines,  they  were 
incompetent  to  the  carrying  out  of  a deep-searching  reform, 
and  inadequate  to  the  exercise  of  any  widely  extensive 
influence,  Their  existence  is  remarkable,  because  the 
voluntary  character  of  their  efforts  betokens  a tendency  that 
largely  contributed  to  the  regeneration  of  Catholicism,  but 

^ “ Approbatio  societatis  tarn  ecclesiasticarum,  quam  secularium 
personarum,  nuper  institutae  ad  erigendum  hospitalia  pro  subventione 
pauperum  orphanorum  et  mulierum  convertitarum.”  Bull  of  Paul  III, 
5th  June,  1540.  Bullarium  Cocquelines,  iv.  173.  It  would  appear, 
nevertheless,  from  the  bull  of  Pius  V,  “ Injunctum  Nobis,”  6th  Dec, 
1568,  that  the  members  of  this  congregation  did  not  take  their  first 
vows  tili  that  date. 

^ Chronicle  of  ßurigozzo  in  Custode  : Continuation  by  Verri : Storia 
di  Milano,  vol.  iv.  p,  88. 
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Je  force  that  was  to  stand  against  the  bold  advance  of 
4 rotestantism,  required  to  be  of  a totally  different  character. 

Ibis  power  was,  however,  approaching,  and  had  already 
entered  on  a similar  path,  but  the  modes  of  its  develop- 
ment were  altogether  unexpected,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
peculiar. 


4.  IGNATIUS  LOYOLA 

The  chivalry  of  Spain  was  the  only  one  that  had  pre- 
served  a certain  remnant  of  its  religious  character,  down  to 
the  period  before  us.  The  war  with  the  Moors,  but  just 
arriving  at  its  conclusion  in  the  Peninsula,  and  still  pro- 
ceeding  in  Africa ; the  vicinity  of  the  subjugated  Moriscoes 
still  remaining,  with  whom  the  intercourse  held  by  the 
Victors  was  marked  by  the  rancour  characteristic  of  religious 
hatred ; and  the  adventurous  expeditions  yet  undertaken 
against  infidels  beyond  the  seas  j all  combined  to  perpetuate 
this  spirit.  In  such  books  as  the  “ Amadis  de  Gaul,”  full  of 
a simple,  enthusiastic  loyalty  and  bravery,  that  spirit  was 
idealized. 

Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Recalde,^  the  youngest  son  of  the 
house  of  Loyola,  was  born  in  a castle  of  that  name,  between 
Azpeitia  and  Azcoitia,  in  Guipuscoa.  He  was  of  a race 
that  belonged  to  the  noblest  in  the  land, — “ de  parientes 
mayores,” — and  its  head  claimed  the  right  of  being  summoned 
to  do  homage  by  special  writ.  Educated  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  in  the  train  of  the  duke  of 
Najara,  Inigo  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  nation 
and  dass.  He  aspired  to  knightly  renown,  and  for  none  of 
his  compatriots  had  the  glitter  of  arms,  the  fame  of  valour, 
the  adventures  of  single  combat  and  of  love,  more  attractive 
charms  than  for  him ; but  he  also  displayed  an  extraordinary 
fervour  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  had  already  celebrated 

* He  is  so  called  in  judicial  acts.  How  he  became  possessed  of  the 
name  “ Recalde,”  is  not  known,  but  this  does  not  impugn  its  authcn- 
ticity.  Acta  Sanctorum,  31  Julii.  Commentarius  pracvius,  p,  410. 
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the  first  of  the  apostles,  in  a romance  of  chivalry,  at  this 
early  period  of  bis  lifed 

It  is,  nevertheless,  probable,  that  bis  name  would  bave 
become  known  to  us  only  as  one  of  tbose  many  brave  and 
noble  Spanisb  leaders  to  wbom  tbe  wars  of  Charles  V gave 
opportunities  so  numerous  for  distinguisbing  tbemselves,  bad 
be  not  been  wounded  in  botb  legs,  at  tbe  defence  of  Pampe- 
luna against  tbe  Frencb  in  1521.  Of  tbese  wounds  be  was 
never  completely  cured ; twice  were  tbey  reopened,  and  such 
was  bis  fortitude,  tbat,  in  tbese  severe  operations,  tbe  only 
sign  of  pain  be  permitted  to  escape  bim  was  tbe  firm  clench- 
ing  of  bis  bands.  His  sufferings  were,  unbappily,  unavail- 
ing  ; tbe  eure  remained  deplorably  incomplete. 

He  was  mueb  versed  in,  and  equally  attacbed  to,  tbe 
romances  of  cbivalry,  more  especially  to  tbe  Amadis. 
Düring  bis  long  confinement  be  also  read  tbe  life  of  Christ, 
and  tbose  of  some  of  the  saints. 

Visionary  by  nature  and  excluded  from  a career  tbat 
seemed  to  promise  bim  the  most  brilliant  fortunes,  con- 
demned  to  inaction,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  sensitive 
and  excitable  by  his  sufferings,  he  feil  into  the  most  extra- 
ordinary  state  of  mind  that  can  well  be  conceived.  The 
deeds  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  set  forth  by  his 
favourite  books  in  all  the  lustre  of  their  saintly  renown,  not 
only  seemed  to  bim  worthy  of  Imitation,  but,  as  he  read,  he 
believed  himself  possessed  of  the  courage  and  strength 
required  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  and  to  vie  with  them 
in  austerity  and  self-denial.^  It-  is  true  that  tbese  exalted 
purposes  were  sometimes  chased  by  projects  of  a much 
more  worldly  character.  Then  would  he  picture  himself 
repairing  to  the  city  where  dwelt  the  lady  to  whose  Service 


* Maffei  : Vita  Ignatii. 

^ The  Acta  antiquissima,  a Ludovico  Consalvo  ex  ore  Sancti 
excepta,  AA.  SS.  LL.,  p.  634,  gives  very  authentic  information  on  the 
subject.  The  thought  occurred  to  him  once;  “ Quid,  si  ego  hoc  agerem 
quod  fecit  b.  Franciscus,  quid,  si  hoc  quod  b.  Dominicas  ?”  Again : 
“De  muchas  cosas  vanas  que  se  le  ofrecian,  una  tenia”:  [Of  many 
vain  things  that  offered  tbemselves  to  his  mind,  one  he  retained] — the 
honour  that  he  meant  to  pay  his  lady.  “ Non  era  condesa  ni  duquesa 
mas  era  su  estado  mas  alto  que  ninguno  destas,”  a singularly  frank  and 
simple  acknowledgment. 
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he  had  devoted  himself.  “ She  was  no  countess,”  he  said, 

but  of  yet  higher  degree.”  The  gay  and 
gracefiil  discourses  with  which  he  woiild  address  her  how 
he  would  prove  his  devotion,  the  knightly  exploits  he  v^ould 
perform  m her  honour;  such  were  the  fantasies  between 
which  his  mind  alternated. 

The  more  his  recovery  was  protracted,  and  his  hope  of 
ultimate  eure  was  deferred,  the  more  also  did  the  spiritual 
reverie  gam  ascendancy  over  the  worldly  vision.  Shall  we 
do  him  wrong,  if  we  impute  this  result  to  the  increased  con- 
viction  that  his  former  vigour  could  not  be  restored,  that  hc 

could  not  hope  again  to  shine  in  military  Service  or  the 
knightly  career  ? 

Not  that  the  transition  was  so  abrupt,  or  to  so  opposite 
an  extreme,  as  it  might,  011  the  first  view,  appear  to  be.  In 
his  spiritual  exercises,  the  origin  of  which  was  coincident 
with  the  first  ecstatic  meditations  of  his  awakened  spirit, 
he  imagines  two  camps,  one  at  Jerusalem,  the  other  at 
Babylon  ; the  one  belonging  to  Christ,  the  other  to  Satan ; 
in  the  one  is  every  thing  good, — in  the  other,  whatever  is  most 
depmved  and  vicious.  ILese  are  prepared  for  combat. 
Christ  is  a king  who  has  signified  his  resolve  to  subjugate  all 
unbelievers  whoever  would  fight  beneath  his  banners  must 
be  fed  with  the  same  food,  and  clad  in  like  garments  with 
him ; he  must  endure  the  same  hardships  and  vigils  ; accord- 
pg  to  the  measure  of  his  deeds,  shall  he  be  admitted  to  share 
in  the  victory  and  rewards.  Before  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and 
the  whole  court  of  heaven,  shall  each  man  then  declare  that 
he  will  truly  follow  his  Lord,  and  share  with  him  in  all 
adversities,  and  abide  by  him  in  true  j>overty  of  body  and  of 
spirit.^ 

By  these  fanciful  imaginations  it  probably  was  that  his 
transition  from  the  chivalry  of  arms  to  that  of  religion  was 
facilitated ; for  it  was  indeed  to  a sort  of  spiritual  knight- 
hood  that  his  aspirations  now  tended,  the  ideal  perfection 
of  which  was  to  consist  in  emulation  of  the  achievements 
performed,  and  privations  endured,  by  the  saints.  Tearing 

‘ Exercitia  spiritualia  : secunda  hel)domada.  “ Conteniplatio  regni 
Jesu  Christi  ex  similitudine  regis  terreni  subditos  suos  evocantis  ad 
bellum ; ” and  in  other  places. 
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himself  from  home  and  kindred,  he  now  sought  the  heights 
of  Montserrat,  not  driven  to  this  by  remorse  for  his  sins,  nor 
impelled  by  any  reality  of  religious  feeling,  but,  as  he  bas 
himself  declared,  merely  by  the  desire  of  achieving  deeds 
equally  great  with  those  to  which  the  saints  are  indebted  for 
their  renown.  His  weapons  and  armour  he  hung  up  before 
an  image  of  the  Virgin;  kneeling  or  Standing  in  prayer,  with 
his  pilgrim’s  staff  in  his  hand,  he  here  passed  the  night, 
holding  a vigil  somewhat  different  from  that  of  knighthood, 
but  expressly  suggested  by  the  Amadis,^  where  all  the  rites 
proper  to  it  are  minutely  described.  The  knightly  dress  in 
which  he  had  arrived  at  Montserrat  he  gave  away,  assuming 
the  coarse  garb  of  the  hermits,  whose  lonely  dwellings  are 
scooped  among  those  naked  rocks.  After  having  made  a 
general  confession,  he  set  off  towards  Jerusalem,  not  going 
direct  to  Barcelona,  lest  he  should  be  recognized  on  the 
highways,  but  making  a round  by  Manresa,  whence,  after  new 
penances,  he  meant  to  gain  his  port  of  embarkation  for  the 
holy  city. 

But  in  Manresa  he  was  met  by  other  trials  ; the  fantasies 
to  which  he  had  yielded  himself,  not  so  much  from  conviction 
as  caprice,  began  here  to  assume  the  positive  mastery.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  severest  penances  in  the  cell  of  a 
convent  of  Dominicans  ; he  scourged  himself  thrice  a day, 
he  rose  to  prayer  at  midnight,  and  passed  seven  hours  of 
each  day  on  his  knees. 

He  found  these  severities  so  difficult  of  practice  that  he 
greatly  doubted  his  own  ability  to  persevere  in  them  for  his 
whole  life,  but,  what  was  still  more  serious,  he  feit  that  they 
did  not  bring  him  peace.  He  had  spent  three  days  on 
Montserrat  in  confessing  the  sins  of  all  his  past  life  ; but, 
not  satisfied  with  this,  he  repeated  it  in  Manresa,  recalling 
many  faults  before  forgotten,  nor  permitting  the  most  trifling 
errors  to  escape  him  ; "but  the  more  laborious  his  exploration, 
so  much  the  more  painful  became  the  doubts  that  assailed 
him.  He  did  not  believe  that  he  would  be  either  accepted 

' Acta  antiquissima  : “ cum  menteni  rebus  iis  refertam  haberet  quae 
ab  Amadeo  de  Gaula  conscriptae  et  ab  ejus  generis  scriptoribus  ” (a 
Strange  mistake  of  the  Compiler,  for  Amadis  is  certainly  not  an  author), 
“nonnullae  illi  similes  occurrebant.” 
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by  or  justified  before  God.  Having  read  in  the  works  of  ihe 
fathers  that  a total  abstinence  from  food  had  once  moved  the 
compassion  and  obtained  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  he  kej^t 
rigid  fast  from  one  Sunday  to  another,  but  his  confessor 
forbade  him  to  continue  this  attempt,  and  Inigo,  who  placed 
the  virtue  of  obedience  above  all  others,  desisted  imme- 
diately ; occasionally  it  appeared  to  him  that  his  melancholy 
had  been  removed,  falling  away  as  does  a heavy  garment 
from  the  shoulders,  but  his  former  sutferings  soon  returned. 
His  whole  life  seemed  to  him  but  one  continuous  series  of 
sin  after  sin,  and  he  not  unfrequently  feit  tempted  to  throw 
himself  from  the  windowd 

This  relation  cannot  fall  to  remind  us  of  the  nearly  similar 
sufferings  endured  by  Luther  some  twenty  years  before^  when 
he  also  was  assailed  by  similar  doubts.  The  great  demand 
of  religion,  a perfect  reconciliation  with  God,  and  its  full 
assurance,  could  never  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Church,  with  such  certainty  as  to  satisfy  the 
unfathomable  longings  of  a soul  at  enmity  with  itself.  But 
out  of  this  labyrinth  Ignatius  and  Luther  escaped  by  very 
different  paths  j the  latter  attained  to  the  doctrine  of  recon- 
ciliation through  Christ  without  works ; this  it  was  that  laid 
open  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  which  then  became 
his  strong  siipport ; but  of  Loyola  we  do  not  find  that  he 
examined  the  4criptures  or  became  impressed  by  any  j)ar- 
ticular  dogma.  Living  in  a world  of  internal  emotion,  and 
amid  thoughts  arising  for  ever  within  him,  he  believed 
himself  subjected  to  the  influence  now  of  the  good,  and  now 
of  the  evil  spirit.  He  arrived  finally  at  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing  the  inspirations  of  the  one  from  those  of  the  othcr, 
perceiving  that  the  soul  was  cheered  and  comforted  by  the 
first,  but  harassed  and  exhausted  by  the  latter.  ^ One  day  he 

’ Mafiei,  Ribadeneira,  Orlandinus  and_  all  his  other  biographcrs 
describe  these  struggles ; but  more  authentic  than  all  are  the  wri  iiigs 
of  Ignatius  himself  on  this  subject  : the  following  passage,  for  exaniple, 
clearly  depicts  his  condition:  “Cum  his  cogitationibus  agitarctur, 

tentabatur  saepe  graviter  magno  cum  impetu,  ut  magno  ex  foraniine 
quod  in  cellula  erat  sese  dcjiceret.  Nec  aberat  foramcn  ab  eo  loco  ubi 
preces  fundebat.  Sed  cum  videret  esse  peccatum  se  ipsum  occidere, 
rursus  clamabat : ‘ Domine,  non  faciam  quod  te  offendat.’  ” ^ 

^ One  of  his  most  peculiar  and  most  original  perceptions,  t ;c 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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seemed  to  have  awakened  from  a dream,  and  thought  he  had 
tangible  evidence  that  all  his  torments  were  assaults  of  Satan. 
He  resolved  to  resign  all  examination  of  his  past  life  from 
that  hour,  to  op>en  those  wounds  no  more,  never  again  to 
touch  them.  This  was  not  so  much  the  restoration  of  his 
peace  as  a resolution ; it  was  an  engagement  entered  into  by 
the  will  rather  than  a conviction  to  which  the  Submission  of 
the  will  is  inevitable.  It  required  no  aid  from  Scripture,  it 
was  based  on  the  belief  he  entertained  of  an  immediate 
Connection  between  himself  and  the  world  of  spirits.  This 
would  never  have  satisfied  Luther.  No  inspirations — no 
yisions  would  Luther  admit ; all  were  in  his  opinion  alike 
injurious.  He  would  have  the  simple,  written,  indubitable 
Word  of  God  alone.  Loyola,  o»  the  contrary,  lived  wholly  in 
fantasies  and  inward  apparitions  ; the  person  best  acquainted 
with  Christianity  was,  as  he  thought,  an  old  woman,  who  had 
told  him,  in  the  worst  of  his  mental  anguish,  that  Christ 
would  yet  appear  to  him  in  person.  For  some  time  this  was 
not  clear  to  him ; but  at  length  he  believed  that  he  had  not 
only  the  Saviour  in  person  before  his  eyes,  but  the  Virgin 
Mother  also.  One  day  he  stood  weeping  aloud  on  the  steps  of 
the  church  of  S.  Domenico,  at  Manresa,  because  he  believed 
himself  to  see  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  at  that  moment 
Standing  before  his  sight.^  He  spoke  of  nothing  eise  through 
the  whole  day,  and  was  inexhaustible  in  similes  and  com- 
parisons  respecting  it.  Suddenly  also  the  mystery  of  the 
Creation  was  made  visible  to  him  in  mystic  Symbols.  In  the 
host  he  beheld  the  God  and  the  man.  Proceeding  once  along 
the  banks  of  the  Llobregat  to  a distant  church,  he  sat  down 
and  bent  his  eyes  earnestly  on  the  deep  stream  before  him, 
when  he  was  suddenly  raised  into  an  ecstasy  wherein  the 
mysteriös  of  the  faith  were  visibly  revealed  to  him.  He 
believed  himself  to  rise  up  a new  man.  Thenceforth  neither 
testimony  nor  Scripture  was  needful  to  him ; had  none  such 

beginning  of  which  is  referred  by  himself  to  the  fancies  of  his  illness. 
At  Manresa  it  became  a certainty.  It  is  much  developed  in  the 
“Spiritual  Exercises,”  wherein  are  found  especial  rules : “ad  motus 
animae  quos  diversi  excitant  spiritus  discernendos,  ut  boni  solum  admit- 
tantur,  et  pellantur  mali,” 

‘ En  figura  de  tres  teclas.  [Figured  by  three  keys  of  a musical 
Instrument.] 
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existed  he  \yould  have  gone  without  hesitation  to  death  for 
the  faith  which  he  had  before  believed,  but  which  he  now  saw 
with  his  eyes.^ 

If  we  have  clearly  comprehended  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  this  most  peculiar  state  of  mind,  of  this  chivalry 
of  abstinence,  this  pertinacity  of  enthusiasm,  and  fantastic 
asceticism,  we  shall  not  need  to  follow  Inigo  Loyola  through 
every  Step  of  his  progress.  He  did,  in  fact,  proceed  10 
Jerusalem,  in  the  hope  of  confirming  the  faith  of  the  believer 
as  well  as  that  of  Converting  the  infidel.  But  how  was  this 
last  purpose  to  be  accomplished,  uninstructed  as  he  was, 
without  associates,  without  authority  ? Even  his  intention  of 
remaining  in  the  Holy  Land  was  frustrated  by  an  express 
Prohibition  from  the  heads  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  who 
had  received  from  the  pope  the  privilege  of  granting  or 
refusing  permissions  of  residence  there.  Returning  to  Spain 
he  had  further  trials  to  encounter,  being  accused  of  heresy 
on  attempting  to  teach  and  inviting  others  to  participate  in 
those  spiritual  exercises  on  which  he  had  now  entered.  It 
would  have  been  an  extraordinary  sport  of  destiny,  if  Loyola, 
W'hose  Society,  centuries  later,  ended  in  Illuminati,  had  him- 
self  been  associated  with  a sect  of  that  name ; ^ and  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  Spanish  Illuminati  of  that  day — the 
Alumbrados — did  hold  opinions  bearing  some  analogy  to 
his  fantasies.  They  had  rejected  the  doctrine  then  taught 
in  Christendom,  of  Salvation  by  works,  like  him  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  ecstasies,  and  believed,  as  he  did,  that  they 
beheld  religious  mysteries,  above  all  that  of  the  Trinity,  in 
immediate  and  visible  revelation.  They  made  general  con- 
fession  a condition  to  absolution,  and  insisted  earnestly  on 
the  necessity  for  inward  prayer,  as  did  Loyola  and  his  fol- 
lowers  of  later  times.  I would  not  venture  to  affirm  that 
Loyola  was  entirely  untouched  by  these  opinions,  but  neither 


* Acta  antiquissima  : “his  visis  haud  mediocriter  tum  confirmatns 
est  ” (the  original  has,  “y  le  dieron  tanta  confirmacione  siempre  de 
la  fe  ”)  “ ut  saepe  etiam  id  cogitarit,  quod  etsi  nulla  scriptura  mysteria 
illa  fidei  doceret,  tarnen  ipse  ob  ea  ipsa  quae  viderat,  statueret  sibi  pro 
his  esse  moriendum.” 

_ * This  Charge  was  made  against  Laincz  and  Borgia  also.  Llorente, 
Hist,  de  ITnquisition,  iii.  83.  Melchior  Cano  calls  them  plainly 
Illuminati,  the  gnostics  of  the  age. 
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would  I assert  that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Alumbrados. 
d he  most  striking  distinction  between  them  and  him  is,  that 
whereas  they  believed  themselves  to  be  exalted  by  the  Claims 
of  the  spirit  above  all  the  common  duties  of  life,  he,  on 
the  contrary,  still  impressed  by  his  early  habits,  placed  the 
soldier’s  virtue,  obedience,  before  all  others ; his  every  con- 
viction  andwhole  enthusiasmof  feelinghe  compelled  himself 
to  place  in  subjection  to  the  Church  and  to  all  who  were 
invested  with  her  aathority. 

These  troubles  and  obstacles  had  meanwhile  a decisive 
influence  on  his  future  life ; in  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  then  was,  without  learning  or  profound  theological  know- 
ledge,  and  without  political  support,  his  existence  must  have 
passed  and  left  no  trace.  The  utmost  effect  he  would  have 
produced  would  have  been  the  conversion  of  some  two  or 
three  Spaniards.  But  being  enjoined,  by  the  universities  of 
Alcala  and  Salamanca,  to  study  theology  for  four  years 
before  attempting  again  to  expound  or  teach  the  more 
obscure  points  of  doctrine,  he  was  compelled  to  enter  on  a 
path  which  gradually  led  him  forward  to  an  unexpected 
field  for  the  exertion  of  his  religious  activity. 

He  proceeded  then  to  Paris,  which  at  that  time  was  the 
most  celebrated  university  of  the  world. 

The  studies  were  peculiarly  difficult  for  him ; he  had  to 
pass  through  the  dass  of  grammar  (on  which  he  had  entered 
in  Spain),  and  that  of  philosophy,  before  he  could  _ be 
admitted  to  the  study  of  theology;^  but  his  grammatical 
inflections  and  the  analysis  of  logical  forms  were  alike  inter- 
rupted  by,  and  intermingled  with  the  ecstasies  of  those 
profound  religious  thoughts  with  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed  to  connect  them.  There  was  something  of  magna- 
nimity  in  his  at  once  declaring  these  aberrations  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  evil  spirit,  who  was  seeking  to  Iure  him 
froni  the  right  way  ; he  subjected  himself  to  the  most  rigo- 
rous  discipline  in  the  hope  of  combating  them. 

1 From  the  oldest  chronicle  of  the  Jesuits,  Chronicon  Breve,  AA. 
SS.  LL.  p.  525,  we  learn  that  Ignatius  was  in  Paris  from  1528  to  1535  : ^ 
“ Ibi  vero  non  sine  magnis  molestiis  et  persecutionibus  primo  grarn- 
maticae  de  integro,  tum  philosophiae  ac  demum  theologico  Studio 
sedulam  operam  navavit.” 
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But  though  his  studies  now  opened  a new  world  to  his 
gaze  the  world  of  reality — he  did  not  for  a moment  depart 
from  his  religious  intentions,  nor  fail  to  share  them  wilh 
others.  It  was  indeed  at  this  time  that  he  effected  those 
first  conversions,  by  which  the  future  world  was  destined  to 
be  so  powerfully  and  permanently  influenced. 

Of  the  two  companions  who  shared  the  rooms  of  Loyola 
in  the  College  of  St.  Barbara,  one,  Peter  Faber,  a Savoyard, 
proved  an  easy  conqiiest ; growing  up  among  his  father’s 
flocks,  he  had  one  night  devoted  himself  solemnly,  beneath 
the  canopy  of  heaven,  to  study  and  to  God.  He  went 
through  the  course  of  philosophy  with  Ignatius  (the  name 
that  Loyola  bore  among  foreigners),  and  the  latter  com- 
municated  to  him  his  own  ascetic  principles.  Ignatius 
taiight  his  young  friend  to  combat  his  faults,  prudently 
taking  them  not  altogether,  but  one  by  one,  since  there  was 
always  some  virtue  to  the  possession  of  which  he  should 
more  especially  aspire.  He  kept  him  strictly  to  confession 
and  to  frequent  participation  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  They 
lived  in  the  dosest  intimacy.  Ignatius  received  alms  in 
tolerable  abundance  from  Spain  and  Flanders,  and  these  he 
constantly  divided  with  Faber.  His  second  companion, 
Francis  Xavier  of  Pampelona,  in  Navarre,  was  by  no  means 
so  easily  w'on  ; his  most  earnest  ambition  was  to  ennoble  still 
further  the  long  series  of  his  ancestors,  renowned  in  war 
during  five  hundred  years,  byadding  to  theirnames  his  own, 
rendered  illustrious  by  learning.  He  was  handsome  and 
rieh,  possessed  high  talent,  and  had  already  gained  a footing 
at  court.  Ignatius  was  careful  to  show  him  all  the  respect 
to  which  he  laid  claim,  and  to  see  that  others  paid  it  also. 
He  procured  him  a large  audience  for  his  first  lectures,  and, 
having  begun  by  these  personal  Services,  his  influence  was 
soon  established  by  the  natural  effect  of  his  pure  example 
and  imposing  austerity  of  life.  He  at  length  prevailed  on 
Xavier,  as  he  had  done  on  Faber,  to  join  him'  in  spiritual 
exercises.  He  was  by  no  means  indulgent ; three  days 
and  three  nights  did  he  compel  them  to  fast.  During  the 
severest  winters,  when  carriages  w'ere  Crossing  the  frozen 
Seine,  he  would  not  permit  Faber  the  slightest  relaxation  of 
discipline.  He  finished  by  making  these  two  young  men 
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entirely  his  own,  and  shared  with  them  his  most  intimate 
thoughts  and  feelings.^ 

How  full  of  mighty  Import  was  that  little  cell  of  St.  Bar- 
bara, uniting  as  it  did  these  three  men,  who  there  formed 
plans  and  devised  enterprises,  inspired  by  their  visionary 
and  enthusiastic  ideas  of  religion ; and  that  were  to  lead, 
they  themselves  could  have  no  conception  whither. 

Let  US  examine  the  more  important  features  in  the 
development  of  this  association.  After  having  gained  over 
certain  other  Spaniards,  to  whom  Ignatius  had  rendered 
himself  indispensable  either  by  good  counsels  or  other  aid, 
as  Salmeron,  Lainez,  and  Bobadilla,  they  proceeded  one 
day  to  the  church  of  Montmartre.  Faber,  who  was  already 
in  Orders,  said  the  mass.  They  took  the  vow  of  chastity, 
and  swore  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  after  the  completion  of 
their  studies,  there  to  live  in  poverty,  and  dedicate  their 
days  to  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens.  Or,  should  they 
find  it  impossible  to  reach  that  place,  or  to  remain  there, 
they  were  next  to  offer  their  Services  to  the  pope,  agreeing 
to  go  whithersoever  he  might  assign  them  their  labours, 
without  condition  and  without  reward.  Having  taken  this 
oath,  each  received  the  host,  which  Faber  also  instantly  took 
himself.  This  completed,  they  proceeded  in  Company  to  a 
repast  at  the  fountain  of  St.  Denis. 

Here  we  see  a league  formed  between  enthusiastic  young 
men,  and  of  which  the  purposes  were  absolutely  unattain- 
able,  still  in  accordance  with  the  original  ideas  of  Ignatius, 
or  departing  from  them  only  so  far  as,  on  a calculation  of 
probabilities,  they  might  find  themselves  unable  to  carry 

them  into  effect.  . ^ ^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1537,  we  find  them  in  efiect 
assembled  in  Venice,  with  three  other  companions,  prepared 
for  the  commencement  of  their  pilgrimage.  We  have  already 
observed  many  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  Loyola ; Ijo®  ^ 
military  knighthood  we  have  seen  him  pass  to  a religious 
chivalry  j we  have  marked  his  subjection  to  the  most  violent 
mental  confiicts,  and  have  seen  him  force  his  way  through 

1 Orlandinus,  who  likewise  wrote  a Life  of  Faber  which  I have  not 
seen,  is  more  circumstantial  on  this  point  also  (in  his  great  work 
Ilistoria  Societatis  Jesu,  pars  i.  p.  17)  than  is  Ribadeneira. 
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them  by  the  aid  of  a visionary  asceticism  ; formed  by  heavy 
labours,  he  became  a theologian  and  the  founder  of  a 
fanatical  society,  and  now  at  length  his  purposes  assumed 
their  final  and  p>ermanent  character.  His  departure  for 
Jerusalem  was  deferred  by  the  war  just  then  commencing 
between  Venice  and  the  Turks,  and  the  prospect  of  his  in- 
tended  pilgrimage  was  rendered  more  remote ; but  the  In- 
stitution of  the  Theatines,  with  which  he  became  acquainied 
in  Venice,  may  be  said  to  have  first  opened  his  eyes  to  his 
true  vocation.  For  some  time  Ignatius  lived  in  the  dosest 
intimacy  with  Caraffa,  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  convent  of 
Theatines,  which  had  been  established  in  Venice.  He  served 
in  the  hospitals  which  Caraffa  superintended,  and  wherein 
he  exercised  his  novices,  but,  not  entirely  content  with  the 
Institution  of  the  Theatines,  he  proposed  to  Caraffa  certain 
changes  in  its  mode  of  action,  and  this  is  said  to  have  caused 
the  dissolution  of  their  intimacy/  But  even  these  facts 
make  it  obvious  that  a deep  impression  had  been  produced 
on  him  by  that  society ; he  there  saw  an  Order  of  priests 
devoting  themselves  zealously  and  strictly  to  their  true 
clerical  duties.  Should  he,  as  seemed  ever  more  probable, 
remain  on  this  side  the  Mediterranean,  and  find  the  scene 
of  his  activity  in  Western  Christendom,  he  perceived  clearly 
that  this  must  be  his  course  also,  if  he  would  turn  his  labours 
to  the  best  advantage. 

In  pursuit  of  this  conviction,  he  took  priest’s  Orders  in 
Venice,  with  all  his  companions;  and,  after  forty  days  of 
prayer,  he  began  to  preach  in  Vicenza,  together  with  three 
others  of  his  society.  On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
hour,  they  appeared  in  different  streets,  mounted  on  stones, 
waved  their  hats,  and  with  loud  cries  exhorted  the  people 
to  repentance, 

Preachers  of  a very  unwonted  aspect  were  these ; their 
clothing  in  rags,  their  looks  emaciated,  and  their  language  a 
mixture  of  Spanish  and  Italian  well  nigh  unintelligible ; they 
remained  in  this  neighbourhood  until  the  year  had  expired 
during  which  they  had  resolved  to  delay  their  journey  to 
Rome ; they  then  proceeded  thither. 

* Sacchinus,  “ cujus  sit  auctoritatis,  quod  in  b.  Cajetani  Thienaei  vita 
de  beaLo  Ignatio  traditur,”  discussesail  the  particulars  of  this  intimacy. 
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Having  determined  to  make  this  journey  by  different 
roads,  they  were  now  about  to  separate ; but  first  they  estab- 
lished  certain  rules  by  means  of  which  they  might  observe  a 
fixed  uniformity  of  life,  even  when  apart;  next  came  the 
q Lieslion  what  reply  should  be  made  to  those  who  might 
inquire  their  profession  ? They  pleased  themselves  with  the 
thought  of  making  war  as  soldiers  against  Satan,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  old  military  propensities  of  Loyola,  they 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  exactly  as  a 
Company  of  soldiers  takes  the  name  of  its  captaind 

d'heir  Situation  in  Rome  was  in  the  first  instance  by  no 
means  free  from  difficulty.  Ignatius  thought  he  saw  every 
door  closed  against  them,  and  they  had  also  once  more  to 
defend  themselves  from  suspicions  of  heresy;  but  no  long 
time  had  elapsed  before  the  mode  of  their  lives,  with  their 
zeal  in  preaching,  instructing  youth,  and  tending  the  sick, 
attracted  numerous  adherents,  and  so  many  shewed  a dis- 
position  to  join  them,  that  they  feit  themselves  in  a condi- 
tion to  prepare  for  a formal  Institution  of  their  society. 

They  had  already  taken  two  vows,  they  now  assumed 
the  third,  that  of  obedience ; but  as  this  had  been  ever  held 
by  Loyola  to  be  the  first  of  virtuos,  so  they  desired  to  surpass 
all  other  Orders  in  that  particular.  It  was  already  going 
very  far  to  elect,  as  they  resolved  to  do,  their  general  for 
life ; but  even  this  did  not  satisfy  them.  They  superadded 
the  spiecial  Obligation  “ to  perform  whatsoever  the  reigning 
pontiff  should  command  them,  to  go  forth  into  all  lands, 
among  Turks,  heathens,  or  heretics,  wherever  he  might 
please  to  send  them,  without  hesitation  or  delay,  without 
question,  condition,  or  reward.” 

How  entirely  is  all  this  in  contrast  to  the  tendency 
hitherto  manifested  by  that  period  ! Whilst  from  every 
other  side  the  pope  met  only  Opposition  or  defection,  and 
had  only  continued  desertions  to  expect : here  was  a body 

* Ribadeneira,  Vita  brevior,  c.  12,  dcclares  that  Ignatius  chose  this 
title — “ne  de  suo  nomine  diceretur.”  Nigroni  expounds  the  ward 
societas — “ Quasi  dicas  cohortem  aut  centuriam  quae  ad  pugnam  cum 
hostibus  spiritualibus  conserendam  conscripta  sit.”  “ Postquam  nos 
vitamque  nostram  Christo  D"°.  nostro  et  ejus  vero  ac  legitimo  vicario 
in  terris  obtuleramus.”  In  the  Deliberatio  Priir.orum  Patrum,  AA. 
SS.  LL.  p.  463. 
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of  men,  earnest,  enthnsiastic,  and  zealous,  uniting  to  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  his  Service  ; there  could  be  no  hesi- 
tation  in  such  a case  for  the  pontiff.  In  the  year  1540,  he 
gave  his  sanction  to  their  institute,  at  first  with  certain 
restrictions,  but  aftervvards,  in  1543,  the  Society  of  Jesus 
was  absolutely  and  unconditionally  established. 

And  now  its  members  also  made  their  final  arrangements  j 
six  of  the  oldest  associates  met  to  choose  their  president, 
who,  according  to  the  first  sketch  of  their  plan  presented  to 
the  pope,  “ should  dispense  Offices  and  grades  at  his  own 
pleasure,  should  form  the  rules  of  their  Constitution,  with 
the  advice  and  aid  of  the  members,  but  should  alone  have 
the  power  of  commanding  in  every  instance,  and  should  be 
honoured  by  all  as  though  Christ  himself  were  present  in 
his  person.”  The  choice  feil  unanimously  on  Ignatius,  “ to 
whom,”  as  Salmeron  expressed  it  in  the  letter  declaring  his 
assent,  “ they  were  all  indebted  for  their  birth  in  Christ  and 
for  the  milk  of  the  word.”  ^ 

At  length  then,  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  acquired  its  form. 
This  association  also  was  a Company  of  clerks  regulär,  its 
duties  were  likewise  a combination  of  the  clerical  and 
monastic,  but  tho  members  were  nevertheless  broadly  dis- 
tinguished  from  those  of  other  congregations. 

The  Theatines  had  freed  themselves  from  many  of  the 
less  important  obligations  of  conventual  life,  but  the  Jesuits 
went  much  further,^  they  dispensed  entirely  with  the  mo- 
nastic habit,  exempted  themselves  from  all  those  devotional 
exercises  in  common,  by  which  so  much  time  is  occupied  in 
Convents,  and  from  the  Obligation  to  sing  in  the  choir. 

Exempted  from  these  less  important  practices,  they 
devoted  all  their  energies  and  every  hour  of  their  lives  to 
the  essential  duties  of  their  office ; not  to  one  only,  as  did 
the  Barnabites,  although  they  attended  sedulously  to  the 

* Suffragium  Salmeronis. 

* This  they  consider  the  difference  between  themselves  and  the  ■ 
Theatines.  Didacus  Payva  Andradius  : Orthodoxarum  Explicatt.  lib.  i. 
fol.  14;  “ Illi  (Theatini)  sacrarum  aeternariimque  rerum  meditalioni 
psalmodiaeque  potissimum  vacant  : isti  vero  (Jesuitae)  cum  divinorum 
mysteriorum  assidua  contemplatione,  docendae  plebis,  evangelii  ampli- 
ficandi,  sacramenta  administrandi,  atque  reliqua  omnia  apobtolica 
niunera  conjungunt.” 
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sick  as  one  measure  towards  acquiring  a good  name ) nor 
vvith  the  restrictions  that  fettered  the  Theatines  ; but  to  all 
the  greater  duties  equally,  and  with  whatever  force  they 
coiild  command.  First  to  preaching : before  separating  in 
Vicenza,  they  had  mutually  agreed  to  preach  chiefly  for  the 
common  people,  to  think  more  of  making  an  impression  on 
their  hearers,  than  of  shining  themselves  by  display  of  elo- 
quence,  and  to  this  System  they  adhered.  Secondly  to 
confession  : for  by  this  they  were  to  hold  the  immediate 
guidance  and  government  of  consciences.  The  spiritual 
exercises  by  which  they  had  themselves  become  united  with 
Ignatius  afforded  them  important  aid.  Finally,  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  education  of  youth  : they  had  intended  to 
bind  themselves  to  this  last  by  a special  clause  in  their  vows  ; 
and  although  they  had  not  done  so,  yet  the  practice  of  this 
duty  was  made  imperative  by  the  most  stringent  rules ; to 
gain  the  rising  generation  was  among  the  purposes  most 
earnestly  pursued.  They  laid  aside,  in  short,  all  secondary 
matters,  devoting  themselves  wholly  to  such  labours  as  were 
essential,  of  immediate  result,  and  calculated  for  the  exten- 
sion  of  their  influence. 

Thus  was  a System  pre-eminently  practical  evolved  from 
the  visionary  aspirations  of  Ignatius ; and  from  the  ascetic 
conversions  he  had  made,  there  resulted  an  institution, 
framed  with  all  the  skilful  adaptation  of  means  to  their  end 
which  the  most  consummate  worldly  prudence  could  suggest. 

His  most  sanguine  hopes  were  now  more  than  fulfilled. 
He  held  the  uncontrolled  direction  of  a society,  among  whose 
members  his  own  peculiar  views  found  cordial  acceptance, 
and  wherein  the  religious  convictions  at  which  he  had 
arrived  by  accident  or  the  force  of  his  genius,  were  made 
the  object  of  profound  study,  and  the  venerated  basis  and 
guide  of  belief.  His  plan  relating  to  Jerusalem  was  not, 
indeed,  to  be  carried  out,  for  nothing  useful  could  now  be 
obtained  by  it ; but  in  other  directions  the  Company  he 
ruled  went  forth  on  the  most  remote,  and  above  all,  most 
successful  missions.  The  care  of  souls,  which  he  had  so 
earnestly  enforced,  was  entered  on  with  a zeal  that  he  could 
not  have  hoped  for,  and  to  an  extent  surpassing  his  highest 
anticipations.  And  lastly,  he  was  himself  the  object  of  an 
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'implicit  obedience,  combining  that  of  the  soldier  to  bis 
captain  with  that  of  the  priest  to  his  spiritual  chief. 

But  before  we  further  describe  the  practical  efificiency 
and  widely-spread  influence  attained  by  the  Company  of 
Jesus,  let  US  investigate  one  of  the  most  important  causes 
contributing  to  their  successful  progress. 


5.  FIRST  SITTINGS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT 

The  interests  by  which  the  emperor  was  moved  to  the 
demand  of  a council  are  already  before  us,  together  with 
those  inclining  the  pope  to  avoid  and  refuse  it.  There  was, 
however,  one  point  of  view  in  which  an  assembly  of  the 
Church  might  be  considered  desirable  even  by  the  pontiff, — 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church  might  be  inculcated 
with  unwavering  zeal,  and  successfully  extended,  it  was 
essential  to  remove  the  doubts  existing  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  itself,  touching  more  than  one  of  its  tenets.  The 
authority  to  do  this  effectually  was  exclusively  vested  in  a 
council ; an  important  consideration  for  the  pope,  therefore, 
was  the  choice  of  a time  vvhen  it  might  be  held  in  favourable 
circumstances  and  under  his  own  influence. 

That  eventful  moment  in  which  the  two  religious  parties 
had  become  more  nearly  approximate  than  at  any  other 
period,  on  the  ground  of  a moderate  opinion,  taking  a 
medium  between  both  creeds,  was  also  decisive  of  this 
question.  We  have  remarked  that  the  pope  believed  he 
saw  Symptoms  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  emperor 
himself  to  call  a council.  At  this  moment,  then,  assured 
from  all  sides  of  adherence  from  the  Catholic  princes,  he 
lost  no  time  in  anticipating  the  imperial  purpose.  The 
movements  we  have  before  described  were  still  proceeding 
when  the  pontiff  resolved  to  interpose  no  further  delay, 
but  at  once  take  Steps  for  the  oecumenic  assembling  of 
the  Church.^  He  made  known  his  intention  at  first  to 

^ Ardinghello  al  CI.  Contarini,  15  Giugno,  154^»,  Quirini,  iii. 
ccxlvi.  ; “ Considerato  che  ne  la  concordia  a Christiani  e successa  e la 
tolerantia  ” (proposed  at  Ratisbon,  but  rejected  by  the  consistory  of  the 
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Contarini,  and  through  him  to  the  emperor  : the  negotiations 
proceeded  with  earnest  purpose ; the  pope’s  letters  of  con- 
vocation  were  issued,  and  in  the  following  year  we  find  his 
legates  already  at  Trentd 

Again,  however,  new  obstacles  presented  themselves ; 
the  number  of  bishops  who  appeared  was  not  sufficient. 
The  times  were  too  deeply  involved  in  war ; nor  was  the 
state  of  things  generally  altogether  favourable.  It  was  not 
imtil  December,  1545,  that  the  opening  of  the  council 
actually  took  place : then,  indeed,  the  old  loiterer,  Time, 
did  at  length  bring  the  wished-for  moment. 

For  when  could  one  occur  more  propitious  than  that 
when  the  emperor,  threatened  by  the  progress  of  Protes- 
tantism,  in  his  imperial  dignity,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  and 
in  the  government  of  his  dominions,  had  determined  to 
resort  to  arms.  Since  he  would  require  the  aid  of  the  pope, 
he  could  not  venture  now  to  assert  those  Claims  which  he  was 
believed  to  intend  bringing  forward  in  a council.  By  the 
war  he  would  be  kept  entirely  occupied ; the  power  of  the 
Protestants  made  it  impossible  to  foresee  the  extent  of 
embarrassments  in  which  he  might  become  involved;  he 
would  thus  be  in  no  condition  to  press  too  earnestly  for 
those  reforms  with  which  he  had  so  long  been  threatening 
the  papal  throne.  The  pope  had,  besides,  another  method 
of  baffling  his  purposes  : the  emperor  demanded  that  the 
council  should  begin  with  the  subject  of  reform,  but  the 
papal  legates  carried  a resolution  that  reform  and  the  dogmas 
of  the  Church  should  be  treated  together ; in  effect,  how- 
ever, the  discussion  of  the  dogmas  was  that  first  entered  on. 

cardinals)  e illecitissima  e damnosa,  e la  guerra  difficile  e pericolosa  : 
para  a S.S.  che  si  ricorra  al  rimedio  del  concilio.  . . Adunque — 
S.  Beatitudine  ha  determinato  di  levar  via  la  prorogatione  della  suspen- 
sione  del  concilio,  e di  dichiararlo  e congregarlo  quanto  piu  presto  si 
poträ.”  [It  being  considered  that  no  agreement  has  been  made  among 
Christians,  that  toleration  is  most  illicit  and  hurtful,  and  war  very 
dangerous  and  difficiilt,  his  holiness  has  determined  to  resort  to  the 
remedy  of  a council  : he  will  therefore  now  have  the  Suspension 
removed,  and  will  declare  and  assemble  such  council  at  the  first 
moment  possible,] 

* They  arrived  on  the  22nd  of  Nov.  1542. 

* An  expedient  suggested  by  Thomas  Campeggio,  Pallavicini,  yi, 
7,  5 ; for  the  rest,  a bull  concerning  reform  had  been  prepared  in 
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Again,  the  pope  not  only  succeeded  in  averting  whatever 
might  have  been  injurious  to  bis  interests,  but  contrived  to 
secure  all  that  could  be  turned  to  bis  advantage ; the  es- 
tablishment  of  the  disputed  doctrines  was  to  him  of  the 
very  first  importance,  as  we  have  shewn  : it  was  now  to 
be  decided  whether  any  of  those  opinions,  tending  towards 
the  creed  of  the  Protestants,  could  hold  a place  within  the 
limits  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

In  the  first  instance  (for  proceedings  were  very  syste- 
matically  arranged)  revelation  itself  was  discussed,  with  the 
sources  whence  our  knowledge  of  it  is  to  be  derived ; and 
even  at  this  early  stage,  voices  were  raised  in  favour  of 
opinions  tending  towards  Protestantism.  Bishop  Nachianti 
of  Chiozza  would  hear  of  nothing  but  Scripture ; he  main- 
tained  that  in  the  Gospel  was  written  whatever  was  neces- 
sary  to  salvation ; but  he  had  an  overwhelming  majority 
against  him,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted,  that  the  un- 
written  traditions,  received  from  the  mouth  of  Christ,  and 
transmitted  to  the  latest  ages  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  were  to  be  regarded  with  reverence  equal  to  that 
paid  to  the  Scriptures.  In  respect  to  these  last,  no  refe- 
rence  was  made  to  the  original  text.  The  Vulgate  was 
declared  the  authentic  translation,  but  a promise  was  given 
that  for  the  future  it  should  be  printed  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous  care.^ 

The  foundation  of  their  work  thus  laid  (and  it  w’as  said 
with  good  reason  that  half  the  business  was  thereby  accom- 
plished),  the  Speakers  proceeded  to  the  great  and  decisiye 
article  of  justification  and  the  doctrines  connected  with  it. 
To  this  portion  of  the  controversy  the  principal  interest  was 
attached. 

Among  the  members  of  this  council  there  were  many 
who  held  opinions  on  this  point  entirely  similar  to  those 
of  the  Protestants.  The  archbishop  of  Siena,  the  bishop 


the  beginning,  but  it  was  never  published.  Bulla  Reformatioms  Pauli 
Papae  III  concepta  non  vulgata  : primum  edidit  H.  N.  Clausen. 

Havn.  1829.  . j-  , 

1 Conc.  Tridentii,  sessio  IV.  : “ In  publicis  lectionibus,  disputa- 
tionibus,  praedicationibus  et  expositionibus,  pro  authentica  na  )ca  ur. 
It  was  to  be  printed  in  an  amenoled  form,  posthac,  not  exac  y as 
Pallavicini  says,  “ quanto  si  potesse  piu  tosto  : ” vi.  i5)  2. 
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della  Cava,  Giulio  Contarini,  bishop  of  Belluno,  and  with 
them  five  theologians,  ascribed  justification  solely  and 
wholly  to  the  merits  of  Christ  and  to  faith  ; charity  and  hope 
they  declared  to  be  the  attendants,  and  works  the  proof  of 
faith,  but  nothing  more, — the  basis  of  justification  must  be 
faith  alone. 

Hovv  could  it  be  expected,  at  a moment  when  pope  and 
emperor  were  attacking  the  Protestants  with  force  of  arms, 
that  their  primal  doctrine — that  on  which  the  whole  exist- 
ence  of  their  creed  was  founded — should  be  received  as 
valid  by  a council  assembled  under  the  auspices  of  these 
two  powers  ? It  was  in  vain  that  Pole  exhorted  them  not 
to  reject  an  opinion  simply  because  it  was  held  by  Luther ; 
too  much  of  bitter  and  personal  animosity  was  connected 
with  this  tenet ; the  bishop  della  Cava  and  a Greek  monk 
proceeded  to  actual  violence  against  each  other.  It  was 
seen  that  the  council  could  not  even  debate  to  any  purpose, 
on  so  unequivocal  an  expression  of  Protestant  opinion  : the 
discussions  were  confined — and  even  this  was  a great  point 
gained — to  the  intermediate  System  propounded  by  Gaspar 
Contarini  and  his  friends. 

Seripando,  the  general  of  the  Augustinians,  advanced  this 
doctrine,  but  not  without  the  express  declaration  that  he  was 
upholding  no  tenet  of  Luther,  but  rather  those  of  his  most 
renowned  opponents,  as  Pflug  and  Gropper  : justification, 
he  contended,  was  twofold  ^ — the  one  inherent  in  us,  in- 
dwelling,  and  that  through  which,  from  children  of  sin,  we 
become  children  of  God.  But  this  also  is  of  free  grace,  and 
unmerited  ; it  becomes  manifest  in  virtues,  and  is  active  in 
works,  but  not  of  itself  capable  of  conducting  us  to  the  glory 
of  God.  The  other  is  the  righteousness  and  merits  of  Christ 
imparted  and  attributed  to  us ; this  atones  for  all  our  sins — 
it  is  perfect  and  equal  to  our  salvation.  Thus  was  it  that 
Contarini  had  taught : “ If  we  make  question,”  he  remarks, 
“ as  to  which  of  these  justifications  we  must  rely  on — that 
indwelling  or  that  imparted  through  Christ — the  devout  man 
will  reply,  that  we  must  confide  in  the  latter  only.  Our  own 
righteousness  is  incomplete  and  inefFective,  marred  by  its 

* Parere  data  a 13  di  Luglio,  1544.  Extracted  from  Palla vicini, 

viii.  iij  4. 
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deficiencies — that  of  Christ  alone  is  true  and  sufficient ; 
ihis  only  is  entirely  pleasing  in  the . sight  of  God,  and 
in  virtue  of  this  alone  may  we  trust  to  be  justified  before 
God.” ' 

But  even  thus  modified,  leaving  as  they  did  the  essentials 
of  Protestant  doctrine  unharmed*,  so  that  its  adherents  might 
have  sanctioned  the  change,  these  tenets  encountered  the 
most  violent  Opposition. 

Caraffa,  who  had  already  opposed  the  Protestant  ten- 
dency  when  it  appeared  at  Ratisbon,  had  now  his  place 
among  those  cardinals  to  whom  the  control  of  the  council 
of  Trent  was  intrusted.  He  brought  forward  a treatise  of 
his  own  on  the  siibject  of  justification,  and  in  this  he  con- 
tended  eagerly  against  all  such  opinions  as  those  upheld  by 
the  moderate  party.^  Already  the  Jesuits  had  assumed  a 
Position  by  his  side  ^ Salmeron  and  Lainez  had  secured  the 
advantageous  privilege  of  addressing  the  assembly  ; the  one 
at  the  commencement,  the  other  at  the  dose  of  its  sittings  : 
each  possessed  learning  and  ability,  was  fired  with  zeal,  and 
in  the  bloom  of  life,  Enjoined  by  Ignatius  to  commit 
themselves  to  no  opinion  approaching  to  innovation  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,^  they  combated  the  tenets  of  Seri- 
pando  with  their  utmost  force.  Lainez  appeared  on  the 
field  of  controversy  with  an  entire  volume,  rather  than  a 
mere  reply  he  had  the  majority  of  the  theologians  on  his 
side. 

The  distinction  drawn  between  the  two  kinds  of  justifi- 
cation was  left  unquestioned  by  these  disputants,  but  they 
affirmed  that  the  imputed  righteousness  became  involved 


‘ Contarini,  Tractatus  de  Justificatione,  But  the  reader  must 
not,  as  I did  at  first,  consult  the  Venice  edition  of  1589,  where  t is 
passage  will  be  sought  in  vain.  In  157t  the  Sorbonne  had  appio\e 
the  treatise  as  it  stood  ; in  the  Paris  edition  of  that  Jt  is  gnen 

unmutilated.  ln  1589»  on  the  contrary,  the  inquisitor-geneta  o 
Venice,  Fra  Marco  Medici,  refused  to.permit  its  appearance  ; and,  not 
satisfied  by  the  omission  of  condemned  passages,  he  so  ^]tere  t lem 
to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  Catholiy  tenets.  We  are  amaze 
on  finding  the  collection  in  Quirini  (Epp.  Poli,  in.  213).  ^ lese  ^ 
of  unjustifiable  violence  must  be  remem bered,  if  we  wish  o exp 
bitter  a hatred  as  that  cherished  by  Paul  Sarpi. 

* Promato  : Vita  di  Paolo  IV,  tom.  ii.  p.  IS** 

® Orlandinus,  vi.  p.  127. 
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in  th6  inherent,  or  that  Christ’s  merits  were  immediately 
ascribed  and  imparted  to  man  through  faith  ; that  \ve  must 
by  all  means  place  our  reliance  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  not 
because  these  merits  complete,  but  because  they  produce 
our  own.  This  was  precisely  the  point  on  which  all  turned, 
for  as,  according  to  Contarini  and  Seripando,  the  merits  of 
Works  could  avail  nothing,  so  by  this  view  of  the  case  was 
their  efficacy  restored.  The  old  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen 
taught,  that  the  soul,  clothed  with  grace,  merits  for  itself 
eternal  life.^  The  archbishop  of  Bitonto,  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  eloquent  of  these  fathers,  distinguished  between 
a previous  justification,  dependent  on  the  merits  of  Christ, 
by  which  the  sinner  is  rescued  from  the  state  of  reproba- 
tion ; and  a subsequent  justification,  worked  out  by  our 
own  righteousness,  dependent  on  the  grace  imputed  to,  and 
dvyelling  in  us  : in  this  sense,  the  bishop  of  Fano  declares 
faith  to  be  but  the  gate  of  justification,  where  we  must  not 
stand  still,  but  must  traverse  the  whole  course. 

However  closely  these  opinions  may  appear  to  approxi- 
mate,  they  are  in  fact  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other; 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  does  indeed  assert  the  necessity  of 
inward  regeneration,  points  out  the  way  to  salvation,  and 
declares  that  good  works  must  follow  j but  it  maintains  that 
the  divine  grace  proceeds  from  the  merits  of  Christ.  The 
council  of  Trent,  on  the  contrary,  admits  the  merits  of 
Christ,  it  is  true,  but  attributes  justification  to  these  merits 
only  so  far  as  they  promote  regeneration,  and  thereby  good 
works,  on  which,  as  a final  result,  this  council  makes  all 
depend.  “ The  sinner,”  it  declares,^  “ is  justified,  when 
through  the  merits  of  the  most  holy  passion,  and  through 
the  Operation  of  the  sacred  Spirit,  the  love  of  God  is  im- 
planted  in  his  heart  and  abides  in  it ; thus  become  the 
friend  of  God,  man  goes  forward  from  virtue  to  virtue,  and 
becomes  renewed  from  day  to  day  ; whilst  he  walks  by  the 
commandments  of  God  and  the  Church,  he  grows  with  the 
help  of  faith  through  good  works,  in  the  righteousness 
obtained  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  becomes  more  and 
more  justified.” 

* Chemnitius  : Examen  Concilii  Tridentini,  L 355. 

® Sessio  VI.  c.  vii.  10. 
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And  thus  \vere  the  Protestant  opinions  altogether  ex- 
cluded  from  Catholicism ; all  mediation  was  utterly  rejected. 
This  occurred  precisely  at  the  moment  when  the  emperor 
vas  victorious  in  Germany,  the  Liitherans  were  submitting 
in  almost  every  direction,  and  preparations  were  being  made 
to  subdue  those  m ho  still  hoped  to  hold  out,  The  advocates 
of  moderate  views,  Cardinal  Pole  and  the  archbishop  of 
Siena,  had  already  quitted  the  coiincil,  but  as  might  bc 
expected,  under  different  pretexts ; ^ instead  of  guiding  and 
moderating  the  faith  of  others,  they  had  cause  to  fear,  lest 
their  own  should  be  assailed  and  condemned. 

The  most  important  difhculty  was  thus  overcome ; since 
justification  is  progressive  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  under- 
goes  continual  development,  the  sacraments  are  manifestly 
indispensable  ; for  by  these  it  is  begun,  or  if  begun  is  con- 
tinued,  or  when  lost  is  recovered.^  The  whole  seven  might 
then  all  be  retained  without  difficulty  as  heretofore,  and 
their  origin  referred  to  the  Author  of  the  Faith,  since  the 
institutions  of  Christ’s  church  were  communicated,  not  by 
scripture  only,  but  also  by  tradition.^  Now  these  sacraments 
embrace  the  whole  life  of  man  as  we  know  well ; in  every 
Stage  of  its  progress,  they  represent  the  true  power  of  the 
hierarchy  ; by  these  does  she  rule  every  day  and  hour  of  the 
layman’s  existence,  since  they  are  not  the  types  of  grace 
only,  they  impart  grace,  completing  thus  the  mystical  relaiion 
in  which  man  is  believed  to  stand  with  God. 

Therefore  it  is  that  tradition  was  received,  because  the 
Holy  Ghost  abides  perpetually  in  the  Church ; and  the  Vul- 
gate,  because  the  Romish  church  has  by  special  grace  beeil 
kept  wholly  free  from  error.  It  is  in  harmony  with  this  in- 
dwelling  of  the  divine  element,  that  the  justifying  principle 

_ * It  was  at  least  a stränge  coincidence,  if  both  were  preventcd,  as  is 
said,  by  the  accident  of  sudden  illness,  from  returning  to  Trent.  Polo 
ai  C Monte  e Cervini,  15  Sept.  1546.  Epp.  tom.  iv.  p.  189.  The 
opinions  maintained  by  Pole  were  greatly  injurious  to  that  prelate. — 
Mendoza  al  Emperador  Carlos,  13  July,  1547.  “ Lo  Cardinal  de 

Inglaterra  le  haze  danno  lo  que  se  a dicho  de  la  justificacion.” 

® Sessio  VII.,  Prooemium. 

/ Sarpi  gives  the  discussions  on  this  point  : Ilistoria  del  Concilio 
Tndentino,  p.  241.  (Edition  of  1629.)  Pullavicini’s  account  is  vcry 
insufficient.  " ^ ^ ' 

VOL.  I. 
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should  also  have  its  abode  in  man ; that  the  grace  bound 
up  in  the  visible  sacrament  should  be  imparted  to  him  Step 
by  Step,  embracing  his  whole  life,  and  holding  full  posses- 
sion  to,  and  of,  the  hour  of  his  death.  The  visible  Church 
is  at  the  same  time  the  true  Church,  which  has  been  called 
the  invisible.  Beyond  her  own  pale  no  religious  existence 
can  be  acknowledged. 


6.  THE  INQUISITION 

Time  had  not  been  lost  in  the  meanwhile,  measures 
having  already  been  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Protestant  doctrines,  and  for  the  careful  dissemination  of 
those  they  had  sought  to  subvert. 

And  here  we  must  once  more  look  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Ratisbon  Conference.  When  it  became  obvious  that  no 
conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  with  the  professors  of  the 
new  tenets;  and  that  even  in  Italy  disputes  had  arisen 
concerning  the  sacraments,  while  doubts  as  regarded  purga- 
tory  and  other  points  of  great  moment  in  the  Roman  ritual 
were  rife  among  the  people,  the  pope  one  day  inquired 
of  Cardinal  Caraffa,  “ what  remedy  could  be  devised  for 
these  evils  ? ” The  Cardinal  replied,  that  a thoroughly 
searching  Inquisition  was  the  only  efficient  one,  and  his 
opinion  was  supported  by  that  of  Juan  Alvarez  de  Tole  o, 

Cardinal  of  Burgos.  ^ , , , r n 4.  ^ 

The  old  Dominican  Inquisition  had  long  fallen  to  decay. 

The  choice  of  Inquisitors  was  committed  to  the  monastic 
Orders,  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  these  men  partook 
of  the  very  opinions  that  they  were  appointed  to  suppress. 
The  primitive  form  had  been  so  far  departed  from  in  Spain, 
that  a supreme  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  had  been  established 
for  that  country.  Caraffa  and  Burgos  were  both  old  Domm^ 
cans  zealots  for  the  purity  of  Catholicism,  holding  Stern  and 
ßloomy  Views  of  moral  rectitude,  in  their  own  hves  rigidly 
austere,  and  immoveable  in  their  opinions ; these  men  advised 
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the  po^  to  establish  a supreme  tribunal  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion  m Rome,  universal  in  its  Jurisdiction,  and  on  which  all 

« ' exclaimed  Caraffa, 

subdued  the  first  heresiarchs  in  no  other  place  than  Rome 

so  must  the  successors  of  Peter  destroy  all  the  heresies  of 
the  whole  World  m Rome.’’  ^ The  Jesuits  account  it  among 
the  glories  of  their  Order,  that  their  founder,  Loyola,  supported 
this  proposition  by  a special  memorial.  The  bull  was  pub- 
iished  on  the  2 ist  of  July,  1542.  ^ 

By  this  edict  six  cardinals  were  appointed  Commissioners 
ot  the  Apostohc  See,  and  Inquisitors  general  and  universal 
in  mattere  of  faith  on  both  sides  the  Alps,  Caraffa  and 
loledo  bemg  the  first  among  them.  These  cardinals  were 
mvested  with  the  right  of  delegating  similar  power  to 
ecclesiastics,  in  all  such  places  as  should  seem  good  to  them 
as  also  of  determining  all  appeals  against  the  acts  of  these 
delegates,  even  without  the  Intervention  of  the  ordinary 
ecclesiastical  courts.  All  were  subjected  to  their  authority 
without  distinction  of  rank  or  person,— no  Station  or  dignity 
was  to  be  exempt.  The  suspected  were  at  once  to  be  thrown 
into  prison,  the  guilty  to  be  punished  by  loss  of  life  and 
confiscalion  of  property.  One  restriction  only  was  imposed 
on  the  power  of  these  men ; they  were  at  liberty  to  inflict 
punishmentj  but  the  right  of  pardon  was  reserved  by  the 
pope  to  himself;  they  might  condemn  hereiics  without 
restramt,  but  to  absolve  those  once  condemned  was  in  the 
power  of  the  pope  only.  Thus  were  they  to  proceed, 
enforcing  and  executing  whatever  might  most  effectually 
suppress  and  uproot  the  errors  that  had  found  place  in 
the  Christian  community,  and  permitting  no  vestige  of  them 
to  remain.2 

Caralfa  lost  not  a moment  in  carrying  this  edict  into 
execution;  he  would  have  thought  it  waste  of  time  to  wait 
for  the  usual  issue  of  means  from  the  apostolic  treasury,  and 
though  by  no  means  rieh,  he  hired  a house  for  immediate 
proceedings  at  his  own  expense ; this  he  fitted  up  with 


’ Bromato  : Vita  di  Paolo  IV,  lib.  vii.  § 3. 

* “ Licet  ab  initio.”  Deputatio  nonnullorum  S.  R.  E.  Cardinalium 
^eneralium  Tnquisitorum  haereticae  pravitatis,  21  Julii,  1542. 
Cocquelines,  iv.  i,  2li. 
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rooms  for  the  officers,  and  prisons  for  the  accused  ; siipply- 
ing  the  latter  with  strong  bolts  and  locks,  with  dungeons, 
chains,  Blocks,  and  every  other  fearful  appurtenance  of  his 
Office.  He  appointed  commissioners-general  for  the  different 
countries.  Teofilo  di  Tropea,  his  own  chaplain,  was  the 
first  of  those  named  for  Rome,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
discover,  and  of  this  man’s  severity,  many  cardinals,  among 
whom  was  Pole,  had  afterwards  grievous  experience. 

The  manuscript  life  of  Caraffa  gives  the  following  rules 
as  drawn  up  by  Caraffa  himself ; and  as  being  “ the  best  he 
could  devise  for  promoting  the  end  in  view  ’ : 

“ First.  When  the  faith  is  in  question,  there  must  be 
no  delay ; but  at  the  slightest  suspicion,  rigorous  measures 

must  be  resorted  to  with  all  speed. 

“ Secondly.  No  consideration  to  be  shewn  to  any  prmce 

or  prelate,  however  high  his  Station.  ^ 

‘‘Thirdly.  Extreme  severity  is  rather  to  be  exercised 
against  those  who  attempt  to  shield  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  any  potentate  : only  he  who  makes 
confession  shall  be  treated  with  gentleness  and  fatheriy 


compassion.  , . , , 

“ Fourthly.  No  man  must  debase  himself  by  shewing 

toleration  towards  heretics  of  any  kind,  above  all  towards 

Calvinists.”  . • • r,  -ui  a 

It  will  be  remarked  that  all  is  severity,  inflexible  and 

remorseless  : tili  confession  has  been  wrung  out  no  j^ercy 
may  be  hoped  for.  A fearful  state  of  thmgs;  and  then 
more  especially  so  when  opinions  were  not  well  fixed  or 
fully  developed,  and  many  were  seeking  to  concihate  t e 
more  profound  doctrines  of  Christianity  with  the  institutions 
of  the  existing  church.  The  weaker  resigned  themselves 
and  submitted ; those  of  firmer  character,  on  the  contrary, 
now  first  decidedly  attached  themselves  to  the  proscribed 
opinions,  and  sought  to  withdraw  from  the  violence  threaten- 


ing  them. 


1 Caracciolo : Vita  di  Paolo  IV,  MS.,  c,  8.  “ Haveva  eg«  V““ 

,-nfri  ^rritte  reaole  lenute  da  lui  come  assiomi  verissirm . la  priiita,  cne 

per  eslirparla,”  etc. 
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One  of  the  first  among  these  was  Bernardino  Ochino. 
It  had  for  some  time  been  remarked  that  bis  conventual 
duties  were  performed  with  less  zeal  than  he  had  formerly 
displayed-  In  the  year  1542,  his  hearers  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  mode  of  preaching  he  had  adopted.  He  distinctly 
asserted  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  Follow- 
ing  St.  Augustine,  he  says,  “ He  who  hath  made  thee  wilhout 
help  of  thine,  sliall  he  not  also  save  thee  without  asking  thine 
aid  ? ” On  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  also,  his  comments 
were  not  entirely  orthodox.  Aiready  had  the  nuncio  of 
Venice  interdicted  his  preaching  for  some  days  j this  caused 
his  citation  to  Rome,  and  he  had  proceeded  to  Bologna, 
and  even  reached  Florence  on  his  waythither,  when,  fearing 
most  probably  the  Inquisition  just  then  established,  he 
determined  to  escape.  Not  inaptly  does  the  historian  of 
his  Order  ^ describe  his  melancholy  pause  on  reaching  the 
summit  of  Mount  Bernard ; when,  looking  once  more  back 
on  his  beautiful  Italy,  he  recalls  the  honours  he  had  received 
there ; the  countless  multitudes  by  whom  he  had  been 
eagerly  received,  and  respectfully  listened  to,  and  who 
afterwards  conducted  him  with  reverential  admiration  to  his 
abode : certainly  no  man  loses  so  much  as  an  orator  in 
losing  his  country : yet  he  was  leaving  it,  and  that  when  far 
advanced  in  years.  Up  to  this  moment  he  had  retained  the 
Seal  of  his  Order ; this  he  now  resigned  to  his  companion, 
and  then  turned  his  Steps  towards  Geneva.  His  opinions, 
however,  were  not  yet  well  settled,  and  he  afterwards  feil 
into  very  extraordinary  errors. 

Peter  Martyr  Vermigli  left  Italy  about  the  same  time. 
“ I tore  myself,”  he  exclaims,  “ from  all  those  false  pre- 
tensions,  and  saved  my  life  from  the  danger  impending.” 
He  was  subsequently  followed  by  many  of  the  scholars  whom 
he  had  taught  in  Lucca.^ 

More  nearly  did  Celio  Secundo  Curione  permit  the 
danger  to  approach  him.  He  w^aited  until  the  bargello 

' Boveria,  Annali,  i.  p.  438. 

* From  a letter  of  Peter  Martyr  to  the  community  he  had  left, 
wherein  he  expresses  regret  for  having  occasionally  veiled  the  truth,  in 
Schlosser,  Lives  of  Beza  and  Peter  Martyr,  p.  400.  Gerdesius  and  M ‘Crie 
have  collected  many  detached  notices  in  the  works  aiready  quoted. 
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appeared  to  aiTest  him,  then,  being  a large  and  powerful 
man,  he  cut  his  way  through  the  sbirri  with  the  knife  he 
wore,  threw  himself  on  his  horse,  and  rode  off.  He  also 
leached  Switzerland  in  safety. 

Disturbances  had  before  taken  place  in  Modena ; they 
now  re-appeared,  many  being  denounced  tOi  the  Inquisition. 
Filippo  Valentini  withdrew  to  Trent,  and  Castelvetri  thought 
it  advisable,  at  least  for  a time,  to  secure  himself  by  a retreat 
into  Germany. 

For  persecution  and  dismay  were  now  proceeding 
throughout  all  Italy;  the  rancour  of  contending  factions 
came  in  aid  of  the  inquisitors.  How  offen  did  a man  who 
had  long  vainly  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  destroying  his 
enemy,  now  compass  his  designs  by  an  accusation  of  heresy  I 
Now  had  the  old  bigoted  monks  again  becorae  possessed 
of  weapons,  wherewith  to  combat  that  band  of  cultivated 
men  whose  literary  labours  had  led  them  towards  religious 
speculations,  and  whose  intelligent  reasonings  had  made 
them  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  monks,  who  were  in  their 
turn  despised  and  disliked  by  the  literati.  “ Scarcely  is  it 
possible,”  exclaims  Antonio  dei  Pagliarici,  “ to  be  a Christian, 
and  die  quietly  in  one’s  bed.”  ^ The  academy  of  Modena 
was  not  the  only  one  whose  members  separated.  The 
Neapolitan  also,  founded  by  the  Seggi,  and  originally  in- 
tended  for  the  study  of  literature  only,  but  which  had 
proceeded  to  theological  disputations,  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age^  broke  up  by  command  of  the  viceroy.^ 
The  whole  body  of  men  of  letters  was  subjected  to  the  most 
rigorous  supervision.  In  the  year  1543,  Caraffa  decreed 
that  no  book,  whether  new  or  old,  and  whatever  its  contents, 
should  for  the  futuire  be  printed  without  permission  from  the 
Inquisitors.  Booksellers  were  enjoined  to  send  in  a catalogne 

‘ Aonii  Palearii  Opera,  ed.  Wetsten.  1696,  p,  91.  II  CI.  di 
Ravenna  al  CI.  Contarini,  Epp.  Poli,  iii.  208,  already  alJudes  to  this  : 
“ Sendo  quella  cittä  (Ravenna)  partialissima,  ne  vi  limanendo  huomo 
alcuno  non  contaminato  di  questa  macchia  delle  fattioni,  si  van 
volontieri  dove  l’occasion  s’  offerisce  carricando  Tun  l’altro  da  inimici.” 
[This  city  (Ravenna)  being  filled  with  factions,  no  man  being  free  from 
the  stain,  they  take  all  occasions  that  offer  of  loading  each  other  with 
accusations-l 

^ Giannone  : Storia  di  Napoli,  xxxii.  c.  v. 
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of  their  stock,  and  to  seil  nothing  without  their  assent.  The 
officers  of  customs  also  received  Orders  to  deliver  no  package, 
whether  of  printed  books  or  MS.  to  its  address,  without  first 
laying  them  before  the  Inquisition.^  This  gradually  gave 
rise  to  an.  Index  of  prohibited  books ; the  first  examples 
were  set  in  Louvain  and  Paris.  In  Italy,  Giovanni  della 
Casa,  who  was  on  terms  of  the  dosest  intimacy  with  the 
house  of  Caraffa,  caused  the  first  catalogue  to  be  printed  at 
Venice;  this  included  about  seventy  works.  Lists  more 
carefully  arranged  and  longer,  appeared  at  Florence  in  1552, 
at  Milan  in  1554;  and  the  first  published  in  the  form  after- 
wards  used,  was  put  forth  at  Rome  in  1559.  Writings  by 
cardinals  were  included  in  this  last,  together  with  the  poems 
of  della  Casa  himselfi 

Nor  were  printers  and  booksellers  the  only  persons  sub- 
jected  to  these  stringent  regulations  ; even  on  private  persons 
it  was  enforced  as  a duty  of  conscience  to  denounce  all 
forbidden  books,  and  contribute  their  utmost  towards  the 
destruction  of  all  that  should  come  to  their  knowledge. 
These  laws  were  carried  into  execution  with  incredible 
severity.  Though  many  thousands  of  the  work  On  the 
Benefits  of  Chrisfs  death  ” were  disseminated,  not  one  was 
suffered  to  escape ; the  book  entirely  disappeared,  and  is 
no  longer  to  be  found.  Whole  piles  of  confiscated  copies 
were  burnt  in  Rome. 

The  secular  arm  was  called  in  aid  of  the  clergy  for  all 
these  rules  and  restrictions.^  The  purposes  of  the  papai 

‘ Bromato,  vn.  9. 

^ Many  laymen  ofFered  their  assistance.  “Fu  rimediato,”  says  the 
Compendium  of  the  Inquisitors,  “ opportunamenle  dal  S.  Officio  in 
Roma  con  porre  in  ogni  citta  valenti  e zelanti  inquisitori,  servendosi 
anche  talhora  de  secolari  zelanti  e dotti  per  ajuto  della  fede,  come, 
verbi  gratia,  del  Godescalco  in  Como,  del  conte  Albano  in  Bergamo, 
del  Mutio  in  Milano.  Questa  risolutione  di  servirsi  de’  secolari  fu 
presa,  perche  non  soli  moltissimi  vescovi,  vicarii,  frati  e preti,  ma  anco 
molti  dell’  istessa  inquisitione  erano  heretici.”  fThis  evil  was  oppor- 
tunely  remedied  by  the  holy  office  in  Rome,  who  placed  able  and 
zealous  Inquisitors  in  every  city,  employing  also  zealous  and  learned 
laymen  in  aid  of  the  faith  ; as,  for  example,  Godescalco  in  Como, 
Count  Albano  in  Bergamo,  and  Mutio  in  Milan.  These  secular  persons 
were  employed,  because  many  bishops,  vicars,  monks,  and  priests,  nay, 
members  of  the  Inquisition  itself,  were  also  heretics.J 
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see  were  in  this  instance  largely  assisted  by  the  extent  of  its 
own  dominions,  since  they  could  here  set  the  example  they 
desired  to  see  follovved,  and  ofFer  a model  for  the  Imitation 
of  other  lands.  The  governments  of  Milan  and  Naples 
could  present  but  slight  Opposition,  because  they  had  them- 
selves  intended  to  establish  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  their 
own  territories,  with  this  difference  only;  that  in  Naples 
the  confiscation  of  property  was  not  permitted.  In  Tuscany 
the  Inquisition  was  rendered  accessible  to  the  influence 
of  the  civil  power  by  the  agency  of  the  legate  whom  the 
duke,  Cosimo  de’  Medici,  found  means  to  get  appointed  to 
his  court.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  fraternities 
founded  by  it  gave  great  offence.  In  Siena  and  Pisa,  the 
most  oppressive  severities  were  put  in  force  against  the 
universities.  In  the  Venetian  States  the  Inquisitor  was,  it 
is  true,  not  wholly  emancipated  from  civil  control ; in  the 
Capital,  three  Venetian  nobles  were  appointed  to  sit  in 
his  tribunals  from  April,  1547;  while,  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces,  the  rector  of  each  town  took  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings,  seeking  counsel  occasionally  from  learned  doctors,  or, 
if  persons  of  great  eminence  were  accused,  applying  for  his 
guidance  to  the  Council  of  Ten.  With  all  this,  however, 
the  ordinances  of  Rome  were  for  the  most  part,  and  on  all 
essential  matters,  fully  carried  into  effect. 

And  in  this  manner  were  all  the  agitations  of  dissentient 
opinion  subdued  by  main  force,  and  annihilated  throughout 
Italy.  Almost  the  whole  Order  of  the  Franciscans  were 
compelled  to  recantation,  and  the  disciples  of  Valdez  had 
for  the  most  part  to  retract  their  opinions.  In  Venice  a 
certain  degree  of  freedom  was  allowed  to  the  foreigners, 
principally  Germans,  who  resided  there  for  purposes  of  trade 
or  study ; but  the  natives,  on  the  contrary,  were  compelled 
to  abjuration,  and  their  meetings  were  broken  up.  Many 
took  to  llight,  and  these  fugitives  were  to  be  found  in  every 
town  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Those  who  would  not 
abjure  their  faith  and  could  not  escape,  were  subjected  to 
the  penalty.  In  Venice,  they  were  takcn  beyond  the  lagoons 
by  two  boats  : arrived  in  the  open  sea,  a plank  was  laid 
between  these,  on  which  the  condemned  was  placed  ; at 
the  same  moment  the  rowers  pulled  in  opposite  directions  ^ 
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thc  plank  feil ; oncG  morG  did  thG  unhappy  victim  involcG  thG 
narriG  of  Christ,  and  tliGn  the  wavGs  closed  over  him,  and  he 
sank  to  risG  no  more.  In  Rome,  the  auto-da-fe  was  held 
formally  at  certain  intervals  before  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  alla  Minerva.  Many  sought  escape  by  flying  from 
place  to  place  with  their  wives  and  children  * we  trace  their 
wanderings  for  a time,  then  they  disappear;  they  had  most 
probably  fallen  into  the  toils  of  their  merefless  hunters. 
Others  remained  quiet.  The  duchess  of  Ferrara,  who,  but 
for  the  Salic  law,  would  have  sat  on  the  French  throne,  was 
not  protected  by  her  birth  and  high  rank.  Her  husband 
was  himself  her  accuser.  “ She  sees  no  one,”  says  Marot, 
“against  whom  she  can  complain;  the  moiintains  rise 
between  herseif  and  her  friends  j she  mingles  her  wine  with 
her  tears.” 
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Such  was  the  position  of  things  in  the  Catholic  hierarchy  ; 
all  opponents  set  aside  by  force,  the  tenets  of  the  Church 
firmly  reinstated  in  the  mind  of  the  age,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical  power  enforcing  their  observance  with  weapons 
against  which  no  resistance  could  avail.  Then  it  was  that, 
in  dosest  alliance  with  this  all-mastering  power,  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuits  arose. 

Not  in  Rome  only,  but  throughout  all  Italy,  the  most 
extraordinary  success  attended  its  efforts ; designed,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  the  common  people,  it  was  not  slow  to 
gain  acceptance  from  the  higher  classes  also. 

It  was  highly  favoured  in  Parma  by  the  Farnese ; ^ 
princesses  submitted  themselves  to  the  spiritual  exercises  it 
enjoined.  In  Venice,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  was  expounded 

* Orlandinus  expresses  himself  in  singulär  terms; — “Et  civitas,” 
says  he,  ii.  p.  78,  “et  privati,  quibus  fuisse  dicitur  aliqua  cum  Romano 
pontifice  necessitudo,  supplices  ad  eum  literas  pro  Fabro  retinendo 
dederunt.”  As  if  ab  the  world  dld  not  know  that  Paul  III  had  a son. 
Moreover,  the  Inquisition  was  subsequently  established  in  Parma,  as 
a consequence  of  the  Opposition  manifested  towards  the  pricsts  who 
favoured  Jesuitism. 
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by  Lainez,  expressly  for  the  nobles;  and,  in  1542,  he 
succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  Lippomano 
family,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Jesuits’  College  in 
that  city.  So  extraordinary  a degree  of  influence  was  gained 
by  Francesco  Strada  over  the  citizens  of  Montepulciano, 
that  many  of  them  were  induced  to  accompany  him  through 
the  Streets,  begging ; Strada  knocking  at  the  different  doors, 
and  his  companions  receiving  the  donations.  They  made 
themselves  extremely  populär  in  Faenza,  although  this  city 
had  previously  been  much  under  the  influence  of  Bernardino 
Ochino.  They  formed  schools  there,  succeeded  in  allaying 
enmities  of  a hundred  years’  Standing,  and  in  forming 
societies  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  I name  these  instances 
as  examples  only ; suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  appeared 
everywhere,  gained  numerous  adherents,  and  firmly  estab- 
lished  their  ascendancy. 

But  as  Ignatius  Loyola  was  altogether  a Spaniard,  and 
entirely  possessed  by  the  ideas  of  his  nation,  as  also  he 
had  thence  received  his  most  zealous  disciples,  it  followed 
that  his  society,  wholly  Spanish  in  spirit,  made  greater 
progress  in  Spain  than  even  in  Italy.  A very  important 
conquest  was  gained  at  Barcelona,  in  the  person  of  Fran- 
cesco Borgia,  duke  of  Gandia.  Such  multitudes  flocked 
to  hear  Araoz,  in  Valencia,  that  no  church  could  contain 
them,  and  a pulpit  was  prepared  for  him  in  the  open  air. 
Equally  successful  was  Francesco  Villanova,  in  Alcala,  where 
he  gained  numerous  adherents  of  high  consideration,  not- 
withstanding  his  mean  birth,  weakness  of  health,  and  total 
want  of  all  learning.  From  this  city,  and  that  of  Salamanca, 
where,  in  1548,  the  Jesuits  commenced  their  establishment, 
in  a small,  wretched  house,  they  afterwards  extended  them- 
selves over  all  Spaind  Nor  were  they  less  cordially  received 
in  Portugal.  Of  the  first  two  who,  at  his  own  request,  were 
sent  to  him,  the  king  retained  one,  Simon  Roderic,  near  his 
person ; the  other  he  despatched  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
this  was  that  Xavier  who  there  gained  for  himself  the  name 
of  an  apostle  and  the  glory  of  a saint.  At  both  the  Peninsular 
Courts,  the  Jesuits  obtained  extraordinary  popularity ; that 
of  Portugal  they  reformed  altogether,  and  in  the  Spanish 

» Ribadeneira  : Vita  Ignatii,  c.  xv.  n.  244 ; c.  xxxviii.  n.  285. 
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court  they  were  almost  instantly  selected  as  confessors  by 
the  most  distinguished  nobles,  the  President  of  the  council 
of  Castile,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Toledo. 

So  early  as  the  year  1540,  cerlain  young  men  had  been 
sent  by  Loyola  to  study  in  Paris ; from  that  city  the  society 
extended  itself  over  the  Netherlands.  In  Louvain  the  most 
decisive  success  attended  the  efforts  of  Faber.  Eighteen 
young  men,  already  masters  of  arts  or  bachelors  in  that 
university,  attached  themselves  to  his  Steps,  offering  to 
abandon  home  and  country,  for  the  purpose  of  following 
him  to  Portugal.  Already  were  the  Jesuits  seen  in  Germany  ; 
among  the  first  who  joined  them  was  Peter  Canisius,  who 
entered  their  Order  on  his  twenty-third  birthday,  and  was 
afterwards  so  effectual  a promoter  of  their  interests. 

This  rapid  success  was,  of  necessity,  most  powerfully 
influential  in  the  development  of  the  Institution;  the  form 
assumed  by  it  was  as  follows  : — 

Into  the  circle  of  his  first  companions,  the  dass  of  the 
professed,  Ignatius  received  but  few ; he  found  that  men  at 
once  highly  educated,  good,  and  pious,  were  very  rare ; even 
in  the  first  sketch  of  his  purposes  laid  before  the  pope,  he 
declares  the  intention  of  training  young  men  according  to 
his  own  views,  and  in  Colleges,  which  he  hopes  to  found  in 
different  universities.  Of  these,  a number  surpassing  his 
expectations  presented  themselves,  as  we  have  said ; they 
constituted  the  dass  of  scholastics,  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  members  “ professed.”  ^ 

But  in  this  arrangement  a certain  inconvenience  was 
discovered.  The  professed,  by  their  fourth  and  special 
vow,  had  bound  themselves  to  perpetual  travels  in  the  Service 
of  the  pope ; but  it  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  to  assign 
to  these  men  the  government  of  the  many  Colleges  now 
required,  since  such  institutions  would  demand  their  con- 
tinual  residence.  Ignatius  thus  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
stitute  a third  dass,  Standing  between  the  two  just  described. 

* Pauli  III  facultas  coacljiitores  admittendi,  d.  5 Junii,  1546.  “Ita 
ut  ad  Vota  servanda  pro  eo  tempore  quo  tu,  fili  praeposite,  et  qui  pro 
tempore  fuerint  ejusdem  societatis  praepositi,  eis  in  ministerio  spirifuali 
yel  teraporali  utendum  judicaveriti',  et  non  ultra  astringantur.” — Corpus 
Institutorum,  i.  p.  15. 
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These  were  called  spiritual  coadjutors ; they  were  priests, 
possessing  the  classic  learning  and  general  Science  required 
for  the  Instruction  of  youth,  and  devoting  themselves  ex- 
pressly  to  that  employment.  No  portion  of  the  Jesuit 
institution  was  more  important  than  this,  and,  so  far  as  my 
researches  have  enabled  me  to  discover,  its  character  was 
peculiar  to  that  body,  which  is  indebted  to  it  for  a large 
part  of  its  unexampled  influence  and  success.  These 
coadjutors  were  allowed  to  settle  themselves  in  such  places 
as  they  chose  to  select ; they  assumed  the  control  of  educa- 
tion,  and  silently  established  a wide-spreading  ascendancy 
for  the  Order.  They  also  took  three  vows  only,  and  these, 
be  it  remarked,  were  simple,  and  not  solemn ; that  is  to  say, 
the  Society  could  absolve  them  from  these  vows,  in  certain 
cases  carefully  defined,  while  any  attempt  on  their  part 
to  leave  the  Order  was  followed  by  immediate  excom- 
munication. 

But  one  thing  more  was  now  requisite.  The  studies  and 
occupations  to  which  these  classes  were  destined  must  have 
suffered  undue  interruption,  had  they  been  also  subjected  to 
the  care  of  providing  for  their  own  subsistence.  This,  then, 
they  were  spared.  The  professed  lived  on  alms  in  their 
houses,  and  the  Colleges  were  permitted  to  possess  revenues 
in  common.  For  the  administration  of  this  income,  so  far 
as  it  did  not  devolve  on  the  professed,  who  were  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  Ignatius  appointed 
secular  coadjutors,  to  whom  the  management  of  other 
affairs,  merely  external,  was  also  intrusted.  These  secular 
coadjutors  were  equally  bound  by  the  three  simple  vows, 
but  had  to  content  themselves  with  the  persuasion,  that  they 
were  servmg  God,  by  aiding  a society  devoted  to  the  Salva- 
tion of  souls  ; they  were  not  sutfered  to  seek  for  any  other 
re  ward. 

These  arrangements  were  perfectly  well  calculated  in 
themselves,  and,  at  the  same  time,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
hierarchy,  eminently  fitted,  by  its  several  gradations,  to 
subjugate  the  minds  of  those  on  whom  it  acted.^ 

And  now,  if  we  examine  the  laws  of  which  the  code  of 

' The  basis  of  the  society  was  formed  of  “ novices,  guests,  and 
iadifferents ; ” from  these  arose  the  different  classes. 
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the  Jesuits  came  gradually  to  be  formed,  we  shall  perceive 
that  an  entire  Separation  of  its  members  from  all  the  usual 
Interests  and  relations  of  life  was  one  of  their  principal 
objects.  Love  of  kindred  they  denounced,  as  a carnal 
inclinationd  The  man  who  resigned  bis  property  to  enter 
the  Order,  was  in  no  case  to  bestow  it  on  his  relations,  but 
must  distribute  all  to  the  poor.^  He  who  had  once  become 
a Jesuit  could  neither  receive  nor  write  a letter  that  was  not 
read  by  his  superior.  The  society  demands  the  whole 
being ; all  the  faculties  and  inclinations  of  the  man  must  be 
held  in  its  fetters. 

It  Claims  to  share  in  the  most  intimate  of  his  secrets  ; 
all  his  faults,  nay,  even  all  his  virtues,  must  be  carefully 
enumerated  : a confessor  is  appointed  him  by  his  superiors, 
the  general  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  granting  abso- 
lution  in  such  cases  as  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  that  he 
should  take  cognizance  of.^  He  insisted  on  this  regulation 
as  a means  to  his  obtaining  a perfect  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ordinates,  that  so  he  might  the  better  use  them  at  his 
pleasure. 

For  in  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  obedience  takes  the  place  of 
every  motive  or  affection  that  usually  awakens  men  to 
activity — obedience,  absolute  and  unconditional,  without 
one  thought  or  question  as  to  its  object  or  consequences  ^ 
No  man  shall  aspire  to  any  rank  above  that  he  holds.  The 
secular  coadjutor  may  not  even  learn  to  read  or  write  with- 
out permission,  if  it  happen  that  he  do  not  possess  these 
attainments.  With  the  most  unlimited  abjuration  of  all 
right  of  judgment,  in  total  and  blind  subjection  to  the  will 

1 Summarium  Constitutionum,  § 8,  in  the  Corpus  Institutorum 
Societatis  Jesu  ; Antwerp,  1709,  tom.  i.  In  Orlandinus,  iii.  66,  Faber 
is  lauded  for  having  once  passed  through  his  native  town,  after  many 
years  of  absence,  and  proceeding  on  his  journey  without  permitting. 
himself  even  to  halt. 

^ Examen  generale,  c.  iv.  § 2. 

’ Rules  found  separatelyin  the  Summarium  Constitutionum,  §§  32, 41 ; 
the  Examen  generale,  §§  35,  36  ; and  Constitutionum  Pauli  III,  c.  i. 
n.  II,  “Illi  Casus  reservabuntur,”  it  is  remarked  in  the  latter  place, 
“quos  ab  eo  (superiore)  cognosci  necessarium  videbitur  aut  valde 
conveniens.” 

“ The  letter  of  Ignatius  “ to  the  Brethren  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
Portugal.”  8 Kal.  Apr.  1553,  § 3.  ^ 
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of  his  Superiors,  he  must  resign  himself  to  be  led,  like  a thing 
without  life,  as  the  staff,  for  example,  that  the  superior  holds 
in  his  hand,  to  be  turned  to  any  purpose  seeming  good  to 
him.  The  society  is  to  him  the  representative  of  the  divine 
providenced 

What  a power  was  that  now  committed  to  the  general — 
vested  in  him  for  life  was  the  faculty  of  exacting  this 
unquestioning  obedience  of  thousands ; nor  is  there  one  to 
whom  he  is  responsible  for  the  use  made  of  it.  By  the 
plan  of  the  Order  submitted  to  the  pontiff  in  1543,  every 
member  of  the  society,  who  might  chance  to  be  at  the  same 
place  with  the  general,  was  to  be  called  to  the  discussion  of 
even  the  most  trifling  atfairs  : but  by  Julius  III  he  was 
freed  from  this  restriction  in  1550,  and  is  to  take  counsel 
only  when  he  shall  himself  desire  it.  It  was  necessary  to 
hold  a council  only  for  some  material  change  in  the  Consti- 
tution, or  for  the  suppression  of  houses  and  Colleges  alone ; ^ 
in  every  other  case,  all  power  is  committed  to  him  of 

* Constitutiones,  vi.  l.  “Et  sibi  quisque  persuadeat,  quod  qui  sub 
obedientia  vivunt,  se  fern  ac  regi  a divina  providentia  per  superiores 
Suos  sinere  debent,  perinde  ac  cadaver  essent.”  Here  is  also  the  other 
Constitution,  vi.  5,  according  to  vs'hich  it  would  seem  that  even  a sin 
might  be  enjoined  : “ Visum  est  nobis  in  Domino,  . . . nullas  con- 
stitutiones,  declarationes  vel  ordinem  ullum  vivendi  posse  obligationem 
ad  peccatum  mortale  vel  veniale  inducere,  nisi  superior  ea  in  nomine 
Domini  Jesu  Christi  vel  in  virtute  obedientiae  jubeat,”  One  can 
scarcely  believe  one’s  eyes  as  one  reads  this.  For  the  most  natural 
construction  of  the  vvords  is  to  refer  “ea”  to  “peccatum  mortale  vel 
veniale,”  so  that  the  superior  could  really  permit  a sin.  But  this  is  not 
the  true  meaning.  The  Constitution  is  connected  with  the  Declaration 
of  the  Dominican  rules,  in  which  the  Priors  were  empowered  “ praecepta 
facere  quae  transgressores  obligabunt  non  solum  ad  poenam,  sed  etiam 
ad  mortalem  culpam.”  Here  it  is  a question  of  Orders,  the  infringement 
of  which  involves  spiritual  guilt.  In  the  same  way  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits  is  to  have  power  to  impose  duties,  the  dereliction  of  which 
renders  the  offender  guilty  of  sin,  of  one  kind  or  another.  This  is  an 
authority  of  a very  extraordinary  character.  In  the  case  of  the 
Dominicans  it  was  rather  an  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  rule  of 
the  Order  : with  the  Jesuits  it  was  part  of  the  unconditional  obedience, 
whicb  the  general  was  empowered  to  enforce. 

® “ Adjutus,  quatenus  ipse  opportunum  judicabit,  fratrum  suorum 
consilio,  per  se  ipsum  ordinandi  et  jubendi  quae  ad  Dei  gloriam 
pertinere  videbuntur,  jus  totum  habeat,”  says  Julii  III  Confirmatio 
Institut!. 
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acting  as  may  be  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  the 
society.  He  has  assistants  in  the  different  provinces,  but 
these  confine  themselves  strictly  to  such  matters  as  he  shall 
confide  to  them.  All  presidents  of  provinces,  Colleges, 
and  houses,  he  names  at  his  pleasure  : he  receives  or  dis- 
misses,  dispenses  or  furnishes,  and  may  be  said  to  exercise 
a sort  of  papal  authority  on  a small  scale.^ 

In  all  this  there  was  one  only  danger  to  be  feared, 
namely,  that  the  general,  possessing  so  great  a power,  might 
himself  depart  from  the  principles  of  the  society : certain 
restrictions  were  therefore  imposed  on  his  habits  of  life.  To 
US  it  will  certainly  not  seem  so  important  as  it  may  have 
appeared  to  Ignatius,  that  the  Society  or  its  deputies  were 
intrusted  with  the  arrangement  of  certain  external  obser- 
vances,  the  hours  of  meals  and  sleep,  forexample,  the  dress, 
and  whatever  concerned  the  daily  habits.^  It  is,  neverthe- 
less,  still  something,  that  the  supreme  power  should  be 
deprived  of  a freedom  of  action  enjoyed  by  the  most 
insignificant  individual.  The  assistants  who  were  not 
named  by  himself,  maintained  a constant  supervision  over 
him  in  these  respects ; and  one  officer,  called  the  admoni- 
tor,  was  specially  appointed  to  warn  him  of  any  lapse. 
In  the  event  of  any  gross  fault,  the  assistants  could  Sum- 
men the  general  congregation,  who  had  the  power  of  pro- 
nouncing  a sentence  of  deposition  against  the  offending 
general. 

This  carries  us  a Step  further  in  our  examination  of  the 
Order. 

We  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  dazzled  by  the  hyper- 
bolical  descriptions  left  us  of  their  power  by  the  Jesuits 
themselves  ; rather  let  us  consider  what  may  have  been 
practicable,  considering  the  great  extension  soon  attained  by 
the  society.  We  shall  then  arrive  at  the  following  results : 
To  the  general  remained  the  supreme  guidance  of  the  whole 
Order,  more  particularly  the  control  of  the  superiors,  whose 
consciences  he  was  to  scrutinize  and  direct — whose  duties 
he  alone  could  assign.  These  superiors,  on  the  other  hand, 
possessed  a similar  power  within  their  own  Jurisdiction,  and 

* Constitutiones,  ix.  3. 

* Schedula  Ignatii,  AA.  SS.  Commentatio  praevia,  n.  872. 
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frequently  exercised  it  with  a severity  exceeding  that  of  the 
general  himselfd  The  superiors  and  general  were  to  a 
certain  extent  counterpoised  by  each  other.  The  general 
was  also  to  be  informed  as  to  the  personal  characteristics  of 
every  subordinate,  and  although  it  is  obvious  that  he  could 
interfere  on  important  occasions  only,  yet  the  supervision 
remained  in  his  hands.  A select  number  of  the  professed, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  authorised  to  exercise  supervision 
over  him. 

Other  institiitions  have  existed,  forming  a world  within 
the  world,  and  which,  releasing  their  members  from  all 
exterior  obligations,  have  sought  to  absorb  their  whole  being 
to  themselves,  and  to  inspire  each  individual  with  a new 
principle  of  life  and  action.  This  was  pre-eminently  the 
purpose  of  the  Jesuits,  and  it  was  fully  accomplished.  But 
there  was  a further  peculiarity  in  their  proceedings  ; while 
the  Order  was  itself  taking  captive  the  mind,  and  holding  it 
as  a mere  piece  of  property,  it  nevertheless  demanded  the 
full  development  of  all  the  faculties  in  each  individual.  No 
Jesuit  was  in  any  sense  his  own  property ; he  belonged  fully 
and  unreservedly  to  the  Order : thus  all  personal  considera- 
tion  was  merged  in  a life  of  mutual  supervision  and  Sub- 
ordination. But  a firmly  compacted  and  perfect  unity  was 
thus  formed, — a body  endowed  with  nerve  and  vigorous 
power  of  action.  It  was  to  secure-this  last  effect  that  the 
monarchical  power  was  so  earnestly  enforced,  to  this  did 
they  subject  themselves  unreservedly;  nor  did  they  ever 
abandon  it,  unless  the  possessor  himself  departed  from  its 
vital  principles. 

There  was  perfect  consistency  in  the  refusal  of  the  Jesuits 
to  permit  their  members  the  acceptance  of  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities ; for  these  might  have  involved  the  fulfilment  of  duties, 
or  the  forming  of  relations,  over  which  the  society  could  no 
longer  exercise  control.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Jesuitism  this 
rule  was  most  strictly  observed  : when  the  bishopric  of  Trieste 
was  proposed  to  Jay,  he  neither  would  nor  dared  to  accept 
it ; and  on  the  retraction  of  the  proposal,  in  consequence  of 
a letter  from  Ignatius,  by  Ferdinand  I who  had  offered  it, 

* Mariana,  Discurso  de  las  enfermedadas  de  la  Coinpania  de  Jesus, 
c.  xi. 
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of  Science.  They  paid  great  attention  to  the  moral  culture, 
and  formed  their  pupils  to  good  character  and  correct 
manners  ; they  were  favoured  by  the  civil  power,  and,  finally, 
their  instructions  were  given  gratis.  Whenever  a prince  or 
city  had  founded  one  of  their  Colleges,  no  private  person 
needed  further  to  incur  expense  for  the  education  of  his 
children.  They  were  expressly  forbidden  to  ask  or  accept 
remuneration  or  reward ; as  were  their  sermons  and  masses, 
so  was  their  instruction  altogether  gratuitous.  There  was  not 
even  the  usual  box  for  offerings  in  their  churches.  As  men 
are  constituted,  this  of  itself  must  have  aided  to  make  the 
Jesuits  populär,  the  rather  as  they  taught  with  great  ability  and 
equal  zeal.  “Not  only  were  the  poor  assisted  by  this  practice,” 
says  Orlandinus,  “ it  was  a solace  to  the  rieh  also.”  ^ He 
remarks  further  on  the  extraordinary  success  of  their  efforts. 

“ Many  are  now  shining  in  the  purple  of  the  hierarchy,”  he 
declares,  “ whom  we  had  but  lately  on  the  benches  of  our 
schools ; others  are  engaged  in  the  government  of  States  and 
cities.  We  have  trained  up  bishops  and  their  counsellors, 
nay,  other  spiritual  communities  have  been  filled  from  our 
schools.”  The  most  remarkable  talents  among  these  pupils 
were  appropriated  by  the  Order  whenever  that  was  possible, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  and  the  society  had  in  fact  forrned 
itself  into  a body  of  instructors  for  all  ages,  that,  extending 
over  every  Catholic  country,  acquired  an  amount  of  influence 
altogether  incalculable.  From  the  Jesuits  education  received 
that  tone  of  religion  by  which  it  has  since  been  marked,  and 
was  impressed  by  a strict  unity  of  character,  whether  as 
regards  method,  doctrine,  or  discipline. 

But  how  predominant  was  the  ascendancy  assured  to  them 
by  the  address  with  which  they  gained  possession  of  the 
confessional,  and  the  direction  of  consciences  ! No  age  of 
the  World  has  been  more  accessible  than  was  the  period  of 
their  commencement  to  such  influence  as  they  exercised  ; 
but  perhaps  none  has  more  needed  it.  Their  code  of  laws 

1 Orlandinus,  lib.  vi.  70.  A comparison  might  be  made  with  the 
conventual  schools  of  the  Protestants,  in  which  the  religious  tendency 
was  also  fully  predominant.  See  Sturm,  in  Ruhkopf,  Geschichte  des 
Schulwesens,  p.  378.  The  points  of  difference  must  of  course  be  also 
considered. 
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enjoms  the  Jesuits  “ to  pursue  one  uniform  method  in  their 
manner  of  givmg  absolution,  to  exercise  themselves  in  cases 
of  conscience,  to  adopt  a short  and  rapid  mode  of  interro- 
gating  their  penitents,  and  to  hold  the  examples  of  the  saints 

Sin  rules  which  are  obvioiisly  well  calculated  to  meet  the 
wants  of  mankind.  But  the  extraordinary  success  obtained 
by  the  society,  and  which  involved  a real  diffusion  of  their 
peculiar  modes  of  thinking,  was  further  promoted  by  another 
essential  adjunct. 


This  was  the  very  remarkable  little  manual  of  spiritual 
exercises  which  Ignatius, ^ I will  not  say  originated,  but  which 
ne  certainly  work^d  out  in  a most  peculiar  manner.^  By  this 
his  first  disciples  were  attracted,  and  it  was  equally  efficacious 
with  later  ones;^  among  his  followers  generally  it  ever 
rnaintained  the  highest  authority,  and  served  more  than  all 
eise  to  make  them  his  own ; its  iitility  was  progressive  and 
powerful,^  the  more  so  perhaps  because  it  was  recommended 
lor  occasional  study  only ; and  as  a resource  in  moments  of 
in  ward  distress  and  spiritual  craving. 

It  is  not  a book  of  doctrine,  but  rather  a guide  to  self- 
contemplation,  “ the  longings  of  the  soul,”  says  Ignatius, 

^ are  not  to  be  appeased  by  a cloud  of  acquirements  j by 
intuitive  perception  of  things  sacred  alone  can  it  be 
satisfied.”  ^ 


It  IS  the  guidance  of  this  perception  that  he  proposes  to 
himself;  the  spiritual  adviser  intimates  the  subjects  to  be 
reflected  on ; the  neophyte  has  only  to  follow  them  out. 
His  thoughts  are  to  be  fixed  on  them  before  retiring  to  rest, 
and  immediately  on  awaking ; he  must  abstract  himself  with 
determination  from  all  other  olDjects  of  thought ; Windows  and 
doors  must  be  closed ; kneeling  or  prostrate  on  the  earth,  he 
must  continue  his  task  of  self-examination. 

He  begins  by  a deep  consciousness  of  sin;  he  reflects 
* Regula  Sacerdotum,  §§  8,  lo,  ir. 

, For  after  all  that  has  been  written  on  either  side,  it  is  manifest 
that  Ignatius  had  a similar  work,  by  Garcia  de  Cisneros,  in  view  ; the 
most  peculiar  part  of  it  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  entirely  his 
own.  Comm.  praev.,  n.  64. 

“Non  enim  abundantia  scientiae,  sed  sensus  et  gustus  rerum 
intenor  desiderium  auimae  replere  solet.” 
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that  for  one  single  crime  the  angels  were  cast  into  hell,  while 
for  him,  who  has  committed  so  many,  the  saints  are  ever 
interceding.  The  heavens  with  their  stars,  animals  and  all 
plants  of  the  earth,  minister  to  his  good.  That  he  may  novv 
be  freed  from  his  guilt,  and  may  not  be  condemned  to  eternal 
damnation,  he  calls  on  the  crucified  Redeemer ; he  receives 
his  replies ; there  is  between  them  a dialogue  as  of  a friend 
with  his  friend,  a servant  with  his  master. 

He  next  seeks  edification  from  profound  reflections  on  the 
events  of  sacred  history  : “ I see,”  he  exclaims,  “ how  the 
three  persons  of  the  Godhead  look  down  upon  the  whole 
earth,  which  they  behold  filled  with  men  condemned  to  hell ; 
they  resolve  that  the  second  person  shall,  for  their  redemp- 
tion,  assume  the  nature  of  man.  I survey  the  whole  wide 
Circuit  of  the  globe,  and  in  one  corner  I discern  the  hut  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  whence  proceeds  salvation.”  He  proceeds 
from  Step  to  Step  through  the  sacred  histories,  he  represents 
to  himself  the  different  events  in  all  the  fulness  of  their 
details,  and  according  to  the  categories  of  their  Import ; the 
religious  fancy,  freed  from  the  trammeis  of  the  letter,  is 
allowed  the  utmost  scope  for  expansion,  the  disciple  imagines 
himself  to  touch  the  garments,  to  kiss  the  footsteps  of  the 
sacred  personages  ; in  this  excitement  of  the  imagination,  in 
the  full  conviction  how  great  is  the  blessedness  of  a soul 
replete  with  divine  grace  and  virtues,  he  returns  to  the 
consideration  of  his  own  condition ; if  his  position  in  life  be 
still  undecided,  he  must  choose  it  now,  in  accordance  with 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  his  heart,  whilst  he  has  one  only  aim 
in  view,  that  of  becoming  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  God, 
in  whose  presence,  and  in  that  of  all  the  saints,  he  believes 
himself  to  stand.  If  his  choice  be  already  made,  he  then 
reviews  his  manner  of  hfe,  his  daily  walk  and  conversation, 
the  ordering  of  his  household,  his  needful  expenditure,  what 
he  has  to  give  to  the  poor  j on  all  of  which  he  reflects  in  the 
frame  of  mind  that  he  will  desire  to  have  always  maintained, 
when  arrived  at  the  hour  of  his  death  ; having  no  other  object 
before  him  than  such  as  may  tend  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
his  own  Salvation. 

Thirty  days  are  devoted  to  these  exercises ; reflections 
on  sacred  history,  on  his  own  personal  circumstances,  prayers 
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and  alternate  with  each 
other._  rhe  soul  is  kept  in  ceaseless  excitement  and  activity 
occupied  with  itselO  ßnally,  when  the  individual  represenS 
P/^dent  care  of  God,  « who  in  all  bis  cLtures 
effectually  works  for  the  good  of  man/’  he  once  more  believes 
himself  to  be  Standing  before  the  Lord  and  his  saints,  he 
beseeches  the  Almighty  to  permit  the  dedication  of  his  Service 
and  adoration  to  himself.  He  offers  up  his  whole  being, 
freedom,  memory,  understanding,  will;  thus  does  he  con- 
clude  with  him  the  covenant  of  love.  “ Love  consists  in  the 
commumty  of  all  faculties  and  possessions,”  In  return  for 
this  its  devotion,  God  imparts  his  grace  to  the  soul. 

It  will  suffice  for  our  purpose  to  have  given  a rapid  glance 
at  this  extraordinary  book.  In  its  general  tenour,  its  various 
propositions,  and  their  manner  of  connection,  there  is  a 
certain  persuasiveness  that  does  certainly  excite  the  spirit, 
but  restrains  it  at  the  same  time  within  most  narrow  limits. 
Admirably  calculated  for  its  peculiar  aim,  that  of  contem- 
p ation  guided  by  the  fancy,  it  is  all  the  more  successful 
tiom  bemg  the  result  of  Loyola’s  own  experiences.  He  has 
here  recorded  all  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  his 
religious  awakening  and  spiritual  progress,  from  their  first 
commencement  to  the  year  1540,  when  he  received  the 
sanction  of  the  pope.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Jesuits 
profited  by  the  experience  of  the  Protestants,  and  in  some 
tew  particulars  this  may  have  happened ; but  on  the  whole, 
ney  present  a very  strong  contrast  to  each  other.  In  this 
wor  at  least,  Ignatius  has  opposed  to  the  discursive,  logical, 
and  searching  method  of  the  Protestants  (a  method  by  its 
very  nature  polemical),  one  of  his  own  which  is  entirely 
ditterent,  bemg  short,  intuitive,  calculated  for  awakening  the 
imaginative  faculties  and  prompting  to  instant  resolve. 
h manner  did  those  visionary  elements  that 

had  characterized  his  commencement,  condense  themselves 
at  ength  to  an  extraordinary  force  of  practical  influence. 
Wever  wholly  freed  from  the  military  habits  of  his  early 
ays,  Loyola  formed  his  society  into  a sort  of  religious  Stand- 
ing army ; selected  carefully  man  by  man,  enrolled  under 
the  influence  of  the  religious  fantasy,  each  one  trained 
lor  the  especial  Service  he  w'as  intended  to  perform,  and 
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comraanded  by  himself : such  were  the  cohorts  that  he 
dedicated  to  the  Service  of  the  pope.  He  lived  to  see  their 
ascendancy  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

At  the  period  of  his  death,  the  Company  of  Ignatius 
numbered  thirteen  provinces,  exclusive  of  the  Romand  A 
mere  glance  will  serve  to  shew  where  the  strength  of  the  order 
lay  ; the  majority  of  these  provinces,  seven  namely,  belonged 
to  the  Western  peninsula  and  its  colonies.  In  Castile  there 
were  ten  Colleges.  Aragon  and  Andalusia  had  each  five. 
Portugal  had  gone  beyond  even  this  : houses  were  established 
there  both  for  professed  members  and  novices.  Over  the 
colonies  of  Portugal  the  Company  of  Jesus  exercised  almost 
absolute  mastery.  Twenty-eight  members  of  the  order  were 
occupied  in  Brazil,  while  in  East  India,  from  Goa  to  Japan, 
not  less  than  a hundred  were  employed.  An  attempt  on 
Ethiopia  was  also  made  from  this  quarter,  and  a Provin- 
cial  was  sent  thither,  the  success  of  the  enterprise  not  being 
doubted.  All  these  provinces  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
languages  and  manners,  were  directed  by  one  commissary- 
general,  Francesco  Borgia.  The  nation  that  had  given  birth 
to  the  founder,  was  also  that  where  his  influence  was  most 
immediately  and  firraly  established.  But  the  effect  produced 
in  Italy  was  very  little  inferior.  There  were  three  provinces 
of  the  Italian  tongue : first,  the  Roman,  under  the  imme- 
diate  direction  of  the  general ; this  comprised  Naples ; it  was 
furnished  with  houses  for  novices  and  professed;  two  Col- 
leges within  the  city,  the  “ Collegium  Romanum  ” and  “ Col- 
legium Germanicum  ” ; the  last  erected  for  Germans  only, 
by  the  ad  vice  of  Cardinal  Morone,  but  not  with  any  great 
euccess.  Second,  the  Sicilian,  containing  four  Colleges  com- 
])leted  and  two  begun.  The  first  Jesuits  had  been  introduced 
into  Sicily  by  the  viceroy  della  Vega;^  Messina  and  Palermo 
had  vied  with  each  other  in  establishing  Colleges,  and  from 
these  it  was  that  the  others  afterwards  arose.  The  third 
Italian  provinae  comprehended  all  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
contained  ten  Colleges.  The  Order  was  not  equally  suc- 
cessful  in  other  countries,  where  it  was  either  opposed  by 

‘ In  the  year  1556.  Sacchinus,  Historia  Societatis  Jesu,  p.  ii.,  or 
Lainius,  from  the  beginning. 

^ Ribadeneira  : Vita  Ignatii,  n.  293. 
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Protestantism,  or  by  a strong  tendency  to  Protestant  opinion. 
In  France  they  had  but  one  College  actually  in  Operation ; 
and  though  two  provinces  were  counted  in  Germany,  both 
were  as  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  first  was  to  comprise 
Vienna,  Prague,  and  Ingolstadt,  but  its  condition  was  ex- 
tremely  precarious ; the  second  was  intended  to  include  the 
Netherlands,  but  Philip  II  had  not  yet  assured  a legal  exist- 
ence  to  the  Jesuits  in  that  part  of  his  dominions. 

This  great  and  rapid  success  was  a guarantee  of  the  power 
to  which  the  society  was  destined  to  attain.  The  position 
it  had  secured  in  those  purely  Catholic  countries,  the  two 
peninsulas,  was  a circumstance  of  the  utmost  importance. 


CONCLÜSION 

Thus  we  perceive,  that  while  the  tenets  of  Protestantism 
were  enlarging  their  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  on  the 
one  hand,  a new  impulse  had  on  the  other  been  received  by 
Catholicism,  and  was  acting  vigorously  in  Rome  and  the 
court  of  its  pontiff  more  especially.  This  last,  equally  with 
its  Opponent,  had  taken  rise  from  the  spirit  of  worldliness  per- 
vading  the  Church ; or  rather  from  the  necessity  of  a change 
that  this  corrupt  spirit  had  forced  on  the  general  perception. 

These  Impulses  had  at  first  displayed  a tendency  towards 
approximation.  There  was  a certain  period  during  which 
Germany  had  not  entirely  resolved  on  casting  off  the  hier- 
archy ; there  was  also  a moment  when  Italy  seemed  ap- 
proaching  towards  a national  modification  of  that  hierarchy. 

That  moment  passed  away.  . 

The  Protestants,  guided  by  Scripture,  retraced  their  Steps 
with  ever-increasing  firmness  towards  the  piimitive  forms 
of  Christian  faith  and  life.  The  Catholics,  on  the  contrary, 
held  fast  by  the  ecdesiastical  institutions,  as  these  had  been 
Consolidated  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  determined  only 
on  renovating  all,  and  infusing  increased  energy,  a more 
rigid  severity,  and  deeper  earnestness  of  purpose  into  eac  1. 
On  the  one  hand  there  rose  up  Calvinism,  far  more  anti- 
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Catholic  than  Lutheranism;  on  the  other,  whatever  could 
biit  recall  the  idea  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  was  con- 
fronted  by  unflinching  Opposition,  and  repelled  with  deter- 
mined  hostility. 

Thus  rise  two  neighbouring  and  kindred  springs  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  but  each  seeks  its  path  to  the  valleys 
in  an  opposite  direction,  and  their  waters  are  separated  for 
ever. 
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THE  POPES  ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE 
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THE  POPES  ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


The  sixteenth  Century  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
the  number  of  religious  Systems  produced  in  its  course. 
Even  to  the  present  day  these  are  affecting  us ; the  various 
opinions  taking  their  birth  at  that  period  have  formed 
the  medium  in  which  we  still  “ live,  move,  and  have  our 
being.” 

If  we  seek  to  ascertain  the  precise  moment  when  the 
Separation  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  was  completed, 
we  shall  find  that  it  was  not  strictly  coincident  with  the  first 
appearance  of  the  reformers,  for  opinions  did  not  imme- 
diately  assume  a fixed  character,  and,  for  a certain  time, 
there  was  rational  ground  of  hope  that  a compromise 
between  the  conflicting  doctrines  might  be  effected.  It  was 
not  until  the  year  1552  that  all  prospect  of  this  kind  was 
utterly  destroyed,  and  that  the  three  great  forms  of 
Christianity  in  the  West  were  separated  for  ever. 

Now  indeed  did  the  wide  divergence  of  all  become 
apparent.  Lutheranism  assumed  a severity,  an  exclusive- 
ness,  an  asceticism  hitherto  unknown  to  its  habits.  The 
Calvinists  departed  from  it  in  the  most  essential  doctrines, 
though  Calvin  himself  had  in  earlier  times  been  considered 
a Lutheran ; while,  in  hostile  contrast  to  both,  Catholicism 
invested  herseif  with  those  forms  that  still  distinguish  her 
practice.  Each  of  these  theological  Systems  sought  eagerly 
to  establish  itself  in  the  position  it  had  assumed,  each 
laboured  to  displace  its  rivals  and  to  subjugate  the  world. 

On  the  first  glance  it  might  seem  that  Catholicism,  seek- 
ing  only  to  renew  existing  institutions,  would  have  found 
less  difficulty  than  its  opponents  in  pressing  forward  and 
securing  the  ascendancy ; but  the  advantage  it  possessed  was 
in  a manner  rendered  nugator by  many  opposing  influences. 
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No  less  than  its  rivals  had  Catholicism  to  contend  with  the 
various  Impulses  then  affecting  the  world : eagerness  for 
.temporal  advancement,  profane  learning,  and  heterodox 
opinions  in  religion.  It  was  not  unlike  a principle  of  fer- 
mentation,  of  which  it  might  still  be  questioned  whether  it 
woiild  seize  and  assimilate  the  elements  surrounding  it,  or 
itself  be  overmastered  by  them. 

The  first  important  obstacle  was  presented  by  the  popes 
themselves,  their  personal  character  and  the  policy  they 
pursued. 

It  will  have  become  obvious  to  the  reader,  that  a temper 
of  mind  in  direct  contrast  with  their  spiritual  character  had 
taken  firm  hold  on  the  heads  of  the  Church,  and  had  elicited 
that  Opposition  from  which  Protestantism  had  received  so 
mighty  an  impetus. 

The  question  now  was,  whether  the  zeal  for  ecclesiastical 
innovation  just  arisen  in  the  Church  would  overcome  and 
transform  this  temper,  and  to  what  extent. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  antagonism  of  these  two  prin- 
ciples,  the  conflict  between  the  policy,  whether  active  or 
passive,  hitherto  prevailing  and  now  become  inveterate,  and 
the  necessity  for  a complete  internal  reform,  is  that  which 
constitutes  the  paramount  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
popes  next  following. 


I.  PAUL  III 

It  is  an  error  prevalent  in  our  times,  that  we  attach 
undue  importance  to  the  purposes  and  influence  of  govern- 
ments,  princes,  and  other  eminent  persons ; their  memory  is 
frequently  loaded  with  the  sins  of  the  multitude,  as  frequently 
they  have  credit  for  performing  what  in  fact  proceeded  from 
the  general  effort  of  the  community. 

The  Catholic  movement,  considered  in  the  preceding 
book,  took  its  rise  under  Paul  III ; but  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  ascribe  its  origin  to  that  pope.  He  perceived  its 
importance  to  the  Roman  see,  and  not  only  permitted  it  to 
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take  its  course,  but  in  many  ways  promoted  its  success. 
Still  \ve  may  declare  without  hesitation  that  bis  own  feelings 
were  at  no  time  in  sympathy  with  the  earnest  sincerity  of 
its  spirit. 

^ Alexander  Farnese— this  was  the  name  of  Paul  III— was 
quite  as  worldly  in  character  as  any  of  bis  predecessors. 
Born  in  the  year  1468,  bis  education  was  completed  within 
the  fifteenth  Century.  He  studied  under  Pomponio  Leto 
at  Rome,  and  in  the  gardens  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  at 
Florence  ; thus  imbued  with  the  love  of  art  and  elegant 
literature  proper  to  his  period,  he  did  not  escape  the  con- 
tagion  of  its  morals.  His  mother  found  it  needful  on  a 
certain  occasion  to  keep  him  a prisoner  in  the  castle  of 
Saint  Angelo.  The  future  pontiff  seized  a moment  when 
the  attention  of  his  guard  was  attracted  by  the  procession 
of  the  Corpus  Christi,  and,  lowering  himself  from  the  walls 
by  a rope_,  succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  He  acknow- 
ledged  a son  and  a daughter,  both  illegitimate ; but  no  great 
offence  was  taken  at  such  affairs  in  that  day,  and  they 
were  not  suffered  to  impede  his  fortunes ; we  thus  find  him 
a Cardinal  while  still  very  young.  His  hereditary  estates 
were  situated  at  Bolsena,  and  he  there  constructed  a villa 
so  inviting  to  the  elegant  tastes  of  Pope  Leo  X that  he 
honoured  the  Cardinal  by  more  than  one  visit  to  it.  The 
Farnese  palace  also,  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome,  was  com- 
menced  during  his  cardinalate ; but  these  occupations  were 
by  no  means  the  principal  interests  of  his  life  ; he  had  much 
higher  ambitions,  and  from  the  first  had  fixed  his  thoughts 
on  the  supreme  dignity. 

It  is  entirely  characteristic  of  Farnese  that  he  sought  to 
attain  this  eminence  by  means  of  a complete  neutrality. 
The  French  and  Imperial  factions  then  divided  Italy,  Rome, 
and  the  College  of  Cardinais.  He  conducted  himself  with 
so  deliberate  a caution,  with  so  fortunate  a circumspection, 
that  no  one  could  say  to  which  of  these  parties  he  most 
inclined.  He  was  on  the  point  of  being  elected  pope,  even 
at  the  death  of  Leo,  and  again  at  that  of  Adrian,  and  he 
could  not  live  in  charity  with  the  memory  of  Clement  VII, 
whom  he  accused  of  occupying  the  papal  chair  for  twelve 
years,  during  which  it  ought  to  have  been  his  own.  At 
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length,  in  October,  1534,  in  the  fortieth  year  ofhis  cardinalate 
and  the  sixty-seventh  of  his  life,  he  attained  the  end  so  long 
desired,  and  ascended  the  papal  throned 

He  was  now  to  feel  all  the  weight  of  those  contentions 
so  profoundly  agitating  the  world,  the  strife  of  those  two 
great  parties  between  which  he  was  himself  to  hold  so  im- 
portant a place ; the  necessity  for  opposing  the  Protestants, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  drawn  into  secret  Connection 
with  them  by  their  political  position ; the  wish  he  could  not 
but  feel  from  the  Situation  of  his  Italian  principalily  to 
weaken  the  preponderance  of  Spain,  and  the  great  danger 
involved  in  every  attempt  to  do  so ; the  pressing  need  of 
reform,  and  the  mortifying  restrictions  with  which  this 
seemed  to  threaten  the  papal  power. 

The  mode  in  which  his  character  developes  itself  in  the 
turmoil  of  these  contradictory  demands  is  well  worthy 
of  notice. 

The  habits  of  Paul  III  were  easy,  magnificent,  and 
liberal ; rarely  has  a pope  been  so  much  beloved  in  Rome 
as  he  was.  There  was  an  elevation  of  mind  in  the  way 
in  which  he  elected  distinguished  men  for  the  sacred 
College,  even  without  their  knowledge ; how  well  does  this 
contrast  with  the  petty  personal  considerations  by  which 
such  appointments  had  usually  been  determined  ! Nor  was 
he  content  with  merely  appointing  them,  he  granted  to  all 
an  unwonted  degree  of  liberty ; he  endured  contradiction  in 
the  consistory,  and  encouraged  unrestricted  discussion,^ 


* Onuphrius  Panvinius  : Vita  Pauli  III. 

* In  the  )'ear  1538,  Marco  Antonio  Contarini  made  a report  to  the 
Venetian  Senate  on  the  court  of  the  ponliff.  Unfortunately,  I have  not 
found  this  work  either  in  the  archives  of  Venice  or  elsewhere.  In 
a MS.  concerning  the  Turkish  war,  with  the  title,  “Tre  Libri  delli 
Commentari  della  Guerra,  1537-8-9,”  now  in  my  possession,  I find  a 
short  extract  therefrom,  M-hence  I have  derived  the  notices  given  in  the 
Lext.  “Disse  del  stato  della  corte,  che  molti  anni  inanzi  li  prelati  non 
erano  stati  in  quella  riforma  di  vita  ch’  eran  allora,  e che  li  cardinali 
havevano  libertä  maggiore  di  dire  l’opinion  loro  in  consistorio  ch’avesser 
avuto  gia  mai  da  gran  tempo,  e che  di  cid  il  pontefice  non  solamente 
non  si  doleva,  ma  se  n’era  studiatissimo,  onde  per  questa  ragione  si 
poteva  sperare  di  giorno  in  giorno  maggior  riforma.  Considerd  che  tra 
cardinali  vi  erano  tali  uomini  celeberrimi  che  per  opinione  commune  il 
mondo  non  n’a\ria  altretanti.”  [Of  the  state  of  the  court,  he  affirmed, 
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But  thus  leaving  due  liberty  to  others,  and  according  to 
every  man  the  advantages  incident  to  bis  position,  he  would 
allow  no  one  of  his  prerogatives  to  fall  into  disuse  or  be 
neglected.  Certain  remonstrances  being  addressed  to  him 
by  the  emperor  on  his  having  advanced  two  of  his  grand- 
sons  to  the  cardinalate  at  too  early  an  age,  he  replied  that 
he  would  do  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  that  examples 
might  be  cited  of  infants  in  the  cradle  becoming  cardinals. 
The  partiality  he  displayed  for  his  family  was  beyond  what 
had  been  customary  even  in  the  head  of  the  Church/  and 
his  resolution  to  raise  his  house  to  the  princely  dignity,  as 
other  popes  had  done,  was  early  made  manifest. 

Not  that  he  sacrificed  every  other  consideration  to  this 
purpose,  as  did  Alexander  VI ; this  could  not  be  alleged 
against  him ; he  laboured  earnestly,  on  the  contrary,  for  the 
promotion  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  and  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  Protestants ; he  strove  anxiously  to  sub- 
jugate  the  Turks,  and  to  advance  the  reformation  of  the 
Church ; but  also,  and  together  with  all  these  cares,  he  had 
it  much  at  heart  to  exalt  his  own  house. 

Proposing  to  himself  so  many  conflicting  purposes, 
whether  for  the  public  Service  or  his  own  private  affairs, 
this  pontifif  was  necessarily  forced  on  a policy  in  the  utmost 
degree  circumspect,  watchful,  and  temporising,  so  much 
always  depending  on  the  favourable  moment,  the  happy 
combination  of  circumstances.  These  he  was  compelled 


that  for  a long  time  the  prelates  had  not  led  such  reformed  lives  ; that 
the  cardinals  had  more  liberty  to  give  their  opinions,  than  for  many 
years  past ; the  pope  was  so  far  from  complaining  of  this,  that  he  did  his 
best  to  promote  it ; from  all  which  one  might  hope  now  to  see  greater 
reforms.  He  considered  that  among  the  cardinals  were  men  of  such 
high  eminence,  that  by  the  common  opinion  the  world  had  nothing  to 
equal  them.] 

^ Suriano,  1535:  “E  Romano  di  sangue_  et  e d’animo^  molto 

gagliardo  : stima  assai  l’ingiurie  che  gli  si  fanno,  et  e inclina- 

tissimo  a far  grandi  i suoi.”  Varchi  (Istorie  Fiorentine,  p.  636)  declares 
of  the  pope’s  principal  secretary,  Messer  Ambrogio,  “that  he  could 
have  whatever  he  desired,  and  desired  to  have  whatever  he  could.” 
Among  other  gifts,  he  once  received  sixty  silver  washing-basins,  with 
their  ewers.  “ Howcomes  it,”  asked  some  one  about  the  court,  “ that 
with  so  many  washing-basins,  Messer  Ambrogio  cannot  keep  clean 
hands  ? ” 
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nnrf  ^^ture  by  degrees  most  cautiously  calcuiated, 

and  when  the  decisive  moment  had  arrived,  it  was  to  be 
seized  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  and  made  to  yield  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  profit.  ^ 

The  various  ambassadors  found  it  difficult  to  treat  with 
him.  They  were  surprised  to  see,  that  though  betraying 
no  want  of  courage,  he  was  ever  reluctant  to  decide.  His 

others,  and  to  gain  some  promise 
that  should  fetter  them,  some  assurance  that  could  not  be 
recalled ; but  never  would  he  utter  a word  that  could  pledge 
himself.  This  disposition  was  obvious,  even  in  minor  affairs  ; 
he  was  disinc  ined  eithp  to  refuse  or  to  promise  any  thing, 
but  seemed  always  anxious  to  keep  his  hands  free  up  to  the 
last  moment  How  much  more,  then,  in  circumstances  of 
aitticulty  . It  would  occasionally  happen,  that  he  would 
himself  suggest  some  means  of  escape  from  an  evil,  some 
expedient  against  a danger;  but  if  any  one  sought  to  act 
on  this,  the  pope  at  once  drew  back  j he  desired  to  remain 
always  master  of  his  own  proceedingsd 

1 In  the  Lettres  et  M^moires  d’Estat,  par  Guill.  Ribier,  Paris,  1666 
specimens  of  his  negotiations  and  their  character,’ 
and  from  1547  to  1549  in  the  despatches  of  the 
French  ambassadors.  Matteo  Dandolo  describes  them  minutelv  in  a 
Mb.  now  m my  possession : Relatione  di  Roma,  1551,  d.  20  Tunii  in 
Senatu.  II  riegotiare  con  P.  Paolo  fu  giudicato  ad  ogn’un  difficile 
perche  era  tardissimo  nel  parlare,  perche  non  voleva  mai  proferire 
parola  che  non  fusse  elegante  et  exquisita,  cosi  nella  volgare  come  nella 
Latina  e Greca,  che  di  ^tte  tre  ne  faceva  professione  (I  should  not 
think  he  would  often  use  Greek  in  his  negotiations)  e m'i  aveva  scoperto 
dl  quel  poco  che  10  ne  mtendeva.  E perche  era  vecchissimo,  parlava 
bassissimo  et  era  longhissimo,  ne  volea  negar  cosa  che  se  gli  addi- 
mandasse  ; ma  ne  anche  (volea)  che  l’uomo  che  negoliava  seco  potesse 
esser  securo  di  havere  h.yuto  da  S.  Sä.  il  si  piu  che  il  no,  perche 
lei  voleva  starsi  sempre  in  Pavantaggio  di  poter  negare  e concedere  : 
per  il  che  sempre  si  risolveva  tardissimamente,  quando  volea  negare  ” 
[Io  negotiate  with  Pope  Paul  was  ever  thought  difficult  by  all  men. 
because  he  was  very  slow  in  speech,  not  wishing  to  utter  a word  that 
was  not  niost  select  and  elegant,  whether  in  the  vulgär  tongue,  or  in 
Latin  or  Greek  ; for  he  professed  them  all  three,  and  soon  discovered 
in  me  what  little  I knew  of  them,  and  being  very  old,  he  spoke  in  low 
tones,  and  was  very  prolix  : he  would  not  refuse  what  was  asked  from 
him  ; but  neither  would  he  that  the  man  who  negotiated  with  him 
should  be  sure  that  he  had  had  the  “yes,”  rather  than  the  “no”  from 
his  holiness  ; he  would  always  be  on  the  vantage  ground  of  being  able 
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Paul  III  belonged,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  classic  school 
of  which  we  have  spoken  before,  an#  was  studious  of 
elegance  in  expression,  as  well  in  Latin  as  Italian.  His 
words  were  selected  and  weighed,  with  reference  to  their 
form,  as  well  as  Import;  they  were  then  delivered  in  low 
tones,  and  with  the  most  cautious  deliberation 

whi.h  r'  ® of  ‘he  terms  on 

which  he  stood  with  Pope  Paul.  Many  people  thought  it 

imnl  h"iTh  ® '"PP“!’“'  his  words  Luid 

P y.  out  this  was  not,  perhaps,  always  advisable.  Those 

who  ob^rved  him  most  nearly,  remarked,  that  when  his 
fro^a?f  m ® ‘he  highest,  he  usually  abstained 

thaLLiu  ?"  or  of  any  person  or  thing 

hat  could  lead  to  it.  Thus  much  was  manifest  to  all,  thaf 

mind  on  ® purpose,  when  once  he  had  tixed  his 

nrosL?o  ‘ his  undertakings  to  a 

dme^h^  ‘f  "0‘  ttnrnediately,  yet  at  sonie^  future 

cumstances?"’*  measures,  or  under  altered  cir- 

consLmed‘’5fK‘'/  ““‘®‘e"t  with  the  habits  of  a mind  so 
disDosilinn’  ^o^thought  so  closely  calculating,  with  a 

tonder  Z M ““  Points,  and  secretly  to 

L LTi  ‘httt  Paul  should  take  heavenly 

fluenrp  of  fK  mfluences  into  his  reckoning.  The  in- 
in those  dmes  H questioned 

his  consictf-o  ’ pontiff  held  no  important  sitting  of 

day  when  thJ’  journey,  without  selecting  that 

abfe^^n  alLf  ^ constellations  was  most  favour- 
fact  that  no  r impeded  by  the  weightv 

be  discovered  between^he 

s^m  to  Lf  f 'he  pope.  Paul  would 

e feit  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  mutually 

wh|ThecLseto^d^^^^^^  was  always  most  slow  to  refolve 

says  MeSlf  aue  Margareta  : “ che  son  los,” 

thi  persons  m"o.  ^ 

que  concierten  ne^ocirf  ° ^ pocos  cardenales, 

sino  es  o por  medi^p  comprar  una  carga  de  lena, 

pope  also^we  finH  th  astrologo  o hechizero.”  As  regards  the 

VOL  I ° ^ unquestionable  particulars  related? 

O 
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opposing  agencies,  not  only  of  this  world  below,  but  also 
of  that  above,  whqpe  pari  in  bis  affairs  he  sought  to  ascer- 
tain  from  the  configurations  of  the  stars.  His  hope  was  to 
propitiate  both,  to  mitigate  their  evil  influences,  to  derive 
Profit  from  their  favourable  conjunctures,  and  dexterously 
to  steer  his  bark  to  port  between  the  rocks  that  menaced 
from  every  side. 

Let  US  see  by  what  means  he  sought  this  end ; whether 
he  found  them  adequate  to  his  purposes,  or  not ; whether 
he  did  indeed  raise  himself  above  the  conflicting  forces  of 
the  world,  or  whether  he  was  swallowed  up  in  the  yortex. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  pontificate  he  did,  in  effect, 
succeed  in  forming  an  alliance  with  Charles  V and  the 
Venetians,  against  the  Turks.  With  great  earnestness  he 
exhorted  the  Venetians  to  this  enterprise,  and  hopes  were 
again  feit  that  the  boundaries  of  Christendom  might  be 

extended  to  Constantinople. 

There  was,  nevertheless,  a formidable  obstacle  to  this 
undertaking  in  the  war  that  had  again  been  declared 
between  Charles  V and  Francis  I.  The  pope  made  every 
possible  effort  to  bring  about  a reconciliation ; the  Con- 
ference held  between  these  two  sovereigns  at  Nice  was 
entirely  of  his  arrangement,  he  himself  proceeding  to  join 
it  • and  the  Venetian  ambassador,  who  was  present,  can  find 
no  words  sufficiently  strong  for  the  eulogy  of  his  zeal,  and 
of  the  patience  he  displayed  on  that  occasioiy  It  was  not, 
however,  without  the  utmost  assiduity  on  his  part  that  a 
truce  was  arranged ; the  last  moment  was  approaching, 
for  he  had  threatened  to  depart,^ — when  at  length  the  prmces 
came  to  an  understanding,  which  seemed  afterwards  to  grow 
into  a sort  of  intimacy. 
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heiress  of  Camerino,  having  married  Guidobaldo  II,  who 
had  entered  on  the  government  of  Urbino  in  the  year 
The  pope,  however,  declared  that  Camerino  could  not  de- 
scend  in  the  female  line.  The  Venetians  were  in  justice 
bound  to  Support  the  duke,  whose  ancestors  had  coniantly 
lived  under  their  protection,  and  served  in  their  armies,  and 
they  made  an  urgent  and  spirited  appeal  in  his  behalf  but 
were  deterred  from  doing  more  by  the  fear  of  war.  Thev 
reflected,  that  if  the  pope  should  call  the  emperor  to  his 
aid  that  monarch  would  have  so  much  the  less  power  to 
make  head  against  the  Turks ; or  if  France  came  to  his 
assistance,  the  peace  of  Italy  would  be  endangered,  and 
their  own  position  become  more  isolated,^  and  less  ad- 
vantageous.  These  things  all  considered,  they  left  the 

compelled  to  resign  Camerino 
which  the  pope  conferred  on  his  grandson,  Ottavio. 

and  DoTer^  the  house  of  Farnese  was  advancing  in  splendour 
P * tie  Conference  at  Nice  had  been  very  advan- 

pTerLul^'lt’-  - progress'^hl  sS;:, 

^ler  Luigi,  obtained  Novara,  with  its  territories,  from  the 
emperor  who  also  gave  his  solemn  promise  to  marry  his 

M^ic  on  the  death  of  Alessandro  de’ 

iedici,  to  Ottavio  Farnese.  The  pope  may  be  fullv  he 

aiiy  nimself  exclusively  with  the  imperial  partv  On  the 

v tÄci:  f cfose";onne"ctlon 

th  s prono  al  h,,t  n'  to 

thp  PU  ! promised  him  the  hand  of  a prince  of 

' Vittm^’  Vend6me,~for  his  grand-daughter 

In  this  relationship  to  the  two  most  exalted  houses  of 


2 Istorie,  58,  II. 

mentary  onäe  TwS  hefore-mentioned  Com- 

, ’ G^igna^  ambasä  ^ ^ P^^uliar  interesr 

i.  n 2c  1 • “ du  roi  de  Fiance  a Rome,  au  Connetable 

■desir  du  mariagl  de  VendS?^^^’  baintetd  a un  merveilleu.x 

■moy,  disant  quf  pour  estr^ ^ entierement  declare  a 

rdesiroit  aprb  le  b?en  de  K r unique  et  tant  aimee  de  luy,  il  ne 
-niece  ma'riee  en  Trance  dom  lecb;"  ff  ^^ue  voi^  sadite 

■P^opos  a t^ice.  et  apres 
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the  World,  Paul  found  extreme  satisfaction ; he  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  honour  he  derived  from  it,  and  even  alluded 
to  it  in  the  consistory.  The  position  of  peace-maker,  too, 
that  he  now  occupied  between  those  great  powers,  was 
equally  flattering  to  his  ambition,  as  spiritual  chief  of  the 

Church.  . 4.U 

But  the  further  progress  of  these  affairs  was  not  altogetner 

so  fortunate.  No  advantage  whatever  could  be  gained  over 
the  Ottomans;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  Venice  which  was 
compelled  to  accept  a peace  on  very  unfavourable  terms. 
The  promise  given  by  Francis  at  Nice  was  afterwards 
recalled:  and  though  Paul  did  not  abandon  the  hope  ot 
eventually  effecting  a family  alliance  with  the  house  of 
Valois,  the  negotiations  were  tediously  protracted.  Lt  is 
true  that  the  good  understanding  brought  about  by  tbe 
pope  between  the  emperor  and  king,  seemed,  for  some 
time,  to  become  even  more  perfect,  msomuch,  indeed,  that 
Paul  had  well  nigh  feit  his  jealousy  awakened,  and  complained 
that  they  neglected  him,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  this 
concord  ^ But  this  state  of  things  did  not  long  endure  ; 
contests  ensued,  the  war  was  recommenced,  and  the  pope 

then  raised  his  thoughts  to  new  designs. 

In  earlier  times  he  had  openly  asserted  arnong  his  friends, 
and  even  declared  to  the  emperor,  that  Milan  belonged  to 
the  French,  and  ought  of  right  to  be  ^estored  them. 
Graduallv,  however,  this  opmion  was  abandoned  , and  we 
presently  meet  with  a proposal  from  Cardinal  Carpi  (who 
Ls  more  in  his  confidence  than  any  other  member  of  the 
Sacred  College)  to  Charles  V,  of  which  the  purport  was 
altogether  of  a different  character,  and  pomted  to  opposite 

c!®he"emperor,”  he  now  declares.  “ should  not  think  of 


T\yr  Vt  Tc'm  T^iV)iGr  1*  Xj0  C3.rd.insl  de 

1 Gngnan,  7 March.  ^539.  4 

Boulogne  au  Roi,  20  Apr  , ’la  peine  ^^travail  qu’il  avoit  pris 

him— ‘‘qu  ilestqit  fort  estonn.  P laissiez  ainsi 

pour  vous  appomter,  vous  et  1 empeieur,  que  vuus 

A.  Contarini  contoed  tjis  in  ^ ,^ther  a year 

eaASTSr»esaf=/dt,"Ä  CorslnL 

n.  443- 
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being  either  count,  duke,  or  prince,  he  should  be  emperor 
only.  He  should  not  possess  numerous  provinces,  but 
rather  great  yassals.  His  prosperity  has  decreased  since  he 
took  possession  of  Milan, — not  that  we  counsel  him  to 
restore  it  to  Francis,  whose  thirst  for  territorial  acquisitions 
this  would  only  serve  to  stimulate,  but  neither  is  it  advis- 
able  that  he  should  retain  it.^  If  the  emperor  has  enemies, 
it  is  because  he  is  suspected  of  a desire  to  appropriate 
foreign  dominions.  Let  him  remove  this  suspicion ; let 
him  place  Milan  in  the  rule  of  some  duke  of  its  own,  and 
Francis  will  then  find  no  more  adherents.  The  emperor, 
on  the  contrary,  will  have  all  Germany  and  Italy  on  his 
part ; he  may  carry  his  banners  among  the  most  remote 
nations,  and  will  associate  his  name  (this  is  the  expression) 
with  immortality.” 

But  if  Charles  must  neither  keep  the  duchy  nor  resign  it 
to  the  French,  to  whom  then  must  he  transfer  it?  Paul 
thought  the  dilemma  might  be  well  escaped  by  according  it 
to  his  grandson  and  the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor,  Ottavio 
Farnese*  This  he  had  already  hinted  in  earlier  missions. 
At  a new  Conference  held  with  Charles  at  Busseto  in  1543, 
he  proposed  it  in  form.  The  pope’s  schemes  were  very  far- 
seeing,  if  it  is  true  that  he  thought  of  marrying  his  niece  to  the 
heir  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  so  that  his  nephews  would  have 
ruled  on  both  sides  of  the  Po  and  both  sides  of  the  Alps.® 
Negotiations  on  the  subject  of  Milan  proceeded  to  some 
extent,  and  the  pontiff  entertained  the  most  lively  hopes. 
The  Marchese  del  Vasto,  governor  of  Milan,  whom  Paul  had 
gained  to  his  wishes,  being  somewhat  credulous  and  fond 
of  display,  appeared  one  day  with  well-prepared  words,  to 
conduct  Margaret,  as  his  future  sovereign,  to  Milan.  I 


‘Se  la  M.  V.  dello  stato  di  Milano  le  usasse  cortesia,  non  tanto 
si  spegnerebbe  quanto  si  accenderebbe  la  sete  sua ; si  che  e meglio  di 
armarei  di  quel  ducato  contra  di  lui. — V.  M.  ha  da  esser  certa,  che,  non 
per  anettione  che  alni  abbia  a questo  re,  ma  per  interesse  particolare,  e 
la  uermania  e ritalia,  sinche  da  tal  sospetto  non  saranno  liberate,  sono 
per  sr^tentare  ad  ogni  lor  potere  la  potentia  di  Francia.” 

* Dandolo:  Relatione  di  Francia,  1545  : “ Si  ^ dubitato,  che  S.  S*'^. 
osse  per  tener  con  Cesare  in  queste  trattatione  massime  a bencficio  de  il 
üuca  dl  Savoglio,  col  quäle  gli  voleva  dar  la  nepote.”  In  France 
strong  expressions  (gagliarde  parole)  were  heard  on  the  subject. 
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find,  however,  that  the  negotiation  was  broken  off  in  conse- 
quence  of  certain  exorbitant  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
emperord  It  is  nevertheless  difificult  to  believe  that  any 
consideration,  however  tempting,  could  induce  Charles  to 
resign  a principality  so  important  and  so  well  situated,  to 
any  foreign  influence. 

The  house  of  Farnese  was  indeed  becoming  sufficiently 
formidable  to  the  emperor,  even  without  this  addition  to 
their  power  and  importance.  Of  the  Italian  provinces  over 
which  Charles  governed,  or  wherein  he  held  the  ascendancy, 
there  was  not  one  in  which  the  existing  government  had  not 
been  founded,  or  at  least  maintained,  by  force.  Throughout 
the  land,  from  Milan  to  Naples,  at  Florence,  at  Genoa,  at 
Siena,  everywhere  in  short,  were  to  be  found  numbers  of 
disalfected  persons,  belonging  to  different  vanquished  parties ; 
Rome  and  Venice  were  full  of  emigrants.  The  Farnesi  were 
not  prevented  by  their  dose  connection  with  the  emperor 
from  allying  themselves  with  these  parties  ; subdued  indeed, 
but  still  formidable  from  the  importance  of  their  chiefs,  their 
wealth,  and  numbers.  At  the  head  of  the  victors  stood  the 
emperor ; the  vanquished  sought  refuge  with  the  pope. 
These  last  were  bound  together  by  ties  innumerable,  they 
were  always  closely  connected  with  France,  either  openly  or 
secretly,  and  were  incessantly  occupied  with  new  plans  and 
undertakings ; these  sometimes  related  to  Siena,  sometimes 

'■  Pallavicini  directly  denies  these  transactions.  There  is  indeed 
room  to  doubt  their  having  occurred,  from  what  is  said  by  Muratori 
(Annali  d’Italia,  x.  2,  51).  His  authority  is  that  of  historians  who  may 
have  written  from  hearsay  ; but  a letter  from  Girolamo  Guicciardini  to 
Cosimo  de’  Medici,  Cremona,  26  June,  1543,  in  the  Archivio  Mediceo 
at  Florence,  is  decisive.  Granvelle  has  also  spoken  of  it.  “ S.  M^. 
mostrava  non  esser  aliena,  quando  per  la  parte  de!  papa  fussino 
adempiute  le  larghe  Offerte  che  eran  state  proferte  dal  duca  di  Castro 
sin  a Genova.”  [Flis  majesty  was  not  ill-disposed,  if,  on  his  part,  the 
pope  fulfilled  those  large  offers  made  by  the  duke  of  Castro  at  Genoa. J 
I do  not  know  what  these  offers  may  have  been,  but,  in  any  case,  they 
were  too  large  for  the  pope.  According  to  Gosselini,  secretary  t^ 
P'errante  Gonzaga,  the  emperor  feared,  “ che  in  volgendo  egli  le  spalle 
(i  Farnesi)  non  pensassero  ad  occuparlo.”  [That  once  his  back  Avas 
turned,  the  Farnesi  would  bethink  themselves  of  seizing  it.J  (Vita 
di  Don  Fernando,  p.  iv.)  Very  circumstantial  and  amusing  particulars 
on  this  h(  ad  are  to  be  found  in  an  unprinted  Neapolitan  biography  of 
Vasto  in  the  Chigi  library  at  Rome. 
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to  Genoa,  at  other  times  to  Liicca.  How  eagerly  did  Paul 
seek  to  obtain  footing  in  Florence  ! But  in  the  young  Duke 
Cosimo  he  met  the  very  man  best  fitted  to  oppose  him. 
With  a proud  self-reliance  does  Cosimo  express  himself  011 
this  subjectd  The  pope,”  says  he,  “ who  has  succeeded 
in  so  many  undertakings,  has  now  no  wish  more  eager  than 
that  of  doing  something  in  Florence  as  well ; he  would  fain 
estrange  this  city  from  the  emperor,  but  this  is  a hope  that 
he  shall  carry  with  him  into  his  grave.” 

The  emperor  and  pope  still  stood  opposed  to  each  other 
in  a certain  point  of  view,  as  heads  of  rival  factions  ; if 
Charles  had  married  his  daughter  into  the  family  of  the 
pope,  this  was  only  to  keep  the  latter  in  check,  and,  as  he 
has  said  himself,  to  maintain  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
Italy.  Paul,  on  his  side,  desired  to  avail  himself  of  his 
alliance  with  the  emperor,  to  abstract  if  possible  some 
portion  of  the  imperial  power  to  himself ; he  would  fain 
have  derived  advantage  from  the  protection  of  the  emperor, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  exalted  his  house  by  aid  of  the 
emperor’s  opponents.  There  was  still  a Guelphic  and  a 
Ghibelline  party,  in  fact  if  not  in  name ; the  last  as  usual 
adhering  to  the  emperor  and  the  first  to  the  pope. 

Notwithstanding  these  elements  of  discord,  we  find 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the  two  leaders  in  the 
year  1545.  Margaret  having  the  hope  of  soon  presenting  a 
descendant  of  the  Caesar  to  the  family  of  Paul,  the  feelings 
of  the  Farnesi  were  again  turned  towards  the  emperor. 
Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese  repaired  to  meet  Charles  at 
Worms,  and  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  embassies 
ever  despatched  by  Paul  III  : the  Cardinal  once  more  suc- 
ceeded in  appeasing  the  emperor’s  displeasure ; in  regard 
to  some  of  the  charges  brought  against  his  brothers  and 
himself  he  set  up  a sufificient  justification  ; for  others,  he 
begged  forgiveness,  and  promised  that  all  would  conduct 
themselves  in  future  as  became  obedient  servants  and  sons 
'of  his  majesty.  To  this  Charles  replied,  that  on  their  doing 

‘ A Letter  of  Cosimo,  of  the  year  1537,  found  in  the  Mediccan 
Archives  ; “Al  papa  non  e restato  altra  voglia  in  questo  niondo  se 
non  disporre  di  quesio  stato  e levarlo  dalla  divotione  delT  impera- 
tore,”  &c. 
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so,  he  would  treat  them  as  his  own  children.  This  being 
settled,  they  next  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  more 
important|L  matters.  They  talked  of  the  war  with  the 
Protestants,  and  decided  on  the  immediate  convocation  of 
the  council.  Should  the  emperor  resolve  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Protestants,  the  pope  would  engage  to  support 
him  with  all  the  power  he  could  muster,  bring  all  his  treasures 
to  aid,  and  even,  “ were  it  necessary,  his  very  crown  should 
be  sold  in  the  Service.”  ^ 

And  in  effect,  the  cöuncil  was  opened  in  that  same  year, 
a circiimstance  of  which  we  first  find  a satisfactory  explana- 
tion  in  the  arrangements  just  described.  In  154^  war  also 
commenced ; the  pope  and  the  emperor  United  their  power 
to  annul  the  league  of  Schmalkalden,  which  was  equally 
hostile  to  the  temporal  Claims  of  the  one  and  to  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  other.  Paul  contributed  on  this  occasion 
both  troops  and  mohey. 

It  was  the  emperoPs^purpose  to  carry  on  warlike  measures 
at  the  same  time  that  he  employed  peaceful  negotiations ; 
while  he  punished  and  curbed  the  disobedience  of  the 
Pro'tfestants  by  war,  he  desixed  that  the  council  should 
defermine  ecclesiastical  disputes,  and  should  above  all 
establish  such  reforms  as  might  render  Submission  in  some 
degree  possible  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants. 

The  success  of  the  warlike  operations  exceeded  all 
anticipation  ; the  position  of  the  emperor  seemed  at  first 
utterly  desperate,  but  under  the  most  perilous  circumstances, 
he  maintained  his  firmness  ; and  the  autumn  of  1546  saw 
North  Germany  entirely  at  his  mercy.  Cities  and  princes 
now  emulously  proffered  Submission ; the  moment  seemed 
to  have  come,  when,  the  Protestant  party  in  Germany  being 


' Respecting  this  embassy  we  have  authentic  information  from 
Granveile  himself : Dispaccio  di  Monsignor  di  Cortona  al  Duca  di 
Fiorenza  : Vormatia,  29  Maggio,  1545  : (Granvelle)  “mi  concluse  in 
somma  ch’el  cardinale  era  venuto  per  giustificarsi  d’alcune  calumnie, 
e supplioa  S.  M.  che  quando  non  potesse  interamente  discolpare 
l'attioni  passate  di  N''“.  Signore  sue  e di  sua  casa,  ella  si  degnasse 
rimetterle  e non  ne  tener  conto, — Expose  di  pin,  in  caso  che  S.  M.  si 
risolvesse  di  sbattere  per  via  d’arme,  perche  per  giustitia  non  si  vedeva 
qua'^i  modo  alcuno,  li  Luterani,  S.  ßeatitudine  concorrera  con  ogni 
somma  di  denari.” 
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entirely  subjugated,  the  whole  north  of  Europe  might  again 
he  made  Catholic. 

In  this  crisis  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  pope  ? 

He  recalled  his  troops  from  the  imperial  army,  and 
transferred  the  council,  now  on  the  point  of  completing  its 
mission,  and  exercising  its  powers  of  pacification,  from 
Trent,  where,  at  the  request  of  the  Germans,  it  was  es- 
tablished,  to  his  own  second  Capital,  Bologna;  alleging  as 
the  pretext  for  this  Step,  that  some  contagious  disease  had 
broken  out  in  the  former  city. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  motives  for  these  proceedings. 
The  ecclesiastical  duties  of  the  papacy  were  again  in  direct 
collision  with  its  political  interests.  That  the  whole  of  Pro- 
testant Germany  should  he  really  subjugated  by  the  emperor, 
and  entirely  obedient  to  his  behests,  seemed  by  no  means 
desirable  to  the  pope  ; his  astute  calculations  had  taught  him 
to  look  for  something  wholly  different — that  Charles  might 
gain  certain  successes,  whence  advantage  would  accrue  to  the 
Catholic  church  ; this  he  had  hoped  and  expected  ; but  he  also 
believed,  as  he  admits  himself,^  that  the  emperor  would  fall 
into  difficulties  innumerable,  and  be  surrounded  by  such 
perplexities  as  would  leave  him,  Paul,  at  perfect  liberty  for 
the  pursuance  of  his  own  projects.  Fortune  mocked  at  all 
these  deeply  pondered  plans  : he  had  now  to  fear,  and 
France  pointed  out  the  fact  to  his  notice,  that  the  imperial 
predominance  would  be  extended  to  Italy  also,  and  make 
itself  feit  both  in  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs. 

Nor  was  this  all ; the  council  also  occasioned  him  in- 
creasing  anxiety  ; it  had  long  oppressed  him,2  and  he  had 
more  than  once  bethought  him  of  means  by  which  to  dis- 
solve  it.  The  victories  of  Charles  were  constantly  adding 
to  the  boldness  of  the  Imperialist  bishops,  who  now  proposed 
measures  of  unusual  audacity.  Under  the  title  of  “ cen- 
surae,”  the  Spanish  prelates  brought  forward  certain  articles 


Charles  C‘.  de  Guise,  au  Roy,  31  Oct.  1547  (Ribier,  ii.  p 7O  • 
written  after  an  audience  of  the  pope.  Paul  declares  the  motives  that 
lea  him  to  take  part  in  the  German  war  : “ Aussi  ä dire  franchement 
qu  il  estoit  bien  mieux  de  V empescher  (l’empereur)  en  un  lieu,  dont 
il  pensoit  qu  aisement  il  ne  viendroit  ä bout.” 

Du  Mortier,  au  Roy,  26  Avril  1547  : “ vous  asseure.  Sire,  nue 
penclant  il  estoit  a Trente,  c’estoit  une  Charge  qui  le  pressoit  fort.'’ 
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tending  in  their  collective  form  to  a circiimscription  of  the 
papal  dignity.  The  Reformation,  which  Rome  had  so  long 
dreaded,  seemed  now  indeed  to  have  become  inevitable. 

Strangely  do  the  words  sound  that  relate  the  following 
facts,  yet  are  they  perfectly  true.  At  the  moment  when  all 
North  Germany  was  tremhling  at  the  prospect  of  restoration 
to  the  papal  authority,  at  that  moment  the  pope  was,  and 
feit  himself,  an  ally  of  the  Protestants  ! His  joy  at  the  pro- 
gress  made  by  the  elector  John  Frederick  against  Duke 
Maurice,  was  manifest;  he  wished  nothing  more  ardently, 
than  that  the  former  might  be  equally  able  to  hold  out 
against  the  emperor.  Francis  I was  at  this  time  using  his 
utmost  efforts  to  combine  the  whole  world  in  a league  against 
Charles ; and  the  pope  exhorted  him  earnestly  “ to  succour 
those  who  were  still  holding  out  against  the  emperor,  and 
were  not  yet  overborne.”  ^ Once  more  it  seemed  probable 
to  him  that  Charles  might  fall  upon  still  greater  dififi- 
culties,  and  have  his  hands  occupied  for  a long  time.  “ He 
believes  this,”  says  the  ambassador  of  France,  “ because  he 
wishes  it.” 

But  his  hopes  were  again  disappointed,  the  emperor’s 
good  fortune  baffled  all  his  calculations : Charles  was 
victorious  at  Mühlberg,  and  carried  off  the  two  Protestant 
leaders  prisoners.  He  could  now  direct  his  attention  more 
closely  than  ever  to  his  Italian  designs. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  emperor  was  deeply 
irritated  by  the  proceedings  of  Paul, — he  saw  through  their 
motives  most  clearly.  “ The  purpose  of  his  holiness,” 
he  writes  to  his  ambassador,  “ has  from  the  first  been  to 
entangle  us  in  this  enterprise,  and  then  to  leave  us  in  our 
embarrassment.”  ^ That  the  pope  should  recall  his  troops 

' Le  meme,  au  meme  : Ribier,  i.  637. — “S.  S.  a entendu  que  le 
duc  de  Saxe  se  trouve  fort,  dont  eile  a tel  contentement  comme  celuy 
qui  estime  le  commun  ennemy  estre  par  ces  moyens  retenu  d’executer 
ses  entreprises,  et  connoist-on  bien  qu’il  seroit  utile  sous-main 
d’entretenir  ceux  qui  luy  resistent  disant  que  vous  ne  S5auriez  faire 
depense  plus  utile.” 

* Copia  de  la  Carta  que  S.  M.  scrivio  a Don  Diego  de  Mendo(ja, 
a II  de  Hebrero,  1547,  aös  : “ Quanto  mas  yva  el  dicho  (prospero 
suceso)  adelante,  mas  nos  confirmavamos  en  creher  que  fuese  verdad  lo 
que  antes  se  havia  savido  de  la  intencion  y inclinacion  de  S.  S.  y lo  que 
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was  a matter  of  no  great  moment;  irregularly  paid,  ard 
therefore  undisciplined  and  disorderly,  they  were  good  for 
very  little, — but  the  transfer  of  the  coiincil  was  indeed  of 
importance. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  remark  how  wonderfully  the 
Protestants  were  aided  on  this  occasion,  as  before,  by  those 
dissensions  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire,  arising  from 
the  political  position  of  the  former.  By  this  council  the 
means  were  presented  of  compelling  the  Protestants  to  Sub- 
mission, but  the  council  itself  had  divided  (the  imperialist 
prelates  remaining  at  Trent)  : thus,  no  decrees  of  universally 
binding  validity  being  any  longer  possible,  it  was  manifest 
that  no  recusant  could  be  forced  to  give  in  his  adhesion. 
The  emperor  had  to  endure  that  the  most  essential  part  of 
his  purpose  should  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  defection 
of  his  ally.  Not  only  did  he  continue  to  insist  on  the  recall 
of  the  council  to  Trent,  but  even  gave  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  would  repair  to  Rome,  and  hold  the  council  there 
himself. 

In  this  emergency  Paul  at  once  resolved  on  his  path. 
“ The  emperor  is  mighty,”  he  remarked  ; “ but  we  also  can 
effect  something,  and  have  still  some  friends.”  The  long- 
talked-of  connection  with  France  was  now  formed,  by  the 
afifiancing  of  Orazio  Farnese  to  a natural  daughter  of  Henry 
II.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  indude  the  Venetians  in  a 
general  league  : the  exiles  of  the  different  countries  at  once 
aroused  themselves  to  action.  Disturbances  broke  out  in 
Naples  precisely  at  this  critical  moment,  and  a Neapolitan 
delegate  presented  himself  to  implore  the  pontiffs  protection 
for  his  vassals  in  that  country,  while  more  than  one  of  the 
cardinals  recominended  his  acceding  to  their  prayer. 

And  now  again  the  Italian  factions  stood  face  to  face, 
and  with  hostility  all  the  more  declared  and  decided  from 
the  fact  that  their  respective  leaders  were  openly  at  variance. 
On  the  one  side  were  the  governors  of  Milan  and  Naples, 
the  Medici  in  Florence,  the  house  of  Doria  in  Genoa : the 

se  dezia  (es)  que  su  fin  havia  sido  por  embara9ar  nos  en  lo  que  estavamos 
y dexarnos  en  ello  con  sus  fines,  desinos  y platicas,  pero  que,  aunque 
pesasse  a S.  S.  y a otros,  esperavamos  con  la  ayuda  de  N.  S.,  aunque 
sin  la  de  S.  S.,  guiar  esta  impresa  a buen  camino.” 
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centre  of  this  party  may  be  found  in  Don  Diego  Mendoza, 
imperial  ambassador  to  the  Roman  court.  On  the  other 
side  were  the  pope  and  the  Farnesi,  the  exiles  and  the  mal- 
contents,  with  a newly  organized  Orsini  party,  the  adherents 
of  France.  That  portion  of  the  council  remaining  in  Trent 
took  part  with  the  imperialists,  while  the  members  who  had 
withdrawn  to  Bologna  held  fast  to  the  pontilf. 

The  hatred  borne  by  each  of  these  parties  towards  the 
other  was  suddenly  manifested  hy  a deed  of  violence. 

The  dose  intimacy  at  one  time  subsisting  between  the 
pope  and  emperor  had  emboldened  Paul  to  invest  his  son 
Pier  Luigi  with  the  cities  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  to  he 
held  as  a dukedom  in  fief  of  the  holy  see;  — not  that  he 
could  proceed  to  this  Step  with  the  reckless  boldness  of  an 
Alexander  or  a Leo  ; he  offered  compensation  to  the  Church 
by  the  cession  of  Camerino  and  Nepi,  seeking  to  prove  that 
the  “ Camera  Apostolica  ” would  sufifer  no  loss  by  that 
transaction.  To  this  effect  he  calculated  thecost  of  defend- 
ing  those  frontier  towns,  the  sums  to  be  disbursed  by  Pier 
Luigi  in  this  behalf,  and  the  revenue  to  be  derived  by  the 
Church  from  her  newly  annexed  territory.  It  was,  however, 
only  while  in  private  Conference  with  each  Cardinal  that  he 
could  bring  any  one  of  them  to  his  opinion, — even  then  he 
totally  failed  with  many : some  remonstrated  openly,  others 
purposely  abstained  from  attending  the  consistory  called  to 
arrange  the  affair,  and  Caratfa,  in  particular,  was  seen  on 
that  day  to  make  a solemn  visit  to  the  Seven  Churches.^ 
The  emperor,  also,  was  dissatisfied  with  this  project  of 
exchange ; or,  if  the  dukedom  was  to  be  transferred,  he 
would  have  preferred  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law 
Ottavio,^  to  whom  Camerino  also  belonged.  He  permitted 
the  transfer  to  proceed,  because  the  friendship  of  the  pope 
was  at  that  moment  needful  to  him  ; but  he  never  concurred 
in  it  heartily ; he  knew  Pier  Luigi  too  well ; all  the  cords 

1 Bromato  : Vita  di  Paolo  IV,  ii.  222. 

* The  iiegotiations  for  this  affair  are  to  be  found  in  the  Letter  of 
Mendoza,  dated  2gth  November,  1547.  The  pope  says,  “he  had 
granted  the  fief  to  Her  Luigi,  because  the  cardinals  preferred  this  ; and 
‘ haviendo  de  vivir  tampoco  como  mostrava  su  indisposicion  ’ ” [because 
he  had  himself  but  short  time  to  live,  as  was  clear  from  his  failing 
healthj. 
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of  those  secret  associations  which  constituted  the  opposing 
power  so  formidable  to  the  emperor’s  ascendancy  in  Italy, 
were  held  by  this  son  of  the  pope.  There  was  no  doubt  of 
his  being  aware  of  Fiesco’s  conspiracy  j it  was  he  who  was 
believed  to  have  saved  Pietro  Strozzi,  the  powerful  chief  gf 
the  Florentine  exiles,  by  facilitating  his  escape  across  the 
Po,  after  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Milan,  and  when  the  life 
of  Strozzi  hung  on  the  turn  of  the  moment ; he  was  even 
suspected  of  a long-meditated  intention  of  seizing  the 
Milanese  for  himself.^ 

One  day  the  pope,  who  still  believed  that  he  was  in  the 
guardianship  of  favouring  stars,  and  hoped  to  conjure  what- 
ever  storms  were  threatening,  repaired  to  the  audience  with 
feelings  more  than  commonly  cheerful ; he  enumerated  the 
prosperous  events  of  his  life,  and  compared  himself  with 
the  emperor  Tiberius.^  On  that  same  day,  his  son,  the 
possessor  of  his  acquisitions,  and  the  heir  of  his  good 
fortune,  feil  a victim  to  the  violence  of  their  common 
enemies.  Pier  Luigi  was  attacked  by  conspirators  at 
Piacenza,  and  assassinated. 

The  duke,  who  ruled  his  people  with  all  the  despotism  cha- 
racteristic  of  those  times,  and  who  sought  more  particularly  to 
keep  the  nobles  in  subjection,had  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  Ghibellines  of  Piacenza  by  various  acts  of  violence  ; 
it  was  by  them  that  his  assassination  was  perpetrated ; but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  belief  of  the  day  was 
well  founded,  which  accused  Ferrante  Gonzaga,  governor 
of  Milan,  of  participation  in  the  deed.®  Gonzaga’s  bio- 
grapher,  at  that  time  his  confidential  secretary,  and  who  seeks 
to  exculpate  him  from  his  Charge,  declares  that  the  intention 
was  not  to  kill  Pier  Luigi,  but  to  take  him  prisoner.'*  I 

' Gosselini ; Vita  di  Ferr.  Gonzaga,  p.  20,  Segni : Storie  Fiorentine, 
p.  292. 

® Mendo9a,  al  Emperador,  18  Sept.  1547  ; “Gasto  la  mayor  parte 
del  tempo  (on  that  day)  en  contar  sus  felicidades  y compararse  a Tiberio 
imperador.” 

* “ Compertum  habemus  Ferdinandum  esse  autorem,”  declares  the 
pope  in  the  consistory.  Extrait  du  Consistoire  tenu  par  N.  S. 
Pere,  in  a despatch  from  Morvillier,  Venise,  7 Sept.  1547  : Ribier, 
Ü.  p.  61. 

■*  Gosselini,  p.  45  : “Ne  l’imperatore  ne  D.  Fernando,  come  di 
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find  in  certain  maniiscripts  intimations  yet  more  significant 
of  the  emperor  himself  having  been  in  the  secret  of  this 
design.  I am  reluctant  to  believe  this  without  further  evi- 
dence  ; but  this  much  is  certain  : the  imperial  troops  at  once 
took  possession  of  Piacenza,  asserting  the  rights  of  the 
empire  to  that  city  as  its  fief.  This  was  a kind  of  retaliation 
on  the  pope  for  his  defection  in  the  war  of  Schmalkalden. 

T.  here  is  no  parallel  for  the  state  of  affairs  that  now  ensued. 

An  expression  was  reported  as  proceeding  from  Car- 
dinal Alessandro  Farnese,  to  the  efFect  that  he  could  free 
himself  from  his  difihculties  only  by  the  death  of  certain 
imperial  ministers,  that  he  could  not  bring  this  about  by 
force,  and  must  have  recourse  to  stratagem.  Thus  warned, 
the  persons  threatened  were  seeking  to  secure  themselves 
from  poison,  when  two  or  three  Corsican  bravoes  were 
arrested  in  Milan  ; and  these  men,  whether  with  truth  or 
falsely  I do  not  determine,  confessed  that  they  were  hired 
by  the  Connections  of  Paul  to  assassinate  Ferrante  Gonzaga. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Gonzaga  was  exasperated  anewj  he  declared 
that  he  must  secure  his  own  life  as  best  he  might,  that 
nothing  remained  to  him  but  to  rid  himself  of  some  two  or 
three  of  his  enemies,  either  by  his  own  hand  or  that  of 
another.^  Mendoza  believes  that  there  was  a purpose 
entertained  in  Rome  of  destroying  all  the  Spaniards  found 
there ; the  populace  were  to  be  secretly  incited  to  this,  and 
when  the  deed  was  done,  it  was  to  be  excused  on  the  plea 
that  their  fury  could  not  be  controlled. 

No  means  of  reconciliation  seemed  to  present  themselves  ; 
there  had  been  a wish  to  employ  the  daughter  of  the  emperor 
as  mediatrix,  but  Margaret  had  never  cordially  attached 
herseif  to  the  Farnese  family  ; her  husband,  who  was  much 
younger  than  herseif,  she  utterly  contemned,  and  exposed 
his  evil  qualities  to  the  ambassadors  without  reserve  ; she 
declared  herseif  ready,  “ rather  to  cut  off  her  child’s  head, 


natura  magnanimi,  consentirono  mai  alla  morte  del  duca  Pier  Luigi 
Farnese,  anzi  fecero  ogni  opera  di  salvarlo,  comandando  in  specialitä 
ai  congiurati  che  vivo  il  tenessero.” 

[ Mendoga  al  Emperador  : “Don  Ilernando  procurara  de  asegurar 
SU  vida  conae  mejor  pudiere,  hechando  a parte  dos  o tres  di  estos  o por 
SU  mano  o por  mano  de  otros.” 
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than  to  ask  anything  of  her  father  that  might  be  displeasing 
to  him.” 

The  correspondence  of  Mendoza  with  his  court  lies  before 
me  ; it  vvould  be  difficult  to  find  anything  that  might  be  fairly 
compared  with  these  letters,  for  the  deeply  rooted  hatred 
they  display,  feit  alike  on  both  sides,  each  seeking  to  conceal 
his  feelings  from  the  other,  but  neither  siicceeding ; one 
perceives  in  each,  a sense  of  superiority  that  has  steeped 
itself  in  bitterness,  a contempt  that  is  yet  pn  its^  guard,  a 
mistrust  such  as  men  feel  towards  some  notoriously  inveterate 
malefactor. 

If  the  pope  sought  aid  or  refuge  in  this  state  of  things, 
there  was  no  country  whence  he  could  hope  to  find  either, 
save  France  alone. 

We  find  him  accordingly  employed  through  long  hours 
with  Cardinais  Guise  and  Farnese,  and  the  French  am- 
bassador,  discussing  the  relations  of  the  papal  see  to 
France.  “ He  had  read  in  old  books,”  he  said,  “ and  heard 
from  others  during  his  cardinalate,  that  the  Holy  See  was 
always  pre-eminent  in  might  and  prosperity  while  attached  to 
France ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  ever  sustained  losses  when 
this  alliance  had  ceased  ; he  had  made  experience  of  that 
truth  since  his  own  accession  to  the  papal  throne,  and  he 
could  not  forgive  his  predecessors  Leo  and  Clement ; he 
could  not  forgive  himself,  for  the  favour  that  had  been  shown 
to  the  emperor ; now,  at  all  events,  he  was  fully  determined 
to  unite  himself  for  ever  with  France.  He  hoped  yet  to  live 
tili  he  saw  the  papal  court  devotedly  attached  to  the  French 
king,  whom  he  would  seek  to  make  the  greatest  prince  in 
the  World.  His  own  house  should  be  connected  with  that 
of  France  by  indissoluble  ties.”  ^ 

His  intention  was  to  form  a league  with  France,  Switzer- 
land,  and  Venice,  at  first  defensive  only,  but  of  which  he 
remarked  himself  that  it  was  “ the  door  to  an  offensive 
alliance.”  ^ The  French  calculated  that  their  friends,  once 

^ Guise,  au  Roy,  31  Oct.  1547  : Ribier,  ii.  75. 

2 Guise,  au  Roy,  il  Nov.  1547;  Ribier,  ii.  81:  “Sire,  il  semble 
au  pape,  ä ce  qu’il  m’a  dit,  qu’il  doit  commencer  ä vous  faire  declaration 
de  son  aniitie  par  vous  presenter  luy  et  toute  sa  maison  : et  pour  ce 
qu’ils  n’auroient  puissance  de  vous  faire  Service,  ny  vous  aidei  ä 
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United,  would  secure  to  them  as  important  a territory  in 
Italy  as  that  possessed  by  the  emperor.  The  whole  Orsini 
party  was  again  ready  to  devote  itself  with  life  and  property 
to  the  king  of  France.  The  Farnesi  thought  that  in  the 
Milanese  they  could  at  the  least  count  on  Cremona  and 
Pavia ; the  Neapolitan  exiles  promised  to  bring  15,000  men 
into  the  field,  and  at  once  to  deliver  up  Aversa  and  Naples. 
Into  all  these  plans  the  pope  entered  with  great  eagerness, 
he  was  himself  the  first  to  inform  the  French  ambassador  of 
a design  upon  Genoa.  To  make  himself  master  of  Naples, 
he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  a league  with  Algiers  or  the 
Grand  Turk  himself.  Edward  VI  had  just  ascended  the 
throne  of  England,  and  in  that  country  the  heim  of  state  was 
directed  by  a govemment  decidedly  Protestant ; none  the 
less  did  Paul  advise  Henry  II  to  make  peace  with  England, 
“ that  he  might  be  at  liberty,”  says  the  pope,  “ to  accomplish 
other  designs  for  the  Interests  of  Christendom.”  ^ 

But  violent  as  was  the  pope’s  hostility  to  the  emperor, 
dose  as  was  his  Connection  with  France,  and  important  as 
were  the  plans  he  proposed  to  adopt,  yet  the  treaty  was 
never  completed,  nor  could  he  bring  himself  to  resolve  on 
taking  the  final  Step. 

The  Venetians^ were  utterly  astoiinded.  “The  pope,” 
say  they,  “ is  assailed  in  his  dignity,  injured  in  his  nearest 
kindred,  the  best  possessions  of  his  house  are  torn  from 
his  grasp ; it  should  be  his  part  to  seize  on  every  alliance 
and  on  all  terms  ; yet,  after  so  many  offences  and  insults, 
we  still  see  him  irresolute  and  wavering.” 

Great  personal  injuries  for  the  most  part  rouse  men  to 
extreme  resolves  ; there  are  nevertheless  certain  natures, 
which  still  deliberate,  however  deeply  offended,  not  because 


offenser,  si  yous  premierement  vous  ne  les  aidez  ä defendre,  il  luy  a 
semble  devoir  commencer  par  la  ligne  defensive,  laquelle  il  dit  estre  la 
vraye  porte  de  l’offensive.”  The  whole  correspondence  relates  to  this 
topic. 

* Francois  de  Rohan,  au  Roy,  24  Feb.  1548:  Ribier,  ii.  117: 
“ S.  S.  m’a  commande  de  vous  faire  entendre  et  conseiller  de  sa  part, 
de  regarder  les  moyens  que  vous  pouvez  tenir,  pour  vous  mettre  en  paix 
pour  quelque  temps  avec  les  Anglais,  afin  que  n’estant  en  tant  d’endroits 
empesche  vous  puissiez  plus  facilement  executer  vos  desseins  et  enter- 
prises  pour  le  bien  public  de  la  Chrestiente.” 
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ey  aie  less  prone  to  avenge  themselves  than  others,  but 
because,  though  the  desire  for  vengeance  is  strong,  the  con- 
sciousness  that  their  Opponent  is  the  more  powerful  is  yet 
stronger  The  prudence  that  weighs  all  consequence  over- 
powers  their  resentment.  Great  reverses  do  not  stimulate 
such  men  ; on  the  contrary,  they  render  them  spiritless, 
leeble,  and  vacillating. 

The  empeior  was  too  powerful  to  feel  any  serious  appre- 
hension  of  the  Farnesi ; he  went  on  his  way  without  giving 
himself  further  trouble  concerning  them.  He  protested 
solemnly  agamst  the  sittings  of  the  council  in  Bologna, 
declarmg  beforehand  that  every  act  which  might  be  passed 

[uf  u ^^^^^void.  In  the  year  1548,  he  published 

the  Interim  m Germany.  Paul  found  it  intolerable,  as 
was  natural  that  the  emperor  should  prescribe  a rule  of 
aith ; but  however  earnestly  he  complained  of  this,  or  of 
church  property  being  left  in  the  hands  of  its  present 
( rotestanty  possessors,  the  emperor  remained  utterlv  im- 
moveable,^^  though  Cardinal  Farnese  declared  that  in  the 
interim  he  could  point  out  some  seven  or  eight  heresies  ^ 
Piacenza,  again,  Charles  would  abate  no 
hairs  breadth  of  his  pretensions.  The  pope  demanded 
i^mmediate  restitution  of  that  city ; the  emperor  maintained 

the  fleZ  f ^ appealed  to 

mnal  r\^  ^ ^ Piacenza  was  guaranteed  to  the 

p pal  chair.^^  Ihe  emperor  drew  attention  to  the  word 
Investiture,  by  which  he  declared  that  the  Empire  had 
reserved  its  sovereign  rights.  Paul  replied  that  the  word  was 
not  used  m its  feudal  Import  on  that  occasion.  The  emperor 
did  not  continue  the  discussion  of  rights,  but  declared  that 
IS  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  resign  the  city.  2 

Hazer  intender  a V.  M.  como  en  el  Interim  av  7 o 8 herpfriac:  • » 
endo5a,  10  Juni,  1548.  In  the  Lettere  del  Commendator  Annibal 

grt"s“:-e  "»n  'f  ‘ ""'i  »>herwise  cot;»feÄ 

to  Cardinal  Sfondratorwherein^u“s1äS-"¥^^^^^^^^ 

“ je  bet  jl  jed  j"" 

all’  Tnrperatore  CarloT  Infon!  jio jomid.?“;i“  '''  je.her""  j 
j;"  ibtow  light  on  these 

VOl!  T " ^ striking  features. 
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Very  willingly  would  the  pope  have  taken  iip  arms  at  that 
moment.  Gladly  would  he  have  united  himself  with  France, 
and  called  his  adherents  into  action.  The  intrigues  of  these 
last  did  indeed  make  themselves  feit  at  Naples,  Genoa, 
Siena,  Piacenza,  and  even  in  Orbitello.  Fain  would  Paul 
have  revenged  himself  by  some  unexpected  onslaught ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  ever  rose  before  him  the  formidable 
power  of  the  emperor,  whose  influence  he  dreaded,  more 
especially  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  was  even  beset  by 
apprehensions  lest  a council  should  be  called,  not  only 
inimical  to  his  interests,  but  that  might  even  proceed  to  his 
deposition.  We  are  assured  by  Mendoza,  that  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Ferrante  Gonzaga  by  those  Corsican  bravoes 
before  named  had  alarmed  him  to  excess. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  truth  as  regards  these 
things,  it  is  certain  that  he  remained  inactive,  and  concealed 
his  rage.  The  Farnesi  were  not  altogether  dissatisfied  at 
seeing  Charles  take  possession  of  Siena ; they  hoped  to  have 
it  ceded  to  themselves  in  compensation  for  their  losses.  The 
most  singulär  proposals  were  made  respecting  this  city. 
“ If  the  emperor  agrees  to  this,”  said  they  to  Mendoza,  “ the 
pope  must  re-establish  the  council  in  Trent,  and  not  OTly 
procee  1 in  other  respects  according  to  the  emperor’s  desires, 
(as,  for  example,  by  ackno wiedging  his  right  to  Burgundy,) 
but  also  declare  Charles  his  successor  on  the  papal  throne. 
For,”  say  they,  “ the  climate  of  Germany  is  cold,  that  of 
Italy  is  warm ; and,  for  a man  who  suffers  from  the  gout  as 
the  emperor  does,  warm  countries  are  more  healthful.”^  I 
will  not  maintain  that  these  absurdities  were  uttered  in 
earnest,  for  the  old  pope  was  firmly  persuaded  that  he  should 
outlive  the  emperor ; but  all  this  serves  to  show  on  how 
doubtful  a path  the  policy  of  the  Farnesi  was  conducting 
them,  how  widely  they  were  departing  from  the  established 
Order  of  things. 

The  French  meanwhile  did  not  fail  to  perceive  these 
movements,  and  the  papal  negotiations  with  the  emperor. 


^ Cardinal  Gambara  made  this  proposal  to  Mendoza,  at  a private 
meeting  in  a church.  He  said,  at  least,  “que  havia  scnpto  al  papa 
algo  desto  y no  lo  havia  tomado  mal  ” [that^  he  had  wntten  something 
of  the  kind  to  the  pope,  who  had  not  taken  it  ill]. 
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A letter  is  extant  from  the  constable  Montmorency,  wherein 
he  speaks  with  the  utmost  Indignation  of  their  practices,  using 
the  most  unqualified  terms  as  to  the  dissimulations,  lies, 
and  villainous  tricks  practised  in  Rome  against  the  kine:  of 
Franced  ° 

At  length,  that  he  might  not  lose  all  his  labour,  but 
might  gain  at  least  one  firm  point  in  the  midst  of  these 
struggles,  the  pope  resolved,  since  Piacenza  was  refiised,  not 
to  the  Claims  of  his  house  only,  but  to  those  of  the  Church 
as  well,  that  the  duchy  should  at  once  be  restored  to  the 
latter.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Paul  had  conceived  any 
project  adverse  to  the  interests  of  his  grandsons,  but  he  feit 
no  doubt  of  their  acquiescence,  having  always  believed 
himself  to  exercise  an  absolute  authority  over  them  and 
frequently  alluding  in  terms  of  praise  and  self-gratulation  to 
their  ready  obedience.  There  was,  however,  a material 
Change  of  circumstances  on  this  occasion,  for  whereas  he  had 
hitherto  been  actmg  constantly  with  a view  to  their  obvious 
Interests,  he  was  now  proposing  a measure  directly  at  variance 
with  them.  In  the  first  instance  they  attempted  to  divert 
him  from  his  purpose.  They  causod  it  to  be  notified  to  his 
holiness,  that  the  day  fixed  for  holding  the  consistory  was  an 
o?  one,  being  St.  Roque’s  day.  Next  they  represented 
that  the  exchange  he  contemplated,  of  Camerino  for  Pia- 

advantage  of  the  Church." 
Ihese  eflorts  failing,  they  retorted  on  him  the  arguments  he 
had  himself  used  on  a former  occasion ; but  with  all  this 
they  c^ld  not  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  his  purpose,  and  at 
best  effe^ed  but  a short  delay.  The  governor  of  Parma, 
L^amillo  Orsini,  w^as  finally  commanded  by  Paul  III  to  hold 
that  City  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  and  to  deliver  it  to  no 
other  hands.  After  this  declaration,  which  left  no  room  for 
doubt  or  hope,  the  Farnesi  restrained  themselves  no  longer. 

1 hey  would  on  no  consideration  permit  themselves  to  be 

* Le  Connestable,  au  Roy,  i Sept.  1548:  (Ribier  ii  icc)  “Tp 
pape  avec  ses  mimstres  vous  ont  jusques-icy  use  de  toutes  dissimulationf 
lesquelles  ils  ont  depuis  quelque  temps  voulu  couvrir  de  pur  menson.-e’ 
pour  en  former  une  vraye  meschancete.  puisqu’il  faut  qie  je  l appelfe 

* Dandalo  also  asserts  bis  positive  determination  ; “S  S era  al  tun« 
volla  a restituir  Parma  alla  chiesa.” 
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despoiled  of  a dukedom  which  placed  them  on  a level  with 
the  independent  Sovereigns  of  Italy.  In  despite  of  the  pontiff, 
Ottavio  made  an  attempt  to  get  Parma  into  bis  hands  by 
force  or  stratagem.  The  prudence  and  determination  of 
Camillo  defeated  bis  purpose,  but  how  painful  must  have 
been  the  feelings  of  Paul  when  this  attempt  was  reported  to 
bim  ! That  it  should  be  reserved  for  bim  in  bis  old  age  to 
see  bis  grandsons  rebelling  against  bim;  that  those  towards 
whom  he  had  feit  so  partial  an  affection,  and  on  whose 
account  he  had  incurred  the  reproaches  of  the  world,  should 
now  become  his  enemies,  this  was  bitter  indeed.  Even  the 
failure  of  his  enterprise  did  not  deter  Ottavio  from  his 
purpose.  He  wrote  in  plain  terms  to  the  pope,  that  if  Parma 
were  not  given  into  his  possession,  he  would  conclude  a peace 
with  Ferrante  Gonzaga,  and  seek  to  make  himself  master  of 
it  by  aid  of  the  imperial  troops ; and  in  effect,  his  negotia- 
tions  with  that  mortal  enemy  of  his  house,  had  already  pro- 
ceeded  to  some  extent ; a Courier  had  been  despatched  with 
definite  proposals  to  the  emperord  Loudly  did  the  pope 
complain  that  he  was  betrayed  by  his  own  kindred,  whose 
conduct  was  such  as  must  bring  him  to  his  grave.  Above 
all  he  was  most  deeply  wounded  by  a report  which  prevailed, 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  himself  a secret  understanding  with 
Ottavio,  in  whose  enterprise  he  was  taking  a part  directly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  his  professions.  To  the  Cardinal 
d’Este  he  declared  that  no  event  of  Ins  life  had  given  him  so 
much  pain  as  this,  not  even  the  seizure  of  Piacenza,  not 
even  the  death  of  his  son  Pier  Luigi ; but  that  he  would  not 
leave  the  world  any  doubt  as  to  his  real  sentiments.^  His 
only  consolation  was,  that  at  least  the  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Farnese  was  innocent,  and  devoted  to  his  interests.  Gradu- 
ally  he  awoke  to  the  conviction  that  he  also,  the  man  in 
whom  he  trusted  implicitly,  and  to  whose  hands  was  com- 
mitted  the  whole  conduct  of  affairs,  was  but  too  well 
acquainted  with  these  transactions,  and  but  too  readily 

^ Gosselini : Vita  di  Ferr.  Gonzaga,  p.  65. 

* Hippolyt,  Cardinal  de  Ferrare,  au  Roy,  22  Oct.  1549  • Rihier,  11. 
p.  248  : “ S.  S.  m’a  asseure  n’avoir  en  sa  vie  eu  chose,  dont  eile  ait  tant 
receu  d’ennuy,  pour  l’opinion  qu’elle  craint,  qu’on  veuille  prendre  que 
cecy  ait  este  de  son  consentement.” 
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consenting  to  them.  This  discovery  broke  bis  heart.  On  the 
day  of  All  Souls  (Nov.  2,  1549)  he  made  it  known  to  the 
Venetian  ambassador  in  bitter  grief  of  heart.  The  day  fol- 
lowing,  seeking  relief  for  his  troubled  thoughts,  he  went  to 
bis  vigna  on  Monte  Cavallo,  but  the  repose  he  hoped  for 
was  not  to  be  found.  He  caused  the  Cardinal  Alessandro 
to  be  SLinniioned  to  his  presence  j one  word  led  to  another, 
till  the  pontiff  became  violently  enraged ; he  tore  his  nephew’s 
cap  from  his  hand,  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground.^  The 
Court  was  already  anticipating  a change,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  Cardinal  would  be  removed  from  the 
administration.  But  the  event  terminated  differently.  So 
violent  an  agitation  of  mind  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
three,  proved  fatal  to  the  pope  himself.  He  feil  ill  imme- 
diately,  and  expired  in  a few  days  (on  the  loth  of  Nov.  1549). 

All  classes  of  the  people  crowded  to  pay  respect  to  his 
remains  and  to  kiss  the  foot  of  their  departed  sovereign. 
He  was  as  much  beloved  as  his  grandsons  were  hated  ; the 
manner  of  his  death  also,  which  was  manifestly  caused  by 
those  for  whose  welfare  he  had  been  so  constantly  solicitous, 
awakened  universal  compassion. 

1 his  pontiff  was  distinguished  by  many  and  varied  talents  ; 
he  possessed  extraordinary  sagacity,  his  position  was  one  of 
supreme  elevation  * but  how  impotent,  how  insignificant  does 
even  the  most  exalted  of  mortals  appear,  when  placed  in 
contrast  with  the  grand  and  ceaseless  course  of  events.  In 
all  that  he  proposes  or  can  effect  he  is  limited  and  held  back 
by  the  span  of  time,  which  bounds  his  view,  and  which  yet, 
with  its  transitory  interests,  is  to  him  as  the  weight  of  eternity  • 
he  is  besides  fettered  by  the  personal  considerations  incident 


Dandolo  : “ II  Rev“"^.  Farnese  si  risolve  di  non  voler  che  casa  sua 
restasse  priva  di  Roma  e se  ne  messe  alla  forte. — S.  S.  accortasi  di 
questa  contraoperatione  del  Rev">«.  Farnese  me  la  comunicö  il  di  de’ 
morti,  in  gran  parte  con  grandissima  amaritudine,  et  il  di  dietro  la 
mattma  per  tempo  se  ne  ando  alla  sua  vigna  di  Monte  Cavallo  per 
^rcar  transtullo,  dove  si  incolero  per  tal  causa  con  esso  Rev"'°.  Farnese. 
Gh  fu  trovato  tutto  l’interiore  nettissimo,  d’  haver  a viver  anco'r  qualche 
anno,  se  non  che  nel  core  tre  goccie  di  sangue  agghiaciato,  (this  is 
evidently  an  error),  giudicati  dal  moto  della  colera.”  flnternallv  he 
was  found  m the  most  healthy  state,  and  as  one  likely  to  live  some 
years  ; but  there  were  three  drops  of  coagulated  blood  in  his  heart. 
judged  to  have  been  caused  by  the  movements  of  anger.] 
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to  bis  Position ; these  occupy  bis  every  bour,  occasionally, 
perbaps,  to  bis  comfort  and  enjoyment,  but  more  frequently 
to  bis  sorrow  and  regret ; tbus  is  be  but  too  often  overborne 
by  bis  cares.  He  departs,  but  tbe  destinies  of  bumanity 
make  no  pause^  tbey  move  on  to  tbeir  completion. 


2.  JULIUS  III— MARCELLUS  II 

A group  of  cardinals  bad  assembled  around  tbe  altar  of 
tbe  cbapel  during  tbe  conclave  ; tbey  were  talking  of  tbe 
difbculties  tbat  presented  tbemselves  in  tbe  cboice  of  a pope. 
“Take  me,”  said  one  of  tbe  number,  Cardinal  Monte,  “and 
tbe  next  day  I will  cboose  you  for  my  favourites  and  inti- 
mates  from  tbe  wbole  College  of  cardinals.”  “ Wbat  say 
you  ? Sball  we  really  elect  bim  ? ” inquired  anotber,  Sfon- 
drato,  as  tbey  were  about  to  separate.^  Monte  was  con- 
sidered  irascible  and  impetuous,  in  many  otber  respects  too 
be  was  an  unlikely  cboice.  “ Few  bets  would  be  taken  on 
bis  cbance,”  says  a writer  of  tbe  day.  It  nevertbeless  did 
so  bappen  tbat  be  was  elected  (on  tbe  ;tb  of  February,  1550). 
Pie  bad  formerly  been  cbamberlain  to  Julius  II,  and  in 
bis  memory  be  took  tbe  name  of  Julius  III. 

Duke  Cosimo  bad  largely  contributed  to  tbis  election ; 
and  wben  it  became  known  at  tbe  imperial  court,  every  face 
was  ligbted  up  witb  joy.  For  to  tbe  bigb  pre-eminence  of 
power  and  fortune,  to  wbicb  tbe  emperor  bad  attained,  was 
now  to  be  added  tbe  ascent  of  tbe  papal  throne  by  a man 
wbom  be  migbt  firmly  calculate  on  finding  devoted  to  bis 
interests.  It  seemed  probable  tbat  public  affairs  would  now 
take  anotber  course. 

Tbe  emperor  still  adbered  firmly  to  bis  wisb  for  tbe  re- 
establisbment  of  tbe  council  at  Trent,  still  boping  to  compel 
tbe  attendance  of  tbe  Protestants  and  tbeir  Submission  to  its 

^ Dandolo,  Relatione,  1551:  “ Questo  Rev’"°.  di  Monte  se  ben 
subito  in  consideratione  di  ogn’  uno,  ma  all’  incontro  ogn’  uno  parlava 
tanto  della  sua  colera  e subitezza  che  ne  passö  mai  che  di  pochissima 
scommessa.” 
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authority.  The  new  pope  assented  cordially  to  this  proposal. 
He  set  forth  the  difficulties  that  were  in  fact  inseparable 
from  the  whole  affair,  but  was  extremely  solicitous  to  prevent 
his  caution  from  being  considered  a mere  subterfuge ; he 
made  repeated  declarations  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and 
athrmed  that  having  acted  through  his  whole  life  without 
dissimulation,  he  would  continue  to  do  so.  He  decreed  the 
re-assemblage  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  fixed  the  period 
in  the  spring  of  1551,  intimating  that  he  did  so  “ without 
compact  or  condition.”  ^ 

The  assent  of  the  pope  was  then  fully  secured,  but  there 
was  still  much  to  be  achieved. 

At  the  instance  of  Julius,  a decree  of  the  Sacred  College 
had  reinstated  Ottavio  Farnese  in  the  possession  of  Parma ; 
the  emperor  was  not  averse  to  this,  negotiations  had  been 
for  some  time  in  progress,  and  there  was  good  hope  of  a 
fair  understanding  between  them.  But  Charles  could  not 
resolve  on  resigning  Piacenza  also,  and  even  retained  such 
places  as  Gonzaga  had  seized  in  the  territory  of  Parma. 
Thus  Ottavio  continued  to  maintain  himself  in  the  attitude 
of  war. 2 So  many  injuries  had  been  committed,  so  many 
offences  offered  by  each  to  the  other,  that  return  to  mutual 
confidence  was  impossible.  The  death  of  Paul  had  doubtless 
deprived  his  grandsons  of  an  important  support,  but  it  had 
also  given  them  freedom.  No  longer  compelled  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  general  interest,  or  with  that  of  the 
Church,  their  measures  might  now  be  calculated  exclusively 
with  regard  to  their  own  advantage.  We  still  find  Ottavio 
possessed  by  feelings  of  bitter  hatred.  He  insists  that 
his  enemies  are  seeking  to  force  Parma  from  his  grasp, 
and  even  to  rid  their  hands  of  his  own  life,  but  he  de- 
clares  “ that  they  shall  succeed  neither  in  the  one  nor  the 
other.”  * 

' Lettere  del  Nunzio  Pighino,  12  e 15  Aug.  1550:  Inforin. 
Polit.  xix. 

^ Gosselini,  Vita  di.  Ferr.  Gonzaga,  and  the  justificalion  of  Gonzaga, 
from  the  accusation  of  having  caused  the  war  (in  the  third  book)  give 
an  authentic  explanation  to  this  turn  of  affairs. 

^ Lettere  delli  Signori  Farnesiani  per  lo  negotio  di  Parma  : informatt. 
Pol.  xix.  The  above  is  from  a letter  of  Ottavio  to  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Farnese,  Parma,  March  24th,  1551. 
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It  was  in  this  conviction  and  in  such  temper  that  he 
turned  himself  to  King  Henry  II  of  France.  It  was  a 
moment  when  he  might  expect  the  greatest  success. 

Italy  and  Germany  were  filled  with  malcontents. ' What 
the  einperor  ha  1 already  efFected,  whether  in  religious  or 
political  affairs,  with  what  it  was  still  expected  he  would  do, 
had  raised  him  up  innumerable  enemies.  Henry  II  de- 
termined  to  carry  forward  the  anti-Austrian  purposes  of  his 
father  ; he  gave  a truce  to  his  wars  with  England,  formed 
an  alliance  with  Ottavio,  and  took  the  garrison  of  Parma 
into  his  pay.  French  troops  soon  appeared  in  Mirandola 
also,  and  the  banners  of  France  were  seen  to  wave  in  the 
very  heart  of  Italy. 

Pope  Julius  adhered  steadily  to  the  emperor  in  this  new 
complication  of  affairs.  He  thought  it  intolerable  “ that  a 
miserable  worin,  Ottavio  Farnese,  should  presume  to  contend 
with  an  emperor  and  a pope.”  “ It  is  our  will,”  he  declares 
to  his  nuncio,  “ to  embark  in  the  same  ship  with  his  imperial 
majesty,  and  to  entrüst  ourselves  to  the  same  fortune.  We 
leave  to  him,  who  has  the  power  and  the  wisdom,  the  de- 
termination  of  the  course.”  ^ The  desire  of  the  emperor 
was,  that  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the  immediate  and 
forcible  expulsion  of  the  French  and  their  adherents.  The 
imperial  and  papal  troops  united,  soon  took  the  field,  an 
important  fortress  of  the  Parmeggiano  feil  into  their  hands, 
they  laid  the  whole  region  in  ruins,  and  invested  Mirandola 
on  all  sides. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  diese  partial  hostilities  that  the 
power  could  be  found  to  suppress  the  agitations  that  had 
indeed  originated  here,  but  were  now  feit  throughout  Europe. 
Troops  were  in  action  on  every  frontier  where  the  domi- 
nions  of  Erance  met  those  of  the  emperor.  War  had  broken 
out  by  land  and  sea.  The  German  Protestants  had  at  length 
allied  themselves  with  the  French,  and  the  weight  they  cast 

^ Julius  Papa  III  manu  propria,  Instruttione  per  voi  Monsignor 
d’lmola  con  l’Imperatore.  L’ultimo  di  Marzo.  Informatt.  Pol.  xii. 
Ile  gives  the  cause  of  this  close  union  : “Non  per  affetto  alcuno 
humano,  ma  perche  vedemo  la  causa  nostra  esse  con  S.  Mä.  Ceserea  in 
tutti  li  affiri  e massimamente  in  quello  della  religione.”  [Not  for  any 
human  affection,  but  because  we  see  that  our  cause  is  one  with  his 
Imperial  majesty’s,  more  especially  in  affairs  of  religion.] 
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into  the  scale  was  something  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Italians.  Fioni  this  union  there  resulted  an  assault  more 
determined  than  any  that  Charles  had  ever  before  sustained  j 
the  French  ^^ere  in  force  on  the  Rhine,  the  elector  Maurice 
appeared  in  the  lyrol.  The  Veteran  conqueror,  who  had 
taken  up  his  position  on  the  mountain  region  between  Italy 
and  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  both  in  allegiance, 
suddenly  found  his  post  one  of  the  utmost  jeopardy, — his 
enemies  were  victorious,  and  himself  on  the  point  of 
becoming  a prisoner. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  were  instantly  affected  by  this  state 
of  things.  Nevei  could  we  have  beheved,”  said  the  pope, 
“ that  God  would  so  visit  iis.”  ^ He  was  compelled  to  make 
a truce  with  his  enemies  in  April,  1552. 

Mischances  sometimes  occur  that  seem  'not  wholly  un- 
V elcome  to  the  man  they  affect ; they  give  pause  to  a course 
of  action  no  longer  in  harmony  with  his  inclinations  ; they 
provide  him  with  a legitimate  cause,  or  at  the  least  afford 
an  obvious  excuse,  for  departing  from  it. 

It  would  almost  appear  that  Julius  feit  his  tribulation  to 
be  of  this  character  ; the  sight  of  his  States  Mied  with  troops 
and  his  tieasury  drained  of  its  resources,  had  already  become 
oppressive  and  painful  to  him ; nor  did  he  always  think  him- 
self well  treated  by  the  imperial  ministers.^  The  council 
too,  was  presenting  him  with  matter  for  serious  uneasiness! 
bmce  the  appearance  of  the  German  deputies,  to  whom 
promises  of  reformation  had  been  given,  the  proceedings 
had  assumed  a holder  aspect.  Even  so  early  as  Jan. 

1 ope  Julius  complained  that  efforts  were  being  made  to  rob 
him  of  his  authonty ; the  Spanish  bishops  sought  to  reduce 
the  chapters  to  a state  of  servile  subjection  on  the  one  hand 
while  they  desired  to  deprive  the  Holy  See  of  the  presenta- 
tion  to  benefices  on  the  other.  But  he  affirmed  his  resolve 
to  endure  no  mvasion  of  his  rights ; under  the  title  of  an 
abuse,  he  would  not  permit  those  prerogatives  to  be  torn 


’ Al  CI.  Crescentio,  131h  April,  1552. 

xix  a xMendoca,  26th  Dec.  1551 : Tnformatt.  Politiche, 

''-e  flo  not  stand  in  need  of  counsel  ; 
requirf.”  respect  ; assistance  indeed  we  might 
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from  him  that  were  no  abuse,  but  an  essential  attribute  of 
bis  legitimate  power.^  Alfairs  Standing  thus,  the  attack  of 
the  Protestants,  by  which  the  council  was  broken  up,  could 
not  bave  been  altogether  displeasing  to  the  pope.  He  lost 
no  time  in  decreeing  the  Suspension  of  the  assembly,  and 
thus  freed  himself  from  disputes  and  pretensions  in- 
numerable. 

From  that  time  Julius  III  never  applied  himself  earnestly 
to  political  affairs.  It  is  true  that  the  people  of  Siena, 
whose  townsman  he  was  by  the  mother’s  side,  accused  him 
of  supporting  Duke  Cosimo  in  his  attacks  on  their  freedom  ; 
but  the  falsehood  of  this  accusation  was  proved  by  a sub- 
sequent  judicial  inquiry.  It  was  rather  Cosimo  who  had 
cause  for  complaint,  the  pope  having  taken  no  Steps  to 
prevent  the  Florentine  exiles— the  most  inveterate  enemies 
of  this  his  ally — from  assembling  and  arming  themselves 
within  the  States  of  the  Church. 

The  Villa  of  “ Papa  Giulio,”  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  is 
still  visited  by  the  stranger.^  Restored  to  the  presence  of 
those  times,  he  ascends  the  spacious  Steps  to  the  gallery, 
whence  he  overlooks  the  whole  extent  of  Rome,  from  Monte 
Mario,  with  all  the  windings  of  the  Tiber.  The  building  of 
this  palace,  the  laying  out  of  these  gardens,  were  the  daily 
occupation  and  conti nual  delight  of  Pope  Julius.  The  plan 
was  designed  by  himself,  but  was  never  completed ; every 
day  brought  with  it  some  new  Suggestion  or  caprice,  which 
the  architects  must  at  once  set  themselves  to  realize.  Here 
the  pontitf  passed  his  days,  forgetting  all  the  rest  of  the 
World.  He  had  promoted  the  advancement  of  his  Connec- 
tions to  a very  fair  extent ; Duke  Cosimo  had  conferred  on 

’ Al  Cardinal  Crescendo,  l6th  Jan.  1552:  “Non  sarä  vero,”  he 
exclaiins,  “non  comportaremo  mai,  prima  lassaremo  ruinare  il  mondo. 
[It  never  shall  happen,  we  will  never  endure  it,  we  will  rather  let  the 
whole  World  go  to  ruin.]  _ 

* Vasari.  Boissard  describes  its  extent  at  that  time:  “ Occupat 
fere  omnes  colles  qui  ab  urbe  ad  pontem  Milvium  protenduntur.  He 
celebrates  their  splendour,  and  gives  us  some  of  their  inscripdons  ; foi 
example — “ Honeste  voluptarier  cunctis  fas  honestis  eslo.  Arid, 
especially — “ Dehinc  proximo  in  templo  Deo  ac  divo  Andreae  gratias 
agunto  (the  visitors,  I imagine)  vitamque  et  salutem  Julio  HI  Pont'. 
Maximo,  Balduino  ejus  fratri,  et  eorum  familiae  universae  plurimam  et 
aeternam  precantor.”  Julius  died  on  the  23rd  March,  1555* 
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them  the  domains  of  Monte  Sansovino,  which  was  the  cradle 
of  their  race;  the  emperor  had  invested  them  with  Novara  ; 
and  he  had  himself  bestowed  on  them  the  dignities  of  the 
ecclesiastical  States  and  Camerino.  A certain  favoiirite  he 
had  made  Cardinal,  in  fulfilment  of  a promise.  This  was  a 
young  man  who  had  caught  the  pope’s  attention  in  Parma, 
when,  being  but  a chiid,  he  was  seized  by  an  ape,  and  dis- 
played  so  much  courage,  that  Julius,  pleased  with  his 
conduct,  adopted  and  brought  him  up,  always  shewing  him 

great  affection;  but  unhappily  this  constituted  his  only 
merit. 

The  pontiff  desired  to  forward  theinterests  of  his  family, 
and  those  of  his  favourite ; but  he  was  not  inclined  to  involve 
himself  in  dangerous  perplexities  on  their  account.  The 
pleasant  and  blameless  life  of  his  villa  was  that  which,  as  w’^e 
have  said,  was  best  suited  to  him.  He  gave  entertainments, 
w'hich  he  enlivened  with  proverbial  and  other  modes  of 
expression,  that  sometimes  mingled  blushes  with  the  smiles 
of  his  guests.  In  the  important  afifairs  of  the  Church  and 
State  he  took  no  other  share  than  was  absolutely  inevitable. 


Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  manifest  that  neither 
Lhurch  nor  State  could  greatly  prosper.  The  discord  between 
the  two  great  Catholic  powers  became  ever  more  and  more 
dangerous  and  threatening;  the  German  Protestants  had 
recovered  themselves  efifectually  from  their  defeat  of  1C47 
and  now  displayed  a more  imposing  aspect  than  they  had 
ever  before  assumed.  Of  the  Catholic  reformation  so  often 
ooked  for,  there  could  now  be  no  further  hope  ; the  fact 
w^ould  not  permit  concealment— the  prospects  of  the  Roman 
church  were,  m all  directions,  ambiguous  and  gloomy. 

of  that  church  a more  severe  spirit  of  action,  a feelin^ 
mtensely  reprobating  the  whole  life  and  conduct  of  so  manf 

nnntiff?  c:  ’ ^ ‘“8*  thechoiceof  thl 

pontiff?  So  much  was  always  dependent  on  the  personal 

character  of  the  pope  ! for  this  cause  it  was  that  the  Lpreme 

di^nity  was  made  elective  j since  thus  it  mightbe  hoped  that 
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a man  truly  representing  the  prevalent  spirit  of  the  Church 
would  be  placed  at  the  head  of  her  government. 

'riie  more  strict  religious  party  possessed  no  prepon- 
derating  influence  in  the  Church  until  after  the  death  of  Julius 
1 il.  That  ponthf  had  frequently  feit  himself  restrained,  and 
his  undignified  demeanour  reproved,  by  the  presence  of 
Cardinal  Marcello  Cervini.  It  was  on  this  prelate  that  the 
choice  feil.  He  ascended  the  papal  seat  on  the  iith  of 
April,  1555,  as  Marcellus  IL 

Idie  whole  life  of  the  new  pontifif  had  been  active,  and 
free  from  the  shadow  of  reproach  ; that  reform  in  the  Church, 
of  which  others  only  talked,  he  had  exemplified  in  his  ovvn 
person.  “ I had  prayed,”  says  a Contemporary,  “ that  a pope 
might  be  granted  to  us  by  whom  those  words  of  fair  import, 
church,  council,  reform,  might  be  raised  from  the  contempt 
into  which  they  had  fallen  : by  this  election  my  hopes 
received  fulfilment,  my  wish  seemed  to  have  become  a 
reality.”  ^ “ The  opinion,”  says  another,  “ entertained  of  this 

pope’s  worth  and  incomparable  wisdom,  inspired  the  world 
with  hope.  If  ever  it  be  possible  for  the  Church  to  extin- 
guish  heresy,  to  reform  abuse,  and  compel  purity  of  life,  to 
heal  its  divisions,  and  once  again  be  united,  it  is  by  Marcellus 
that  this  will  be  brought  about.”  ^ Thus  it  was^  that 
Marcellus  commenced  his  reign.  All  his  acts  were  in  the 
same  spirit.  He  would  not  permit  his  kindred  to  approach 
the  Capital ; he  made  various  retrenchments  in  the  expen- 
diture  of  the  court ; and  is  said  to  have  prepared  a 
memorial  of  the  different  ameliorations  that  he  proposed 
to  effect  in  the  ecclesiastical  institutions.  His  first  effort 
was  to  restore  divine  worship  to  its  due  solemnity  ; all  .his 
thoughts  were  of  reform,  and  the  council  needful  to  that 
effect.  In  political  affairs  he  determined  on  a neutrality, 
by  which  the  emperor  was  perfectly  satisfied.  “ But  the 
world,”  as  his  contemporaries  remark,  “ was  not  worthy  of 
him.”  They  apply  to  the  pontifif  those  words  of  Virgil  relating 
to  another  Marcellus  : “ Fate  permitted  the  world  to  have 

* Seripando  al  Vescovo  di  Fiesoie  : Lettere  di  Principi,  iii.  162. 

* Lettere  di  Principi,  lii.  141.  The  editor  is  here  speaking  in  his 
own  person. 

3 Petri  Polidori  de  Vita  Marcelli  II  Commentarius,  1744,  p.  119. 
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sight  of  him  only,”  On  the  twenty-second  day  of  his  ponti- 
ficate  he  died. 

We  can  say  nothing  of  the  residts  prodiiced  by  so  short 
an  administration.  Biit  even  this  commencement,  this 
election  even,  sufifices  to  shew  the  spirit  that  was  beginning 
to  prevail.  It  continued  predominant  in  the  next  conclave, 
and  was  exemplified  in  the  choice  of  the  most  rigid  among  all 
the  cardinals.  Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa  came  forth  from  that 
assembly  as  pope,  on  the  2 3rd  of  May,  1555. 


3.  TAUL  IV 

Frequent  mention  has  already  been  made  of  this  pontiff, 
who  is  the  same  Caraffa,  the  founder  of  the  Theatines,  the 
restorer  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  Speaker  who  so  essen- 
tially  contributed  to  the  confirmation  of  the  ancient  doctrines 
in  the  council  of  Trent.  If  there  were  a party  whose  purpose 
it  was  to  reinstate  Catholicism  in  all  its  strictness,  not  only 
was  it  a member  of  that  party,  but  its  founder  and  chief  who 
now  ascended  the  papal  throne.  Paul  IV  had  already  com- 
pleted  his  seventy-ninth  year,  but  his  deep-set  eyes  still 
retained  all  the  fire  of  youth  : he  was  extremely  tall  and 
thin,  walked  with  rapid  Steps,  and  seemed  all  nerve  and 
miiscle.  His  personal  habits  were  subjected  to  no  rule  or 
Order ; frequently  he  passed  the  night  in  study,  and  slept 
in  the  day, — woe  then  to  the  servant  who  should  enter  the 
apartraent  before  his  bell  had  rung.  In  all  things  it  was  his 
custom  to  follow  the  impulse  of  the  moment ; ^ but  this 
impulse  was  regulated  by  a mood  of  mind  formed  in  the 
practice  of  a long  life,  and  become  a second  nature.  He 

^ Relatione  di  M.  Bernarclo  Navagero  (che  fu  poi  cardinale)  alla 
Ser  . Rep'^“,  di  \ enetia,  lornando  di  Roma  Ambasciatore  appresso  del 
Pontefice  Paolo  I V,  1558  : in  many  Italian  libraries,  and  in  ihe  Infonna- 
tioni  Politiche  in  Berlin:  “La  complessione  di  questo  ponlefice  e 
colerica  adusta  : ha  una  incredibil  gravitä  e grandezza  in  tutte  le  sue 
azioni,  et  veramente  pare  nato  al  signoreggiare.”  [The  complexion  of 
this  pontiff  is  adust  and  choleric  ; he  has  incredible  gravity  and  grandeur 
in  all  his  actions,  and  seems  really  born  to  command.] 
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seemed  to  acknowledge  no  other  duty,  no  other  occupation, 
than  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  faith  to  all  its  primitive 
authority.  Characters  of  this  description  arise  from  time  to 
time,  and  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  even  in  the  present 
day.  Their  perceptions  of  life  and  the  world  are  gained 
from  a single  point  of  view  ; the  peculiar  disposition  of  their 
mind  is  so  powerful  that  all  their  opinions  are  tinctured  and 
governed  by  it ; indefatigable  Speakers,  their  manner  derives 
a certaiii  freshness  from  the  earnestness  of  their  souls,  and 
the  System  of  thought  that,  as  by  a kind  of  fatality,  informs 
and  rules  their  whole  being,  is  poured  forth  in  a stream 
inexhaustible.  How  powerfully  do  such  men  act  on  all 
aroimd  them,  when  placed  in  a position  wherein  their 
activity  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  views  and  sentiments, 
wherein  the  power  to  act  is  associated  with  the  will ! What 
might  men  not  expect  from  Paul  IV,  whose  views  and 
opinions  had  never  endured  either  concession  or  compromise, 
but  were  ever  carried  out  eagerly  to  their  utmost  conse- 
quences,  now  that  he  was  raised  to  the  supreme  dignity  ! ^ 
He  was  himself  amazed  at  having  reached  this  point, — he 
who  had  in  no  manner  conciliated  a single  member  of  the 
conclave,  and  from  whom  nothing  was  to  be  expected  but 
the  extreme  of  severity.  He  believed  that  his  election  had 
beeil  determined,  not  by  the  cardinals,  but  by  God  himself, 
who  had  chosen  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
purposes.^ 

“ We  do  promise  and  swear,”  says  he  in  the  bull  that  he 

' Tt  will  be  readily  believed  that  his  character  did  not  secure  the 
approbation  of  all  the  world.  Aretino’s  Capitolo  al  Re  di  1‘rancia 
descnbes  him  thus  : 

“ CarafFa,  ipocrita  infingardo, 

Che  tien  per  coscienza  spirituale 
Quando  si  mette  de  pepe  in  sul  cardo,” 

[Caraffa,  the  lazy  hypocrile,  who  makes  a matter  of  conscience  about 
peppering  a thistle.j 

* Relatione  del  CI'"'*.  M.  Aluise  Mocenigo  K.  ritornato  dalla  Corte 
di  Roma,  1560  (Arch.  Venez.) : “Fu  eletto  pontefice  contra  il  parer  e 
credere  di  ogn’  uno  e forse  anco  di  se  stesso,  come  S.  S.  propria  mi 
disse  poco  inanzi  morisse,  che  non  avea  mai  compiaciuto  ad  alcuno  e 
che  se  un  cardinale  gli  avea  domandato  qualche  gratia  gli  avea  sempre 
riposto  alla  riversa,  n^  mai  compiaciutolo,  onde  disse : io  non  so  come 
mi  habbiano  eletto  papa,  e concludo  che  Iddio  faccia  li  poiUefici.” 
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published  on  bis  accession  to  the  Holy  See,  “ to  make  it  our 
first  care  that  the  reform  of  the  universal  Church,  and  of  the 
Roman  court,  be  at  once  entered  on.”  The  day  of  his 
coronation  was  signalized  by  the  promulgation  of  edicts 
respecting  monasteries  and  the  religious  Orders.  He  sent 
two  monks  from  Monte  Cassino  into  Spain,  with  command 
to  re-establish  the  discipline  of  the  convents  which  had 
become  lax  and  neglected.  He  appointed  a congregation  for 
the  promotion  of  reforms  in  general ; this  consisted  of  three 
classes,  in  each  of  which  were  eight  cardinals,  fifteen  prelates, 
and  fifty  learned  men  of  differing  ranks. 

P he  articles  to  be  discussed  by  them,  in  relation  to  the 
appointments  to  clerical  Offices  and  collation  to  benefices, 
were  submitted  to  the  universities.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
new  pope  proceeded  with  great  earnestness  in  the  work  of 
reform.^  Phe  spiritual  tendency  which  had  hitherto  afifected 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  hierarchy  only,  now  seemed  to  gain 
possession  of  the  papal  throne  itself,  and  promised  to  assume 
the  exclusive  guidance  of  all  affairs  diiring  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  IV. 

But  now  came  the  question  of  what  part  he  would  take 
in  relation  to  the  general  movements  of  the  political  world. 

The  Principal  direction  once  given  to  a government, 
and  gradually  become  identified  witb  its  very  existence,  is 
not  readily  susceptible  of  change. 

A desire  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  heavy  pre- 
pondeiance  of  Spain  must  ever  have  been  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  popes ; and  at  the  accession  of  Paul  the 
moment  seemed  to  have  come  when  this  wish  appeared  to 
be  within  the  possibility  of  realization.  The  war  proceed- 
ing,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  movements  of  the  Farnesi, 
was  the  most  unfortunate  one  ever  undertaken  by  Charles  V. 
He  was  closely  pressed  in  the  Netherlands ; Germany  had 
deserted  his  interests ; Italy  was  no  longer  failhful  to  him  ; 
he  could  not  rely  even  on  the  houses  of  Este  and  Gonzaga ; 
he  was  himself  ill,  and  weary  of  life.  I question  whether 
any  pontiff,  not  immediately  attached  to  the  imperial  party, 
could  have  found  strength  to  withstand  the  temptations 
presented  by  this  state  of  things. 

Bromato,  Vita  di  Paolo  IV,  lib.  ix.  § ii , § xvii.  (ii.  224,  289^). 
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In  the  case  of  Paul  IV  they  were  more  than  commonly 
powerful.  Born  in  the  year  1476,  he  had  seen  his  native 
Italy  in  all  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  her  fifteenth  Century, 
and  his  very  soul  clung  to  this  remembrance.  He  would 
sometimes  compare  the  Italy  of  that  period  to  a well-tuned 
instrument  of  four  strings, — these  last  being  formed  by 
Naples,  Milan,  Venice,  and  the  States  of  the  Church.  He 
would  then  utter  maledictions  on  the  memory  of  Alfonso 
and  Lodovico  il  Moro  : “ Lost  and  unhallowed  souls,”  as  he 
said,  ■“  whose  discords  had  disturbed  that  harmony.”  ^ That 
from  their  time  the  Spaniard  should  have  become  master  in 
the  land,  was  a thought  that  he  could  in  no  way  learn  to 
bear.  d'he  house  of  Caraffa,  whence  he  derived  his  birth, 
was  attached  to  the  French  party,  and  had  frequently  taken 
arms  against  the  Castilians  and  Catalonians.  _ ln  1528  they 
again  joined  the  French  •,  and  it  was  Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa 
who  advised  Paul  III  to  seize  Naples  in  i547-  this 
party  spirit  came  other  causes  in  aid  : Caraffa  had  constantly 
affirmed  that  Charles  favoured  the  Protestants  from  jealousy 
of  the  pope,  and  that  “ the  successes  of  those  heretics  were 
attributable  to  no  other  than  the  emperor.”  ^ Charles  knew 
Caraffa  well ; he  once  expelled  him  from  the  council  formed 
for  the  administration  of  affairs  in  Naples,  and  would  never 
permit  him  to  hold  peaceful  possession  of  his  ecclesiastical 
employments  within  that  kingdom  ; he  had,  moreover,  niade 
earnest  remonstrance  against  Caraffa’s  declamations  in  the 
consistory.  All  these  things,  as  may  readily  be  supposed, 
did  but  increase  the  virulence  of  the  pope’s  enmity.  He 
detested  the  emperor  as  Neapolitan  and  as  Italian,  as 
Catholic  and  as  pope:  there  existed  in  his  soul  no  other 
passions  than  that  for  reform  of  the  Church  and  his  hatred 
of  Charles. 

The  first  act  of  Paul  was  to  lighten  various  imposts,  and 
to  permit  the  importation  of  corn.  A statue  was  erected 

^ “ Infelici  quelle  aniine  di  Alfonso  d’Aragona  e Ludovico  duca  di 
Milano,  che  furono  li  piimi  che  guastarono  cosi  nobil  instrumento 
d’Italia”  [who  first  spoiled  that  noble  instrument  Italy].— Navagero. 

- Memoriale  dato  a Annibale  Rucellai,  Sept.  1555  (Informatt.  Pol. 
tom.  xxiv.) ; Chiamava  liberamente  la  S.  Cesarea  fautore  di  neretici 
e di  scismatici.” 
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to  him  for  these  benefits,  and  it  was  not  without  a certain 
Sense  of  self-complacency  that  he  viewed  this,  whiie,— in  the 
midst  of  bis  splendid  court,  and  surrounded  by  a glitteriiw 
Än«  h™ 'hemos 

came  crowdin^  f ambassadors  who 

came  crowdmg  from  all  countries  to  bis  presence  'Rnt 

SrerÖr  Tb,f  “'"Vu  f "'»h  the 

of  Us  Dartv  f r"  to  the  cardinals 

nis  party,  that  a pope  so  inimical  to  himself  had  been 

Chosen;  his  adherents  held  suspicious  meetings;  some  of 

IhTuT  “"‘"f  ®hips  from  Civitä  Cchk 

tot  had  previously  been  taken  from  them  by  the  French  ■’ 

vas:arPaL'‘th°e'’o^  Such  of  h.s 

yassals  and  the  cardinals,  as  were  imperialists,  he  arrested 

mstantly,  conhscatmg  the  whole  property  of  those  who  fled 

Nor  was  th.s  enough.  The  alliance  Vith  France  wWch 

Paul  III  neyer  could  resolve  on  completing,  was  entSä 

nto  w,th  httle  hesitation  by  Paul  IV.  He  drclared  tto 

ftom  th^ t ALies  o?  Spalt  aTd^'dil^otdestUoT  set'g^ 

Naples,  called  mang.aguerra,  his  usual  drink,^  and  pour 

Caraffa“döve°S  contien^'il'''  't'»»  Casa  a nome  del  CI 

ppa  IV0.0  iv"  ,rre"atöLS‘^V  guerra  S 

Polit.  XXIV.  ’ ^555-  Also  m the  Informatt. 

giorno  :TuoT°esser  di  niangiare  due  volle  il 

pontificato  25  piatti  non  bastavan^  h 1’  ^ Pnncipio  del 

niangiar  il  vino  6 potente  e taX-Ho  che 

potria  quasi  tagliare  diinanda<;i-^m^  ^ spesso  che  si 

di  Napoli  : d?p^  pat  semp  e 4no 

lavars  i denti.  _ Stava  a maZare  in  pubW^^^^^^  /• 

sino  all  idtima  indispositionefche  fu  riniitafT  altri  pontefici, 

J appetito  : consumava  qualche  volta  tre  h c,  quando  perdette 

levar.si  da  mensa,  entrando  in  vari/  ml-  ^ ? ^^™P°  ^^dere  al 

et  usando  moltevolte  in  quel  imneto  a d I’occasione, 

niis  custom  is^  o eätCce  a dTv  . ^ 

VüL.  I.  ^ he  must  be  served  very 
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forth  torrents  of  stormy  eloquence,  against  those  schismatic 
and  heretics,  those  accursed  of  God,  that  evil  generation  of 
lews  and  Moors,  that  scum  of  the  world,  and  other  titles 
equally  complimentary,  bestowed  with  unparing  l'^erality 
oT  every  thing  Spanish;^  but  he  consoled  himself  with 
[l^e  promise,  ‘‘ thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  hon  and  adder 
the  young  hon  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou 
foot.”  The  time  was  now  come  when  the  Emperor  Charles 
and  King  Philip  should  receive  the  punishment  due  to  their 
He'  the  pope  would  -Aict  .t  and  ^uld  free 
Ttalv  from  their  grasp.  If  others  would  not  listen  to  nor 
Support  him,  the  future  world  should  at  least  have  to  te  1, 

3 an  old  Itahan,  so  near  to  his  8'--. nte" 
rather  have  been  employed  m preparing  for  it,  had  enter 
lamS  thLe  lofty  purposes.  We  will  not  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  negotiations  which  he  carried  on  undei  the 
fnfluence  of  these  feelings.  ^yhen  the 

truce  with  Spain,"  unmindful  of  an  agreement  that  they  had 

delicately  : eats  his 

Sa  heady^U  .s  a UacU 

tTIhTTinkf  hj^s  pe^ple  call 

cut  it  After  his  nifa  pes^  ti U 

“washing  his  teeth.  ^,^ered  mortal,  when  he  lost  his 

his  last  “Aspos'uon, 

Sfrig  fo  thnccTsion,  and  in  the  heat  of  this  he  somettmes  u.tered 
things  of  secrecy  and  importance  ] natione  Spagnola,  che 

1 Navagero:  “ Mai  parlava  di  _S3I  . e de  a seine  di  Giudei 

non  gU  chiamasse  eretici,  scismatici,  e n jggj.ja  d’Italia,  che  fosse 

e di  Mori,  feccia  del  inondo,_  » The  despatches  of  the 

?;rnch  :rb3Trr:rrfnU  olthese  ontbreah.;  those,  fot  exantple.  of 

De  Lansac  and  D’Avanyon,  i"  R*'“-  d by  the  Caraffa,  when 

a The  accotmt  of  the  ;nc«di  luy  "|;P;““‘‘Nat'agero,  is  extremely 
this  truce  was  first  named  to  the  , § . ^ CP  Caraffa,  se  have- 

characteristic  : ‘‘ Doniandando  lo 

vano  avviso  alcuno  delle  re  ( apertamente  il 

ridendo,  quasi  volesseio  due,  si  ^ 

pontefice,  che  questa  ^pcruente  il  quäle  si  come  consold  tutta 

diineno  venne  1 avviso  il  giorno  S » ^ j g^  al  cardinale, 

Roma  cosi  diede  tanto  tnavagho  e tanta  moles  P P^^ 

che  non  lo  poterono  Cardinal  Gart, fta 

sarebbero  la  ruina  del  nionf^o-  [As  S looked  at  each  oiher 

ifthey  had  received  intelligence  of  the  truce  , uiey 
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entered  into  with  himself,  he  sent  his  nephew,  Carlo  Caraffa, 
to  France,  where  the  different  parties  contending  for  power 
in  that  country  were  gradually  gained  over  to  his  interests. 
T.  he  Montmorencies  and  the  Guises,  the  wife  of  the  French 
king  and  his  mistress,  were  equally  won  to  aid  the  pontiff 
in  promoting  a new  ombreak  of  hostilities.^  Paul  secured 
a vigorous  Italian  ally  also  in  the  person  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara ; nothing  less  was  talked  of  than  completely  revo- 
lutionizing  Italy.  Neapolitan  and  Florentine  exiles  filied 
the  Curia ; their  restoration  to  their  homes  seemed  now 
approaching , the  papal  fiscal  instituted  a legal  process 
against  the  Emperor  Charles  and  King  Philip,  in  which 
the  excommunication  of  those  princes,  and  the  release  of 
their  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  M^as  roundly 
threatened.  The  Florentines  always  declared  that  they  held 
p'ositive  evidence  of  a design  to  include  the  house  of  Medici 
in  the  downfall  of  the  Spanish  power.^  Active  preparations 
were  everywhere  made  for  war,  and  the  whole  character  of 
the  Century  seemed  about  to  suffer  change,  and  become 
matter  of  question. 

But  meanwhile  how  different  a position  was  this  pon- 
ificate  assummg  from  that  which  it  had  been  expected  to 
take  up  . All  purposes  of  reform  were  set  aside  for  the 
struggles  of  war,  and  these  last  entailed  consequences  of  a 
totally  opposite  character. 

th»  1k  ® Cardinal,  had  most  sternly  opnosed 

the  abuses  of  nepousm,  and  had  denounced  them  evS  to 
IS  own  penl,  was  now  seen  to  abandon  himself  entirelv  to 

h rf  Tf  • Caraffa,  who  had  passed 

his  whole  hfe  amidst  the  excesses  and  license  of  camps  =■  was 

now  raised  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal,  though  Paul  himself  had 

offen  declared  of  htm,  that  “ his  arm  was  dyed  in  blood  to 

laughing,  as  if  they  would  sav,  as  indeed  th<»  1 • -i 

afterwards,  that  there  was  but  slight  hope^of  thlf-  veTlhP^'"^ 
came  the  news,  which  so  annnvpH  ^ ^cxt  day 

comforted  all  Rome),  that  they  Luid  not^LLSf  tSr 

said,  “ This  truce  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  world.”l  I aul 

Collect.  Univers  tom’ xxxvii;  tirR  tt 
Memoires,  Villars,  ib.  tom.  xxxv.  277  xxxvin.  358.  Especially 

^ Gussoni : Relatione  di  Toscana.  ’ 

babon,  in  Ribier,  ii.  745.  Villars,  p.  255. 
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the  elbow  ” Carlo  had  found  means  to  gain  over  the 
feeble  old  man ; he  contrived  to  be  occasionally  surprised 
bv  bim  in  seeming  prayer  before  the  crucifix,  and  apparent  y 
suffering  agonies  of  remorsed  But  still  further  was  theunc  e 
propitiated  by  the  virulent  enmity  of  bis  nephew  to  the 
Spaniards  ; this  was  their  true  bond  of  umon.  Cailo  Caratta 
had  taken  military  Service  with  the  emperor  in  Germany, 
but  complained  that  he  had  met  with  neglect  only  as  his 
re  ward.  A prisoner,  from  whom  he  expected  a large  ransom, 
had  been  taken  from  him,  nor  had  he  been  suffered  to  ho  d 
possession  of  a priory  belonging  to  the  Order  M^a  ‘o 
which  he  had  been  nommated.  All  these  things  h 
awakened  his  hatred  and  made  him  thirst  _for  vengeance. 
This  state  of  feeling,  Paul  allowed  to  starid  m *e  Place  of 
all  the  virtues  Carlo  wanted ; he  could  find  no  wo 
eloquent  enough  to  praise  him,  declarmg  that  the  papal 
seat  had  never  possessed  a more  efficient  servant ; 
over  to  him  the  greater  part,  not  only  of  the  civil,  ^ut  even 
of  the  ecclesiastical  administration,  and  was  perfectly  satisfi 
that  he  should  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  whatever  acts  of 

favour  were  received  from  the  court. 

On  his  other  nephews  the  pontiff  would  not  lor  some 
time  bestow  a glance  of  kindness ; it  was  not  until  they  had 
evinced  their  participation  in  his  anti-Spanish  rnania,  th 
they  were  received  to  his  graceA  Never  could  any  one 
have  anticipated  what  he  next  did.  Declarmg  that  he 
Colonna,  “ those  incorrigible  rebels  agamst  God  and  the 
Church,”  however  frequently  deprived  of  their  castles,  had 

always  managed  to  regain  them,  he  fortr^sL  to 

should  be  amended ; he  would  give  those  f°rtt^es  ^ 
vassals  who  would  know  how  to  hold  them.  ihereupon 
he  divided  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Colonna  among 
hfs  neXws  making  the  elder  duke  of  Palliano  and  the 
younger  mar’quis  of  Montebello.  The  cardmals  remamed 


1 Bromato.  ^ u cjmiliter  dux  Palliani 

2 Extractus  processös  inqperiales,  papa  eum 

fa.C,’n  gram  vullu  et  bono  oculcT  [Th^ 

> god  e>;ed 
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silent  when  he  announced  these  purposes  in.their  assembly; 
they  bent  down  their  heatls  and  fixed  their  eyes  to  the 
earth.  The  CarafFa  now  indulged  in  the  most  ambitious 
projects;  the  daughters  of  their  Family  should  marry  into 
that  of  the  French  king,  or  at  least  into  the  ducal  house  of 
Ferrara ; the  sons  thought  of  nothing  less  than  the  posses- 
sion  of  Siena.  To  one  who  spoke  jestingly  concerning  the 
jewelled  cap  of  a child  of  their  house,  the  mother  of  the 
nephews  replied,  “ We  should  rather  be  talking  of  crowns 
than  caps.”  ^ 

And  indeed  every  thing  was  now  depending  on  the  events 
of  the  war  which  then  broke  out,  but  which  certainly  assumed 
no  very  promising  aspect  even  from  the  commencement. 

On  the  act  of  the  fiscal  before  alluded  to,  the  duke  of 
Alva  had  pressed  forward  from  the  Neapolitan  territory  into 
the  States  of  the  Church,  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
Roman  vassals,  whose  confederates  also  aroused  themselves. 
The  papal  garrison  was  driven  out  of  Nettuno,  and  the 
troops  of  the  Colonna  recalled.  Alva  seized  Frosinone, 
Anagni,  Tivoli  in  the  mountains,  and  Ostia  on  the  sea. 
Rome  was  thus  invested  on  both  sides, 

The  pope  had  first  placed  his  reliance  on  his  Romans, 
and  reviewed  them  in  person.  They  marched  from 
Campofiore,  three  hundred  and  forty  columns  armed  with 
<*rc|uebuses,  two  hundred  and  fifty  with  pikes.  In  each 
rank  stood  nine  men  admirably  appointed,  presenting  a 
most  imposing  aspect,  and  commanded  by  officers  who 
were  exclusively  of  noble  birth.  These  troops  passed 
before  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  saluted  them  with 
its  artillery,  to  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter,  where  the  pontiff  had 
stationed  himself  at  a window  with  his  nephews,  and  as 
each  caporion  and  standard-bearer  passed,  his  holiness  be- 
stowed  his  blessing.^  All  this  made  a very  fair  show  but 
these  were  not  the  men  by  whom  the  city  was  to  be  de- 
fended.  When  the  Spaniards  had  approached  near  the 
walls,  a false  alarm,  occasioned  by  a small  body  of  horse, 


^ Bromato,  ix.  16;  ii.  286:  literally,  “Non  esser  quel  tempo  di 
parlar  di  bereite,  ma  di  corone.”  ^ 

2 Diario  di  Cola  Calleine  Romano  del  rione  di  Trastcvcre  dall’  anno 
1521  sino  all  anno  1562,  MS. 
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was  sufficient  to  throw  them  into  such  perfect  confusion, 
that  not  one  man  was  found  remaining  by  his  colours,  The 
pope  saw  that  he  must  seek  elsewhere  for  effectual  aid,  and 
after  a time  Pietro  Strozzi  brought  him  the  troops  that  were 
serving  before  Siena.  With  these  he  succeeded  in  re- 
covering  Tivoli  and  Ostia,  thus  averting  the  most  imminent 
danger. 

But  what  a war  was  this  ! 

There  are  moments  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  it 
would  seem  that  the  actions  of  men  are  influenced  by  motives 
in  direct  Opposition  to  the  principles  and  ideas  that  usually 
govern  their  lives  and  conduct. 

The  duke  of  Alva  might,  in  the  first  instance,  have  con- 
quered  Rome  with  very  httle  difficulty ; but  his  uncle,  Car- 
dinal Giacomo,  reminded  him  of  the  unhappy  end  to  which 
all  had  come  who  had  taken  part  in  the  conquest  under 
Bourbon.  Alva,  being  a good  Catholic,  conducted  the  war 
with  the  utmost  discretion ; he  fought  the  pope,  but  did  not 
cease  to  pay  him  reverence  ^ he  would  fain  take  the  sword 
from  his  holiness,  but  had  no  desire  for  the  renown  of  a 
conqueror  of  Rome.  His  soldiers  complained  that  they  were 
led  against  a mere  vapour,  a mist  and  smoke  that  annoyed 
them,  but  which  they  could  neither  lay  hold  on  nor  stille  at 
its  source. 

And  who  were  those  by  whom  the  pope  was  defended 
against  such  good  Catholics  ? The  most  effective  among 
them  were  Germans,  and  Protestants  to  a man  ! They 
amused  themselves  with  the  saintly  Images  on  the  highways, 
they  laughed  at  the  mass  in  the  churches,  were  utterly  re- 
gardless  of  the  fast  days,  and  did  things  innumerable,  for 
which,  at  any  other  time,  the  pope  would  have  punished 
them  with  death.^  I even  find  that  Carlo  Caraffa  established 

1 Navagero  : “ Fu  nputata  la  piü  esercitata  gente  la  Tedesca  (3,500 
fanti,  other  MSS.  however  give  different  numbers)_e  piu  atta  alla  guerra, 
ma  era  in  tutto  Luterana  : la  Guascona  era  tanto  insolente,  tanto  contro 
l’onor  delle  donne  et  in  torre  la  robba.^  _Gli  offesi  maledicevano 
publicamente  chi  era  causa  di  questi  disordini.”  [Ihe  Germans  were 
considered  the  best  disciplined  and  most  serviceable  troops  the  Gascons 
were  most  insolent:  they  committed  offences  against  female  honour, 
and  were  great  plunderers.  The  injured  publicly  cursed  him  who  was 
the  cause  of  these  disorders.] 
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a very  dose  intimacy  with  the  great  Protestant  leader,  ihe 
Margrave  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg. 

Contradictions  more  perfect,  a contrast  more  complete, 
than  that  displayed  by  these  circumstances,  could  be  scarcely 
iniagined.  Ön  the  one  side  we  have  the  most  fervent  spirit 
of  Catholicism,  which  was  at  least  exemplified  in  the  leader 
(how  different  were  his  proceedings  from  those  of  the  old 
Bourbon  times  !) ; on  the  other,  was  that  secular  tendency 
of  the  papacy,  by  which  even  Paul  IV,  however  earnestly 
condemning  it,  was  seized  and  borne  forward.  Thus,  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  followers  of  his  faith  were  attacking 
him,  while  it  was  by  heretics  and  seceders  that  he  found 
himself  defended  ! But  the  first  preserved  their  allegiance, 
even  while  opposing  his  power ; the  latter  displayed  their 
hostility  to  and  contempt  for  his  person  even  while  in  arms 
to  protect  him. 

It  was  not  until  the  French  auxiliaries  crossed  the  Alps 
that  the  contest  really  began ; these  consisted  of  ten  thou- 
sand  foot  and  a less  numerous,  but  very  brilliant  body  of 
cavalry.  Their  leader  would  most  willingly  have  directed 
his  force  against  Milan,  which  he  believed  to  be  unprepared 
for  defence,  but  he  was  imable  to  resist  the  impulse  by 
which  the  Caraffa  forced  him  towards  Naples,  The  latter 
were  fully  confident  of  finding  numberless  adherents  in  their 
own  country,  they  counted  on  the  assistance  of  the  exiles, 
and  hoped  for  the  rising  of  their  party ; if  not  throughout 
the  kingdom,  yet  certainly  in  the  Abruzzi  and  round  Aquila 
and  Montorio,  where  their  ancestors  had  always  exercised 
an  important  influence,  both  on  the  paternal  and  maternal 
side. 

It  was  manifest  that  in  one  way  or  another  affairs  must 
now  arrive  at  a crisis.  The  papal  power  had  been  too 
often  excited  into  hostility  against  the  Spanish  predomi- 
nance,  not  to  burst  forth  eventually  without  restraint. 

The  pope  and  his  nephews  were  determined  that  matters 
should  proceed  to  extremity.  Not  only  had  Caraffa  accepted 
the  aid  of  the  Protestants,  he  had  even  made  proposals  to 
Solyman  I.  These  were  to  the  effect  that  the  Turkish 
Sovereign  should  abstain  -from  prosecuting  his  wars  in  Hun- 
gary,  and  throw  himself  with  all  his  force  on  the  Two 
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Sicilies.^  Thus  was  a pontifF  entreating  the  help  of  infidels 
against  a Catholic  monarch. 

In  April,  1557,  the  papal  troops  crossed  the  Neapolitan 
frontier.  Holy  Thursday  was  signalized  by  the  conquest 
and  atrocious  pillage  of  Compli,  which  was  full  of  treasure, 
in  part  belonging  to  the  town,  but  also  partly  such  as  had 
been  carried  thither  for  safety.  This  done,  Guise  also 
crossed  the  Tronto,  and  besieged  Civitella. 

But  he  found  the  kingdom  fully  prepared  to  baffle  his 
efforts.  Alva  knew  well  that  there  would  be  no  insurrection 
among  the  people,  so  long  as  he  should  retain  the  iipper 
hand  in  the  country.  He  had  received  a large  grant  of  money 
from  a parliament  of  the  barons.  Queen  Bona  of  Poland,  of 
the  ancient  Family  of  Aragon,  and  a bitter  enemy  of  the 
P'rench,  whohad  shortly  before  arrived  in  her  duchy  of  Bari, 
with  much  treasure,  supplied  him  with  half  a million  of  scudi. 
The  ecclesiastical  revenues  that  should  have  been  sent  to 
Rome  he  poured  into  his  military  ehest  instead,  and  even 
seized  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  churches,  with  the  bells  of 
the  city  of  Benevento,  all  of  which  he  appropriated  to  his 
own  purposes.^  Thus  furnished,  he  proceeded  to  fortify  the 
towns  of  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  as  alsothoseof  the  Roman 
territory  that  still  remained  in  his  hands.  His  army  was 
composed  in  the  usual  manner  of  Germans,  Spaniards,  and 
Italians,  but  was  an  extremely  formidable  one.  He  also 
raised  Neapolitan  centuries  under  the  command  of  the  native 
nobles.  Civitella  was  bravely  defended  by  Count  Santa- 
fiore,  who  had  succeeded  in  rousing  the  inhabitants  to  active 
co-operation,  and  even  to  repel  an  attempt  made  to  take  the 
place  by  storm. 

While  the  kingdom  of  Naples  thus  held  firmly  to  King 


^ His  confessions  in  Bromato  : Vita  di  Paolo  IV,  tom.  ii.  p.  369. 
Bromato  also  gives  iis  good  information  respecting  the  war  ; which  he 
takes  ofien  word  for  word — a fact  he  does  not  conceal— from  a 
voluminous  MS,  by  Norcs,  which  treats  circumstantially  of  this  war, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  many  Italian  libraries, 

^ Giannone : Istoria  di  Napoli,  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  l.  Gosselini  and 
Mambrino  Roseo : Delle  Historie  del  Mondo,  lib,  vii,,  who  give  a 
minute  account  of  this  war,  with  other  writers,  agree  in  attributing 
to  Ferrante  Gonzaga  a large  share  in  the  most  able  measures  taken 
by  Alva. 
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Philip,  and  displayed  onlydevotion  to  his  Service,  the  assail- 
ants,  on  the  contrary,  were  weakened  by  animosities  and 
dissensions.  French  and  Italians,  Guise  and  Montebello, 
all  were  in  the  utmost  discord.  Guise  complained  that  the 
pope  did  not  perform  his  part  in  the  contract  between  them, 
and  neglected  to  send  him  the  promised  supplies.  When 
the  duke  of  Alva  appeared  with  his  army  in  the  Abruzzi, 
towards  the  middle  of  May,  Guise  found  it  advisable  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  retreat  across  the  Tronto ; operations  were 
then  again  transferred  to  the  Roman  territories.  And  now 
was  seen  a war  in  which  both  sides  advanced  and  then 
retreated ; invested  towns  only  to  resign  them,  made  great 
movements,  in  short,  but  on  one  occasion  only  did  they 
come  to  a serious  engagement. 

Marc  Antonio  Colonna  made  demonstrations  against 
Palliano,  which  had  been  taken  from  him  by  the  pope; 
seeing  which,  Giulio  Orsini  hurried  to  its  relief  with  pro- 
visions  and  troops ; 3,000  Swiss  had  arrived  in  Rome  under 
the  command  of  a colonel  from  Unterwalden.  The  pope 
received  them  with  great  delight,  decorated  their  ofihcers 
with  gold  chains  and  knightly  titles,  and  declared  that  this 
was  a legion  of  angels  sent  by  God  for  his  behoof.  These 
were  the  troops  that,  together  with  a few  Companies  of  Italian 
cavalry  and  infantry,  marched  under  the  command  of  Giulio 
Orsini.  They  were  met  by  the  forces  of  Marc  Antonio 
Colonna,  and  once  more  ensued  one  of  those  old  battles  in 
the  manner  of  the  Italian  wars  of  1494-1531,  the  papal 
troops  against  those  of  the  empire,  a Colonna  opposing  an 
Orsini ; the  German  landsknechts,  under  their  distinguished 
leaders,  Caspar  von  Feltz  and  Hans  Walther,  stood  face  to 
face,  as  they  so  often  had  done,  with  their  ancient  antagonists 
the  Swiss.  Once  again  the  combatants  on  either  side  orrayed 
themselves  for  a cause  in  which  neither  feit  the  slightest 
interest,  but  for  which  they  none  the  less  fought  with  deter- 
mined  bravery.^  Hans  Walther  at  length,  “ tall  and  strong  ” 
say  the  Spaniards,  “ as  a giant,”  threw  himself  into  the  midst 
of  a Swiss  Company.  With  a pistol  in  one  hand  and  his 
naked  sword  in  the  other,  he  rushed  upon  the  standard-bearer, 

* I find  ihe  details  of  this  liule  encounter  in  Cabrera  : Don  Felioe 
begundo,  lib.  iii.  p.  189.  ^ 
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whom  he  brought  down,  shooting  him  in  the  side,  at  the 
same  moment  Ihat  he  dealt  him  a fatal  blow  on  the  head. 
The  whole  troop  feil  upon  him,  but  his  lanzknechts  were 
already  at  hand  for  his  Support.  The  Swiss  were  com- 
pletely  broken  and  dispersed,  their  banners,  on  which  had 
been  inscribed  in  large  letters,  Defenders  of  the  faith  and 
of  the  Holy  See,”  were  trampled  in  the  dust,  and  of  the 
eleven  captains  that  went  forth,  their  commander  led  two 
only  back  to  Rome. 

While  this  miniature  war  was  in  progress  here,  the  great 
armies  were  in  action  on  the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  battle  of  St.  Quintin  ensued,  wherein  the  Spaniards 
gained  a complete  victory.  In  France  men  even  wondered 
that  they  did  not  at  once  press  forward  to  Paris,  which  at 
that  moment  they  might  certainly  have  taken4 

Hereupon  Henry  II  writes  to  Guise,  “ I hope,”  he 
remarks,  that  the  pope  will  do  as  much  for  me  in  my  need 
as  I did  for  him  in  his  straits.”  ^ So  little  could  Paul  now 
hope  from  the  aid  of  the  French,  that  it  was  he  on  the  con- 
trary  who  was  called  on  to  help  them.  Guise  declared, 
“that  no  chains  would  now  avail  to  keep  him  in  Italy,’’^ 
and  he  instantly  hurried  with  all  his  forces  to  the  aid  of  his 
embarrassed  sovereign. 

No  force  remaining  that  could  oppose  an  obstacle  to  the 
imperialists  and  troops  of  Colonna,  they  advanced  towards 
Rome,  whose  inhabitants  once  more  saw  themselves  threat- 
ened  with  conquest  and  plunder.  Their  condition  was  all 
the  more  desperate  from  the  fact  that  they  had  little  less  to 
fear  from  their  defenders  than  from  their  enemies.  Düring 
many  nights  they  were  compelled  to  keep  lights  burning  in 
every  window,  and  through  all  the  streets.  A skirmishing 
party  of  Spaniards  which  had  reached  the  gates  was  frightened 
back  by  this  demonstration,  which  was,  however,  a mere 
precaution  against  the  papal  troops ; every  one  murmured. 
The  Romans  wished  their  pope  in  his  grave  a thousand 
times,  and  demanded  that  the  Spanish  army  should  be 
admitted  by  a formal  capitulation. 

1 Monlnc  : Memoires,  p.  Ii6. 

^ Le  Roy  ä Mons.  de  Guise,  in  Ribier,  ii.  p.  75°* 

» Lettera  clel  Duca  di  Palliano  al  C‘.  Caraffa,  Informatt,  Polit.  xxii. 
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So  far  did  Paul  IV  permit  his  alfairs  to  come.  It  was 
not  until  every  enterprise  had  completely  failed,  tili  his  allies 
were  beaten,  his  States  for  the  greater  part  invested  by  the 
enemy,  and  his  Capital  a second  time  menaced  with  ruin, 
that  he  would  bend  himself  to  treat  for  peace. 

This  was  accorded  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  same  spirit 
by  which  they  had  been  actuated  throughout  the  war.  They 
restored  all  such  fortresses  and  cities  of  the  Church  as  had 
been  taken,  and  even  promised  compensation  for  Palliano, 
which  the  Caraffa  had  lost.*  Alva  came  to  Rome;  with 
the  most  profound  reverence  did  he  now  kiss  the  foot  of  his 
conquered  enemy,  the  sworn  adversary  of  his  king  and 
nation.  He  was  heard  to  say  that  never  had  he  feared  the 
face  of  man  as  he  did  that  of  the  pontiff. 

This  peace  seemed  in  every  way  favourable  to  the  papal 
interest ; it  was  nevertheless  utterly  fatal  to  all  the  projects 
hitherto  cherished  by  the  popedom.  Any  further  attempt  to 
throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  must  now  be  abandoned,  and 
accordingly,  none  such  has  ever  (in  the  old  sense  and 
manner)  been  again  brought  forward.  The  influence  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Milan  and  Naples  had  proved  unassailable. 
Their  allies  were  more  than  ever  powerful.  There  had 
been  hope  among  the  Caraffa  of  expelling  Duke  Cosimo 
from  Florence ; but  this  prince  had  not  only  held  firm  his 
grasp,  but  had  seized  on  Siena  likewise,  and  was  now  the 
possessor  of  an  important  sovereignty.  By  the  restitution 
of  Piacenza,  the  Farnesi  had  been  gained  over  to  Philip  II. 
Marc  Antonio  Colonna  had  made  himself  a brilliant  reputa- 
tion,  and  had  fully  restored  the  ancient  lustre  of  his  family. 
For  the  pontiff  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  resign  himself 
to  this  Position  of  affairs.  Bitter  as  was  this  necessity  to 
Paul  IV,  he  yet  feit  that  he  must  submit ; with  what  feelings 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine.  Philip  II  being  on  some 
occasion  called  his  friend,  “ Yes,”  he  replied,  “ my  friend 
who  kept  me  beleaguered,  and  who  thought  to  have  my 
soul!”  It  is  true  that  in  the  presence  of  strangers  he 
compared  Philip  to  the  prodigal  son  of  the  gospel,  but  in 

* A Convention  was  made  between  Carlo  Caraffa  and  the  duke  of 
Alva,  regarding  Palliano,  and  this  was  kept  secret  not  from  the  public 
only,  but  from  the  pope  himself. — ßromato,  ii.  385. 
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the  circle  of  bis  intimates  he  took  care  to  mark  bis  estimation 
of  those  pontiffs  who  had  designed  to  raise  the  kings  of 
France  to  the  imperial  throne ; ^ for  others  he  had  no  praise. 
His  Sentiments  were  what  they  had  alvvays  been,  but  the 
force  of  circLimstances  controlled  him.  There  was  nothing 
more  to  be  hoped  for,  still  less  to  be  undertaken ; he  dared 
not  even  bemoan  himself,  unless  in  the  dosest  secrecy. 

When  once  an  event  is  indeed  accomplished,  it  is 
altogether  useless  for  a man  to  stmggle  against  its  conse- 
quences.  Even  Paul  IV  feit  this,  an  1 after  a certain  time 
his  thoughts  took  another  direction  ; he  experienced  a 
reaction  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  whether  as 
regarded  his  own  administration,  or  the  general  trans- 
formation  brought  about  in  the  papal  position  and  System. 

Other  pontiffs  had  promoted  and  favoured  theirnephews 
from  family  affection,  or  mere  selfish  ambition  to  raise  the 
house  they  sprang  from ; the  nepotism  of  Paul  had  a totally 
different  origin,  his  nephews  were  favoured  because  they 
assisted  his  efforts  against  Spain,  and  because  in  this  contest 
he  considered  them  his  natural  allies  ; that  once  over,  the 
udlity  of  the  nephews  was  at  an  end.  It  is  only  by  success 
that  a man  is  maintained  in  a position  of  great  eminence, 
more  especially  if  it  be  not  acquired  in  a manner  altogether 
legitimate.  Cardinal  Caraffa  had  undertaken  an  embassy  to 
King  Philip,  principally  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  own 
house,  for  which  he  desired  to  receive  the  compensation 
promised  in  lieu  of  Palliano.  He  returned  without  having 
accomplished  any  material  purpose,  and  from  that  time  the 
pope  became  ever  colder  and  colder  towards  him.  The 
Cardinal  soon  perceived  that  he  could  no  longer  decide,  as 
he  had  hitherto  done,  who  should  or  should  not  be  about 
the  psrson  of  his  uncle  ; he  could  no  more  exclude  those 
who  were  inimical  to  himself,  and  rumours  reached  the 
pontiff,  by  which  his  iinfavourable  impressions  of  former 
diys  were  revived  ; a serious  illness  once  seized  the  Cardinal, 

' L’Evesque  d’Angoulesme  au  Roy,  li  Juin,  155^-  Ribier,  ii.  745. 
The  pope  liad  said— “ Que  vous,  sire,  n’estiez  pas  pour  degenAer  de  vos 
predecesseurs,  qui  avoient  toujours  este  conservateurs  et  defenseurs  de 
ce  saiat  siege  ; comme  au  contraire,  que  le  roy  Philippe  tenoit  de  race 
de  le  vouloir  ruiner  et  confondre  entierement,” 
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and  cn  ihis  occasion  his  uncle  paid  himavisit  unexpectedly, 
when  he  found  certain  persons  with  him  whose  reputation 
was  of  the  worst  possible  character.  “ Old  people,”  said 
Paul,  “are  mistmstful,  and  I there  saw  things  ihat  opened  a 
wide  field  for  my  suspicions.”  It  is  obvious  that  only  very 
slight  provocation  was  needed  to  aroiise  the  storm  within  him, 
and  this  was  presented  by  an  occurrence  otherwise  of  little 
importance.  In  the  new-year’s  night  of  15 59)  there  was  a 
tumult  in  the  streets,  during  which  the  young  Cardinal 
Monte,  the  favourite  of  Pope  Julius  before  mentioned,  drew 
his  sw'ord.  This  w^as  related  to  the  pontitf  the  very  next 
morning,  and  he  feit  greatly  offended  wdth  Cardinal  Caraffa 
for  not  saying  a word  about  it.  He  w^aited  some  days,  and 
then  expressed  his  displeasure.  The  court,  ever  delighted 
with  change,  caught  eagerly  at  this  mark  of  disgrace.  T he 
Florentine  ambassador,  on  wdiom  the  Caraffa  had  inflicted 
mortifications  innumerable,  now  made  his  way  to  the 
presence,  and  uttered  the  most  bitter  complaints.  The 
Marchese  della  Valle,  one  of  the  pontiff’s  family,  but  who 
had  never  been  allowed  access  to  him,  found  means  to  get 
a note  placed  in  his  breviary,  in  wLich  certain  of  his  nephew’s 
misdeeds  were  described ; “ if  his  holiness  should  desire 
further  explanations,”  said  this  paper,  “ he  has  but  to  sign 
his  name.”  The  pope  gave  the  required  signature,  and  the 
promised  information  did  not  fail  to  appear. 

Thus,  well  provided  with  causes  for  resentment,  Paul 
appeared  on  the  Qth  of  January  at  the  assembly  of  the 
Inquisition.  He  first  spoke  of  the  nocturnal  riot,  reproved 
Cardinal  Monte  wüth  extreme  severity,  and  repeatedly 
thundered  forth  “ Reform  ! Reform  ! ” The  cardinals, 
usually  so  silent,  had  this  time  the  courage  to  speak. 
“ Holy  father,”  said  Cardinal  Pacheco,  interriipting  the 
Sovereign,  “ reform  must  first  of  all  begin  among  our- 
selves  ! ” The  pope  was  silenced ; those  w^ords  struck 
him  to  the  heart ; the  half-formed  convictions  that  had 
been  gradually  gaining  power  within  him,  w^ere  at  once 
changed  to  palpable  certainty ; he  said  nothing  more  cf 
Cardinal  Monte’s  offences,  but  shut  himself  up  in  his  apan- 
ment,  burning  with  rage,  and  thinking  only  of  his  nephew's. 
Giving  immediate  directions  that  no  Order  proceeding  from 
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Cardinal  Caraffa  should  be  executed,  he  sent  to  demand 
that  minister’s  papers.  Cardinal  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  who  was 
believed  to  be  in  possession  of  all  the  Caraffa  secrets,  was 
iramediately  summoned,  and  compelled  to  swear  that  he 
woiild  disclose  all  he  knew.  Camillo  Orsini  was  called 
from  his  palace  in  the  Campagna,  for  the  same  purpose. 
Those  of  the  more  austere  party,  who  had  long  remarked 
the  proceedings  of  the  nephews  with  disapproval,  now  made 
themselves  heard.  The  old  Theatine,  Don  Geremia,  who 
was  held  to  be  a saint,  passed  long  hours  with  his  holiness, 
who  was  made  acquainted  with  circumstances  that  he  had 
never  suspected,  and  which  equally  excited  his  detestation 
and  horror.  He  feil  into  a state  of  pitiable  agitation,  could 
neither  eat  nor  sleep,  and  passed  ten  days  consumed  by 
fever,  resulting  from  distress  of  mind.  At  length  he  was 
resolved ; and  then  was  seen  to  occur  an  event  for  ever 
memorable,  a pope,  with  self-inflicted  violence,  tearing 
asunder  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  his  kindred.  On  the 
ayth  of  January  a consistory  was  summoned,  wherein  the 
evil  lives  of  his  nephews  were  denounced  with  passionate 
emotion  by  the  grieving  pontiff,  who  called  God  and  the 
World  to  bear  witness  that  he  had  never  known  of  these 
misdoings,  but  had  been  constantly  deceived  by  those  around 
him.  He  deprived  the  accused  of  all  their  Offices,  and  con- 
demned  them  to  banishment,  together  with  their  families. 
The  mother  of  the  nephews,  seventy  years  old,  bent  with 
age,  and  sinking  beneath  her  infirmities,  entreated  for  them, 
throwing  herseif  at  the  pope’s  feet  as  he  entered  the  palace  ; 
but,  though  she  was  herseif  blameless,  he  passed  her  by 
with  harsh  words.  The  young  Marchesa  Montebello  arrived 
in  Rome  from  Naples  at  this  time;  she  found  her  jjalace 
closed  against  her,  at  the  inns  they  refused  to  receive  her, 
she  went  from  door  to  door  in  the  rainy  night,  and  could 
find  no  shelter,  until  in  a remote  quarter,  to  which  no  Order 
had  been  sent,  an  innkeeper  was  found  who  permitted  her  to 
take  refuge  beneath  his  roof.  Cardinal  Caraffa  vainly  offered 
to  constitute  himself  the  pope’s  prisoner,  and  required  to 
have  his  conduct  investigated.  Paul  commanded  the  Swiss 
guard  to  repel  not  himself  only,  but  all  who,  having  been  in 
his  Service,  should  venture  to  approach  the  palace.  He 
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made  but  one  exception ; this  was  in  favour  of  a young 
man,  the  son  of  Montorio,  whom  he  loved  greatly,  and 
made  Cardinal  in  bis  eighteenth  year ; this  youth  he  permitted 
to  remain  aboiit  bis  person,  and  take  part  in  bis  devotional 
exercises ; but  he  was  never  allowed  to  name  bis  banished 
family,  still  less  to  implore  their  forgiveness  ; he  dared  not 
even  hold  the  slightest  intercourse  with  his  father.  The 
misfortunes  of  his  house  aftected  him  all  the  more  painfully 
from  this  restraint,  and  the  suffering  that  he  was  not  permitted 
to  express  in  words,  was  yet  manifest  in  his  face,  and  legible 
in  his  whole  persond 

And  woiild  it  not  be  supposed  that  occurrences  of  this 
character  must  re-act  on  the  mind  of  the  pontiff? 

He  proceeded  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  Im- 
mediately  after  having  pronounced  sentence  against  his 
kindred  with  stormy  eloquence  in  the  consistory,  he  betook 
himself  to  other  business,  and  while  most  of  the  cardinals 
were  paralyzed  by  fear  and  astonishment,  the  pontiff  betrayed 
no  emotion.  The  foreign  ambassadors  were  amazed  by  this 
coolness  of  demeanour.  “ In  the  midst  of  changes  so  un- 
expected  and  so  complete,”  they  remarked,  “ surrounded  by 
ministers  and  servants  all  new  and  stränge,  he  maintains 
himself  steadfastly,  unbending  and  imperturbable ; he  feels 
no  compassion,  and  seems  not  even  to  retain  a remembrance 
of  his  ruined  house.”  Henceforth  it  was  to  a totally  different 
passion  that  he  surrendered  the  guidance  of  his  life. 

I his  change  was  most  certainly  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  of  ever  memorable  effect.  His  hatred  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  hope  of  becoming  the  liberator  of  Italy,  had  hurried 
even  Paul  IV  into  designs  and  practices  utterly  worldly  ; 
these  had  led  him  to  the  endowment  of  his  kinsmen  with 
the  lands  of  the  Church,  and  had  caused  the  elevation  of  a 
mere  soldier  to  the  administration  even  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  They  had  plunged  him  into  deadly  feuds  and 

1 Much  valuable  information  as  to  these  events  may  be  found  in 
rallavicmi,  still  more  in  Bromato.  In  the  Berlin  Informationi,  there  is 
also,  vol.  yiii.  a “ Diario  d’alcune  attioni  piii  notabili  nel  Pontificato 
dl  Paolo  IV  l anno  1558,  sino  alla  sua  morte  ” (beginning  from  the 
loth  bept.  1558).  This  was  not  known  to  either  of  the  above  writers  • 
it  was_  composed  from  personal  observation,  and  bas  supplied  me  with 
much  Information  altogether  new. 
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sanguinary  hostilities.  Events  had  compelled  him  to  aban- 
don  that  hope,  to  siippress  that  hatred,  and  then  were  bis 
eyes  gradually  opened  to  the  reprehensible  conduct  of  those 
about  him.  Against  these  offenders,  alter  a painful  combat 
with  himself,  bis  Stern  justice  prevailed ; he  shook  them  off, 
and  from  that  hour  his  early  plans  of  reformation  were 
resumed,  he  began  to  reign  in  the  manner  that  had  at  first 
been  expected  from  him.  And  now,  with  that  impetuous 
energy  which  he  had  previously  displayed  in  his  enmities, 
and  in  the  conduct  of  his  wars,  he  turned  to  the  reform  of 
the  State,  and  above  all  to  that  of  the  Church. 

All  secular  ofhces,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were 
transferred  to  other  hands.  The  existing  podestas  and 
governors  lost  their  places,  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
was  effected  was  occasionally  very  singulär.  In  Perugia,  for 
example,  the  newly-appointed  governor  arrived  in  the  night ; 
without  waiting  for  daylight,  he  summoned  the  Anziani, 
produced  his  credentials,  and  commanded  them  forthwith 
to  arrest  their  former  governor,  who  was  present.  From 
time  immemorial,  there  had  been  no  pope  who  governed 
without  nepotism : Paul  IV  now  shewed  this  example. 
The  places  hitherto  monopolized  by  his  kinsmen  were  be- 
stowed  on  Cardinal  Carpi,  Camillo  Orsini,  who  had  held 
so  extensive  a power  under  Paul  III,  and  others.  Nor 
were  the  persons  only  changed,  the  whole  System  and 
character  of  administration  were  changed  also.  Important 
sums  were  economized,  and  taxes  to  a proportional  amount 
were  remitted  ; the  pontiff  established  a ehest,  of  which  he 
only  held  the  key,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  all  complaints 
that  any  man  should  desire  to  make ; he  demanded  a daily 
report  from  the  governor.  The  public  business  in  general 
was  conducted  with  great  circumspection  ; nor  were  any  of 
the  old  abuses  permitted  to  remain. 

Amidst  all  the  commotions  prevailing  through  the  early 
part  of  his  pontificate,  Paul  IV  had  never  lost  sight  of  his 
reforming  projects ; he  now  resumed  them  with  earnest  zeal 
and  undivided  attention.  A more  severe  discipline  was 
introduced  into  the  churches  : he  forbade  all  begging ; even 
the  Collection  of  alms  for  masses,  hitherto  made  by  the 
clergy,  was  discontinued ; and  such  pictures  as  were  not,  by 
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their  subjects,  appropriate  to  the  church,  he  removed.  A 
medal  was  struck  in  his  honour,  representing  Christ  drivine 
the  money-changers  from  the  Temple.  All  monks  who  had 
deserted  their  monasteries  were  expelled  from  the  city  and 
States  of  the  Church  ; the  court  was  enjoined  to  keep  the 
regulär  fasts,  and  all  were  commanded  to  solemnize  Laster 
by  receivmg  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  cardinals  were  even 
compelled  to  occasional  preaching,  and  Paul  himself 
preached  ! Many  abuses  that  had  been  profitable  to  the 
uria  e id  his  best  to  set  aside.  Of  marriage  dispensa- 
10ns,  or  of  the  resources  they  furnished  to  the  treasury,  he 
would  not  even  hear  mention.  A host  of  places  that,  up  to 
his  time  had  been  constantly  sold,  even  those  of  the  clerks 
(chiencati  di  camera),  he  would  now  have 
disposed  of  according  to  ment  only.  Still  more  rigidly  did 
e insist  on  the  worth  and  clerical  endowments  of  all  on 
whom  he  bestowed  the  purely  ecclesiastical  Offices.  He 

r.'Ü'  compacts  by  which  one  man 

nffit.  th/  revenues  of  an 

ffice,  while  he  made  over  its  duties  to  another,  by  whom 

or  some  mean  hire,  they  were  performed,  well  or  ill  as 
ight  Chance.  He  had  also  formed  the  design  of  reinstat- 

wkhheld^r  '‘°^fi.^”  many  rights  which  had  been  wrongfully 
withheld  from  them ; and  considered  it  highly  culpable  tha^ 
every  thing  should  be  absorbed  by  Rome  which  could  in  anv 
way  be  made  to  yield  either  profit  or  influence.^  ^ 

Nor  were  the  reforms  of  Paul  confined  to  the  mere  aboh 
tion  of  abuses.  Not  content  with  a negative  efct  orilv  he 
proceeded  to  practical  amendments.  The  Services  oKhe 

we  a?e  iSteTftTh^  P°“PJ  it  is  to  hin, 

nn/f  "taebted  foi  the  nch  Ornaments  of  the  Sistine  Chanel 

and  for  the  solemn  representation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.» 

convehirachesidassei^o  a pelne  cheH^  ' Siusthia 

avesse  occasion  di  volerne  cavare  il  suo  dlnaTo 

perform  the  duties,  an^d  not  be  Lid  to^nennr^\^° 
to  get  back  their  money  from  them  1 only  „ ant 

Bromato,  ii,  483. 

Mocenigo,  Relatione  di  lc6o*  “NpII;  t • • 

Voi..  I.  omcii  divini  poi  e nelle 
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The  ideal  of  the  modern  Service  of  the  Catholic  church  full 
of  dignity,  devotion,  and  splendour— floated  also  before  the 

eyes  of  Paul.  -u  ^ 

He  permitted  no  day  to  pass  over,  as  he  boasts,  without 

the  promulgation  of  some  edict  tending  to  restore  the 
Church  to  its  original  purity.  Many  of  his  decrees  present 
the  outlines  of  those  ordinances  which  were  afterwards 

sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Trent,^  . , • u*. 

In  the  course  now  adopted,  Paul  displayed,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  all  the  inflexibility  of  nature  pecuhar 

Above  all  other  institutions,  he  favoured  that  of  the 
Inquisition,  which  he  had  himself  re-established.  The  days 
appointed  for  the  “segnatura”  and  the  consistory  he  would 
often  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed;  but  never  did  he  miss  the 
Thursday,  which  was  that  set  apart  for  the  congregation  ot 
the  Inquisition,  and  when  it  assembled  before  him.  i he 
powers  of  this  office  he  desired  to  see  exercised  with  the 
utmost  rigour.  He  subjected  new  classes  of  offence  to  its 
iurisdiction,  and  conferred  on  it  the  barbarous  prerogatwe 
of  applying  torture  for  the  detection  of  accomphces.  _ He 
permitted  no  respect  of  persons  ; the  most  distmguished 
nobles  were  sumraoned  before  this  tribunal,  and  cardina  s, 
such  as  Morone  and  Foscherari,  were  now  thrown  mto 
prison,  because  certain  doubts  had  occurred  to  him  as  to 
the  soundness  of  their  opinions,  although  these  very  men 
had  been  formerly  appointed  to  examine  the  Contents  an 
decide  the  orthodoxy,  of  important  books— the  Spmtual 
Exercises  of  Loyola,  for  example.  It  was  by 

whom  the  festival  of  San  Domenico  was  established,  m 
honour  of  that  great  Inquisitor. 

ceremonie  procedeva  questo  pontefice  con  tanta  gravitk  e devolioae  che 

veramente  pareva  degnissimo  vicario  de  Ges  riilio-pntia  ehe 

della  religione  si  prendeva  tanto  pensiero  et  usava  tanta  diligentia  che 

‘ PapfhX’iv  andava  conlinaamen.e  faceado 

quaiche  nova  determinatione  e riforma,  e |ff,J^^concilio.” 

iccii)  che  restasse  manco  occasione  e menor  ^ccessta  di  ar  concmo 

[Pope  Paul  was  pr« 
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Thus  did  a rigid  austerity  and  earnest  zeal  for  the 
restoration  of  primitive  habits  become  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency  of  the  popedom. 

Paul  IV  seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had 
eyer  pursued  other  purposes  than  those  that  now  occupied 
him  j the  memory  of  past  times  seemed  extinguished ; he 
lived  and  moved  in  his  reforms  and  his  Inquisition,  gave 
laws,  imprisoned,  excommunicated,  and  held  autos-da-fe  : 
these  occupations  filled  up  his  life.  At  length,  when  laid 
prostrate  by  disease,  such  as  would  have  caused  death  even 
to  a younger  man,  he  called  his  cardinals  about  him,  com- 
mended  his  soul  to  their  prayers,  and  the  Holy  See,  with 
the  Inquisition,  to  their  earnest  care.  Once  more  would  he 
fain  have  collected  his  energies : he  sought  to  raise  himself, 
but  the  disease  prevailed ; his  strength  had  failed  him,— he 
feil  back  and  expired  (Aug.  18,  1559). 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  are  these  determined  and  pas- 
sionate  characters  more  fortunate  than  men  of  feebler  mould; 
they  are,  perhaps,  blinded  by  the  force  of  their  feelings,  the 
violence  of  their  prejudices,  but  they  are  also  steeled  by 
this  force  ,■  this  violence  it  is  that  renders  them  invincible. 

The  Roman  people  did  not  forget  what  they  had  suffered 
under  Paul  IV  so  readily  as  he  had  done ; — they  could  not 
forgive  him  the  war  he  had  brought  on  the  state;  nor, 
t lough  they  abhorred  his  nephews,  did  their  disgrace  suffice 
to  the  resentment  of  the  multitude.  On  his  death  beina 
made  known,  large  crowds  assembled  on  the  Capitol,  and 
resolyed  that,  as  he  had  not  deserved  well  either  of  Rome 
or  of  the  world,  so  would  they  destroy  his  monuments! 
üthers  attacked  the  buildmgs  of  the  Inquisition,  set  fire  to 
them,  and  roughly  handled  the  servants  of  the  holy  ofhce  • 
they  even  threatened  to  burn  the  Dominican  convent  of 
Maria  alla  Minerva.  The  Colonna,  the  Orsini,  Cesarini 
Massimi.  and  other  nobles  whom  Paul  had  mortally  offended’ 
took  part  m these  tumults.  The  Statue  that  had  been  erected’^ 
to  this  pope  was  torn  from  its  pedestal,  broken  to  pieces, 

and  the  head,  bearmg  the  triple  crown,  was  dragged  throuc^h 
the  Streets.^  ° ^ 


■ Mocenigo:  “ Vidcli  il  popolo  correr  in  furia  verso  la  casa 
Mpctta  deputata  per  le  cose  dtll’  Inquisitione,  metter  a sacco  tutta 
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It  vvould,  nevertheless,  have  been  fortunate  for  the  papal 
see  had  it  met  with  no  more  serious  reaction  against  the 
enterprises  of  Paul  IV  than  was  intimated  by  this  outbreak. 


4.  REMARKS  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  PROTESTANTISM 
DÜRING  THE  PONTIFICATE  OF  PAUL  IV 


It  will  have  become  obvious  to  the  reader  that  the  earlier 
dissensions  between  the  papacy  and  the  Imperial  or  Spanish 
power,  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  external  cause 
to  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  in  Germany.  Yet  a 
second  breach  was  not  avoided,  and  this  produced  results 
still  more  comprehensive  and  important. 

The  recall  of  the  papal  troops  from  the  imperial  army 
by  Paul  III,  and  his  transfer  of  the  council  from  Trent  to 
Bologna,  may  he  considered  as  the  preliminary  steps.  Their 
importance  was  at  once  made  evident ; there  was  no  im- 
pediment  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Protestants  so  effectual 
as  that  presented  by  the  policy,  active  and  passive,  of  Paul 
III  at  that  period. 

The  great  and  permanent  results  of  these  measures  were, 
however,  not  obvious  until  after  the  death  of  the  pontiff. 
The  Connection  with  France,  into  which  he  led  his  nephews, 
occasioned  a universal  war ; and  in  this  the  German  P^^^ 
testants  not  only  achieved  the  memorable  victory  by  which 
they  secured  themselves  for  ever  from  the  pope,  emperor, 
and  council,  but  also  gained  important  progress  for  their 
opinions  by  the  contact  into  which  the  Protestant  soldiers, 
who  fought  on  both  sides,  were  forced  with  those  of  France 
and  the  Netherlands.  This  contact  caused  the  extensive 


robba  cb’  era  dentro,  si  di  vittualie  come  d’altra  robba,  che  la  maggior 
narte  era  del  Rev"’®.  CI.  Alessandrino  somme  Inquisitore,  trattar  male 
con  bastonate  e ferite  tutti  i ministri  dell’  Inquisitione,  leyar  le  scntture 
gettandole  a refuso  per  la  strada,  e finalmente  poner  foco  in  quel  a casa 
I frati  di  S.  Domenico  erano  in  tant  odio  a quel  popolo  che  in 
modo  volevan  abbruciar  il  monastero  della  Minerva.  ^ ^ 

declare  that  the  nobles  were  prmcipally  to  blame  in  this  affair,  and  says 
that  similar  outbreaks  occurred  in  Peiugia. 
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acceptance  of  the  new  doctrines  in  those  countries,  their 
introduction  being  favoured  by  the  prevalence  of  a confusion, 
occasioned  by  the  war,  which  rendered  vigilant  precaiition 
impossible. 

Paul  IV  ascended  the  papal  throne.  It  was  for  him  to 
have  taken  a clear  view  of  things  as  existing  before  his  eyes, 
and,  above  all,  his  first  efforts  should  have  been  turned  to 
the  restoration  of  peace : but  with  all  the  blindness  of 
passion,  he  plunged  himself  into  the  tumult,  and  it  thus 
came  to  pass  that  he,  the  most  furious  of  zealots,  was  in  fact 
a more  effectual  promoter  of  that  Protesta ntism,  which  he  so 
abhorred  and  persecuted,  than  any  one  of  his  predecessors. 

Let  US  examine  the  influence  of  his  conduct  on  England 
alone. 

The  firj>t  victory  gained  by  the  new  opinions  in  that 
country  was  for  a long  time  incomplete  : nothing  further  was 
required  than  a retrogression  of  the  government,  and  the 
presence  of  a Catholic  sovereign  would  at  once  have  de- 
termined  the  parliament  to  subject  the  national  Church  once 
more  to  the  dominion  of  the  pope;— but  then  the  latter 
must  proceed  cautiously ; he  must  not  wage  open  var  with 
those  innovations  that  had  arisen  from  the  prestnt  and 
recent  state  of  things.  This  had  been  at  once  perceived 
by  Julius  III.  His  first  nuncio  having  instantly  remarked 
the  potency  of  those  interests  that  were  connected  with  the 
confiscated  property  of  the  Church,^  he  magnanimously 
resolved  to  make  no  effort  for  its  restitution.  Indeed,  the 
legate  was  not  permitted  to  land  on  the  English  soil  until 
he  had  given  satisfactory  assurances  in  this  respect.  It 
was  to  these  declarations  that  his  extensive  influence  was 
attributable,  to  them  was  he  indebted  for  the  principal 
part  of  his  success.^  This  legate,  with  whom  we  are  already 
acquainted,  was  Reginald  Pole — the  man,  above  all  others, 
best  fitted  to  labour  successfully  for  the  restoration  of 

‘ Lettere  di  Mr.  Henrico,  Nov.  1553,  in  a MS.  entitled  “ Lettere  e 
Megotiati  dl  Polo,  in  which  there  is  much  besides  of  importance  to  this 
history.  See  also  Pallavicini  as  to  this  matter,  xiii,  g,  411. 

^ He  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  those  in 
possession.— Litterae  Dispensatoriae  Poli.  Concüia  M.  Britanniae 

IV.  112.  ’ 
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Catholicism  in  England ; — a native  of  the  country,  of  high 
rank,  acceptable  equally  to  the  qiieen,  the  nobles,  and  the 
people ; moderate,  intelligent,  and  raised  far  above  all 
suspicion  of  sordid  or  unworthy  purposes,  Affairs  pro- 
ceeded  most  prosperously,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  such  guidance.  The  accession  of  Paul  IV  to  the  papal 
throne  was  followed  by  the  arrival  of  English  ainbassadors, 
who  assured  him  of  that  nation’s  obedience. 

Thus  Paul  had  not  to  acquire  the  allegiance  of  England, 
he  had  merely  to  retain  it.  Let  us  see  by  what  measures  he 
sought  to  effect  this. 

First,  he  declared  the  restitution  of  all  Church  property 
to  be  an  indispensable  duty,  the  neglect  of  which  entails 
everlasting  damnation ; he  next  attempted  to  re-establish 
the  tax  called  “ Peter’s  pence.”  ^ But,  apart  from  these  ill- 
considered  measures,  could  he  have  adopted  any  method 
better  calculated  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  English  to  the 
Catholic  pale  than  the  indulgence  of  his  rancorous  hostility 
to  Philip  II,  who,  if  a Spanish  prince,  was  also  king  of 
England?  In  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  which  had  such 
disastrous  consequences  for  Italy,  English  soldiers  assisted  to 
gain  the  victory.  Finally,  he  persecuted  Cardinal  Pole,  whom 
he  never  could  endure,  deprived  him  of  his  dignity  as  legate, 
an  Office  that  no  man  had  ever  borne  with  greater  advantage 
to  the  Holy  See,  and  appointed  an  aged  inefficient  monk  to 
succeed  him,  whose  principal  recommendation  was  that  he 
shared  the  prejudices  of  the  pontiff.^  Had  it  been  the 
purpose  of  Paul  to  impede  the  work  of  restoration,  he 
could  not  have  adopted  more  effectual  measures. 

There  can  be  no  wonder  that  the  opposing  tendencies 
should  immediately  act  with  renewed  violence  on  the  un- 
expected  death  of  the  queen  and  the  Cardinal.  This  result 
was  powerfully  accelerated  by  the  religious  persecutions, 
which  Pole  had  condemned,  but  which  his  bigoted  antagonists 
approved  and  promoted. 

Once  more  the  pope  had  an  opportunity  of  deciding  the 

^ He  was  exclusively  occupied  with  these  ideas.  He  published  his 
bull  Rescissio  Alienationum  (Bullarium  iv.  4,  319),  in  which  he  annulled 
all  alienation  of  Church  property  without  any  exception. 

* Godwin’s  Annales  Angliae,  &c.,  p.  456. 
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question,  whether  England  should  be  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
and  this  decision  demanded  all  the  more  serioiis  considera- 
lion  from  the  fact  that  it  must  inevitably  affect  Scotland 
also.  In  that  country  likewise  the  religious  parties  were 
in  fierce  contest,  and  accordingly  as  matters  should  be 
regulated  in  England  would  assuredly  be  the  future  con- 
dition of  Scotland. 

How  significant  then  was  the  fact,  that  Elizabeth  shewed 
herseif  by  no  means  decidedly  Protestant  in  the  beginning  of 
her  reign,^  and  that  she  caused  her  accession  to  be  instantly 
notified  to  the  pope.  There  were  even  negotiations  in  pro- 
gress  for  her  marriage  with  Philip  II,  and  the  world  of  that 
day  believed  this  event  very  probable.  One  would  have 
thought  that  no  state  of  things  could  be  more  satisfactory  to 
the  pontiff. 

But  Paul  was  incapable  of  moderation  ; he  returned  a 
repulsive  and  contemptuous  reply  to  the  ambassador  of 
Elizabeth  : “ First  of  all,”  said  he,  “ she  must  submit  her 
Claims  to  the  decision  of  our  judgment.” 

We  are  not  to  believe  that  the  pontiff  was  moved  to  this 
entirely  by  his  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Apostolic  See, — other  motives  were  in  action.  The  French 
desired  to  prevent  this  marriage  from  national  jealousy,  and 
contrived  to  persuade  Paul,  through  the  pious  Theatines,  that 
Elizabeth  was  entirely  Protestant  at  heart,  and  that  no  good 
could  result  from  such  a marriage.^  The  Guises  were  par- 
ticularly  interested  for  the  success  of  this  affair.  Should  the 
Claims  of  Elizabeth  be  rejected  by  the  Holy  See,  the  next 
title  to  the  English  crown  would  be  possessed  by  their  sister’s 
daughter,  Mary  Stuart,  dauphiness  of  France  and  queen  of 
Scotland.  Could  her  right  be  established,  the  Guises  might 
hope  to  rille  in  her  name  over  all  the  three  kingdoms.  And, 
in  fact,  that  princess  did  assume  the  English  arms.  She 
dated  her  edicts  with  the  year  of  her  reign  over  England  and 
Ireland,  while  preparations  for  war  were  commenced  in  the 
Scottish  ports.^ 

' Nares,  also,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Burleigh,  considers  her  religious 
principles  “ at  first  liable  to  some  doubts.” 

^ Private  narrative  of  Thuanus. 

® In  Forbes’s  Transactions  there  is  a Responsio  ad  Pctitiones  D. 
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Thus,  had  Elizabeth  not  been  disposed  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Protestants,  the  force  of  circumstances  would  have  com- 
pelled  her  to  adopt  that  party.  This  she  did  with  the  most 
decided  resolution,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a parliament 
having  a Protestant  majority,^  by  which  all  those  changes 
that  constitute  the  essential  character  of  the  English  church 
were  in  a few  months  efifected. 

The  influence  of  this  turn  of  things  necessarily  affected 
Scotland  also.  In  that  country  the  French-Catholic  interest 
was  resisted  by  a party  that  was  at  once  Protestant  and 
national ; Elizabeth  lost  no  time  in  allying  herseif  with  this, 
and  was  even  exhorted  to  the  measure  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador  himself ! ^ The  treaty  of  Berwick,  which  she 
concluded  with  the  Scottish  Opposition,  gave  the  predomin- 
ance  in  Scotland  to  the  Protestants.  Before  Mary  Stuart 
could  land  in  her  own  kingdom,  she  was  compelled  not  only 
to  renounce  her  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  but  even  to 
ratify  the  acts  of  a parliament  guided  by  Protestant  influence, 
and  one  of  which  forbade  the  performance  of  mass  under 
penalty  of  death. 

To  a reaction  against  the  designs  of  France  then,  which 
the  proceedings  of  the  pope  had  favoured  and  promoted,  was 
in  a great  measure  to  be  attributed  the  triumph  gained  by 
Protestantism  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  which  its  ascendancy 
there  was  secured  for  ever. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  inward  impulses  of  those  who 
held  Protestant  opinions  had  their  origin  in  causes  much 
more  deeply  seated  than  any  connected  with  political  move- 
ments ; but  for  the  most  part  the  outbreak,  progress,  and 
decision  of  the  religious  struggle,  very  closely  coincided  with 
the  various  contingencies  of  politics. 

In  Germany  also,  a measure  adopted  by  Paul  IV  was 
in  one  respect  of  peculiar  importance;  incited  by  his  old 
aversion  to  the  house  of  Austria,  he  had  opposed  the  transfer 
of  the  imperial  crown,  which  obliged  Ferdinand  I to  be  more 

Glasion.  et  Episc.  Aquilani,  by  Cecil,  which  sets  forth  all  these  motives 
in  the  most  lively  manner. 

1 Neal,  History  of  the  Puritans,  i.  126:  “The  court  took  such 
measures  about  elections  as  seldom  fail  of  success.” 

* Camden,  Rerum  Anglicarum  Annales,  p.  37. 
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attentive  than  he  had  hitherto  been  to  the  maintenance  of 
friendly  relations  with  his  Protestant  alliesj  the  afifairs  of 
Germany  were  thenceforward  governed  by  a union  of  the 
moderate  princes  belonging  to  both  confessions,  and  linder 
their  inttuence  it  was  that  the  transference  of  ecclesiastical 
foundations  in  Lower  Germany  to  Protestant  administrations 
was  eventually  accomplished. 

We  are  warranted  in  declaring  that  the  Popedom  seemed 
destined  to  siififer  no  injury,  to  which  it  had  not  itself  con- 
duced^  in  one  way  or  another  by  its  tendency  to  interference 
in  political  affairs. 

And  now,  if  we  siirvey  the  world  from  the  heights  of 
Rome,_  ho\y  enormous  were  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
Catholic  faith  ! Scandinavia  and  Great  Britain  had  wholly 
departed ; Germany  was  almost  entirely  Protestant ; Poland 
and  Hungary  were  in  fierce  tumiilt  of  opinion  ; in  Geneva 
was  to  be  foimd  as  important  a central  point  for  the  schis- 
matics  of  Ihe  Latin  nations  and  of  the  West,  as  was  Witten- 
berg for  those  of  Germanic  race  and  the  East,  while  numbers 
were  already  gathering  beneath  the  banners  of  Protestantism 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands. 

Only  one  hope  now  remained  tothe  Catholic  confession. 
The  Symptoms  of  dissent  that  had  appeared  in  Spain  and 
Italy  had  been  totally  suppressed,  and  a restorative  strict- 
ness  had  become  manifest  in  all  ecclesiastical  institutions. 
Ihe  administration  of  Paul  had  been  doubtless  most  in- 
jurious  from  its  secular  policy,  but  it  had  at  least  achieved 
the  mtroduction  of  a determined  spirit  of  reform  into  the 
Court  and  palace.  The  question  now  was,  would  this  have 
force  to  maintain  itself  there ; and,  in  that  case,  would 

it  then  proceed  to  pervade  and  unite  the  whole  Catholic 
world. 


5.  PIUS  IV 

We  are  told  that  Alessandro  Farnese,  making  one  at  a 
anquet  of  cardinals,  gave  a wreath  to  a boy  who  possessed 
tie  art  of  Improvisation  to  the  lyre,  desiring  him  to  offer 
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it  to  that  one  among  them  who  should  one  day  be  pope. 
The  boy  Silvio  Antoniano,  afterwards  a distinguished  man, 
and  himself  a Cardinal,  went  instantly  to  Giovanni  Angelo 
Medici;  and,  first  singing  bis  praises,  presented  to  him  the 
wreath.  This  Medici  was  the  successor  of  Paul,  and  took 

the  name  of  Pius  IVP  . r 1 -n 

He  was  of  mean  birth.  His  father  Bernardino  had 

settled  in  Milan,  where  he  had  acquired  a small  property  by 
government  contracts.^  The  sons  had  nevertheless  to  do  the 
best  they  could  for  their  own  support : the  elder,  Giangia- 
como,  betook  himself  to  the  trade  of  arms,  and  at  first  entered 
the  Service  of  a nobleman  : the  second,  Giovanni  Ange  o, 
devoted  himself  to  study,  but  with  very  slender  means.  The 
origin  of  their  prosperity  was  as  follows  : Giangiacomo, 
naturally  reckless  and  enterpnsmg,  had  rendered  himself 
useful  to  the  rulers  of  Milan,  by  riddmg  them  of  one  of 
the  Visconti  family,  called  ^onsignormo,  who  was  ^ 
rival  : but  no  sooner  was  this  murder  accomplished  than  those 
who  devised  it  were  anxious  to  be  dehvered  fiom  the  tool 
they  had  employed.  To  this  end  they  sent  the  young  mmi 
to  the  castle  of  Mus,  on  the  lake  of  Como,  with  a letter  to 
the  crovernor  containing  Orders  for  his  own  immediate  death , 
but  Giangiacomo  feit  suspicions  of  evil,  opened  the  letter 
saw  what  was  prepared  for  him,  and  at  once  resolved  on  the 
measures  to  be  taken.  He  gathered  a number  of  trusty 
comrades,  gained  admission  to  the  castle  by  means  of  t e 
letter  he  bore,  and  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  it 
From  that  time  he  assumed  the  position  of  an  mdepende 
prince.  Secure  in  his  fortress,  he  kept  the  Milanese,  Swiss, 
Ld  Venetians,  who  were  his  neighbours,  in  perpetual 
activity  by  his  ceaseless  incursions.  After  a time,  Be  too 
the  white  cross  and  entered  the  imperial  service.  He  re- 

on  the  261h  of  Dec.  i559-  ^ ^ nr  ■Rnma-  “Bernardino,  padre 

2 Girolamo  Soranzo,  Relatione  di  . -^^rn  ^ industria, 

in  73  Q fii  <;timato  Dcrsona  di  soinma  bonta  e 01  g , , % 

ancora  che  fasse  nato  in  povero  e basso  stato  . non  di  meno 
a Milano  si  diede  a pigliar  datii  in  affitto. 
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the  emperor’s  forces  at  Siena.  ^ His  shrewdness  was  not 
inferior  to  his  daring ; his  undertakings  were  invariably 
successful,  biit  he  was  altogether  without  pity ; many  a 
wretched  peasant,  who  was  attempting  to  carry  Provision s 
into  Siena,  did  he  kill  with  his  iron  staff.  Scarcely  was 
there  a tree  far  and  near  on  which  he  had  not  caused  some 
one  of  them  to  be  hanged.  It  was  computed  that  he  had 
put  to  death  at  least  five  thoiisand  men.  He  took  Siena, 
and  founded  a considerable  house. 

The  advance  of  his  brother,  Giovanni  Angelo,  had  kept 
pace  with  his  own.  This  last  took  the  degree  of  doctor-in- 
law,  and  gained  some  reputation  as  a Jurist ; he  then  pur- 
chased  an  ofhce  in  Rome,  and  rapidly  acquired  the  confidence 
of  Paul  III.  When  the  Marchese  di  Marignano,  his  brother, 
was  married  to  an  Orsini,  the  sister  of  Pier  Luigi  Farnese’s 
wife,^  he  was  himself  made  Cardinal.  After  this  we  find  him 
in  the  administration  of  papal  cities,  charged  with  the  con- 
duct  of  political  negotiations,  and  more  than  once  intrusted 
with  the  commissariat  of  papal  armies.  Cardinal  Medici 
ever  proved  himself  discreet,  intelligent,  and  kindly  disposed  ; 
but  Paul  IV  detested  him,  and  once  burst  into  violent  invec- 
tives  against  him  in  full  consistory.  Medici  then  thought  it 
best  to  leave  Rome,  and  resided  sometimes  at  the  baths  of 
Pisa,  sometimes  in  Milan,  where  he  raised  many  splendid 
buildings,  beguiling  his  exile  by  literary  occupations,  and  by 
the  exercise  of  a beneficence  so  magnificent  as  to  procure 
him  the  name  of  “ Father  of  the  Poor,”  It  was  very  probably 
the  extreme  contrast  he  exhibited  to  Paul  IV  that  principally 
contributed  to  his  election. 

This  contrast  was  indeed  more  than  commonly  striking.  . 

Paul  IV  was  a Neapolitan^  highly  born_,  of  the 

J Ripamonte,  Historia  Urbis  Mediolani.  Natalis  Comes  Hist. 

^ Soranzo  : “Nato  1499,  si  dottoro  1525,  vivendo  in  Studio  cosi 
strettamente  che  il  Pasqua  suo  medico,  che  stava  con  lui  a dozena, 

1 accommodö  un  gran  tempo  del  suo  servitore  e di  qua] che  altra  cosa 
necessaria.  Del  1527  comprb  un  protonotariato.  Servendo  il  CI. 
i'arnese  (Ripamonte  mentions  his  good  understanding  with  Paul  III) 
colla  piu  assidua  diligenza,  s’andö  mettendo  in  anzi : ebbe  diversi 
nnpieghi,^dove  acquisto  nome  di  persona  integra  e giusta  e di  natura 
omciosa  The  marriage  of  the  marquis  follows,  with  the  proinise 
of  a cardinalate  to  himself. 
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anti-Austrian  faction,  a zealot,  a monk,  and  an  Inquisitor. 
Pius  IV  was  the  son  of  a Milanese  tax-gatherer,  firmly 
attached  to  the  house  of  Austria,  by  his  brother  and  some 
other  German  connections  ; a lawyer,  a man  of  the  world, 
and  fond  of  enjoyment.  Paul  IV  stood  aloof  and  inacces- 
sible,  never  discarding  his  majesty  for  even  the  least  dignified 
occasions.  Pius  was  all  cordiality  and  condescension.  He 
was  seen  daily  in  the  streets  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  and 
somelimes  almost  without  attendants  ; he  conversed  freely 
with  all.  The  Venetian  despatches  make  us  perfectly  ac- 
quainted  with  him.^  The  ambassadors  find  him  writing  or 
transacting  business  in  a large  cool  room he  rises  and  walks 
with  them  up  and  down  this  hall ; or  he  is  perhaps  about  to 
visit  the  Belvedere;  he  seats  himself  without  laying  the  stick 
from  his  hand,  hears  what  they  have  to  say,  and  continues 
his  walk  in  their  Company.  While  treating  them  with  this 
pleasant  intimacy,  however,  he  desired  to  meet  respect  and 
politeness  in  return.  The  clever  expedients  occasionally 
proposed  to  him  by  the  Venetians,  were  sure  to  elicit  his 
smiles  and  praises ; but  all  his  fidelity  to  the  Austrian  cause 
could  not  prevent  him  from  disliking  the  formal  imperious 
manners  of  the  Spanish  envoy,  Vargas.  Unwilling  to  be 
encumbered  with  details,  which  instantly  wearied  him,  his 
attention  was  readily  given  to  the  really  important  matter, 
and  while  this  was  kept  in  view,  he  was  always  good- 
tempered  and  most  easy  to  deal  with.  On  such  occasions 
he  would  pour  forth  a thousand  friendly  ^ protestations ; 
declare  himself  to  be  by  nature  a lover  of  justice,  and  to 
hate  bad  men  with  all  his  heart ; that  he  would  not  wilhngly 
restrict  the  freedom  of  any  man,  would  fain  shew  kindness 
and  good-will  towards  all,  but  most  especially  was  resolved 
to  labour  heartily  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  trusted  in 
God  that  he  might  accomplish  something  useful  to  its 
interests.  How  easily  can  we  bring  him  before  us  ; a portly 
old  man,  still  active  enough  to  reach  his  country -house 
sunrise.  His  countenance  was  cheerful,  his  eyes  were  bright 
and  keen ; lively  conversation,  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
and  perhaps  a harmless  jest — diese  were  his  recreations  : 

1 Ragc^uagli  dell’  Ambasciatore  Veneto  da  Roma,  1561.  By  Marco 
Antonio  Amulio  (Mula),  Iirforinatt.  I’ol.  xxxvii. 
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recovering  once  from  an  illness  that  had  been  thought 
dangerous,  he  mounted  bis  horse  at  the  first  possible  moment, 
rode  away  to  a house  where  he  had  dwelt  in  his  cardinalate, 
and  stepping  firmly  up  and  down  the  stairs,  “ No,  no,”  he 
exclaimed,  “ we  don’t  mean  to  die  just  yet ! ” 

But  this  pontiff,  so  joyous,  of  so  worldly  a temperament 
- — was  he  precisely  the  head  of  the  Church  required  under 
the  difficult  circumstances  of  the  moment  ? Was  it  not  to 
be  feared  that  he  would  depart  from  the  course  so  lately 
entered  on  by  his  predecessor?  I will  not  say  that  his 
character  might  not  have  led  him  to  do  this,  yet  in  fact  the 
event  was  not  so. 

He  had  certainly  no  love  for  the  Inquisition  in  his  heart. 
The  monkish  severity  of  its  proceedings  was  most  uncon- 
genial  to  his  nature  j he  seldom  or  never  appeared  in  the 
congregation,  but  neither  did  he  seek  to  lessen  the  power  of 
its  officers.  Ue  declared  himself  to  understand  nothing  of 
the  matter,  said  that  he  was  no  theologian,  and  permitted 
them  to  exercise  all  the  influence  they  possessed  under 
Paul  IV.' 

He  made  a fearful  example  of  the  nephews  of  his  pre- 
decessor. The  atrocities  committed  by  the  duke  of  Palliano, 
even  after  his  fall,  among  others  that  of  murdering  his 
wife  in  a fit  of  jealousy,  facilitated  the  elforts  of  their 
enemies,  who  thirsted  for  revenge ; a criminal  process  was 
commenced  against  them,  and  they  were  accused  of  the 
most  detestable  crimes  ; robberies,  forgeries,  and  assassina- 
tions,  together  with  the  most  tyrannical  abuse  of  the  powers 
intrusted  to  them,  and  the  most  systematic  duplicity  prac- 
tised  against  their  aged  uncle,  the  late  pontiff.  Their  defence 
is  still  extant,  and  is  not  altogether  without  an  appearance 
of  justification.^  But  their  accusers  prevailed.  The  pope 

^ Soranzo  : “ Se  bene  si  conobbe,  non  esser  di  sua  satisfatione  il 
modo  che  tengono  gl’  inquisitori  di  procedere  per  l’ordinario  con  tanto 
rigore  contra  gl’  inquisiti,  e che  si  lascia  intendere  che  piu  li  piaceria 
che  usassero  termini  da  cortese  gentiluomo  che  da  frate  severo,  non  di 
meno  non  ardisce  o non  vuole  mai  opponersi  ai  giudicii  loro.” 

* Bromato  gives  particular  details  of  these  events,  which  he  takes 
principally  from  Nores.  In  the  Informatt.  we  also  find  the  lettcrs  of 
Mula  ; for  example,  igth  July,  1560  ; the  Extractus  Processus  Cardinalis 
Caraffac,  and  El  successo  de  la  muerte  de  los  Carafas,  con  la  declaracion 
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caused  all  the  evidence  to  be  read  before  him ; with  this  he 
was  occupied  in  the  consistory  from  early  morning  tili  late 
at  night,  when  the  accused  were  condemned,  and  received 
sentence  of  death.  These  were  the  Cardinal  and  the  duke 
of  Palliano,  with  Count  Alitfe  and  Leonardo  di  Cardine,  two 
of  their  nearest  Connections.  Montebello  and  some  others 
had  before  taken  flight.  The  Cardinal  had  perhaps  expected 
banishnient,  but  had  never  thought  of  death.  He  received 
the  announcement  of  his  sentence  in  the  morning  before  he 
had  risen  : when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  doubt  the  fact, 
he  buried  his  face  in  the  bed-clothes  for  a time,  then  raising 
his  head  he  clasped  his  hands  together,  uttering  those  words 
that,  while  sounding  like  resignation,  are  in  fact  but  the 
expression  of  the  deepest  despair  from  the  lips  of  an  Italian. 
“ Bene  ! Pazienza” — “ It  is  well ! let  us  have  patience  ! ” His 
usual  confessor  was  not  permitted  to  attend  him,  but  to 
the  one  accorded,  he  had,  as  may  be  imagined,  much  to  say, 
and  his  confession  continued  a long  time.  “ Make  an  end, 
Monsignore,”  exclaimed  an  ofhcer  of  police^  “ we  have  other 
affairs  to  settle.” 

And  so  perished  the  nephews  of  Paul  IV.  They  were 
the  last  who  aspired  to  independent  principalities,  and  excited 
general  commotions  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  purposes 
in  politics.  From  the  times  of  Sixtus  IV  we  have  Girolamo 
Riario,  Caesar  Borgia,  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  Pier  Luigi  Farnese, 
and  the  Caraffa,  who,  as  we  said,  were  the  last.  The 
kindred  of  popes  have  made  themselves  conspicuous  in 
later  times,  but  in  a totally  different  manner.  The  old  forms 
of  nepotism  have  appeared  no  more. 

How  could  Pius  IV,  for  example,  have  conferred  on  his 
own  family  a power,  for  the  exercise  of  which  he  had  so 
heavily  visited  the  Caraffa  ? He  was,  besides,  disposed,  by 
the  peculiar  activity  of  his  character,  to  the  retention  of 
affairs  in  his  own  hands  ; all  important  business  was  carefully 
examined  by  himself ; he  weighed  the  evidence,  and  deter- 
mined  by  his  own  judgment.  He  was  considered  to  rely 
too  little  rather  than  too  much  on  the  aid  of  others.  This 

y el  modo  que  murieron.  La  Morte  de  CI.  Caraffa  (Library  at  Venice, 
vi.  n.  39)  is  the  MS.  that  Bromato  had  before  him,  in  addition  to  that 
of  Nores, 
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disposition  was,  perhaps,  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  of  bis 
two  nephews,  the  one,  Federigo  Borromeo,  whom  he  might 
have  wished  to  advance,  died  young ; the  other,  Carlo 
Borromeo,  was  not  the  man  for  worldly  aggrandizement, 
and  would  never  have  accepted  it.  This  last,  indeed, 
regarded  his  connection  with  the  pontifF,  and  the  contact 
into  which  it  brought  him  with  the  most  weighty  affairs  of 
the  government,  not  as  involving  the  right  to  any  personal 
advantage  or  indiilgence,  but  rather  as  imposing  duties 
that  demanded  his  most  assiduous  care.  To  these,  then, 
he  devoted  himself  with  equal  modesty  and  perseverance ; 
his  best  energies  were  earnestly  applied  to  the  administration 
of  the  state  ; he  gave  audience  with  the  most  unwearied 
patience.  It  w'as  for  the  more  effectual  performance  of  his 
duties,  that  he  called  around  him  that  “ Collegium  ” of  eight 
learned  men,  whence  was  afterwards  formed  the  important 
institution  of  the  “ Consulta.”  He  lent  valuable  aid  to  the 
pope,  and  is  the  same  Borromeo  who  was  afterwards 
canonized.  No  life  could  be  more  noble  and  blameless 
than  was  that  of  the  Cardinal.  “ In  so  far  as  we  know,” 
says  Girolamo  Soranzo,  “he  is  without  spot  or  blemish,  so 
religious  a life  and  so  pure  an  example  leave  the  most 
exacting  nothing  to  demand.  It  is  greatly  to  his  praise, 
that  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  nephew  to  a pope  whose  favour 
he  entirely  possesses,  and  living  in  a court  where  every  kind 
of  pleasure  invites  him  to  its  enjoyment,  he  yet  leads  so  ex- 
emplary  a life.”  His  recreation  was  to  gather  round  him  in 
the  evenings  a few  learned  and  distinguished  men ; with 
these  he  would  at  first  discuss  profane  literature,  but  from 
Epictetus  and  the  Stoics,  whom  Borromeo,  then  young,  did 
not  despise,  the  conversation  even  in  these  leisure  moments 
soon  turned  to  theological  subjects.^  If  a fault  could  be 
found  in  him,  it  was  not  of  deficiency  in  uprightness  of 
purpose,  or  steadiness  of  application,  but  perhaps  to  some 
extent  in  talent.  His  servants  indeed  thought  it  a defect, 
that  they  could  no  longer  count  on  those  rieh  marks 
of  favour  which  were  conferred  in  former  times  by  the 
papal  nephews. 

^ These  are  the  Noctes  Vaticanae,  mentioned  by  Glussianus,  Vita 
Garoli  Borromei,  i.  iv.  22. 
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And  thus  did  the  qualities  of  the  nephew  make  amends 
for  whatsoever  might  be  thought  wanting  by  the  more 
severely  disposed,  in  the  character  of  the  imcle.  In  any 
case,  all  things  proceeded  in  their  established  course ; affairs 
spiritual  and  temporal  were  conducted  with  good  Order  and 
due  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  nor  was  the 
work  of  reform  neglected.  Pius  admonished  the  bishops 
publicly  to  reside  in  their  dioceses,  and  some  were  seen  at 
once  to  kiss  his  foot  and  take  their  leave.  Ideas  that  have 
once  become  widely  prevalent,  assume  an  irresistible  force 
of  coercion.  The  seriousness  of  spirit  now  prevailing  in 
religious  matters  had  gained  the  mastery  in  Rome,  and  the 
pope  himself  could  no  longer  depart  from  its  dictates. 

But  if  the  somewhat  worldly  dispositions  of  Pius  IV  were 
not  permitted  to  impede  the  restoration  of  a strictly  religious 
spirit,  it  is  certain  that  they  contributed  infinitely  towards 
the  composing  of  that  discord,  and  the  removal  of  those 
animosities,  by  which  the  Catholic  world  had  been  so  long 
afflicted. 

It  had  been  the  full  conviction  of  Paul  IV  that  a pope 
was  created  for  the  subjugation  of  emperors  and  kings ; 
thus  it  was  that  he  plunged  himself  into  so  many  wars  and 
enmities.  Pius  perceived  the  error  of  this  notion  all  the 
more  clearly,  because  it  was  committed  by  his  immediate 
predecessor,  and  one  to  whom  he  feit  that  he  was  in  many 
ways  directly  contrasted.  “ Thereby  did  we  lose  England, 
would  he  say,— “England  that  we  might  have  retained 
with  perfect  ease,  had  Cardinal  Pole  been  supported  in  his 
measures ; thus  too  has  Scotland  been  torn  from  us ; for 
during  the  wars  excited  by  these  severe  proceedings,  the 
doctrines  of  Germany  made  their  way  into  France.”  He, 
on  the  contrary,  was  desirous  of  peace  above  all  things ; even 
with  the  Protestants  he  would  not  willingly  have  war.  An 
ambassador  from  Savoy  came  soliciting  his  aid  for  an  attack 
on  Geneva.  He  repeatedly  interrupted  his  speech  : “ What 
sort  of  times  are  these,”  said  he,  “ for  making  such  pro- 
posals  ? ” He  declared  that  nothing  was  so  needful  to  him 
as  peace.^  Fain  would  he  have  been  on  good  terms  with  all 

‘ Muk,  14  Feb.  1561.  Pius  requested  him  to  say,  “That  we 
desire  to  remain  at  peace  ; we  have  no  idea  of  these  fancies  of  the  duke 
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the  World.  He  dispensed  his  ecclesiastical  favours  liberally  • 
and  when  compelled  to  refuse  any  thing,  always  did  so  with 
gentleness  and  consideration.  It  was  his  conviction  that  the 
authority  of  the  papacy  could  no  longer  subsist  without  the 

Support  of  the  temporal  Sovereigns,  and  this  he  did  not  seek 
to  conceal. 

In  the  lauer  part  of  the  pontificate  of  Paul  IV,  a council 
was  again  universally  demanded;  and  it  is  certain  that  Pius  IV 
would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  resist  this  call.  He 
could  not  urge  the  pretext  of  war,as  had  previously  been  done 
since  peace  was  at  length  established  throughout  Europe.  A 
general  council  was  indeed  imperatively  needful  to  his  own 
Interests,  for  the  French  were  threatening  to  convoke  a 
national  council,  which  might  possibly  have  led  to  a schism. 
Put,  apart  from  all  this,  my  own  impression  is,  that  he  honestly 
clesired  this  measure.  Let  us  hear  what  he  says  himself  of 
the  matter  : “ We  desire  this  council,”  he  declares,  “ we  wish 
it  earnestly,  and  we  would  have  it  to  be  universal.  Were  it 
otherwise,  we  could  throw  obstacles  before  the  world  that 
might  hinder  it  for  years,  but  we  desire  on  the  contrary  to 
remove  all  hindrances.^  Let  what  requires  reformation  be 
rHormed,  even  though  it  be  our  own  person  and  our  own 
attairs.  If  we  have  any  other  thought  than  to  do  God 
Service,  then  may  God  visit  us  accordingly.”  He  some- 
Umes  complained  that  the  sovereigns  did  not  duly  Support 
hirn  in  so  great  an  undertaking.  One  morning  the  Venetian 
ambassador  found  him  still  in  bed,  disabled  by  gout  but 
deeply  cogitating  this  momentous  affair.  “ Our  intentions 
are  upnght,”  he  remarked  to  the  ambassador,  “ but  we  are 

^ compassionate  him,”  observes 

the  Venetian,  seeing  him  thus  m his  bed,  and  hearing  him 

hesivy  a bürden.” 

ne  atlair  was  nevertheless  making  progress.  On  the  i8th 
hLn  bishops  and  delegates  had  assem- 

1 twice-mterrupted  council  could  for 

Sä: 
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“ Without  doubt,”  says  Girolarao  Soranzo,  who  does  not 
usually  take  part  with  this  pontiff,  “ bis  holiness  has  in  this 
niattei  given  proof  of  all  the  zeal  that  was  to  be  expec  ed 
ft-om  so  exalted  a pastor ; he  has  neglected  nothing  that 
could  forward  so  holy  and  so  needful  a work. 


6.  LATER  SITTINGS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT 

How  materially  had  the  state  of  the  world  altered  since 
the  first  sittings  of  this  coiincil ! No  more  had  the  pop 
now  to  fear  lest  a mighty  emperor  should  avail  hjmseT  o 

its  powers  to  render  himself  lord 

See.  Ferdinand  I was  entirely  divested  of  mfluence  in 
Italy  nor  was  any  important  error  as  to  essentia  poin  s o 
doctnne  to  be  apprehended.^  These  dogmas,  retaimng 
form  they  had  received  from  the  first  sittings  of  the  counci  , 
though  not  yet  entirely  developed,  had  become  F^dommant 
throuffhout  the  greater  part  of  the  Cathohe  world. 
unite^the  Protestants  with  the  Church  [^ev  M 

that  could  be  brought  into  question. 

now  gained  a position  wholly  unassailable.  In  the  norm 

their  fdeas  as  to^ecclesiastical  aftairs  had  entered  even  into 

thrcivii  policy ; a change  that  was  in  process  of  accom- 

plishment'^iii  England  also,  When  the 

the  present  conncil  was  but  a contmiiation 

one  he  had  in  fact  abandoned  all  hope  that  the  even  woiüd 

Tify  his  assertion,  althongh  he  had  succeeded  -^^-cing 

the  dissentient  voices  ; for  how  in  fact  was  p 

the  free  Protestants  should  acqmesce  m a coimc 

!ts  earlier  edicts,  had  condemned  the  'tS 

of  their  creed?"  Thus,  the  mfluence  of  the  councii  was 

. n was  thas  that  Ferdinand  I consldered  Tridenünil 

nulla  nunc  pemtus  existit  disceptatio  . protestants  in  their  protest  : 

2 The  Principal  argument  urged  by  the  \ ^ adjuncti 

Causae  cur  Electores  Prmcipes  57.  They  remark,  in 

Status  recusent  adire  concilium.— Le  Flat,  n.  p.  5/-  > 
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ä f Cathohc  nations.  Its  efforts  must  be  con- 

ned  to  the  arrangements  of  disputes  between  these  last  and 

minnZnT  authority,  to  the  precise  deter- 

m ination  of  such  tenets  as  were  not  distinctly  settled;  and, 

of  th^f  T great  end,  to  the  completion 

Church  ^Eich  had  already  commenced 

WÄ  “ P-esJ 

These  duties  were  closely  limited,  yet  their  fulfilment 
was  surrounded  by  various  difficulties,  ’and  there  soon  a^ose 

alld  dfsputer"^"^^^^  animated  controversies 

hv  residence  of  bishops  in  their  dioceses  were 

command,  or  prescribed  simply  by  human  authority 

seernZT^'^^y^T  i ^hough  this  miglu 

seem  but  an  idle  discussion,  smce  all  agreed  on  the  fact  tL  t 

resi  ence  was  imperative.  The  Spaniards,  however  further 

Rom  ^hafof  emanation 

irom  that  of  the  pontiff,  but  to  have  its  origin  immediatelv 

LaTt-s' c™:  rr'TT  ‘^e  41^ 

earts  core  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  System:  for  by  the 
admission  of  this  prmciple,  the  independence  of  the^sub- 

rStorech  "^hdue,  must  necessarily  have  been 

Already  the  council  had  fallen  into  eager  disoutes  nn 
this  topic,  when  the  imperial  ambassadors  ^rrived^  Most 

or  o?'lL"”4ote  erVrar-ithUpoo’"; 

retorm  in  his  own  person,  his  state,  and  curia.  The  council 

cardinals.  as  well  as  the 
J ^ “ possible  that  the  cardinals  shoulri 

choose  a good  pope,”  inquired  Ferdinand,  “ seeim;  that  tl4v 
are  not  good  themselves  ? » For  the  rkorm  that  shS 

sübir!'  O™-  *aspenslo„e 

their  most  essenliai  cLirinTla  “"demnation  formerly  passetl  on 
mala  sub  ea  confirmatione  lateam.”  kngth  on  “ quae 
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satisfy  him,  he  desired  to  bave  the  resolutions  proposed  by 
the  council  of  Constance  (vvhich  had  not  received  effect) 
as  the  basis ; the  plan  to  be  prepared  by  deputations  from 
the  different  countries.  But,  besides  this,  he  demanded  also 
the  cup  for  the  laity,  the  marriage  of  priests,  the  remission 
of  the  fasts  for  some  of  his  subjects,  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  poor,  the  purification  of  the  breviary^  legends, 
and  homilies;  more  intelligible  catechisms,  the  use  of 
German  in  church  singing,  and  the  reform  of  the  monastenes  ; 
the  last  for  this  special  reason,  “ that  their  great  wealth 
might  no  longer  be  expended  in  so  profligate  a manner, 
Most  important  proposals  these,  without  doubt,  and  such 
as  being  conceded,  must  have  led  to  a thorough  change 
in  the  whole  System  of  the  Church.  The  emperor  urged 
the  consideration  of  them,  in  repeated  letters.  . , , 

Finaliy,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  appeared  with  the 


1 Pallavicini  has  almost  entirely  overlooked  these  requirements,  xvii. 

I 6.  They  are  not  to  his  mind,  indeed  they  never  have  been  made 
known  in  their  proper  form.  They  lie  before  us  m three  ^xtracts  e 
first  I find  in  P.  Sarpi,  lib.  vi.  p.  325>  and  again,  but  m Latin,  in 
Rinaldus  and  Goldast.  The  second  is  in  Bartholomaeus  de  Martynbus, 
and  is  somewhat  more  extensive.  The  third,  and  most  complete,  is  m 
Schelhorn.  They  do  not  strictly  agree.  I have  followed  hchelhorn. 

In  the  earlier  editions  I remarked  that  some  Information  on  this  matter 
from  Vienna  was  much  wanted.  This  has  now  been  given  us  in  Sickel  s 
(Treat  Collection  of  documents  relating  to  the  Council  ^ Trent  (1872), 
and  in  Ms  Supplemenlary  Essay  in  the  “Archiv  für  Oesterre.ch.sche 
Geschichte,”  vol.  45.  ln  the  papers  there  printed  from  the  cabmet  of 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I,  we  gain  authentic 

moderate  and  straightforward  policy  of  that  prince,  which  at  *at  time 
was  still  in  harmony  with  German  aspirations  in  general.  _ The  first 
Instruction  to  his  ambassadors  at  Trent  is  a well-wntmn  and  interesti  g 
clocume^^  the  work  of  Vice-chancellor  Seid.  But  what  we  are  looking 
for  E FerSlnd’s  so-called  “Fibel  of  Reformation,”  the  result  of 
luanv  consultations,  which  nevertheless  contains  nothmg  that  we  ha\e 
not  IlreTd  read  in  Schelhorn.  Sickel  has  not  consid^^d  h necessary 
to  reprint  the  whole,  but  has  contented  _ himself  ^^h  giv mg  the 
deviations  from  the  MS.  which  are  of  slight  nnportance  PleTce 

above  menlioned  he  discusses  its  origin  with  scrupulous  care,  hie 
we  see  that  the  “ Fibel  of  Reformation,”  like  the  first 
be  looked  upon  as  a manifeste  of  the  moderate  party  in  er  c y, 
p«  y »ho,  Mough  still  Catholic,  was  pressing  for  a ’t'* 

fh:%;o.es.an.s  ® The  ideas  oUMins  Pflug  »ere  a so  ..sed  ,n  .^  ^ 

I am  not  mistaken,  its  contents  will  be  found  of  value  even  at 
present  day. 
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French  prelates,  and  cordially  supported  the  German  pro- 
positions.  He  also  demanded,  most  especially,  that  the 
cup  shüuid  be  conceded  to  the  laity.  He  reqiiired  the 
administration  of  all  sacraments  in  the  mother  tongue,  that 
the  mass  should  be  accompanied  by  preaching  and  instriic- 
tion,  and  that  the  psalms  might  be  allowed  to  be  sung  in 
the  French  language  in  full  congregation  ; concessions  from 
all  of  which  the  most  desirable  results  were  anticij)ated.  “ We 
are  fully  assured,  ’ said  the  king,  “ that  the  accordance  of 
the  cup  to  the  laity  will  restore  qiiiet  to  many  troubled 
consciences,  will  recall  to  the  Chiirch  whole  provinces  now 
severed  from  her  communion,  and  be  to  us  an  efifective 
assistance  in  appeasing  the  troubles  of  our  kingdom.”  ^ But 
the  French  were,  moreover,  desirous  again  to  bring  forward 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basle;  and  by  these  it  was 
determined,  that  the  authority  of  the  jx)pe  is  subordinate 
to  that  of  a council. 

It  is  true  that  the  Spaniards  would  in  nowise  Support 
these  demands  of  the  Germans  and  French  ; the  accordance 
of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  the  marriage  of  priests,  were 
altogether  abhorrent  in  their  eyes,  and  condemned  without 
remission.  No  agreement  could  possibly  be  arrived  at  in 
the  council,  as  regarded  these  points;  all  that  could  be 
gained  was,  the  reference  of  such  proposals  to  the  pontilf, 
vvho  was  to  decide  on  the  expediency  of  granting  thenn 
l'here  were  certain  matters,  nevertheless,  as  to  which  all 
three  nations  concurred  in  Opposition  to  the  Claims  of  the 
Curia.  All  found  it  insufferable  that  the  legates  alone 
should  have  the  right  of  proposing  resolutions;  and  not 
this  only,  but  that  these  legates  should  further  require  the 
approbation  of  the  pope  for  every  decree,  and  suffer  none 
to  pass  but  at  his  good  pleasure.  This  seemed  to  all  an 
affront  to  the  dignity  of  the  council.  If  things  are  to  pro- 
ceed  thus,”  said  Ferdinand,  “ there  will  be  two  councils  ; one 
at  Trent,  the  other,  which  is  indeed  the  true  one,  in  Rome.” 
Had  the  votes  been  taken  by  nations,  what  extraordinary 
oecrees  might  not,  in  this  state  of  opinions,  have  emanated 
irom  this  assembly ! 


‘ Memoire  baille  a M.  le  CI.  de  Lorraine,  quand 
aller  au  concile.— Le  Plat,  iv.  562. 


il  est  parti  pour 
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But  since  this  was  not  done,  the  three  nations  still  re- 
mained  in  a minority^  even  when  their  forces  were  united  ; 
for  the  Italians  were  more  numerous  than  all  the  rest  put 
together,  and  they  supported  the  Curia,  on  which  they  were 
for  the  most  part  dependent,  with  but  little  regard  to  the 
question  of  right  or  wrong.  This  awakened  much  bitterness 
of  feeling.  The  French  amused  themselves  with  a story  of 
how  the  Holy  Spirit  had  come  to  Trent  in  a cloak-bag. 
The  Italians  spoke  of  Spanish  leprosies,  and  French  diseases, 
by  which  all  the  faithful  were  infected,  one  after  another. 
The  bishop  of  Cadiz  declared,  that  there  had  been  bishops 
of  great  fame,  nay,  excellent  fathers  of  the  Church,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  no  pope;  on  which  the  Italians  burst 
forth  in  unanimous  vociferations,  demanded  his  instant  ex- 
pulsion,  and  even  spoke  of  anathema  and  heresy.  The 
“ heresy  ” was  sent  them  back,  with  interest,  by  the  Spaniardsd 
Parties  would  frequently  assemble  in  the  streets,  shouting 
each  its  watchword  of  “ Spain  1 Spain  ! ” “ Italy  ! Italy  ! ” 
and  blood  was  seen  to  flow  on  the  groimd  that  had  been 
consecrated  to  the  establishment  of  peace. 

Was  it  surprising  that  for  ten  months  it  was  found  im- 
possible  even  to  proceed  to  a session  ; or  that  the  first 
legate  should  dissuade  the  pope  from  going  to  Trent,  on 
the  groimd  of  the  remarks  that  all  would  make,  if,  in  spite 
of  his  presence,  the  council  could  still  be  conducted  to  no 
satisfactory  end,  but  must  after  all  be  dissolved?^  Yet  a 
dissolution,  nay,  even  a Suspension,  or  a mere  translation, 
which  had  often  been  thought  of,  would  have  been  extremely 
dangerous.  In  Rome  they  dared  hope  for  nothing  but  evil ; 
a council  was  there  considered  much  too  violent  a remedy 
for  the  grievously  debilitated  Constitution  of  the  Church, 
and  all  feared  that  ruin  must  ensue,  both  for  Italy  and  the 
hierarchy.  “In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1563,”  says 

1 Pallavicini,  xv.  v.  5.  Paleotto,  Acta  : “ Alii  praelati  ingeminabant, 
clamantes,  ‘ Exeat,  exeat et  alii,  ‘ Anathema  sit,’  ad  quos  Granatensis 
conversus  respondit,  ‘ Anathema  vos  estis.’  ” — Mendham  Memoirs  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  p.  251. 

2 Lettere  del  C’®.  di  Mantua,  Legato  al  Concilio  di  Trento,  scritta 
al  Papa  Pio  IV  li,  15  Gen.  1563:  “ Quando  si  avesse  da  dissolversi 
questo  concilio,  per  causa  d’altri  e non  nostra,  mi  piaceria  piu  che  V • 
Bealitudine  fusse  restata  a Roma,” 
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Girolamo  Soranzo,  “ and  but  a few  days  before  my  departure, 
Cardinal  Carpi,  dean  of  the  College,  and  a man  of  great 
foresight,  assured  me,  that  in  the  last  illness  he  had  suffered, 
his  prayers  had  been  constantly  that  God  would  grant  him 
permission  to  die,  and  not  survive  to  see  the  downfall  and 
burial  of  Rome.  Other  distinguished  cardinals  equally  be- 
moan  their  evil  destiny,  and  clearly  perceive  that  no  hope 
of  escape  remains  to  them,  unless  the  hand  of  God  should 
be  mercifully  extended  for  their  protection.”  ^ All  the  mis- 
fortunes  that  had  ever  been  anticipated  from  a council  by 
his  predecessors,  were  now  believed  by  Pius  IV  to  hang 
over  his  own  head. 

The  persiiasion  that  in  seasons  of  difficulty,  and,  above 
all,  in  cases  of  grave  errors  in  the  Church,  an  assembly  of 
her  Principal  shepherds  will  avail  to  remove  all  evil,  is  at 
once  consoling  and  sublime,  “ Let  its  deliberations  pro- 
ceed,”  says  Augustine,  “ without  presumption  or  envy,  and 
in  Catholic  peace.  Having  profited  by  wider  experience, 
let  the  concealed  be  made  obvious,  and  let  all  that  was 
shut  up  be  brought  to  the  light  of  day.”  But,  even  in  the 
earliest  councils,  this  ideal  was  far  from  being  realized.  It 
demanded  an  uprightness  of  purpose,  a freedom  from  all 
extraneous  influences, — a purity  of  soul,  in  short,  that  man 
has  not  yet  obtained.  Still  less  could  these  now  be  hoped 
for,  when  the  Church  was  involved  in  so  many  contradictory 
relations  with  the  State.  If,  notwithstanding  their  imperfec- 
tions,  general  councils  had  still  retained  the  respect  of 
nations,  and  were  still  looked  to  with  hope,  and  urgently 
demanded,  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  necessity  existing 
for  imposing  some  restraint  on  the  papal  influence ; but  the 
present  state  of  affairs  seemed  confirmatory  of  what  the 

^ ^ “ Li  Cardinal!  di  maggior  autorita  deploravano  con  tutti  a tutte 

l’ore  la  loro  miseria,  la  quäle  stimano  tanto  maggiore  che  vedono  e 
cqnoscono  assai  chiaro,  non  esservi  rimedio  alcuno  se  non  quello  che 
piacesse  dare  al  S’’.  Dio  con  la  sua  santissima  inano.”  Soranzo  himself 
adds,  “ Certo  non  si  piid  se  non  temere,  Ser"'",  Principe,  che  la  povcra 
Italia  afflitta  per  altre  cause  habbi  ancor  a sentire  affliltione  per  queslo 
particolarmente : lo  vedono  e lo  conoscono  tutti  i savj.”  [It  must 
needs  be  feared,  most  serene  prince,  that  our  poor  Italy,  afflicted  by  so 
many  causes,  will  have  to  suffer  from  this  also,  and  so  do  all  wise  ipen 
see  and  knovv.] 
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pontiffs  had  constantly  maintained  : namely,  that  in  times 
of  great  perplexity^  church  councils  tended  rather  to  in- 
crease  than  remove  the  evil.  All  Italy  took  part  in  the 
fears  of  the  Curia.  “ This  council,”  said  the  Italians,  “ will 
either  be  continued,  or  it  will  be  dissolved.  In  the  first 
case, — and  more  especially  if  the  pope  should  die  pending 
its  duration, — the  ultramontanes  will  arrange  the  conclave 
according  to  their  own  interests,  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Italy ; they  will  lay  so  many  restrictions  on  the  pontiff, 
that  he  will  be  little  more  than  the  mere  bishop  of  Rome ; 
linder  pretence  of  reforms,  they  will  render  all  offices  worth- 
less,  and  ruin  the  whole  Curia.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
the  council  be  dissolved  without  having  produced  any  good 
effect,  even  the  most  orthodox  would  receive  great  offence, 
while  those  whose  faith  is  wavering  will  stand  in  peril  of 
being  utterly  lost.” 

That  any  essential  change  could  be  produced  in  the 
opinions  of  the  council  itself,  seemed,  as  matters  now  stood, 
altogether  impossible.  The  legates,  guided  by  the  pope, 
with  the  Italians  who  were  closely  bound  to  him,  were 
confronted  by  the  prelates  of  France,  Spain,  and  Germany, 
who,  on  their  side,  were  led,  each  by  the  ambassador  of  his 
Sovereign.  What  arrangement  of  difFerences, — what  middle 
term,  could  be  devised  ? There  seemed  none  : even  in 
February,  1563,^  the  state  of  things  appeared  to  be  des- 
perate, the  most  vehement  contentions  prevailed,  each  party 
obstinately  adhering  to  the  opinions  it  had  adopted. 

But  when  all  these  affairs  were  examined  with  more 
earnest  attention,  there  appeared  the  possibility  of  an  escape 
from  the  labyrinth. 

The  discordant  opinions  only  met  and  combated  at 
Trent  j their  origin  and  guides  were  in  Rome,  and  at  the 
Courts  of  the  respective  sovereigns.  If  these  dissensions 
could  ever  be  healed,  it  must  be  by  proceeding  to  their 

' In  a letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Fünfkirchen  even  the  Suspension  of  the 
Council  is  recommendecl.  “ Praestat  etenim  omnium  judicio  consilium 
hoc  cum  aliqua  spe  futurae  concordiae  et  reformationis  suspendi,  quam 
sine  omni  fructu  atque  etiam  cum  totius  bonae  spei  jactura  orbisqne 
magna  perturbatione  claudi  ac  infeliciter  vel  certe  infructuose  hmri. 
(Sickel,  427). 
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sources.  Pius  IV  had  dedared  that  the  papacy  could  no 
longer  Support  itself  without  the  aid  of  the  temporal  princes  • 
it  was  now  the  moment  to  act  upon  the  principle  thus  laid 

f j thought  of  receiving  the  demands 

of  the  different  courts  himself,  and  graiiting  them  without 
the  Intervention  of  the  council ; but  this  would  have  been 
a halPmeasure  only.  The  best  thing  now  to  he  done  was 
to  bring  the  council  to  a dose,  in  concert  with  the  other 
great  powers  : no  other  resource  presented  itself. 

Pius  IV  determined  to  attempt  this.  The  most  able 
and  statesmanhke  of  his  cardinals,  Morone,  gave  him 

cITCClUcII  cHQ, 

In  the  first  instance,  Ferdinand  I must  be  gained this 

was  of  the  highest  importance,  for  not  only  had  the  French 
concurred  with  him  in  opinion,  as  before  related,  but  he 
had,  also,  much  influence  with  Philip  of  Spain,  his  nephew, 
who  deferred  to  him  on  most  occasions. 

Morone,  who  had  been  chosen  President  of  the  council 
but  was  quickly  convinced  that  nothing  effectual  could  be 
accomphshed  at  Trent,  proceeded  to  Innsbruck  in  April 
1503,  permitting  no  other  prelate  to  accompany  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  meetmg  the  emperor,  who  was  in  that  city. 

fp  offendedandin  extreme  discon- 

tent,  fully  persuaded  that  no  serious  intentions  of  reform 
were  entertained  in  Rome,  and  resolved  in  the  first  place 
to  procure  perfect  freedom  for  the  council.’  ^ 

An  extraordinary  exercise  of  address,  or,  as  we  should 
now  say,  of  ‘ diplomatic  skill,”  was  required  on  the  part  of 
e epte,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  irritated  monarch  ^ 

^Ihe  emperor  was,  above  all,  offended  because  his  own 

ai  S"  ^eLah  Relatione  in  scr.  fotta  dal  Comendone 

ri.= 3,  ;e  häS-SBn  f 

'S  ter  31WSSS:  s-a.  sagTsra 
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project  of  reform  had  been  set  aside,  and  had  not  even  been 
made  the  subject  of  serious  discussion ; but  Morone  found 
means  to  persuade  him  that  there  were  very  sumcient 
reasons  why  the  formal  discussion  of  his  plan  had  been 
deferred,  but  that,  in  fact,  its  more  important  points  had 
not  only  been  considered  but  even  adopted.  Next,  Ferdi- 
nand complained  that  the  council  was  led  by  Rome,  the 
lerates  proceeding  entirely  according  to  the  mstructions 
received  from  the  pontiff.  To  this  Morone  replied,  and 
the  fact  was  incontrovertible,  that  the  ambassadors  irom 
all  the  Courts  received  their  instructions  from  home,  an 
were  constantly  furnished  by  their  sovereigns  with  new 

iTeTardinal  had  long  possessed  the  confideiice  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  he  so  contnved  as  to  get  over  this 
delicate  negotiation  very  happily,— he  smoothed  away 
unfavourable  impressions  that  Ferdinand  had  received,  and 
applied  himself  skilfully  to  effecting  a compromise  on 
those  points  which  were  most  eagerly  contested  by  the 
prelates  in  council.  He  was  resolved  never  to  permit  the 
Issential  authority  of  the  pope  to  be  m any  wise  d‘"«p/*ed 
the  Principal  object  bemg,  as  he  teils  us  himself, 
upon  such  expedients  that  Ferdinand  might  consider  himself 
satisfied  without  really  compromismg  the  power  eithei  o 

^°The  fifsf  %int  in  dispute  was,  the  exclusive  dght  of 
presenting  resolutions,  which  bemg  vested  “b 
was  main?ained  to  be  an  infringement  on  the  liberty  of  he 
council.  Here  Morone  remarked,  that  . 

initiative,  if  possessed  by  the  pre  ates 

frequently  used  in  Opposition  to  d«.  interest  of  prmc« 
this  fact  he  had  no  difficulty  in  convincing  the  en  peioi  for 
would  not  the  bishops,  once  possessed  of  this  privilege,  D 
verv  orone  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  resolutions 
SS  i:  Sexisting  nd  of  States  ? Thus  urfhnte  confc 
sion  might  arise  from  such  a concession.  It  was  need  , 

1 “Fu  necessario  trovare  temperamento  tale,  che 

SSateAu-  aXurdäTAAtASgSn«  SaS^  “ concdio'nel 
suo  posscsso,” 
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nevertheless,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  temporal  princes  in 
some  way,  and  the  expedient  adopted  for  this  piirpose  is 
sufficiently  remarkable.  The  Cardinal  promised  that  he 
would  himself  propose  whatever  the  ambassadors  should 
siiggest  to  bim  from  their  sovereigns ; or,  on  his  failing  to 
do  so,  they  should  then  have  the  right  of  proposing  for 
themselves.  This  compromise  was  significant  of  the  spirit 
that  now  began  to  prevail  in  the  council  : the  legates  agreed 
to  renounce  the  initiative  in  a case  supposed,  but  rather  in 
favour  of  the  ambassadors,  than  in  that  of  the  fathers  in 
council.^  It  follows,  then,  that  to  the  sovereigns  only  was 
accorded  a portion  of  that  authority  hitherto  enjoyed  ex- 

clusively  by  the  pontiffs  : to  the  council  no  benefit  whatever 
accrued. 


The  demand,  that  the  committees  wherein  the  decrees 
were  prepared  should  be  permitted  to  assemble  according 
to  their  several  nations,  was  the  second  question  to  be 
mooted.  To  this  Morone  replied  that  the  practice  had 
always  been  so ; but  that,  since  the  emperor  desired  it,  a 
more  rigid  attention  should  be  given  to  this  rule,  which 
should  for  the  future  be  established  as  invariable. 

Then  came  the  third  point — reform  : and  here  the  em- 
peror conceded  that  the  expression  “ Reform  of  the  Head  ” 
as  also  that  old  question  of  the  Sorbonne,  as  to  whether 
pope  or  council  were  superior,  should  be  avoided ; in  return 
lor  which,  the  Cardinal  promised  a searching  reform  through 
every  department ; and  in  the  plan  drawn  up  to  this  intent 
even  the  conclave  was  included. 

These  more  important  points  once  arranged,  the  secondary 
que^ions  were  soon  agreed  on ; many  demands  at  first  made 
by^  Ferdinand  were  withdrawn,  and  his  ambassadors  were 
enjomed  to  maintain  a good  understanding  with  the  papal 
legates.  Having  successfully  accomplished  his  mission, 


fnf  Summarium  eorum  qiiae  dicuntur  Acta  inter  Caesaream  Majes- 
tatem_  et  II  ustnssimum  Cardinalem  Moronimi,  in  the  Acts  of  Torellus  • 
also,  m Salig,  Geschichte  des  tridentinischen  Conciliums,  iii  A 202  • 
where  this  is  expressed  as  follows:  “ Maj.  S.  sibi  reservavit,  vel  per 

Ssum  vpl  T"'  gravarentur,  per  se 

w ministros  suos,  proponi  curare.”  I confess  that  I slioukl 

worH.  ^ negotiation  as  Morone  describes,  from  thcsc 

vords,  although  it  may  be  implied  in  them. 
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Morone  again  traversed  the  Alps.  “ When  people  became 
fully  avvare  of  the  emperor’s  frieiidly  dispositions,  says  he, 

“ and  of  the  concord  established  between  his  ambassadors 
and  those  of  the  pope,  the  council  presently  changed  its 
aspect,  and  was  much  more  easily  managed.” 

Other  circumstances  contributed  to  this  result. 

The  French  and  Spaniards  had  fallen  into  dissensions 
about  the  right  of  their  respective  ambassadors  _ to  pre- 
cedence  in  the  council : thus  they  no  longer  continued  o 

act  in  concert.  . j • ^ .an 

Special  negotiations  had  also  been  entered  into  voth 

each  of  these  powers.  . , 

A cordial  understanding  with  the  pppe  was  most  essential 

to  Philip  II,  for  his  authority  in  Spain  being  founded  in  a 
great  measure  on  ecclesiastical  interests,  it  was  his  policy  to 
keep  these  carefully  in  his  hands.  This  fact  was  perfectly 
weU  known  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  nuncio  fiom 
Madrid  often  said  that  a friendly  termmation  of  the  council 
was  quite  as  desirable  for  the  king  of  Spam  as  for  the  pope 
The  burdens  imposed  on  Church  property  had  already  been 
brought  into  question  by  the  Spanish  prelates  at  Trent  but 
the  sums  furnished  by  ecclesiastical 

imnnrtant  Portion  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  kmg,  mucn 
Zmärre^quested  the  pope  to  forbid  these  offensive  d.s- 
cussions.'  Could  he  then  he  desirous  of  procunng  for  his 
prSates  the  right  of  proposing  resolutions  ? He  was  anxiou  , 
on  the  contrary,  to  restrict  the  Privileges  they  already  pos- 
Lssed  The  pintiff  complained  of  the  vehement  Opposi- 
tion he  had  continually  to  endure  from  the  Spanish  bishops, 
and  Philip  promised  to  adopt  such  means  as  s ou  p 

them  withm^the  limits  of  obedience : suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  pope  and  king  became  assured  that  their  interests  \ve 
absolutely  identical.  Other  negotiations  must  also  have 
taken  place:  the  pope  threw  himself  whol  y into  the  ar 
nf  the  kine,  who  promised,  on  his  part,  that 
difficulty  should  assail  the  pontiff;  he,  Philip,  would  com 
to  his  aid  with  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom. 

The  French  also  were  in  the  meanwhile  becommg  more 

favourable  to  the  pope.  The  Guises,  1 

1 Paolo  Tiepolo  : Dispaccio  di  Spagna,  qth  Dec.  1562. 
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influence  prevailed  equally  in  the  council  at  Trent,  as  in 
their  government  at  hörne,  had  in  both  places  adopted  a 
policy  that  was  decidedly  and  increasingly  Catholic.  It 
was  wholly  attribiitable  to  the  compliant  dispositions  of 
Cardinal  de  Guise,  that  alter  ten  months  of  delay  and  eight 
adjournments,  the  council  did  at  length  hold  a session.  In 
addition  to  this  an  alliance  of  the  dosest  character  was 
proposed  by  his  eminence  : he  desired  to  form  a congress 
of  the  leading  Catholic  sovereigns,  the  pope,  the  emperor, 
and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain. ^ For  the  better  dis- 
cussion  of  this  project  he  proceeded  himself  to  Rome,  and 
the  pope  could  find  no  words  sufficiently  eloquent  to  praise 
“ his  Christian  zeal  for  the  Service  of  God  and  the  public 
tranquillity,  not  in  matters  touching  this  council  only,  but 
also  in  others  affecting  the  common  weal.”  ^ The  proposed 
congress  would  have  been  exceedingly  agreeable  to  the 
pope,  who  sent  ambassadors  on  the  subject  to  both  emperor 
and  king. 

It  was  therefore  rather  at  the  respective  courts,  and  by 
means  of  political  negotiations,  than  at  Trent,  and  by  the 
assembled  fathers,  that  all  discords  were  eventually  com- 
posed,  and  all  obstacles  to  a peaceful  dose  of  the  council 
removed.  Cardinal  Morone,  to  whom  this  was  principally 
attributable,  had  besides  found  means  to  conciliate  the  pre- 
lates  individually,  bestowing  on  each  all  the  deference, 
praise,  and  favour  that  he  desired  and  thought  his  due.^ 
His  proceedings  furnish  a striking  example  of  what  may 
be  etfected  by  an  able  and  skilful  man,  even  under  the 

^ Instruttione  data  a Mons.  Carlo  Visconti,  mandatoda  Papa  Pio  IV 
al  Re  catt.  per  le  cose  del  concilio  di  Trento  (ultimo  Ottobre,  1563); 
Bibi.  Barb.  3007. 

* “II  beneficio  universale.”  Lettera  di  Papa  Pio  IV  20  Ottobre 

1563- 

" “The  prelates,”  says  Morone  himself,  “ being  caressed,  praised, 
nattered,  and  favoured,  became  more  tractable.”  Martin  Perez  de 
Ayala,  who  opposed  him  to  the  last,  is  cpiite  indignant  at  the  general 
defection “ Todo  lo  havia  ya  vencido  el  cardenal  de  Moron  con  sus 
artes  ansi  al  C’.  de  Porena  como  al  arzobispo  de  Granada  como  otros 
siete  o ^ocho  que  al  principio  estubieron  bien  en  las  cosas  del  bien 
comun.”  He  calls  Morone  “ hombre  doblado,”  and  says  that  he  him- 
seif  was  subjected  to  his  fl  itteries.  (From  his  autobio^raphy  in  the 
vida  de  Villanueva,  ii.  p.  420.)  ^ . 
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most  difficult  circumstances,  when  he  has  thoroughly 
mastered  the  position  of  affairs,  and  proposes  to  himself 
such  an  aim  only  as  is  compatible  with  that  position.  To 
him  more  than  to  any  other  man  is  the  Catholic  church 
indebted  for  the  peaceful  termination  of  the  council. 

The  path  was  now  freed  from  its  encumbrances  ; there 
now  only  remained,  as  he  has  himself  remarked,  to  contend 
with  those  difficulties  that  were  inseparable  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject. 

The  first  that  presented  itself  was  the  old  controversy 
as  to  the  divine  right  of  bishops,  and  the  necessity  of 
their  residence.  Long  did  the  Spaniards  remain  immovab  y 
fixed  in  the  defence  of  their  tenets  ; eyen  so  late  as  July 
they  maintained  them  to  be  as  infallible  as  the  ten 
commandments.  The  archbishop  of  Granada  desired  that 
all  books  upholding  contrary  doctrmes  should  be  prohibited. 
They  consented,  nevertheless,  that  these  their  favourite 
tenets  should  be  omitted  from  the  decree  that  was  at  lengtn 
drawn  up,  a form  being  adopted  that  left  them  a pietext  for 
defending  the  same  at  any  future  time.  Lamez  makes  this 
ambiguity  of  the  decree  a special  subject  of  eulogy. 

No  very  dissimilar  course  of  proceeding  was  that  adopted 
in  reo-ard  to  the  next  point  in  dispute,  the  initiative  namely, 
propmentibus  legatis.  The  pope  announced  that  every  one 
should  be  free  to  ask  and  to  say  whatever,  by  the  decrees 
of  ancient  councils,  it  had  been  permitted  to  ask  and  to  say, 
but  he  carefully  abstained  from  using  the  word  propose. 
Thus  an  expedient  was  formed  by  which  the  Spaniards  were 
contented,  although  the  pope  had  not  in  fact  made  the 

The  difficulties  arising  from  political  considerations  thus 

1 Scrittura  nelle  Lettere  e Memorie  del  Nuncio  Visconti,  ^4- 

2 “ Ejus  verba  in  utramque  partem  pie  salis  posse  exponi  : Ea  eotto 

in  Mendham’s  Memoirs  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  p.  262.  1 he  g-opo. 

eplTopSesb,.ense..in^ 

favourable  resalt  to  Cardinal  Motone’s  clever 
management.  (Villanueva,  11.  p.  427.) 

2 Pallavicini,  xxiii.  6.  5. 
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removed,  the  questions  that  had  caiised  so  much  bitterness 
and  wrangling  were  treated,  not  so  much  in  the  hope  of 
deciding  them,  as  with  a view  to  evade  their  spirit  by  some 
dexterous  compromise. 

The  less  weighty  matters  were  very  easily  accommodated 
in  this  disposition  of  the  council,  and  its  proceedings  had  on 
no  occasion  made  more  rapid  progress.  The  important 
dogmas  respecting  clerical  Ordination,  the  sacrament  of  mar- 
riage,  mdulgences,  purgatory,  the  adoration  of  saints,  and  in 
fact  all  the  principal  measnres  of  reform  adopted  by  the 
assembly,  were  decided  on  in  the  last  three  sessions  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  1563.'  The  congregations,  as  well 
on  the  one  side  as  the  other,  were  composed  of  different 
nations,  the  project  of  reform  being  discussed  in  five  separate 
assemblies,  one  French,  which  met  at  the  house  of  Cardinal 
de  Guise,  one  Spanish,  at  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Granada 
and  three  Italiand  ’ 

The  questions  were  for  the  most  part  agreed  upon  with 
little  difficulty ; two  only  presented  an  exception,  the  first 
being  the  exemption  of  chapters,  the  second  the  plurality  of 
benefices ; and  as  regarded  both  these,  private  interest  took 
a large  share  in  the  contest. 

The  first  of  these  questions  more  particularly  affected 
Spam,  where  the  chapters_  had  already  lost  some  portion  of 
the  extraordinary  immunities  they  had  once  enjoyed  These 
they  sought  eagerly  to  regain,  while  Philip  was  as  eagerly 
ben^t  on  restncting  them  still  further ; holding  the  nomination 
oi  bishops  himself,  he  had  a personal  interest  in  the  exten- 
sion  of  episcopal  authority.  But  the  pope  took  part  with 
the  chapters,  because  the  influence  he  exercised  over  the 
Spanish  church  would  have  been  materially  diminished  by 
the  absolute  subjection  of  chapters  to  the  bishop.  Again 
then  these  two  powerful  interests  were  brought  into  direct 
colhsion,  and  it  became  a question  which  was  to  command 
the  majority.  The  Spanish  king  was  exceedingly  strong  in 
the  council ; a delegate  had  been  sent  by  the  chapters  to 


’ The  best  accounts  touching  this  matter  are  to  be  found  where  one 
wou  d scarcely  think  of  seeking  them, -in  Baini,  Vita  di  Palestrina^T 
authenlic  letters.  The  Diary  of  Servantio,  used  by 
Mendham  (p.  304),  also  touches  the  subject.  ^ 
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watch  over  their  rights,  but  his 

to  exclude  him.  Philip  had  so  extensive  a Church  patro 
age  at  his  disposal.  that  all  wished  to  keep  o» 

Jth  him ; hence  it  resulted  that  opimons  were  not  fevour- 
able  to  the  chapters  when  the  votes  were  taken  orally,  b 
the  device  adopted  by  the  papal  legates  for 
dilemma  also  ii  worthy  of  remark.  They  *at  *e 

votes  should  on  this  occasion  be  given  m writin^.  r 
though  the  voices,  pronouncing  in  the  presence  o so 
adhe^rents  of  Philip,  were  restrained  by  consideration  fo 
hirnfthe  written  op.nions,  being  for  the  legates  hands  only^ 
were  freed  from  that  influence,  and  this  contrivance  d 
fact  recover  an  important  majority  for  the  papal  wishes  and 
he  Taolers  Thus  supported,  and  by  the  Intervention  of 
Srdtafd:  Guise.  thefproceeded  « tote  nego 

‘^“TtoLtndS^Ä  plurahty  o^benefices  was 
vet  more  important  to  the  Curia;  a reform  in  the 
h cardinals  had  been  talked  of  from  ““^e  " 

„any  Ihought  the  degeneracy  of  te  ^ 

Tnrbef  o1^ttes,i"n?ito  toention  was  to  restrict  ^^e 
cardinals  in  that  matter  by  ‘he  most  strmgenUaw  It  U 
be  read, ly  believed  that  ™ P“^  *4t  — ht 

such  a diteon.  and  shrank  f‘°™  "pedte 

the  question ; very  pecuhai  is 

. Sarpi,  viii.  8.6,  is  not  very  distinc.  ""  *is  sub^ect 

explanation  of  Morone  is  S'  ™ se“onao  la  domanda  degli  oltra- 

C dell’  essenzioni  de  canonici  f dessero  voll  m 

montani : poi  facendosi  contra  1 uso  c contrario.  Si  venne 

iscritto,  furono  mulate  molte  sente  J ^ mezzano  Lorena,  che 
al  fin  alla  concordia  che  si  vede  nei  d ’ g_  Bgatitudine  et 

gia  era  tornato  da  canons  and  their  exemptions 

alla  fine  del  concilio.  [The  attai  party,  but  the_ votes 

was  at  first  carried  m . _hich  was  not  customary,  opinions 

being  afterwards  taken  in  writing,  ip^pth  the  decrees  were  issiied 

changed,  and  'he  contrary  prevaded  ; at  f„H 

a ?Jikto';‘;o  Sune^  IndrSetnaposes  of  the  conncib] 
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Morone  for  evading  the  subject  so  feared.  Hc 
cardmals  with  the  articles  respect- 
Perceived  the  importance  of  this 

S;rals1“’?e  aubv^ided--'^^ 

servaUoVIf  'jhl' p®  succe.sfully  accomplished  the  pre- 

Stäined  did  T“-  '■°™  ‘‘  '“d  hithirto 

maintamed,  did  not  evince  any  great  riaour  as  reaordpd 

pernSted  ‘«“Poral  Sovereigns  ; lie 

Ssdot‘orF:bt:ndd  ‘*- 

friVndlv  '^«re  in  fact  such  as  those  of  a mere 

riendly  Conference  might  have  been,  while  questions  of 

de  "e?f;  thTd-^'  To  grerd 

äscussed^ hv ’T  ’ 1^®  ”°''®  ™P0rta"t  affairs  were 
in  all  dfrl?^  * Couriers  were  incessantly  flyinv 

” nrnorfhr  T ^«Pdted  by  anothe“ 

h.;  ^ earnest  desire  of  the  nooe  wnq  tn 

the”sn^^^  convocation  to  an  early  dose.  For  some  time 
e Spamards  were  unwilling  to  accede  to  this  • thpv  •, 

tTebroto"  ™ that  ha^  C ‘:&S:dV;nd 

ine  • but  fhp  ^ demonstration  of  protest- 

in'clse  0?  neK  to  call  a ne.'synod 

that  would  be  caused  bv  mconvenience 

vacancy  of  the  Danal  proceedings  tili  a 

was  still  sittina^  and  as  occur  while  the  council 

longed  to  retmn'home  ev^rthl's" 

resigned  their  objection.  ’ Spamards  at  length 

to  the  ^Tth“/  Sä’“  Even 

Iteven  condescended  to  solicif  froUthe'””'’  '^“'^^^''v.enc)’. 
tion  of  its  edicts  and  Pvr^vr:.  1 i pope  a confirma- 

reform,  whatever  might  L^imnliS^-^^f?^^ 

™« ,.,.h  ,K, 

of  the  leptes,  in  Pallavicini  xxfii  V f correspondcnf 
t allavicini,  xxiv.  8,  c ' 

VOL.  I. 
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them  should  be  construed  to  affect  the  dignity  of  tte  holy 
se“  How  far  was  the  council  of  Trent  from  renewmg  he 
demands  of  Constance  or  Basic 

papal  power  ! In  the  proclamations  ” 

were  dosed,  and  which  were  prepared  by  Cardinal  üe 
Gnise,  the  universal  episeopacy  of  the  pope  was  distmctly 

''''“Tto'^prosperous  was  the  conclusion  of  the  council 

which,  so  eagerly  demanded,  ‘7^“ evSi‘ 

Qolvpd  acitated  by  so  many  political  tempests,  an 

i,f  Its  ’ted  assein^ly  assailed  by  Tangers  so._ 

closed  amidst  the  universal  the  nSLtä  a^  they 

It  will  be  readily  comprehended  that  t p ^t,en 

came  tosether  for  the  last  time  on  the  4*  ot  Uccemoe  , 
,‘563.  shLld  feel  themselves  affected  by 
nLs^  Former  antagonists  were  now  «»“"S  “ 

gratulation,  and  tears  were  observed  in  the  eyes  01  n y 

-1  r^f  Trpnt  if  not  more  important  than  all 

S ,h»  t—  'ü;  “ .oe.,«» 

Its  importance  is  comprisea 

'""itTst  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  was  during 
the  war  of  sLmalkalden.  when  the  tenets  o R»-,  alter 
many  fluctuations,  became  juspfication  as 

Protestant  . J^lfs ystem  of  dogmatic  theology, 

l^Tt  ir  XsA^^ve^  To^te  ^^resent  day  by  the  Cathohe 

'=’"T"-the  second,  which  we  ^^e^n Just^considm 

after  the  Conferences  °f  the  hierarchy  was 

in  the  Summer  and  aotumn  of  1563.  ^h®  tespecting 
established  anew,  theoretically  by  the  decre 

^ Sessio  XXV.  c.  xxi. 
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clerical  Ordination,  and  practically  by  the  resolutions  touch- 
mg  measiires  of  reform. 

These  reforms  were  most  important  at  the  moment,  nor 
have  they  yet  Jost  their  efficacy. 

_ For  the  faithful  were  again  subjected  to  the  uncompro- 
mismg  seventy  of  Church  discipline,  and  even  in  extreme 

excommunication.  Seminaries  were 
abhshed,  wherein  the  youths  preparing  for  the  Church 
were  carefully  tramed  in  habits  of  austerity  and  the  fear  of 
f^od.  _ Parishes  were  reguiated  anew,  preaching  and  the 
admmistration  of  the  sacraments  were  subjected  to  fixed 

of  the  conventual  clergy 
vas  regulated  by  determined  laws.  The  most  rigid  pel 

formance  of  their  duties  was  enjoined  on  the  bishoS 

Scord^^^n  that  involvmg  the  supervision  of  the  clergy,’ 
according  to  their  different  degrees  in  the  hierarchy.  It  was 
esides  of  the  most  essential  efficacy  that  these  nrelates  hnd 

^ particulir  vÄn 

obSiencelo  ^ ^ach,  in  a compact  of 

su^ec'“.:  to°the  pope 

‘he  result  of  the  council  by  which  it  had 

of  Ihr  ponfff’'  to  restrici  the  authority 

,1  • ^ 1 •’  object  far  from  being  obtained  thni 

Rom  Ih^  a^r^f ‘th:''“‘  teceived  extent  and  confirmanon 

exclusive  rivht  ‘o  himself  the 

Ät'ioh:  ™mcr 

Profession  had  received  limitations  It  Catholic 

Sf  r "-X-  •“  Är"“ 

Results  so  effectual  were  achieved  by  the  concurrence 
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and  aid  of  the  great  Catholic  sovereigns  only,  and  it  is  in 
this  alliance  of  the  Church  with  monarchies,  that  one  of  the 
pnmary  conditions  to  her  snbseqiient 

Lind.  This  is  in  some  degree  analogous  "^fLLsovereign 
of  Protestantism  to  combine  the  fPiscopal  and  sovereig^ 

ri-hts.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that  this 
among  Catholics.  There  is  manifestly  mvolved  in  it  a pos- 
sibilitv  of  new  divisions,  biit  of  such  a result  there  was  the 
apprehension.  The  decrees  of  ^ councü 
were  readily  admitted  in  one  provmce  after  ^other 

The  Claims  of  Pius  IV  to  an  important  P'a“  “ the 
historv  of  the  world  rest  on  his  share  in  this  event.  He 
was  the  first  pope  by  whom  the  tendency  ^ 

to  oppose  itself  to  the  temporal  sovereigns  was  deliberate  y 

and  purposely  abandoned. 


Having  secured  this  important  result,  Pius  now  beUeved 
thatX  labours  of  his  Ufe  were  brought  to  a dose.  On  the 
:l::;emmn  of  the  councU  ^ 

l::girgem  :f  Uä“us  • serll andTvoted  , himself  too 

"ÖurTSs  «ave  dch  en^^ 

mlgnificent  buildings’.  The 

ceived  a difference  between  himself  and  his  predecesso  , 

'''"'tl^lhhran^rtFÖfof  ihe  general  ^^eling  was  l^e|y 
to  ensue-  a tendency  had  displayed  itself  m Catholicis 
that  was  no  longer  to  be  repressed  or  turned  aside. 

> Paolo  Tlepolo:  “ "SlneT«osi‘Lmo""F  mIP 

liberato  cU  una  grande  ‘ ^ operare  conforme  alla  sua 

autoritä  sua,  incomincio  ^ 5^  conobbe  in  lui  animo  piu 

inclinatione  e P^XaüemfessfsLmen.e  al  fatto  suo,  che  di  pontefice 
tosto  da  principe,  che  attenclesse  council 

che  avesse  rispettoal  beneficio  e sd  rendered  bold  in  his 

rofinhT  ÄrX  " 3ora“X?  aSaS 

of  a po„^ 

ofothers.]  Panvinias  makes  the  same  remar  . 
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When  once  the  spirit  is  fully  aroused,  there  is  no  pre- 
suming  to  prescribe  the  path  it  shall  pursue ; a very  trifling 
Violation  of  its  ^ dictates  on  the  part  of  those  who  should 
represent  it  in  its  iitmost  force,  is  productive  of  the  most 
extraordinary  Symptoms. 

It  ^\as  thus  that  the  spirit  of  rigid  Catholicism,  which 
had  gained  possession  of  the  age,  became  instantly  perilous 
to  the  existence  of  Pius  IV. 

Ihere  lived  in  Rome  a certain  Benedetto  Accolti 
cathohe  to  enthusiasm,  who  was  constantly  speaking  of  a 
mystery  entrusted  to  him  by  God  himself,  and  which  he 
was  to  make  known.  In  proof  that  he  was  dedaring  the 
truth  only,  he  offered  to  walk  unhurt  in  presence  of  the 
assembled  people,  through  a burning  pile  that  was  to  be 
prepared  on  the  Piazza  Navona. 

^ His  mystery  was  this  : — he  believed  himself  to  have  re- 
ceived  a revelation,  to  the  effect  that  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches  were  about  to  be  united,  and  that  this  combined 
Cathohe  church  would  then  subdue  the  Turks  and  all 
ereticsj^  that  the  pontiff  would  be  a holy  man,  would 
attain  universal  monarchy,  and  restore  tiuth  and  iu-tice  to 
e human  race.  By  these  ideas  he  was  possessed  to  fana- 
icism.  He  was  now  convinced,  hovvever,  that  Pius  IV 
whose  worldly  hving  and  being  were  infinitely  remote  from 
nis  Ideal  of  holmess,  was  not  formed  to  carry  out  this  divine 
miss.on  and  that  he,  Benedetto  Accolti,  4s  selected  by 
God  to  deliver  Christendom  from  so  unsuitable  a chief 

and^f4n°d  P°Pe  to  death, 

and  found  an  associate  whom  he  made  his  own  by  the 

promise  of  rewards  from  God  himself,  as  well  as  from4ieir 

future  holy  Sovereign.  One  day  they  set  forward  on  their 

purpose,  and  soon  perceived  the  pontiff  approaching.  He 

was  in  the  midst  of  a procession,  within  reach  of  their 

hands-tranquil,  free  from  suspicion,  and  without  defence. 

But  mstead  of  rushmg  on  the  Sovereign,  Accolti  becan 

to  tremble  and  changed  colour.  The  pomp  and  ceremmiv 

surroundmg  the  person  of  a pope  has  something  too  im^ 

this  ma,^°  fe-l  of  Httpressing  so  fanatical  a Catholic  as  was 
inis  man.  ^ 1 he  pope  passed  on  his  way. 

Accolti  had,  however,  been  meanwhile  remarked  by 
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others.  The  companion  whom  he  had  gained  over,  An- 
tonio Canossa,  was  not  a person  of  firm  resolution,  at  one 
nioment  he  would  suffer  himself  to  be  persuaded  into  a 
second  attempt,  at  the  next  he  feit  tempted  himself  to 
denounce  their  intended  crime.  Neither  of  them  preserved 
a perfect  silence,  and  they  were  at  length  arrested  and  con- 

demned  to  death.^  , , 

This  will  serve  to  show  what  feelings  were  astir  m those 
agitated  times.  Pius  IV  had  done  much  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion  of  the  Church ; yet  were  there  many  to  whom  all  seemed 
insufficient,  and  whose  views  went  much  further  than  any- 
thing  that  had  yet  been  accomplished.  Pius  died  on  the 
9th  of  December,  1565. 


7.  PIUS  V 

The  partizans  of  a more  rigid  System  in  the  Church  had 
now  secured  a great  and  almost_  unhoped-for  advantage  : a 
pope  was  elected  whom  they  might  safely  consider  one  o 

themselves  ; this  was  Pius  V.  . 

I will  not  repeat  the  more  or  less  credible  stories  or  his 
election  related  by  the  book  on  the  conclaves,  and  by  some 
of  the  histories  of  his  time.  _We  have  a letter  from  Carlo 
Borromeo,  which  sufficiently  informs  us  on  this  _ 

was  determined,”  says  he,  (and  the  large  share  he  had  m 
the  election  is  well  known,)  “ to  consider  nothing  so  much 
as  religion  and  purity  of  faith.  I was  well  acquainted  with 
the  piety,  irreproachable  life,  and  devout  spirit  of  the  Car- 
dinal of  Alessandria,  afterwards  Pius  V ; I thought  none 
could  more  fitly  administer  the  Christian  Commonwealth, 
and  used  my  best  efforts  in  his  favour.”  ^ In  a man  of  so 

1 I take  these  facts,  which  I have  not  found  ^ 

n MS  in  the  Corsini  library  in  Rome,  No.  674,  wilh  the  title  ot, 

Antonio  Canossa  ; Questo  e il  sommario  della  ° miif  S""" 

quäl  causa  io  moro,  quäle  si  degnera  V.  S.  mandare  alh 

^''^'^^‘^C^S^Borromeus.  Henrico  Cli.  Infanti_ 

26  Feb.  1566.  Glussiani  Vita  C.  Borromei,  p.  62.  Compare 
Kipamonti,  Ilistoria  Urbis  Mediolani,  lib.  xii.  p.  »14. 
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entirely  spiritual  a character  as  that  possessed  by  Carlo 
Borromeo,  no  other  motives  could  be  expected.  Philip  of 
Spain,  who  had  been  won  over  to  the  interest  of  the  same 
Cardinal  by  bis  ambassador,  sent  bis  express  thanks  to 
Borromeo  for  having  promoted  the  electiond  Pius  V was 
precisely  the  man  then  believed  to  be  required.  The 
adherents  of  Paul  IV,  who  had  kept  themselves  retired 
diiring  the  last  pontificate,  considered  themselves  most  for- 
tunate  : “To  Rome,  to  Rome  ! ” writes  one  of  them  to  an- 
other,  come  confidently  and  at  once,  but  with  all  modesty  ■ 
God  has  raised  up  for  us  another  Paul  IV  ! ” 

Michele  Ghislieri,  now  Pius  V,  was  of  humble  extrac- 
tion  j he  was  born  at  Bosco,  near  Alessandria,  in  1504,  and 
entered  a convent  of  Dominicans  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Here  he  resigned  himself,  body  and  spirit,  to  the  devotion 
and  monastic  poyerty  enjoined  by  his  Order.  Of  the  alms 
he  gathered,  he  did  not  retain  so  much  for  himself  as  would 
have  bought  him  a cloak  for  the  winter,  and  against  the 
heats  of  summer  he  thought  severity  of  abstinence  the  best 
preservative.  Though  confessor  to  the  governor  of  Milan 
he  always  travelled  on  foot  with  his  wallet  on  his  back! 
V\hen  he  taught,  his  instructions  were  given  with  zeal  and 
preci^on  : when,  as  prior,  it  was  his  office  to  administer 
le  affairs  of  a monastery,  he  did  this  with  the  utmost  rigour 
and  trugahty— more  than  one  house  was  freed  from  debt  by 
his  government.  The  formation  of  his  character  was  efifected 
during  those  years  when  the  strife  between  Protestant  inno- 
vation  and  the  ancient_  doctrines  had  extended  into  Italy  • 
he  took  earnest  part  with  those  who  upheld  the  established 
creed  m its  most  rigid  acceptation,  and  of  strictly  disputed 
points  mamtamed  by  him  in  Parma  during  the  year  ica? 
the  greater  part  related  to  the  papal  authority,  and  were 
opposed  to  the  new  opmions.  He  was  early  inyested  with 

of  Soranzo,  ambassador  in  Spain.  “ Non 
essendo  conosciute  le  qualita  di  S.  da  questo  Ser-  ri,  mentre  era 
m cardinalato,  il  detto  commendator  (Luim  Requesens  Conm  1 

sempre  Io  laudb  molto,  predicando  questo  soggetto  esser  defrnö 
tificato,  con  il  che  S.  M.  si  mosse  a dar^tPr^n  1 ^ 

potere  li  desse  favore.”  Thus  the  Story  related  by  oflrocch?"^  T,k 
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the  Office  of  Inquisitor,  and  was  called  on  to  perform  his 
duties  in  places  of  peculiar  danger,  as  were  Como  and 
Bergamo  for  exampled  In  these  cities  an  intercourse  with 
Germans  and  Swiss  was  not  to  be  avoided : he  was  also 
appointed  to  the  Valtelline,  _ which,  as  belonging  to  the 
Grisons,  was  in  like  manner  infested  by  heretics.  In  this 
employment  he  displayed  the  obstinacy  and  the  courage  of 
a zealot.  On  entering  the  city  of  Como,  he  was  sometimes 
received  with  volleys  of  stones ; to  save  his  life  he  was 
frequently  compelled  to  steal  away  like  an  outlaw,  and 
conceal  himself  by  night  in  the  huts  of  the  peasantry  ; but 
he  suffered  no  personal  danger  to  deter  him  from  his  pur- 
poses.  On  one  occasion  the  Conte  della  Trinita  threatened 
to  have  him  thrown  into  a well.  “ As  to  that,  it  shall  be  as 
God  pleases,”  was  the  Dominican’s  reply.  Thus  did  he 
take  eager  part  in  the  contest  of  intellectual  and  political 
powers  then  existing  in  Italy ; and  as  the  side  he  had  chosen 
was  victorious,  he,  too,  advanced  in  importance.  Being 
appointed  commissary  of  the  Inquisition  in  Rome,  he  was 
soon  remarked  by  Paul  IV,  who  declared  Fra  Michele  an 
eminent  servant  of  God,  and  worthy  of  higher  honours.  He 
promoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Nepi,  and,  by  way  of 
placing  a chain  round  his  foot,  as  Michele  himself  teils 
US,  “that  he  might  not  again  creep  back  to  the  repose  of 
his  cloister,”^  in  1557  he  nominated  him  Cardinal  In  this 
new  dignity  Ghislieri  continued,  as  ever,  poor,  austere,  and 


’ Paolo  Tiepolo,  Relazione  di  Roma  in  Tempo  di  Pio  IV  et  V : “In 
Bergamo  li  fu  levato  per  forza  dalle  prigioiii  del  monastero  di  San 
Domenico,  dove  allora  si  solevano  mettere  i rei,  un  principale  heretico, 
nominato  Giorgio  Mondaga  [another  name  to  add  [0  Ae  list  of  Italian 
protestants],  con  gran  pericolo  siio  e de’  frati.  ^e]la  medesima  citta 
poi  travaglio  assai  per  formare  il  processo  contra  d vescovo  allora  di 
Bermamo  ” [In  Bergamo  was  taken  from  him  by  force  a_  certain 
prindpal  heretic,  Giorgio  Mondaga,  whom  he  had  thrown  mto  the 
prisons  of  the  convent  of  San  Domenico,  then  used  for  cnminals,  and 
whom  he  and  his  monks  strove  to  keep  to  their  own  great  penl  ln 
the  same  city  he  afterwards  laboured  to  Institute  a process  against  the 

bishop  oMki^it  oji  ^,hence  we  draw  most  of  our  information, 

has  this  also.  It  was  related  by  Pius  himself  to  the  Veneti^  am- 
bassadors,  Mich.  Suriano  and  Paolo  Tiepolo,  as  they  teil  us  (Oct.  2, 

1568). 
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unpretending.  He  told  his  household  that  they  must  fancy 
themselves  Iiving  in  a monastery : for  himself,  his  sole  In- 
terest was  still  centred  in  devotional  exercises  and  the 
Dusiness  of  the  Inquisition. 

In  a man  of  this  character,  Philip  of  Spain,  Cardinal 
Porromeo,  and  all  the  more  rigid  party,  believed  they  had 
found  the  Salvation  of  the  Church.  The  people  of  Rome 
were  not  so  perfectly  satisfied.  Pius  was  told  this,  and  he 

remarked  m reply,  “All  the  more  shall  they  lament  for  me 
when  i am  dead. 

He  maintained  all  the  monastlc  severity  of  his  life  even 
when  pope  ; his  fasts  were  kept  with  the  same  rigour  and 
puncuaity,  he  permitted  himself  no  garment  of  finer 
texture  than  his  wont,— heard  mass  every  day  and  fre- 
quen  ly  said  it  himself.  Yet  was  he  careful  that  his  private 
devotions  should  offer  no  impediment  to  his  public  duties 
and,  though  rising  with  the  first  light  of  day,  he  would  not 
mdulge  himself  with  the  customary  siesta.  Could  any  doubt 
exist  as  to  the  reality  of  his  religious  feelings,  we  may  con- 
sider  this  proved  by  what  he  has  himself  declared  of  the 
papacy:  itwas  not  conducive  to  his  advance  in  piety  as 

the  progress  of  his  soul  towards  salvadon 
_ d the  joys  of  paradise  was  impeded  by  its  duties  to  his 
mfinite  lamentation.  But  for  the  support  of  praier  he 

: U-  , ” , «"joyed  the  happiness  of  a fervent 
of  i n hour,— Itwas  the  only  kind  of  happiness 

of  wh.ch  he  rvas  capable.  but  he  found  it  perfect  Tre 
rarmth  of  his  devotion  often  brought  tears  to  his  eves  and 
he  constantiy  arose  from  his  knees  with  the  persLsi™  that 
h.s  prayers  had  been  heard.  When  the  people  Lhetd  Wm 
m the  processions,  barefoot,  and  with  uncovered  head  iS 
face  beaming  with  unafiected  piety,  and  his  long  white  beard 

come  frate  incominciö  cli 

Älcune  volle  colle  lacrime.’’  ’ ^ oratiom  divotisbimamente  et 
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was,  moreover,  kindly  and  affable ; bis  manner  towards  bis 
old  servants  was  extremely  cordial  How  admirable,  too, 
was  _tbe  remark  witb  wbicb  be  received  tbat  Conte  della 
Trinita,  wbo,  aftor  baving  tbrcatened  to  drown  bim,  was  now 
sent  ambassador  to  bis  court.  “ See,  now,”  be  exclaimed, 
wben  be  recognised  bis  old  enemy,  “ tbus  it  is  tbat  God 
belps  tbe  innocent : ” in  no  otber  way  did  be  sbow  tbe  count 
tbat  tbe  past  was  remembered.  He  bad  always  been 
exceedingly  cbaritable,  and  now  kept  a list  of  tbe  poor  in 
Rome,  whom  be  regularly  assisted  in  accordance  witb  tbeir 
Station. 

Humble,  resigned,  and  cbild-like  are  men  of  tbis  cbaracter, 
in  tbeir  ordinary  state ; but  wben  irritated  or  wounded,  tbey 
kindle  into  violent  anger,  and  tbeir  resentment  is  implacable. 
An  adberence  to  tbeir  own  modes  of  tbougbt  and  proceeding 
appears  to  them  tbe  most  imperative  duty,  and  tbey  are 
exasperated  by  its  neglect.  Pius  V feit  an  immovable  con- 
yiction,  tbat  tbe  patb  be  bad  cbosen  was  tbe  only  right  one  ; 
its  baving  conducted  bim  to  tbe  papal  throne  gave  bim  so 
complete  a self-reliance,  tbat  doubt  or  fear  as  to  the  conse- 
quences  of  bis  own  actions  was  a pain  unknown  to  bis 
experience. 

It  follows,  tbat  bis  adhesion  to  bis  own  opinions  was 
most  obstinate ; the  most  cogent  reasons  availed  nothing 
towards  making  bim  retract  or  alter  them.  Easily  provoked 
by  contradiction,  he  woiild  redden  deeply  on  being  opposed, 
and  break  forth  into  expressions  of  the  utmost  violence.^  But 
slightly  acquainted  witb  the  affairs  of  the  world,  or  witb 
politics,  and  suffering  bis  judgment  to  be  warped  by  acci- 
dental  and  secondary  circumstances,  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  bring  matters  of  business  well  through  witb  bim. 


* Informatione  di  Pio  V.  (Bibi.  Ambrosiana  at  Milan,  F.  D.  181): 
“ La  S'"*  S.  natnralmente  e gioviale  e piacevole,  se  ben  per  accidente 
pare  di  altra  dispositione,  e di  qni  viene  che  volontieri  onestamente 
ragiona  con  M*'  Ciriilo  suo  maeslro  di  casa,  il  quäle  con  Ic  sue  piace- 
volezze  essende  huomo  destro  et  accorto  diletta  S.  Beatitudine  e sempre 
profitta  a se  stesso  et  altri.”  [His  holiness  is  naturally  checrfiil  and 
kindly,  (though  sometimes  accidentally  seeming  otherwise, ) so  that  he 
readily  enters  into  pleasant  talk  with  Ciriilo,  his  Steward,  and  he,  being 
a prudent  as  well  as  polished  man,  delights  his  holiness,  while  hc  gains 
advantages  both  for  himself  and  others.] 
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It  is  true  that  he  did  not  permit  himself  to  act  on  his 
first  impressions,  as  regarded  individiials,  and  those  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact ; but  having  once  made  up  his 
mind  about  any  man,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  nothing  could 
afterwards  shake  his  opiniond  He  was,  nevertheless,  more 
disposed  to  think  that  people  deteriorated,  than  that  they 
became  better,  and  there  were  few  whom  he  did  not  regard 
with  suspicion. 

Never  would  he  mitigate  a penal  sentence  ; this  was 
constantly  remarked  of  him ; rather  would  he  express  the 
^vish  that  the  punishment  had  been  more  severe  ! 

He  was  not  satisfied  to  see  the  Inquisition  visiting  offences 
of  recent  date,  but  caused  it  to  inqune  into  such  as  were  of 
ten  or  twenty  years’  Standing. 

If  there  were  any  town  wherein  few  punishments  were 
mflicted,  he  did  not  believe  the  place  any  the  better  for  that, 
but  ascribed  the  fact  to  the  negligence  of  the  ofhcials. 

The  severity  with  which  he  insisted  on  the  maintenance 
of  Church  discipline  is  entirely  characteristic.  “ We  forbid,” 
says  he,  in  one  of  his  bulls,  “ that  any  physician,  attending 
a patient  confined  to  his  bed,  should  visit  him  longer  than 
three  days,  without  receiving  a certificate  that  the  sick  person 
has  confessed  his  sins  anew.”^  A second  bull  sets  forth  the 
punishments  for  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  for  blasphemy. 
These  were  fines  for  the  rieh ; but,  “ for  the  common  man’ 
who  cannot  pay,  he  shall  stand  before  the  church-door,  for 
one  whole  day,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  for  the 
first  offence ; for  the  second,  he  shall  be  whipped  through 
the  City ; for  the  third,  his  tongue  shall  be  bored  through 
and  he  shall  be  sent  to  the  galleys.”  ’ 

This  was  the  general  spirit  of  his  ordinances.  How 
frequently  did  it  become  necessary  to  remind  him,  that  he 
had  to  govern  mere  men,  and  not  angels  ! ^ 


, ' Informatione  di  Pio  V : “ E piu  difficultoso  di  lasciar  la  catliva 

impressione  che  la  buona,  e massimamente  di  quelle  persone  che  non  ha 
m pratica.’’ 

* Supra  gregem  dominicum  : Bull.  iv.  ii.  p.  218. 

' In  the  Informationi  Politiche  xii.,  for  example,  is  found  an  epistle 
trom  a certain  Bertano  to  the  holy  father,  expatiating  largely  on  this 
pbject,  and  exhorting  him  to  endure  the  Jews  and  courtesans.  The 
^aporioni  entreated  the  pope  at  least  to  tolerate  these  last ; but  Pius 
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To  defer  to  the  secular  powers  was  now  acknowledged  to 
be  most  needful ; but  no  consideration  of  this  kind  was 
permitted  to  affect  the  severities  of  Pius  V.  The  princes 
of  Europe  had  constantly  complained  of  the  bull,  “ In 
Coenä  Domini.”  This  he  not  only  proclaimed  anew,  but 
even  rendered  it  more  onerous,  by  adding  special  clauses 
of  his  own,  wherein  there  was  a disposition  shewn  to 
refuse  the  temporal  sovereign  all  right  of  imposing  new 
taxes. 

It  will  be  manifest,  that  proceedings  so  violent  were 
calculated  to  produce  reactions,  and  so  it  happened ; not 
merely  because  the  demands  made  by  a man  of  so  rigid  an 
austerity  never  can  be  complied  with  by  the  generality  of 
mankind,  but  also  because,  in  this  case,  a deliberate  resist- 
ance  was  provoked,  and  various  misunderstandings  arose. 
Even  Philip  of  Spain,  though  usually  so  devout,  was  once 
moved  to  warn  the  pontiff,  that  he  would  do  well  to  avoid 
the  trial  of  what  a prince  was  capable  of  doing  when  driven 
to  the  last  extremity. 

Pius  V,  on  his  part,  feit  this  very  deeply.  He  was 
sometimes  most  unhappy  in  his  high  Station,  and  declared 
himself  “ weary  of  living.”  He  complained,  that  since  he 
acted  without  respect  to  persons  he  had  made  enemies, 
and  that  he  had  never  been  free  from  vexations  and  per- 
secutions  since  he  had  ascended  the  papal  throne. 

But,  however  this  may  have  been,  and  though  Pius  V 
could  no  more  give  satisfaction  to  the  whole  world  than 
other  men,  it  is  yet  certain  that  his  demeanour  and  habits 
did  exercise  incalculable  influence  over  his  contemporaries, 
and  the  general  development  of  his  Church.  After  so  long 
a train  of  circumstances, — all  concurring  to  call  forth  and 
promote  a more  spiritual  tendency, — after  so  many  reso- 
lutions  had  been  adopted,  to  make  this  tendency  universally 
dominant,  there  needed  a pope  of  this  character,  in  Order  to 
secure  that  it  should  not  only  be  widely  proclaimed,  but  also 
practically  enforced.  To  this  effect,  the  zeal  and  example 
of  Pius  V were  alike  efficacious. 

The  reformation  of  the  court,  so  often  promised,  was  at 

replied  that,  rather  than  wink  at  such  things,  he  would  leave  Rome 
himself. 
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length  commenced  in  fact  and  reality,  if  not  in  the  forms  at 
first  proposed.  d he  expenditure  of  the  papal  household  was 
greatly  reduced.  Pius  V required  little  for  his  own  wants, 
and  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  “he  who  would  govern 
others  must  begin  by  ruling  himself.”  For  such  of  his 
servants  as  he  believed  to  have  served  him  truly  throughout 
his  life,  not  from  hope  of  reward,  but  from  affection,  he 
provided  well  j but  his  dependants  generally  were  held  within 
closer  limits  than  had  ever  been  known  under  any  other  pope. 
He  made  his  nephew,  Bonelli,  Cardinal,  but  only  because  he 
was  told  that  this  was  expedient  in  Order  to  maintain  a more 
confidential  intercourse  with  the  temporal  princes.  He 
would,  however,  confer  on  him  only  a very  moderate  endow- 
ment ; and  when  the  new  Cardinal  once  invited  his  father  to 
Rome,  Pius  commanded  that  he  should  quit  the  city  again, 
not  that  same  night  only,  but  that  very  hour.  The  rest  of 
his  relations  he  would  never  raise  above  the  middle  Station ; 
and  if  one  among  them  was  detected  in  any  offence,  even  a 
falsehood,  he  would  never  forgive  him,  but  drove  him  with- 
out  mercy  from  his  presence.  How  different  was  all  this 
from  that  nepotism  which  had,  for  centuries,  formed  so 
significant  a fact  in  the  papal  histories  ! In  one  of  his  most 
severely  energetic  bulls,  Pius  V forbade  any  future  alienation 
of  Church  property,  under  whatever  title,  or  with  whatever 
pretext ; he  even  declared  every  one  to  be  excommunicated 
who  should  even  counsel  such  an  act,  and  made  all  the 
cardinals  subscribe  this  edict.^  He  proceeded  zealously  to 
the  removal  of  all  abuses.  Few  dispensations  were  granted 
by  him,  still  fewer  compositions  ; even  such  inclulgences  as 
had  been  issued  by  his  predecessors  were  partially  recalled. 
His  auditor-general  was  commanded  to  proceed  against  all 
bishops  and  archbishops  who  should  neglect  to  reside  in 
their  dioceses,  and  to  report  them  to  himself,  in  Order  that 
he  might  depose  the  refractory.^  He  enjoined  all  parish 
priests,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  remain  in  their  parishes, 
and  to  see  that  divine  Service  was  duly  performed,  recalling 
whatever  dispensations  had  been  granted  to  them  in  this 

' Prohibitio  alienandi  et  infeudandi  civitates  et  loca  S.  R.  E.  : 
Admonet  nos  ; 1567,  29  Mart. 

Cum  alias,  1566,  10  Junii,  Bull.  iv.  ii.  303. 
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respect.i  Not  less  earnest  were  his  labours  for  the  restora- 
tion  of  convGntiial  ordcr  and  discipline.  To  all  monasteriGs 
hG  confirniGd,  on  tliG  onG  band,  thGir  GXGmption  from  taxGS 
and  otbGF  burdGns,  as,  for  GxamplG,  that  of  quartGring  troops ; 
hG  would  not  pormit  tboir  tranquillity  to  bo  disturbod  : but, 
on  tbG  othor  band,  ho  forbado  monks  to  tgcgIvg  confossions 
witbout  Gxamination  by,  and  pormission  from,  tho  bishops  : 
this  Gxamination  might  bo  ropoatod  by  GVGry  now  bishop.^ 
Hg  commandGd  both  monks  and  nuns  to  romain  in  the 
strictGSt  SGclusion.  This  was  not  imivGrsally  commGiidod. 
ThG  OrdGrs  complaiiiGd  that  hG  GnforcGd  on  thom  rulos  of 
morG  stringGnt  SGVGrity  than  those  to  which  thoy  had  bound 
thGmsGlvGS,  SomG  feil  into  a sort  of  dosporation;  othors 
flod  thoir  cloistGrs.® 

ThGSG  rGgulations  wGre  first  GnforcGd  in  RomG ; but 
aftGrwards,  throughout  tbG  StatGS  of  tho  Chnrch.  Hg  bound 
the  secular  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  the 
observance  of  his  religious  ordinances,^  while  he  himself 
provided  for  a rigorous  and  impartial  administration  of 
justice.®  Not  Content  with  earnestly  enforcing  on  all 
magistrates  a strict  attention  to  their  duties,  he  held  himself 
a public  sitting  with  the  cardinals,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 


‘ Cupientes,  1568,  8 Julii.  Bull.  iv.  iii.  24. 

* Romani,  1571,  6 Aug.  Bull.  iv.  iii.  177. 

^ Tiepolo  : “Spese  volte  nel  dar  rimedio  a qualche  disordine  incorre 
in  un  altro  maggiore,  procedendo  massimamente  per  via  degli  estremi.” 
[Always  proceeding  in  extremes,  he  sometimes  feil  into  a greater  evil, 
while  seeking  to  avoid  a smaller  one.] 

^ Bull.  iv.  iii.  284. 

® Informatione  della  qualitä  di  Bio  V,  e delle  cose  che  da  quelle 
dependono  (Berlin  Library)  : “Nel  conferire  le  gratie  non  si  cura  delle 
circonstanze,  secondo  che  alle  volte  sarebbe  necessario  per  qualsivoglia 
rispetto  considerabile,  ne  a requisition  d’alcuno  la  giustitia  si  ha  punto 
alterata,  ancora  che  sia  senza  dar  scandalo  e con  esempio  d’altri  ponte- 
fici  potesse  fare.”  [He  confers  favours  without  that  respect  of  persons, 
which  might  sometimes  be  necessary  for  weighty  causes  ; nor  will  he 
change  one  tittle  in  affairs  of  justice,  even  though  other  popes  have 
set  the  example,  and  it  may  be  done  without  causing  scandaL]  Suriano 
says  that  he  granted  no  favour  without  an  admonition,  “il  che  mi 
parse  proprio  il  stilo  de’  confessori,  che  fanno  una  gran  riprensione 
al  penitente,  quando  sono  per  assolverlo  ” [which  appears  to  me  pre- 
cisely  the  fashion  of  a confessor,  who  reproves  the  penitent  severely 
when  about  to  bestovv  absolution.] 
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every  month,  when  any  person,  who  might  consider  hiinself 
aggrieved  by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  was  at  liberty  to  make 
bis  plaint  to  the  Sovereign  in  person.  Besides  all  this,  he 
gave  audience  with  the  most  indefatigable  assiduity.  He 
remained  seated  for  this  purpose,  from  the  first  hours  of 
morning,  nor  was  any  one  refused  admission  to  his  presence. 
The  consequence  of  all  these  efforts  was,  in  fact,  an  entire 
reform  of  external  life  in  Rome.  We  have  a remark  of 
Paolo  Tiepolo  to  this  effect.  “ In  Rome,”  says  he,  “ matters 
proceed  in  a fashion  very  unlike  what  we  have  hitherto  seen. 
Men  here  have  become  a great  deal  better — or  at  least  they 
have  put  on  the  appearance  of  being  so.” 

Something  similar  was,  more  or  less,  to  be  seen  over  all 
Italy.  Church  discipline  had  been  rendered  more  strict,  in 
most  places,  by  the  promulgation  of  the  decrees  of  the 
council ; and  the  pontiff  received  a readiness  of  obedience 
such  as  none  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed  for  a long  period. 

Duke  Cosimo  of  Florence  gave  up  to  him,  without  hesi- 
tation,  all  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Inquisition. 
Carnesecchi,  another  of  the  men  of  letters  who  had  partici- 
pated  in  those  early  movements  towards  Protestantism, 
which  we  have  described  as  made  in  Italy,  had  hitherto 
remained  uninjured.  But  neither  his  personal  credit,  the 
Position  of  his  family,  nor  his  connection  with  the  reigning 
house  itself,  could  longer  save  him.  He  was  given  up  bound 
to  the  Roman  Inquisition,  and  suffered  death  at  the  stake.^ 
Cosimo^  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  pope ; he  assisted  him 
in  all  his  enterprises,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  all  his 
spiritual  Claims.  Pius  was  moved  by  this  to  Crown  him 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  The  right  of  the  papal  see  to  take 
such  a Step  was  very  doubtful,  and  the  immoral  character  of 
Cosimo  caused  it  to  be  seen  with  just  resentment ; but  his 
devotion  to  the  Holy  See,  and  the  severity  of  ecclesiastical 
regulation  that  he  enforced  throughout  his  dominions,  were 
merits  that  stood  above  all  others  in  the  eyes  of  the  pope. 

The  ancient  rivals  of  the  Medici,  the  Farnesi,  now 
emulated  their  proceedings  in  this  particular ; even  Ottavio 
Farnese  made  it  his  glory  to  shew  that  every  papal  com- 
mand  found  unquestioning  obedience  at  his  hands. 

* 1567.  Cantini : Vita  di  Cosimo,  p.  458. 
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Not  altogether  so  friendly  were  the  terms  on  which  the 
pope  stood  vvith  the  Venetians.  They  were  not  sufficiently 
virulent  against  the  Turks,  they  were  less  favourable  towards 
monastic  bodies,  and,  above  all,  less  cordial  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion than  Pius  would  have  had  them  be.  He  nevertheless 
took  great  pains  to  avoid  a rupture  with  them.  “ The 
republic  ” he  declared  to  be  “ firmly  seated  in  the  faith — 
she  had  ever  maintained  herseif  most  Catholic — she  alone 
had  been  exempt  from  the  incursions  of  barbarians,  the 
honour  of  Italy  reposed  on  her  head  ; ” and  he  declared 
that  “ he  loved  her.”  The  Venetians,  too,  conceded  more 
to  him  than  they  had  ever  done  to  any  other  pontiff.  The 
unhappy  Guido  Zanetti  of  Fano,  whose  religious  opinions 
had  become  suspected,  and  who  had  fled  to  Padua,  they 
resigned  into  his  hands,  a thing  never  before  recorded  in 
their  annals.  The  clergy  of  their  city  had  previously 
troubled  themselves  but  little  with  strict  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline — they  were  now  brought  into  very  tolerable  order. 
The  churches  of  Verona,  being  placed  under  the  guidance 
of  Matteo  Giberto,  became  models  of  discipline.  Gilberto 
was  held  up  as  affording  an  example  of  what  the  life  of  a 
true  bishop  should  be ; ^ his  plans  and  regulations  have  been 
accepted  as  exemplars  by  the  whole  Catholic  world,  and 
many  of  them  were  adopted  by  thecouncil  of  Trent.  Carlo 
Borromeo  caused  his  portrait  to  be  taken,  and  had  it  hung 
in  his  cabinet,  that  he  might  have  constantly  before  his  eyes 
the  face  of  him  whose  life  and  conduct  he  so  greatly  venerated. 

Still  more  effectual  was  the  influence  exercised  by  Carlo 
Borromeo  himself.  From  his  numerous  dignities  and  offices, 
that  of  grand  penitentiary  among  others,  and  as  chief  of  the 
cardinals  nominated  by  his  uncle,  he  might  have  held  the 
most  brilliant  position  in  Rome ; but  he  resigned  these 
advantages,  and  refused  all,  to  devote  himself  to  his  duties 
as  archbishop  of  Milan.  These  he  performed,  not  with 
energy  and  conscience  only,  but  with  a sort  of  passion.  He 
was  incessantly  occupied  in  the  pastoral  Visitation  of  his 
diocese,  which  he  traversed  in  every  direction ; there  was 

^ Petri  Francisci  Zini,  boni  pastoris,  exemplum  ac  specimen  singulare 
ex  Jo,  Matthaeo  Giberto  episcopo  expressum  atque  propositum.  Written 
in  1536,  and  originally  intended  for  England. — Opera  Giberti,  p.  252. 
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visited  two  or 

mes,  the  highest  mountains,  the  most  secluded 

preceded  by  a Vtsita>or,  whose  report  he  then  took  with 
him,  examming  and  verifying  all  with  his  own  eyes  ■ all 
punishments  were  adjudged  by  himself,  all  improiements 
proceeded  under  his  own  directions.'  His  cLay  were 

cils  we  e Provincra^  conn- 

c Is  weie  held  under  his  presidency.  In  addition  to  all  this 

zeaf  He”m  ?'h  ' functions  with  indefatigable 

al.^  He  preached  and  said  mass,  passed  whole  davs  in 

at^X‘  prefeUf  ® Communion,  ordaining  priests,  presfding 
profession  of  nuns,  and  consecrating  altars.  The 
consecration  of  an  altar  was  a ceremony  of  eight  hours’ 

It  is  true  f w consecrated  thref  hundred. 

me  eh  ex  relate  to  matters 

rnerel)  external,  such  as  the  restoration  of  buildines  har- 

&c ^ exposition  and  adoration  of  the  Host, 

the  seveiL  nf  S Perhaps 

the  seveiity  of  disciphne  in  which  he  held  his  clemv  and 

whtch  they,  in  their  turn,  enforced  on  the  peopL.  ^ 

_J\or  was  he  unacquainted  with  the  best  modes  of  nro- 

curing  obedience  for  his  ordinances.  In  the  Swiss  d^tr^cts 

of  his  diocese  it  was  his  custom  to  visit  all  placj^of  ande.  t 

giftsThoTi*oVbett‘‘^t  t°  distribute 

g ics  , tnose  of  better  Station  were  mvited  to  his  tnblp 

the^  rS-aSofy  ° nass^’  ^easures  suitable  to 

Val  Pamn  ^ certain  occasion  through  the 

Val  Camonica,  the  peasantry  stationed  themselves  along  the 

tTm'e  nVHT™  ‘hey  had  ™t1or  a lot 

paid  their  tithes,  and  the  archbishop  passed  along  with 

turning  his  eyes  on  one  of  them  • the" 
people  shocked  and  terrified  by  this  privation,  were  glad  to 

tte?,^:e\  HeLvertheiel  dilsonie- 

meet  with  a more  obstinate  and  rancorous  Opposition, 
^lussianus,  De  Vita  et  Rebus  frPQtic  q r v -n  . 

SatVeä." 

^‘‘•-xvii.,  to  St.  Charles  Borromeus  ^ ^ ^ history,  lib. 

VOL.  I. 
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He  had  resolved  to  reform  the  Order  of  Umiliati,  whose 
members  had  entered  it  only  to  expend  the  great  wealth  of 
the  Order  in  a life  of  licentiousnessd  These  men  were  so 
exasperated  by  his  purpose  of  reforming  them,  that  they 
made  an  attempt  to  destroy  him  ; a shot  was  fired  at  him 
when  he  was  praying  in  his  chapel.  But  no  event  of  his  hfe 
was  more  useful  to  his  influence  than  this  attack ; the  people 
considered  his  escape  a miracle,  and  from  that  time  it  was 
that  they  first  began  to  regard  him  with  veneration. 

This  feeling  increased  from  day  to  day,  as  constant 
proofs  of  his  excellence  were  seen.  _ His  zeal  was  as  pure 
and  unsullied  by  worldly  motive  as  it  was  warm  and  per- 
sistent. When  the  plague  raged  m Milan,  m that  hour  ot 
utmost  peril,  his  solicitude  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  wel- 
fare  of  those  committed  to  his  care  was  mcessant,  and  Ins 
conduct  marked  an  utter  disregard  for  his  own  hfe  ; no  one 
act  of  this  excellent  archbishop  but  proved  his  piety,  and 
under  his  governance  the  city  of  Müan  assumed  a new 
asoect  “PIow  shall  I find  words  sufficient  to  praise  thee, 
most  beautiful  city  !”  exclaims  Gabriel  Paleotto  towards  the 
dose  of  the  archbishop’s  admimstration  ; thy  sanctity  and 
«Hgion  excite  my  veleration ; in  thee  I behold  a second 
Terusalem  ' ” However  we  may  suppose  the_  Milanese 
iobility  led  by  policy  to  praise  their  spiritual  chief,  we  can- 
not  believe  exclamations  so  enthusiastic  to  have  been  without 
cause  The  duke  of  Savoy  also  offered  a solemn  congratu- 
lation  to  Borromeo  on  the  success  of  his  exertions  It  tvas 
now  the  care  of  the  latter  to  secure  the  future  s‘abilhy  of  h 
regulations;  to  this  end  a congregat.on  establ  hed, 

whose  Office  it  was  to  maintaio  the 
A particular  Order  of  regulär  clergy 

themselves  wholly  to  the  Service  of  the  archb  shop  a h 
church,  the  Barnabites  received  new  ^ X 

time  their  labours  have  been  consecrated  to  a sist  ng  t 
bishops  in  the  eure  of  souls;  first  in  that  diocese,  a 

■ They  had  altogether 

commodate  a hundred  men ; tm  e cunnressed  and  their  riches 

would  occupy  a whole  house  ; the  Order  to  U ’ ^ society  of 
were  divided  between  the  endowments  of  Boriomeo  ana 

Jesuits. 
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aftervvards  wherever  their  order  made  a homed  These 
regulations  were  a repetition  of  those  established  in  Rome 
but  on  a snial  er  scale.  A Collegium  Helveticum  was  also 

promote  the  restoration  of 
Cathohcism  in  Switzerland,  as  the  Collegium  Germanicum  of 
Rome  was  erected  in  that  city  for  the  same  purpose  as 
regarded  Germany.  All  this  could  only  corroborate  and 
confirm  the  dignity  and  consideration  of  the  pope,  since 
Borromeo,  who  never  received  a papal  brief  but  with  un- 
covered  head,  would  mfallibly  communicate  his  own  reveren- 
tial  devotedness  to  his  church. 

^ Pms  V had  meanwhile  acquired  an  unusual  degree  of 
influence  m Naples  also;  in  the  earliest  days  of  his  pontifi- 
cate  he  had  siimmoned  to  his  presence  Tomaso  OrLoSda 
o igno,  whom  he  M sent  on  a Visitation  of  reform  to  the 
Roman  churches.  The  mission  being  accomplished  he  had 
pSTd  bishopric  of  Strongoli,  and  des- 

wiih^ih^  unfrequently,  disputes 

Th  h-  authorities  in  Naples  as  well  as  in  Milan 

The  lang  was  aggrieved  by  the  bull  “ In  Coenä  Domini  • ” 
the  pope  would  not  hear  mention  of  the  “ Exequatur  Regium'  ” 
Phe  former  accused  the  ecclesiastical  functioUries  of^doina 
too  much  ; the  latter  thought  the  royal  officers  did  too  littR 
xtreme  dissatisfaction  often  prevaiied,  as  we  have  said  at 
thecourt  of  Madrid,  and  the  king’s  cönfesror  mde 
complamtj  but  no  positive  quarrel  ensued.  Either  Sovereign 

fhl  nil  advisefs  of 

TOen’phithi  o^f  personally  on  very  friendly  terms. 

bis  h.-,nds  to  heaven,  imploring  God  to  deliver  him  from  hat 
malady  : the  aged  pontiff  prayed  that  the  AlmiUy  would 
ake  some  years  from  hi,s  own  life  and  add  them  Vtha“  M 

on  depended  than 
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And  it  was  altogether  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  ecclesiastical 
regulations  that  Spain  was  now  govemed.  Philip  had  for  a 
moment  hesitated  whether  to  permit  the  entire  reco^ition 
of  the  edicts  issued  by  the  council  of  Trent  or  not.  Uladly 
would  he  have  limited  the  papal  power,  so_  far  as  regarded 
its  right  to  make  concessions  at  variance  with  those  edicts  ; 
but  the  religious  character  of  his  monarchy  was  opposed  to 
all  attempts  of  this  kind ; he  perceived  that  even  the  sem- 
blance  of  any  serious  difference  with  the  _ Holy  See  must 
be  carefully  eschewed,  if  he  would  remain  secure  in  t e 
alleffiance  due  to  himself.  The  decrees  of  the  council  were 
therefore  promulgated  through  the  dominions  of  Phi  ip,  an 
the  consequent  regulations  were  strictly  enforced.  bLere 
the  principles  of  the  rigidly  Catholic  party  obtamed  the 
ascendancy.  Carranza,  archbishop  of  Toledo  and  the  first 
ecclesiastic  in  Spain,  was  himself  given  oyer  to  the  mercies 
of  the  Inquisition,  in  spite  of  his  many  claims  to  exemption  , 
one  of  the  members  of  the  council  of  Trent,  he  had  also  con- 
tributed  more  than  any  other  person,  Pole  only  excepted,  to 
the  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  England,  under  Queen 
Mary.  “ I have  no  other  object  in  life,”  he  says  of  himselt, 

“ than  that  of  suppressing  heresy,  and  my  efforts 
the  divine  aid  : I have  converted  many  who  had  departed 
from  the  faith;  the  bodies  of  certain  men  who  were  leaders 
in  heretical  opinions  I have  caused  to  be  dug  up  ’ 

I have  been  called  Chief  Defender  of  the  Faith,  whether  by 
Catholics  or  Protestants.”  But  all  these  claims  to  reverence, 
all  these  unquestionable  proofs  of  Catholicism,  were  no 
permitted  to  avail  him  against  the  clamis  of  the  Inq^^^sition, 
Sixteen  articles  were  discovered  in  his  works,  intimat  g 
approximation  towards  Protestant  opinion,  especially  n 
regard  to  justification ; he  suffered  a long  imprison 
Spain,  and  underwent  all  the  torments  of  a protracted  trial 
hrwL  finally  taken  to  Rome.  Thus  removed  from  the 
grasp  of  his  personal  enemies,  he  appeared  to  be  ^eceivin  ^ 
|rea?  favour^ut  even  in  Rome  he  could  not  escape:  the 
Inquisition  condemned  him  to  death. 

1 Llorente  has  devoted  three  long  chapters 
quisition  to  the  circumstance  of  Carranza’s  tnal.-Hist.  de  1 Inquisition. 

\oi.  iii.  183-315* 
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If  such  were  the  modes  of  procedure  towards  a person  of 
so  exalted  a character,  and  in  a case  so  doubtful,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  litde  hope  would  remain  for  those  whose  hete- 
rodoxy  admitted  of  no  question,  and  whose  Station  was  less 
distinguished.  Instances  of  such  were  still  occasionally 
found  in  Spain,  and  all  the  relentless  cruelty  with  which  the 
traces  of  Jewish  and  Mahometan  tenets  had  formerly  been 
hunted  down,  was  now  turned  against  the  Protestant 
opinions.  One  auto-da-fe  followed  close  upon  another,  tili 
every  germ  of  the  hated  belief  was  extirpated.  From  the 
year  1570,  few  besides  foreigners  were  brought  before  the 
Court  of  the  Inquisition  as  guilty  of  Protestantismd 

The  Spanish  government  was  not  favourable  to  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Its  members  were  said  to  be  for  the  most 
part  aliens  to  the  pure  blood  of  Spain,  Jewish  Christians, 
who  were  suspected  of  nourishing  projects  of  revenge,  to  be 
taken  at  some  future  time,  for  all  the  miseries  their  unhappy 
race  had  been  made  to  endure.  The  Jesuits  were,  on  the 
contrary,  all-powerful  in  Portugal,  where  they  had  made  their 
rule  absolute  under  the  name  of  King  Sebastian.  Being  also 
in  the  highest  favour  at  Rome  under  Pius  V,  they  made  their 
influence  in  that  country  subservient  to  the  views  of  the  Curia. 

Thus  did  the  pontifF  rule  both  peninsulas  with  an  autho- 
rity  more  unlimited  than  had  been  known  for  long  periods 
by  his  predecessors  ; the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent 
were  in  practical  activity  through  all  Catholic  countries. 
Every  bishop  subscribed  the  professio  fideip  wherein  the 
substance  of  those  dogmatic  decisions  promulgated  by  the 
council  was  contained,  and  Pius  published  the  Roman 
catechism,  in  certain  parts  of  which  these  same  propositions 
are  more  diffusely  expressed.  All  breviaries,  not  expressly 
issued  by  the  papal  see,  or  which  had  not  been  in  use 
upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  were  abolished,  and  a new 
one  was  composed  on  the  model  of  that  used  in  the  earliest 
periods  by  the  principal  churches  of  Rome.  This  the 
pontifF  desired  to  see  adopted  universally.^  A new  missal 

_ ‘ M‘Crie’s  History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Inquisition 

in  Spam,  p.  336. 

Remotis  iis,  quae  aliena  et  incerta  essent.” — Quoniam  nobis  * 
9julii,  1568. 
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was  also  prepared,  “ according  to  the  rule  and  ritual  of 
the  holy  fathers,”^  and  appointed  for  general  use.  The 
ecclesiastical  seminaries  received  numerous  pupils,  monastic 
institutions  were  effectually  reformed,  and  the  Inquisition 
devoted  itself  with  untiring  vigilance  and  merciless  severity, 
to  guard  the  unity  and  inviolability  of  the  faith. 

Governed  by  ordinances  thus  uniform,  a strict  alliance 
ensued  between  all  these  countries  and  States.  This  Posi- 
tion of  things  was  further  promoted  by  the  circumstance 
that  France,  involved  in  civil  wars,  had  either  renounced 
her  former  hostility  to  Spain,  or  Avas  unable  to  give  it  effect. 
A second  consequence  also  resulted  from  the  troubles  in 
France.  From  the  events  of  any  given  period,  certain 
political  convictions  of  general  influence  are  always  elicited, 
Avhich  convictions  then  become  a practical  and  motive 
power  throughout  the  world  over  which  they  extend. 
Thus  the  Catholic  sovereigns  now  Ihought  they  perceived 
that  any  change  in  the  religion  of  a country  involved  the 
danger  of  destruction  to  the  state.  Pius  IV  had  said  that 
the  Church  could  not  Support  herseif  without  the  aid  of  the 
temporal  princes,  and  these  last  were  now  persuaded  that 
Union  with  the  Church  was  equally  requisite  to  their 
Security.  Pius  V did  not  fail  to  preach  this  doctrine  con- 
tinually  in  their  ears,  and  in  effect  he  lived  to  see  all 
Southern  Christendom  gathered  around  him  for  the  purposes 
of  a common  enterprise. 

The  Ottoman  power  was  still  making  rapid  progress. 
Its  ascendancy  was  secured  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  its 
various  attempts,  first  upon  Malta,  and  next  on  Cyprus, 
rendered  obvious  the  fact,  that  it  was  earnestly  bent  on  the 
subjugation  of  the  yet  unconquered  islands.  Italy  herseif 
was  menaced  from  Hungary  and  Greece.  After  long  efforts, 
Pius  succeeded  in  awakening  the  Catholic  sovereigns  to  the 
perception  that  there  was  indeed  imminent  danger.  T.he 
idea  of  a league  between  these  princes  was  suggested  to  the 
pope  by  the  attack  on  Cyprus ; this  he  proposed  to  Venice. 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Spain  on  the  other.  “ When  I 
received  permission  to  negotiate  with  him  on  that  subject, 

' “ Collatis  Omnibus  cum  vetustissimis  nostrae  Yatic^nae  bibliotbecae 
aliisque  undique  conquisitis  emendatis  atque  incorruptis  codicibus. 
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says  the  Venetian  ambassador,  “and  commiinicated  my 
instructions  to  that  effect,  he  raised  bis  hands  to  heaven, 
offering  thanks  to  God,  and  promising  that  his  every  thought, 
and  all  the  force  he  could  command,  should  be  devoted  to 
that  purpose.”  ^ 

Infinite  were  the  troubles  and  labour  required  from  the 
pontiff  before  he  could  remove  the  difificuliies  impeding  the 
Union  of  the  two  maritime  powers  : he  contrived  to  associate 
with  them  the  other  States  of  Italy,  and  although  in  ihe 
beginning  he  had  neither  money,  ships,  nor  arms,  he  yet 
found  means  to  reinforce  the  fleet  with  some  few  papal 
galleys.  He  also  contributed  to  the  selection  of  Don  John 
of  Austria  as  leader,  and  managed  to  stimulate  alike  his 
ambition  and  religious  ardour.  From  all  this  resulted  a 
battle,  the  most  successful  in  which  Christendom  had  ever 
engaged  with  the  Turks,  that  of  Lepanto.  The  pontiff’s 
mind  was  so  intensely  absorbed  by  the  enterprise,  that  on 
the  day  of  the  engagement,  he  believed  himself  to  witness 
the  victory  in  a kind  of  trance.  The  achievement  of  this 
triumph  inspired  him  with  the  most  lofty  self-confidence 
and  the  holdest  prospects.  In  a few  years  he  believed  that 
the  Ottoman  power  would  be  utterly  subdued. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  his  energies  had  always  been 
devoted  to  works  so  unquestionably  legitimate,  but  this  was 
not  the  fact ; so  exclusive,  so  imperious  were  his  religious 
feelings,  that  he  bore  the  very  bitterest  hatred  to  all  who 
would  not  accept  his  tenets.  And  how  stränge  a contra- 
diction  ! the  religion  of  meekness  and  humility  is  made  the 
implacable  persecutor  of  innocence  and  piety  ! But  Pius  V, 
born  under  the  wings  of  the  Inquisition,  and  reared  in  its 
principles,  was  incapable  of  perceiving  this  discrepancy ; 
seeking  with  inexhaustible  zeal  to  extirpate  every  trace  of 
dissent  that  might  yet  lurk  in  Catholic  countries,  he  perse- 
cuted  with  a yet  more  savage  fury  the  avowed  Protestants, 
who  were  either  freed  from  his  yoke  or  still  engaged  in  the 

' Suriano  : “ Havuta  la  risolutione  — andai  subito  alla  audienza, 
beuche  era  di  notte  et  Thora  incommoda  et  vS.  travagiiata  per  li 
accidenti  seguiii  quel  giorno  per  la  coronatione  del  duca  di  Fiorenza  ed 
il  protesto  delT  ambasciatore  Cesareo  : (against  it),  e communicata  la 
commissione  che  haveva,  S.  si  allegrö  tutta.” 
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struggle.  Not  content  with  despatching  such  military  forces 
as  his  utmost  efforts  could  command,  in  aid  of  the  French 
Catholics,  he  accompanied  this  with  the  monstrous  and 
unheard-of  injunction  to  their  leader,  Count  Santafiore,  to 
“ take  no  Huguenot  prisoner,  but  instantly  to  kill  every  one 
that  should  fall  into  his  hands.”  ^ When  trouble  arose  in 
the  Netherlands,  Philip  of  Spain  was  at  first  undetermined 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  should  treat  those  provinces. 
Pius  recommended  an  armed  Intervention,  “ for,”  said  he, 
“ if  you  negotiate  without  the  eloquence  of  arms,  you  must 
receive  laws ; with  arms  in  your  hands,  it  is  by  yourself 
that  they  are  imposed.”  The  sanguinary  measuies  of  Alva 
were  so  acceptable  to  the  pope,  that  he  sent  him  the  con- 
secrated  hat  and  sword  as  marks  of  his  approval.  There  is 
no  proof  that  he  was  aware  of  the  preparations  for  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  but  he  did  things  that  leave 
no  doubt  of  his  approving  it  as  cordially  as  did  his 
successor. 

How  wonderful  is  this  Union  of  upright  purpose,  eleva- 
tion  of  mind,  austerity,  and  devout  religious  feeling,  with 
morose  bigotry,  rancorous  hatred,  and  sanguinary  eagerness 
in  persecution  ! 

Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  Pius  V lived  and  died.^ 
When  he  feit  that  death  was  approaching,  he  once  more 
visited  the  seven  churches,  “ in  Order,”  as  he  said,  “ to 
take  leave  of  those  holy  places.”  Thrice  did  he  kiss  the 
lowest  Step  of  the  Scala  Santa.  He  had  promised  at  one 
time  not  only  to  expend  the  whole  treasure  of  the  church, 
the  very  chalices  and  crosses  included,  on  an  expedition 
against  England,  but  even  to  appear  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  army.  Certain  fugitive  Catholics  from  England  pre- 
senting  themselves  on  his  way,  he  declared  that  “ fain  w^ould 
he  pour  forth  his  own  blood  for  their  sakes.”  The  principal 
subject  of  his  last  words  was  the  League,  for  the  prosperous 
continuation  of  which  he  had  made  all  possible  prepara- 
tions ; the  last  coins  he  sent  from  his  hand  were  destined 

' Catena  : Vita  di  Pio  V,  p.  85  : “ Pio  si  dolse  del  conte  che  non 
havesse  il  comandamento  di  lui  osservato  d’ammazzar  subito  qualunque 
heretico  gli  fosse  venuto  alle  mani.” 

^ Ile  died  on  the  ist  of  May,  1572. 
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for  this  purpose.^  His  fancy  was  haunted  to  the  last  moment 
by  visions  of  his  different  undertakings.  He  had  no  doubt 
of  their  success,  believing  that,  of  the  very  stones,  God 
would,  if  needful,  raise  up  the  man  demanded  for  so  sacred 
a work. 

His  loss  was  feit  more  immediately  than  he  had  himself 
anticipated ; but  also,  there  was  a unity  established ; a force 
called  into  existence,  by  whose  inherent  power  the  course 
into  which  he  had  directed  the  nations  would  inevitably  be 
confirmed  and  maintained. 

* Informatione  dell’  infirmitä  de  Pio  V : “ Havendo  in  sua  stanzd 
in  una  cassettina  13"',  sc.  per  donare  e fare  elemosine  di  sua  mano,  due 
giorni  avanti  sua  niorte  fece  chiamare  il  depositario  della  camera  e levarli, 
dicendo  che  saiieno  boni  per  la  lega.” 
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WiTH  renewed  and  concentrated  forces  Catholicism  now 
advanced  to  confront  the  Protestant  faith. 

Comparing  these  two  mighty  antagonists,  we  perceive 
that  Catholicism  possessed  an  immense  advantage,  inasmuch 
as  all  its  movements  were  directed  by  a common  chief, 
and  tended  towards  a common  centre.  Not  only  could  the 
pope  combine  the  strength  of  other  Catholic  powers  for  one 
common  effort,  but  he  had  also  dominions  of  his  own 
sufficiently  extensive  and  powerful  to  contribute  largely 
towards  a successful  result. 

It  is  in  a new  aspect  that  we  are  henceforth  to  consider 
the  States  of  the  Church, 

This  sovereignty  had  been  foimded  by  the  struggles  of 
different  pontiffs  to  exalt  their  families  to  princely  dignity, 
or  to  secure  paramount  influence  for  themselves  among  the 
temporal  powers,  those  of  the  Italian  States  more  particu- 
larly.  In  neither  of  these  purposes  did  they  succeed  to  the 
extent  of  their  wishes,  and  the  renewal  of  these  struggles 
had  now  become  altogether  impossible.  The  alienation  of 
Church  property  was  forbidden  by  a special  law,  while  the 
Spaniards  were  now  too  powerful  in  Italy  to  leave  hope 
of  a successful  competition  with  them,  The  temporal 
sovereignty  had  on  the  other  hand  become  auxiliary  to  the 
Church,  and  the  financial  resources  presented  by  the  former 
were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  general  development 
and  welfare ; but,  before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be 
needful  to  examine  more  closely  the  administration  of  the 
papal  see,  in  that  form  which  it  gradually  assumed  during 
the  course  of  the  sixteenth  Century. 
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I.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  STATES  OF  THE 

CHURCH 

A finely  situated,  rieh,  and  noble  territory  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  popes. 

The  writers  of  the  sixteenth  Century  can  find  no  words 
that  sufifice  them  to  extol  its  fertility.  How  fair  are  the 
plains  around  Bologna  and  throughout  Romagna  ! How 
brightly  does  a rieh  productiveness  combine  with  beauty 
down  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines  ! “ We  travelled,”  say 

the  Venetian  ambassadors  in  1522,  “ from  Macerata  to 
Tolentino,  through  a district  of  surpassing  loveliness.  Hills 
and  valleys  were  clothed  with  grain ; through  an  extent  of 
thirty  miles  nothing  eise  was  to  be  seen.  Uncultivated 
land  we  could  not  find  for  the  breadth  of  a foot.  We 
thought  it  impossible  to  gather  so  vast  a quantity  of  corn, 
how  then  shall  it  be  consumed  ? ” In  Romagna  40,000 
stara  of  corn  were  yearly  produced  beyond  what  was 
required  for  consumption ; for  this  there  was  a great 
demand,  and  after  supplying  the  mountain  districts  about 
Urbino,  Tuscany,  and  Bologna,  35,000  stara  were  some- 
times  exported  by  sea.  On  the  one  coast,  Venice  was 
supplied  from  Romagna  and  the  March,^  whilst  Genoa  on 
the  other,  and  sometimes  even  Naples,  were  provided  for 
by  the  territory  of  Viterbo  and  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 
In  one  of  his  bulls  for  1566,  Pius  V exalts  the  divine 
favour,  by  whose  permission  it  is  that  Rome,  who  was 
förmerly  not  able  to  subsist  without  foreign  corn,  had  now 
not  only  abundance  for  herseif,  but  could  also  come  in  aid 
of  her  neighbours,  and  even  of  foreigners,  by  land  and  sea, 
with  the  produce  of  her  own  Campagna.^  In  the  year  1589, 
the  exports  of  corn  from  the  States  of  the  Church  were 

• Badoer,  Relatione,  1591.  The  friendship  of  Romagna  for  Venice 
was  based  on  the  recollection  of  “quanto  importa  la  vicinitä  di  questa 
cittä  per  ben  vendere  per  l’ordinario  le  loro  biade,  vini,  frutti,  guadi  et 
altre  cose,  riportandone  all’  incontro  boni  danari.” 

* Jurisdictio  consulum  artis  agriculturae  urbis,  9 Sept.  1566:  Bullar. 
Cocquel.  iv.  ii.  314. 
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estimated  at  the  annual  value  of  five  hundred  thoiisand 
scudi.^  The  various  districts  were  also  famed,  each  for  its 
peculiar  production  ; as  Perugia  for  hemp  ; Faenza  for  flax  ; 
Viterbo  for  both  ; ^ Cesena  for  its  wine,  which  was  exported  ; 
Rimini  for  its  oil ; Bologna  for  woad ; San  Lorenzo  for 
manna.  The  vintage  of  Montefiascone  was  known  and 
esteemed  the  world  over.  In  the  Campagna  was  then 
produced  a breed  of  horses  but  little  inferior  to  those  of 
Naples.  Around  Nettuno  and  Terracina  there  was  excellent 
hunting,  especially  of  the  wild  boar.  There  were  lakes 
abounding  in  fish.  They  had  besides  salt-works,  alum- 
works,  and  marble-quarries.  In  a word,  the  country 
supplied  whatever  could  be  desired  for  the  enjoyment  of 
life  in  the  riebest  profusion. 

This  fine  territory  was  equally  well  situated  for  general 
intercourse  with  the  world.  Ancona  possessed  a flourishing 
trade.  “ It  is  a beautiful  place,”  say  those  same  ambassadors 
of  1522,  ^‘full  of  merchants,  principally  Greeks  and  Turks ; 
we  were  assured  that  of  these,  some  had  transacted  business 
in  preceding  years  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand 
ducats.”  In  the  year  1549,  we  find  two  hundred  Greek 
families  settled  there  as  merchants,  and  with  a church 
of  their  own.  The  harbour  was  full  of  caravels  from  the 
Levant.  There  w'ere  Armenians,  Turks,  Florentines,  Luc- 
chesi,  Venetians,  and  Jews  from  East  and  West.  The 
wares  exposed  by  the  dealers  consisted  of  silks,  wool, 
leather,  Flemish  lead  and  cloths.  Luxury  increased,  house- 
rent  became  high,  physicians  and  schoolmasters  were  more 
numerous,  and  better  paid  than  at  any  previous  time.^ 

It  is  not,  however_,  so  much  on  the  commercial  readiness 

' Giovanni  Gritti,  Relatione,  1589  : “ La  Romagna  e la  Marca  sola 
si  mette  che  alcune  volte  abbia  mandato  fuori  60"'.  rubbia  di  grano  e 
piu  di  30™.  di  menudi.  II  paese  di  Roma  e lo  stato  di  iä  dell’  Alpi 
quasi  ogni  anno  somministra  il  viver  al  paese  di  Genova  ed  altri  luoghi 
circonvicini  ; onde  dell’  uscita  di  grani  e di  biade  dello  stato  ecclesi- 
astico  si  tien  per  cosa  certa  che  ogni  anno  entri  in  esso  valsente  di  500"’. 
•SC.  almeno  : ne  all’  incontro  ha  bisogno  di  cose  di  fuori  se  non  di  poco 
momento  et  in  poca  stima,  che  sono  specierie  e cose  da  vestirsi  di  nobili 
e persone  principali.” 

* Voyage  de  Montaigne,  ii.  488. 

® Saracini,  Notizie  istoriche  della  Cittä  d’Ancona  : Roma,  1671;. 
p.  362. 
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and  activity  of  the  papal  subjects  as  on  their  bravery,  that 
writers  of  the  period  love  to  dwell.  Not  unfrequently  are 
the  inhabitants  of  each  district  set  before  us,  distinguished 
by  the  varying  shades  of  their  military  character.  The 
people  of  Perugia  are  “ steady  soldiers  ; ” those  of  Romagna, 
“ brave  but  improvident.”  The  inhabitants  of  Spoleto  are 
fertile  in  expedients  and  the  arts  of  strategy;  those  of 
Bologna  full  of  courage,  but  difficult  to  hold  in  discipline ; 
the  men  of  the  March  are  given  to  plunder ; the  people  of 
Faenza  surpass  all  others  in  firmness  when  charged  in  battle, 
or  in  the  sustained  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Forli  excel  in  the  execution  of  difficult  manoeuvres  ; 
those  of  Fermo  in  the  use  of  the  lanced  The  whole  popu- 
lation,  says  one  of  the  Venetians  before  referred  to,  are  apt 
for  the  uses  of  war,  and  martial  by  nature.  No  sooner  do 
they  leave  their  homes  than  they  are  fitted  for  any  mode 
of  Service.  They  are  equally  good  in  sieges  as  in  the  open 
field,  and  bear  with  little  difficulty  the  toils  and  privations 
of  a campaign.^  Venice  ever  drevv  her  best  troops  from  the 
March  and  from  Romagna ; therefore  it  was  that  the 
republic  always  prized  so  highly  the  good-will  of  the  dukes 
of  Urbino ; we  constantly  find  officers  from  that  district  in 
their  Service.  It  was  said  of  this  country,  tbat  captains  for 
all  the  princes  in  the  world  might  be  found  in  it.  The  fact 
was  frequently  alluded  to,  that  from  these  lands  had  gone 
forth  that  Company  of  St.  George,  with  whose  aid  Alberic 
of  Barhiano  had  extirpated  the  hordes  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
and  restored  the  fame  of  Italian  arms.  It  was  still  the  same 
race  of  men  as  that  whence  had  proceeded  the  legions  who 
of  old  had  so  largely  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  empire.®  They  have  not  indeed  continued  to  merit 

' Landi,  Quaestiones  Forcianae  : Neapoli,  1536  > a book  filled  with 
minute  and  remarkable  notices  of  the  state  of  Italy  at  that  time. 

^ Suriano,  1570:  “ Quanto  a soldati,  e commune  opinione  che  nello 
stato  della  chiesa  siano  i migliori  di  tutto  il  resto  d’Italia  anzi 
d’Europa.” 

* Lorenzo  Priuli,  Relalione,  1586  ; “Lo  stato  pieno  di  viveri  per 
darne  anco  a popoli  vicini,  pieno  di  huomini  bellicosi” — he  specifies 
the  families  of  Genga,  Carpagna,  and  Malatesta — “ Pareno  tutti  questi 
popoli  nati  et  allevati  nella  militia.  E molto  presto  si  metteria  insieiic 
molto  buona  gente  toccando  il  tamburo.” 
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these  emphatic  encomiums  throiigh  all  periods  of  their  his- 
tory,  yet  the  last  great  military  leader,  by  whom  these  men 
were  employed  beyond  their  own  frontiers,  is  known  to 
have  preferred  them  to  any  other  of  his  Italian  troops,  nay, 
even  to  a considerable  part  of  his  French  soldiery. 

These  rieh  and  populous  territories,  with  their  brave 
inhabitants,  were  now  subjected  to  the  peaceful  and  spiritual 
government  of  the  popes.  It  is  for  us  to  examine  the  basis 
and  Organization  of  this  ecclesiastical  State  as  it  developed 
its  resources  under  their  rule. 

It  was  founded,  as  were  most  of  the  Italian  sovereignties, 
on  the  more  or  less  rigid  limitation  of  that  independence  to 
which  the  municipalities  had,  in  the  course  of  the  Century, 
almost  everywhere  attained. 

Even  during  the  fifteenth  Century,  the  priors  of  Viterbo, 
seated  on  their  stone  seats  before  the  door  of  the  town-hall, 
received  the  oath  of  the  podestä,  sent  them  by  the  pontilf  or 
his  representativeA 

When  the  city  of  Fano  placed  itself  under  the  immediate 
soyereignty  of  the  papal  see,  in  1463,  it  made  certain  con- 
ditions ; first,  that  to  all  future  time  the  city  should  hold 
iminediately  of  the  papal  throne  \ next  that  it  should 
select  its  own  podestä,  whose  appointment  should  need  no 
further  confirmation,  and  that  for  twenty  years  it  should  be 
subjected  to  no  new  impost;  finally,  it  stipulated  for  all 

benefits  arising  from  the  sale  of  salt,  with  various  other 
immunitiesA 

A prince,  so  arbitrary  as  was  Caesar  Borgia,  could  yet 
not  ayoid  the  grant  of  certain  Privileges  to  the  cities  con- 
stituting  his  principality.  Thus  he  resigned  revenues  to  the 
town  of  Sinigaglia,  which  tili  then  had  invariably  been 
claimed  by  the  sovereignA 

How  much  more,  then,  would  these  concessions  be 
expected  from  Julius  II,  whose  ambition  it  was  to  present 
himself  as  a liberator  from  tyranny.  He  reminded  the 
Perugians  himself  that  the  best  years  of  his  youth  had  been 
passed  within  their  walls.  When  he  drove  Baglioni  from 

* Feliciano  Bussi,  Istoria  di  Viterbo,  p.  59. 

^ Amiani,  Memorie  istoriche  della  Cittä  di  Fano,  t.  ii.  p.  4, 

^ Siena,  Storia  di  Sinigaglia,  App.  n.  6. 

VOL.  I. 
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Perugia,  he  did  not  refuse  to  recall  the  exiles  or  to  reinstate 
the  peaceful  magistrates,  the  priori ; he  conferred  increased 
emoluments  on  the  professors  of  the  university,  and  invaded 
no  one  of  the  ancient  immunities  of  the  city  : for  a long 
time  it  paid  a few  thousand  ducats  only  as  a recognition  of 
his  sovereignty ; and  even  under  Clement  VII  I find  a 
calciilation  of  how  many  troops  Perugia  could  bring  into 
the  field,  precisely  as  though  it  had  been  a completely  free 
municipalityd 

Nor  was  Bologna  more  closely  restricted.  Together 
with  the  forms  of  municipal  independence,  it  retained  many 
of  the  essential  attributes  ; the  administration  of  the  town 
revenues  was  entirely  in  its  own  hands,  it  maintained  troops 
of  its  own,  and  the  papal  legate  received  a salary  from  the  city. 

The  towns  of  Romagna  were  seized  by  Julius  II  during 
the  Venetian  war ; but  he  did  not  annex  a single  one  to  the 
pontificate  without  first  consenting  to  restrictive  conditions, 
or  conferring  new  and  fixed  rights;  these  stipulations  were 
always  referred  to  in  later  times.  The  political  relation 
with  the  Church  into  which  they  had  entered  by  these 
treaties  received  the  title  of  Ecclesiastical  Freedom.”  ^ 

Thus  constituted,  the  State  as  a whole  höre  a certain 
resemblance  to  that  of  Venice.  In  each,  the  political  power 
had  at  one  time  resided  in  the  commune,  and  this  had  for 
the  most  part  subjected  other  smaller  communities  over 
which  it  held  sway.  In  the  Venetian  States  these  paramount 
municipalities  had  submitted  themselves  under  conditions 
strictly  defined,  without  resigning  the  whole  of  their  in- 
dependence to  the  control  of  the  iiobili  of  Venice.  In 
the  States  of  the  Church  these  same  municipalities  became 
subject  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Curia;  for  as  in  Venice 
it  was  the  nobility  that  formed  the  Commonwealth,  so  in 
Rome  this  was  represented  by  the  court.  The  dignity  of 
the  prelacy  was  not  indeed  absolutely  indispensable  as  a 
qualification,  even  for  the  supreme  powers  of  the  munici- 
palities, during  the  first  half  of  _ this  Century ; secular 
vice-legates  were  frequent  in  Perugia,  while  in  Romagna  it 


> Suriano,  Relatione  di  Fioienza,  1533.  _ 

2 Rainaldus  aliud  es  to  this,  but  very  bnefly. 
sec  Hieronymi  Rubei  Historiaruiii  Ravennatum, 


Touching  Ravenna, 
lib.  viii.  p.  660. 
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seemed  to  be  almost  an  established  rule  that  a lay  president 
should  direct  the  administration.  It  would  sometimes  hap- 
pen that  laymen  would  acquire  an  almost  unlimited  power 
and  influence,  as  did  Jacopo  Salviati  under  Clement  V^II, 
but  in  such  cases  they  were  ever  connected  in  some  manner 
with  the  Curia ; they  belonged  in  one  way  or  another  to  the 
pope,  and  were  thus  members  of  that  Corporation. 

At  this  period  the  towns  would  seem  to  have  had  no 
liking  for  secular  governors ; they  preferred  and  requested 
to  be  ruled  by  prelates,  as  holding  it  more  honourable  to 
obey  an  ecclesiastic  of  high  rank.  Compared  with  a German 
principality,  and  its  carefully  organized  System  of  well- 
defined  grades,  the  Italian  looks  at  first  sight  little  better 
than  a mere  anarchy ; but  in  point  of  fact  the  partition  of 
rights  and  Privileges  was  quite  as  clearly  understood,  and  as 
rigidly  adhered  to  in  the  latter  as  in  the  formen  The 
supreme  authorities  of  a city,  for  example,  were  held  in 
check  by  the  nobles,  the  nobles  by  the  burghers  (cittadini), 
the  subjugated  commune  kept  jealous  watch  over  the  acts 
of  its  Superior,  and  the  rural  populations  over  the  towns.  It 
is  a striking  fact  that  the  establishment  of  provincial  govern- 
ments  was  in  no  one  instance  adopted  in  Italy  ; certain 
provincial  assemblies  were  indeed  held  in  the  papal  States, 
and  even  received  the  imposing  name  of  parliament,”  but 
there  must  have  been  something  adverse  to  institutions  of 
this  character  in  the  manners  or  modes  of  thought  of  Italians, 
since  no  one  of  them  ever  attained  to  efifectual  or  enduring 
influence. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  obvious  that  if  the 
municipal  Constitution  had  acquired  that  complete  develop- 
ment of  which  it  was  susceptible,  and  towards  which  it 
seemed  to  tend  (by  the  limitation  which  on  the  one  hand 
it  imposed  on  the  governing  authority,  and  that  presented 
to  the  powers  of  the  communes,  and  the  multitude  of 
individual  Privileges  on  the  other),  it  would  then  have 
exhibited  the  principle  of  stability  in  its  most  significant 
aspect ; a political  System,  based  on  prerogatives  clearly 
defined,  and  on  checks  that  were  reciprocally  effectual. 

Considerable  progress  towards  a Constitution  of  this 
character  was  made  by  the  Venetian  States,  and  certain 
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Steps,  but  much  less  decided  ones^  were  taken  in  the  same 
direction  by  those  of  the  Church. 

This  ditference  was  inevitable  from  the  diversity  of 
origin  in  each  government.  In  Venice  the  reins  were  held 
by  a Corporation,  self-governing  and  hereditary,  which 
considered  the  supreme  power  as  its  legitimate  property. 
The  Roman  Curia,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  continual  fluc- 
tuation,  every  new  conclave  infusing  new  elements,  the 
compatriots  of  each  successive  pope  invariably  obtained  a 
large  portion  of  the  public  business.  Among  the  Venetians, 
appointments  to  Office  proceeded  from  the  Corporation 
itself ; in  Rome  they  were  to  be  gained  only  from  the  favour 
of  the  pope.  The  rulers  of  Venice  were  held  to  their 
duties  by  rigorous  laws,  dose  inspection,  and  regard  to  the 
honour  of  their  body.  The  Roman  authorities  were  rather 
incited  by  hope  of  promotion  than  restrained  by  fear  of 
punishment ; both  depending  principally  on  the  favour  and 
good-will  of  the  pontiff,  they  thus  enjoyed  a more  extensive 
freedom  of  action. 

We  shall  proceed  to  shew  that  the  papal  government  had 
from  the  first  secured  to  itself  a larger  degree  of  authority. 

Of  this  fact  we  find  convincing  proof  by  a comparison  of 
the  concessions  made  to  the  municipalities  they  conquered, 
by  Rome  and  Venice  respectively ; a favourable  opportunity 
for  such  comparison  presents  itself  in  the  case  of  Faenza. 
This  City,  which  had  capitulated  to  Venice  some  years  before 
its  surrender  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  had  made  conditions 
with  each  government.^  It  had,  for  example,  demanded 
from  both  that  no  new  impost  should  ever  be  laid  on  them, 
but  with  consent  of  the  majority  in  the  great  council  of 
Faenza.  To  this  the  Venetians  agreed  without  reserve; 
whereas  the  pontiff  added  the  significant  clause,  “ unless  it 
shall  appear  to  him  advisable  to  do  otherwise  for  good  and 
sufficient  causes.”  I will  not  multiply  instances,  a similar 
state  of  matters  prevailing  throughout ; one  other  fact  in 
proof  shall  suffice.  The  Venetians  had  assented  without 
hesitation  to  the  demand  that  all  criminal  judgments  should 

' Historie  di  Faenza,  fatica  di  Giulio  Cesare  Tondiizzi,  Faenza, 
1675,  contains,  p.  562,  the  capitulations  concluded  with  the  Venetians 
in  1501,  and  those  agreed  to  by  Julius  II  in  1510. 
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be  referred  to  the  podestä  and  bis  coiirt  (Curia).  The  pope 
confirms  this  privilege  in  its  general  Import,  but  makes  the 
important  exception,  “ In  cases  of  high-treason  or  of  similar 
crimes,  calculated  to  cause  populär  Irritation,  the  authority 
of  the  governor  shall  Step  in.”  It  is  obvious  then  that  the 
papal  government  assumed  from  the  very  outset  a much 
more  effective  exercise  of  the  sovereign  authority  than  did 
that  of  Venice.’ 

But  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  this  extension  of  the 
ecclesiastical  powers  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  munici- 
palities  themselves. 

In  these  subjugated  towns,  and  in  that  day,  the  middle 
classes,  the  burghers,  traders,  and  artisans,  while  their  gains 
sufhced  to  procure  them  the  means  of  life,  remained  peace- 
able  and  obedient;  but  the  patricians,  the  nobles  in  whom 
the  municipal  authority  was  vested,  were  in  perpetual  com- 
motion  and  tumult ; they  practised  no  arts,  they  paid  little 
attention  to  agriculture,  had  no  disposition  to  intellectual 
improvement,  and  did  not  greatly  care  even  for  skill  in 
arms ; they  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  their 
particular  feuds  and  enmities.  The  old  factions  of  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines  were  still  in  existence,  they  had  been  revived 
by  the  late  wars,  in  which  victory  was  sometimes  with  one 
and  sometimes  with  the  other ; all  the  families  belonging  to 
these  two  parties  were  well  known,  with  the  side  they  adopted. 
In  Faenza,  Ravenna,  and  Forl'i,  the  Ghibellines  had  the 
upper  hand,  in  Rimini  the  Guelphs  were  the  stronger.  But 
in  all  these  towns  the  weaker  party  still  maintained  itself 
alive.  In  Cesena  and  Imola  they  were  nearly  balanced. 
Among  these  then,  even  in  times  of  external  peace,  a secret 
warfare  was  incessantly  proceeding ; each  man  was  specially 
occupied  in  seeking  to  depress  his  Opponent  of  the  adverse 
faction,  and  to  cast  him  into  the  shade.^  The  leaders  had 

‘ Its  mode  of  employing  this  authority  may  be  gathered  from 
Paul  III,  who  teils  us  in  1547,  that  “ceux  qui  viennent  nouvellement 
au  papat  viennent  pauvres,  obliges  de  promesses,  et  la  depense  qu’ils 
font  pour  s’asseurer  dans  les  terres  de  l’Eglise  monte  plus  que  le  profit 
des  premieres  annees.”  The  Cardinal  de  Guise  to  the  king  of  France, 
in  Ribier,  ii.  77. 

^ Relatione  della  Romagna  (Bibi.  Alt.)  : “Li  nobili  hanno  seguito 
di  molte  persone,  delle  quali  alcune  volte  si  vagliono  ne’  consegli  per 
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always  adherents  from  the  lowest  classes  at  their  command ; 
wild,  determined  bravoes,  of  fierce  and  wandering  habits, 
who  were  ever  prepared  with  offers  of  Service  to  those  whom 
they  knew  to  be  in  fear  of  enemies,  or  to  have  injuries 
demanding  vengeance ; these  men  were  always  ready  to 
commit  murder  for  a sum  of  money. 

The  result  of  these  incessant  feuds  was,  that  the  cities 
became  less  vigilant  in  the  maintenance  of  their  rights,  for 
as  each  party  distrusted  the  other,  so  neither  would  per  mit 
authority  to  rest  in  its  opponent’s  hands.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  President  or  legate  in  the  province,  the  question  was  not 
whether  the  municipal  rights  would  be  respected,  but  rather 
which  party  w^ould  be  favoured  by  the  new  functionary,  It 
would  be  difhcult  to  describe  the  exultation  of  the  successful 
party,  or  the  dismay  of  its  rivals,  when  this  was  ascertained. 
Infinite  prudence  was  required  on  the  part  of  the  legate,  the 
most  influential  men  were  ready  to  attach  themselves  to  his 
side,  they  did  their  utmost  to  render  themselves  acceptable 
to  him,  affected  earnest  zeal  for  the  interest  of  the  state, 
and  acquiesced  in  all  the  plans  he  might  propose  for  its 
ad  van  tage ; but  all  this  was  frequently  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  placing  themselves  well  with  the  governor,  and 
by  gaining  his  confidence,  become  all  the  better  enabled  to 
persecute  the  party  they  abhorred  ^ 

The  Position  of  the  provincial  barons  was  somewhat 
different.  They  were  for  the  most  part  very  poor,  but 
arabitious,  and  liberal  to  prodigality,  usually  keeping  open 
house,  although  it  was  known  that  their  expenditure  largely 

conseguire  qualche  carica  o per  se  o per  altri,  per  potere  vincere  o per 
iinpedire  all’  altri  qualche  richiesta  : ne’  giudicii  per  provare  et  alcune 
Volte  per  testificare,  nelle  inimicitie  per  fare  vendette,  ingiurie  : alcuni 
ancora  a Ravenna,  Imola  e Faenza  usavano  di  contrabandare  grano.” 
[The  nobles  have  numerous  dependants,  of  whom  they  avail  themselves 
in  the  councils  to  obtain  offices,  either  for  themselves  or  others  ; also 
to  further  their  own  purposes  and  hinder  their  neighbours’  ; these  aid 
tliem  even  in  their  suits  before  the  tribunals,  or  bear  witness  for  them, 
and  take  part  in  their  quarrels,  or  procure  them  revenge  ; some  too,  about 
Ravenna,  Imola,  and  Faenza,  are  in  the  habit  of  smuggling  grain.] 

1 Relatione  di  Mons’'*’.  Rev"’«.  Giov.  P.  Ghisilieri,  al  P.  Gre- 
gorio  XIII,  tornando  egli  dal  presidentato  di  Roinngna.  From 
i'onduzzi  (Historie  di  Faenza,  p.  673)  we  see  that  Ghisilieri  wcnt  into 
the  province  in  157^. 
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exceeded  their  income,  and  this  without  exception.  They 
had  alvvays  adherents  in  the  towns,  and  sometimes  employed 
these  men  for  the  most  illegal  piirposes ; but  their  principal 
care  was  to  preserve  a perfect  understanding  with  their 
peasantry,  in  whose  hands  remained  the  greater  part  of  the 
soil,  which  constituted  all  their  wealth.  The  advantages  of 
high  birth,  and  the  prerogatives  of  gentle  blood,  were  suffi- 
ciently  appreciated  on  the  one  part,  and  held  in  profound 
reverence  on  the  other,  through  all  the  lands  of  the  south ; 
but  distinction  of  ranks  was  not  marked  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  northern  countries,  presenting  no  obstacle  to  a dose 
personal  intimacy.  The  peasants  lived  with  their  barons  in 
a sort  of  fraternal  Subordination,  nor  could  it  easily  be  told 
whether  the  peasantry  were  more  ready  to  offer  Service  and 
obedience,  or  the  barons  to  render  aid  and  protection  ; 
their  connection  had  a character  that  was  even  patriarchal.^ 
One  cause  for  this  probably  was,  that  the  baron  abstained 
from  giving  his  peasantry  any  cause  for  appeal  to  the  State 
authorities,  being  but  little  disposed  to  regard  with  reverence 
the  feudal  supremacy  of  the  papal  see ; as  to  the  peasants, 
they  considered  this  supremacy,  and  the  legate’s  claim  to 
Jurisdiction  (not  in  cases  of  appeal  only,  but  also  in  the  first 
instance),  by  no  means  as  Claims  of  right,  but  rather  as  the 
consequence  of  an  unfortunate  political  conjuncture,  that 
would  soon  pass  away. 

There  were  also  found  in  certain  districts,  more  especially 
in  Romagna,  independent  communities  of  peasants.“  These 
were  large  clans,  descended  from  a common  stock  ; lords 
in  their  own  villages,  generally  half-savage,  all  wdl-armed, 
and  especially  practised  in  the  use  of  the  arquebus,  they 
may  perhaps  be  best  compared  with  the  free  Greek  and 

^ Relatione  della  Romagna:  “ Essendosi  aggiustali  gli  uni  all’ 
humore  degli  altri.”  [Each  bending  to  the  humour  of  the  other,] 

^ The  peasants  also  sometimes  freed  themselves  from  the  yoke  of 
the  towns,  See  Ghisilieri  : “ Scossi  da  quel  giogo  e recati  quasi  corpo 
diverso  da  quelle  cittä  {e.g.  Forli,  Cesena)  si  governano  con  certe  loro 
leggi  separate  sotti  il  governo  d’un  protettore  eletto  da  loro  medesinii, 
li  quali  hanno  amplissima  autoritä  di  far  le  resolutioni  necessarie  per  li 
casi  occorrenti  alli  contadini.”  [Withdrawing  as  a body  from  thosc 
cities,  they  govern  themselves  by  separate  laws,  under  a presidcnt 
Chosen  by  themselves,  who  has  power  to  decide  in  all  their  affairs.J 
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Sclavonian  communiiies,  who  had  preserved  their  Privileges 
among  the  Venetians ; or  with  those  of  Candia,  the  Morea, 
and  Dalmatia,  who  had  regained  their  lost  independence 
from  the  Turks.  In  the  States  of  the  Church  these  peasants 
also  adhered  to  one  or  other  of  the  different  factions  : thus, 
the  Cavina  clan,  with  the  Scardocci  and  Solaroli,  were  Ghi- 
bellines ; the  Manbelli,  Cerroni,  and  Serra  were  Guelphs. 
In  the  district  of  the  Serra  clan  there  was  a hill,  which 
served  as  an  asylum  for  those  who  had  committed  any 
offence.  The  most  important  of  these  clans  was  the  Cerroni, 
whose  numbers  had  extended  across  the  frontier  into  the 
Florentine  territory ; they  were  divided  into  two  branches, 
the  Rinaldi  and  Ravagli,  between  whom,  in  spite  of  their 
common  origin,  there  existed  a bitter  feud.  They  main- 
tained  a sort  of  hereditary  connection  with  many  among  the 
noblest  families  of  the  towns,  and  also  with  certain  eminent 
jurists,  by  whom  the  faction  was  supported  in  all  questions 
with  the  laws.  Throughout  Romagna,  there  was  no  single 
family,  however  distinguished,  that  might  not  have  been 
injured  by  these  banded  peasants.  The  Venetians  took  care 
to  have  alvvays  an  interest  in  one  or  other  of  their  chiefs, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  aid  in  case  of  war. 

If  these  populations,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  had 
been  well  united,  the  Roman  prelates  would  have  found  it 
difhcult  to  assert  their  authority,  but  in  their  dissensions  the 
government  found  its  strength.  To  this  effect  a President 
of  Romagna,  writing  to  Gregory  XIII,  expresses  himself, 
as  I find,  in  his  report : “ Very  difficult  is  the  task  of  govern- 
ing, when  the  people  hold  themselves  too  closely  together ; 
let  them  be  disunited,  and  the  mastery  is  then  easily 
gained.”  ^ There  was,  besides,  another  circumstance  acting 
in  favour  of  government.  This  was  the  formation  of  a 
party  consisting  of  those  peaceable  men  of  the  middle 
classes  who  desired  to  live  tranquilly,  and  were  not  attached 
to  either  faction.  In  Fano  this  party  entered  into  an  asso- 
ciation  called  the  “ Holy  Union,”  compelled  to  this,  as  the 
record  of  their  Institution  sets  forth,  “ because  all  the  town 
is  become  full  of  robbers  and  murderers,  so  that,  not  only 

1 Ghisilieri : “ Siccome  il  popolo  disuni  to  facilmente  si  domina,  cosi 
difficilmente  si  regge  quando  e troppo  unito.” 
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are  those  in  jeopardy  who  join  themselves  to  the  several 
feuds,  but  also  those  who  would  fain  eat  their  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  their  brow.”  They  bound  themselves,  by  an  oath 
in  the  church,  as  brethren  for  life  and  death,  to  maintain 
the  tranquillity  of  the  town,  and  to  exterminate  those  who 
sought  to  disturb  it.^  They  were  favoured  by  the  govern- 
ment,  from  whom  they  received  permission  to  carry  arms, 
and  we  find  them  throughout  Romagna  under  the  name  of 
the  Pacifici.  From  this  body  was  gradually  constituted  a kind 
of  plebeian  magistracy.  Adherents  of  government  might  also 
be  found  among  the  free  peasants ; the  Manbelli,  for  example, 
attached  themselves  to  the  court  of  the  legate ; they  arrested 
banditti,  and  acted  as  wardens  of  the  frontiers,  a Service  that 
procured  them  increased  estimation  among  the  neighbouring 
clans.2  Local  jealousies,  the  contests  arising  between  eitles 
and  the  surrounding  villages,  with  various  other  internal 
differences,  all  contributed  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
government. 

Here,  then,  in  place  of  that  respect  for  law,  good  Order, 
and  stability,  which,  judging  from  its  theory  only,  we  should 
have  expected  this  Constitution  of  the  State  to  produce, 
W'e  find  the  turbulent  strife  of  factions,  Intervention  of  the 
government  so  long  as  these  remained  at  variance,  reaction 
and  Opposition  of  the  municipalities  when  they  are  again 
United ; violence  acting  in  support  of  the  law,  violence  op- 
posed  to  the  law ; every  man  trying  to  what  extent  he  might 
rebel  with  impunity. 

Immediately  after  the  accession  of  Leo  X,  the  Floren- 
tines,  who  had  obtained  a large  share  in  the  administration, 

' It  was  not  unlike  the  Hermandad.  Amiani,  Memorie  di  Fano, 
h-  146)  gives  US  their  formula  founded  on  the  text : “ Beati  pacifici, 
quia  filii  Dei  vocabuntur.”  From  this  their  name  in  other  towns  may 
have  been  derived. 

2 According  to  the  Relatione  della  Romagna,  they  also  called  them- 
selves  “huomini  da  Schieto,”  from  their  dwelling-place.  “ Huomini,” 
it  says,  “che  si  fanno  molto  riguardare,  sono  Guelfi : la  corte  di 
Romagna  si  e Valuta  dell’  opera  loro  molto  utilmente,  massime  in 
havere  in  mano  banditi  et  in  ovviare  alle  fraudi  che  si  fanno  in  estrarre 
bestiami  dalle  montagne.”  [Men  who  made  themselves  much  respected, 
they  are  Guelphs,  and  the  court  of  Romagna  found  them  very  useful, 
particularly  in  capturing  banditti,  and  preventing  the  cattle  from  being 
carried  off  from  the  mounlains.] 
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exercised  the  rights  of  the  Curia  with  the  most  oppressive 
violence.  Deputations  from  the  cities  were  seen  to  arrive 
in  Rome,  one  alter  another,  entreating  relief  from  their 
burdens.  Ravenna  declared  itself  prepared  to  surrender  to 
the  Turks,  rather  than  endure  the  continuance  of  such  a 
systemd  Düring  vacancies  of  the  pontificate,  it  frequently 
happened  that  the  ancient  feudal  lords  would  return  to 
power,  and  were  not  expelled  by  the  new  pope  without 
considerable  difficulty.  The  cities,  on  the  other  hand, 
dreaded  being  alienated  from  the  papal  see.  A Cardinal, 
a Connection  of  the  pope,  or  perhaps  some  neighbour- 
ing  prince,  would  occasionally  offer  a sum  of  money  to 
the  “ Camera'^'  for  the  right  of  governing  one  or  other  of 
these  towns.  Aware  of  this,  the  towns,  on  their  part,  had 
agents  and  envoys  at  Rome,  whose  ofhce  it  was  to  discover 
all  projects  of  this  sort  on  the  instant  of  their  formation, 
and  to  interpose  for  their  defeat ; in  this  they  were  most 
frequently  successful ; they  were,  however,  sometimes  com- 
pelled  to  employ  force  against  the  papal  authorities,  and 
even  against  the  pontiff’s  troops.  In  the  history  of  nearly 
all  these  towns  are  found  instances  of  very  determined  In- 
subordination. It  once  happened  in  Faenza  that  the  citizeris 
had  a regulär  battle  with  the  Swiss  guards  of  Leo  X.  _ This 
was  in  the  summer  of  1521.  They  fought  furiously  in  the 
Streets,  and  the  Swiss  had  succeeded  in  gathering  themselves 
into  one  body  on  the  market-place ; but  the  townsmen 
having  barricaded  all  the  avenues  leading  from  it,  the  Swiss 
were  content  to  depart  quietly,  since  they  could  do  so 
unmolested,  when  one  of  the  barriers  had  been  removed. 
The  anniversary  of  this  day  was  long  afterwards  celebrated 
in  Faenza  with  religious  solemnities  and  rejoicings.^  Jesi, 
again,  though  by  no  means  a town  of  importance,  had  yet 

' 1 Marino  Zorzi,  Relatione  of  1517:  “Le  terra  di  Romagna  e in 

gran  combustione  e desordine  : li  vien  falla  poca  Justitia . e lui  orator 
ha  visto  tal  x man  di  oratori  al  Cardinal  di  Medici,  che  negotia  le 
faccnde  lamentandosi  di  mali  porlamenti  fanno  quelli  rettori  lr>ro. 
[The  country  of  Romagna  is  in  great  commotion,  little  justice  is  done 
thcrc  : I who  spcak,  have  seen  as  many  as  ten  deputations  gomg  to 
Cardinal  Medici,  lamenting  the  state  of  ihings  there  ; and,  above  all, 
Joudly  bewailing  the  lawless  conduct  of  their  rulers,] 

^ Tonduzzi,  Historie  di  Faenza,  p.  609- 
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courage  to  attack  the  vice-governor  in  bis  palace,  on  the 
25th  of  November,  1528.  He  bad  demanded  certain  marks 
of  bonour,  wbicb  tbe  inbabitants  refused.  Tbe  peasants 
United  tbemselves  to  tbe  citizens,  tbey  took  into  their  pay 
a bundred  Albanians  wbo  cbanced  to  be  in  tbe  neigbbour- 
bood,  and  drove  tbe  vice-governor,  witb  bis  followers,  from 
tbe  town,  Tbe  cbronicler  of  Jesi,  in  otber  respects  a most 
devout  Catholic,  relates  tbis  fact  witb  infinite  complacency. 
“ My  native  town,”  says  he,  “ now  seeing  herseif  restored  to 
her  primitive  freedom,  resolved  solemnly  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  tbis  day,  at  the  public  expense.”  ^ 

But  otber  results  were  sure  to  proceed  from  tbese  acts 
of  violence ; new  oppressions  for  example,  punishments, 
and  closer  restrictions.  All  such  occasions  were  gladly 
seized  by  the  government,  as  afibrding  a pretext  for  de- 
priving  the  towns  that  still  retained  any  efficient  part  of 
their  ancient  independence,  of  its  last  traces,  and  reducing 
them  to  entire  subjection. 

Of  tbis  we  have  remarkable  examples  in  the  histories  of 
Ancona  and  Perugia. 

From  Ancona  the  pontiffs  received  a very  small  annual 
tribute  only,  as  a mere  recognition  of  their  sovereignty. 
The  insufficiency  of  tbis  becarne  all  tbe  more  apparent  as 
the  town  advanced  in  riches  and  prosperity.  The  revenues 
of  Ancona  were  estimated  by  the  court  at  50,000  scudi,  and 
it  was  found  to  be  intolerable  that  the  local  nobility  should 
divide  so  large  a sum  among  tbemselves.  It  cbanced  that 
the  city  not  only  refused  the  payment  of  new  imposts,  but 
also  took  forcible  possession  of  a castle  to  wbicb  it  bad 
Claims.  Tbis  occasioned  a violent  misunderstanding.  The 
mode  of  asserting  their  rights  sometimes  adopted  by  govern- 
ments  in  that  day  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  papal  officers 
drove  off  tbe  cattle  from  the  March  of  Ancona,  by  way  of 
levying  the  new  taxes.  Tbis  tbey  called  making  reprisals. 

But  Clement  VII  was  not  content  witb  tbese  “ reprisals.” 
He  waited  only  for  a favourable  opportunity  to  make  him- 
self  really  master  of  Ancona,  and  tbis  he  made  no  scruple 
of  employing  artifice  to  bring  about. 

’ Baldassini,  Memorie  istoriche  delP  anlichissima  CiUä  di  Jesi : 
Jesi,  1744,  p.  256. 
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Declaring  that  the  Turkish  power,  emboldened  by  its 
recGnt  succGsses  in  Egypt  and  Rhodes,  and  the  extent  of 
its  influence  in  the  Mediterranean,  might  be  daily  expected 
to  attack  Italy,  he  caused  a fortress  to  be  erected  at  Ancona. 
Many  Turkish  ships  were  constantly  at  anchor  off  Ancona, 
and  the  pontiff  expressed  extreme  apprehension  for  its  safety, 
defenceless  as  it  was,  alleging  this  as  the  only  motive  for 
raising  the  fortress.  He  sent  Antonio  Sangallo  to  construct 
the  Works,  which  proceeded  with  excessive  rapidity,  and  a 
small  garrison  soon  after  appeared  to  take  possession.  This 
was  the  moment  that  Clement  had  awaited  : matters  having 
arrived  so  far,  the  governor  of  the  March,  Monsignore  Ber- 
nardino della  Barba,  who,  though  a priest,  was  a man  of 
martial  character,  arrived  before  Ancona  one  morning  in 
September  of  1532,  with  an  imposing  force  which  the 
jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  cities  had  supplied  to  him. 
Having  seized  one  of  the  gates,  he  marched  to  the  market- 
place  and  drew  up  his  troops  before  the  palace.  Suspecting 
no  evil,  the  Anziani,  but  recently  chosen  by  lot,  were 
peaceably  abiding  here,  with  the  badges  of  the  supreme 
dignity  around  them ; Della  Barba  entered  with  his  escort 
of  officers,  and  with  little  ceremony  informed  them  that 
“ the  pope  had  determined  to  take  the  uncontrolled  govern- 
ment  of  Ancona  into  his  own  hands.”  There  was  no  pos- 
sibility  of  opposing  effectual  resistance,  for  though  the 
younger  nobles  hastily  gathered  a few  bands  of  devoted 
adherents  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  the  elders,  per- 
ceiving  that  the  papal  troops  were  prepared  by  their  new 
fortifications  for  every  emergency,  refused  to  expose  the 
city  to  devastation  and  min  : they  submitted,  therefore,  to 
what  they  saw  was  unavoidable. 

The  Anziani  vacated  the  palace,  and  immediately  after 
appeared  the  new  legate,  Benedetto  degli  Accolti,  from 
whom  the  Came7’a  Apostolica  had  received  promise  of  twenty 
thousand  scudi  annually  for  the  right  of  government  in 
Ancona. 

And  now  its  position  was  changed  entirely  : all  arms 
were  required  to  be  surrendered,  and  sixty-four  of  the  prin- 
cipal  nobles  were  banished ; the  magistracy  was  placed  in 
different  hands;  portions  of  the  administration  were  entrusted 
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to  persons  who  were  not  noble,  and  to  the  inhabitnnts  of  the 
districts  surrounding.  The  old  Statutes  were  no  longer 
suffered  to  form  the  rule  of  government. 

Woe  to  him  who  ventured  to  deviate  from  the  new  regu- 
lations.  Some  of  the  principal  nobles  incurred  the  suspicion 
of  conspiracy, — they  were  instantly  seized,  condemned,  and 
beheaded.  On  the  following  day  a carpet  was  spread  in 
the  market-place ; on  this  were  laid  the  bodies,  each  with  a 
burning  torch  beside  it ; and  thus  they  remained  through  the 
whole  day. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ancona  were  indeed  relieved  by 
Paul  III  from  some  portion  of  the  severe  restrictions  they 
at  first  suffered,  but  their  subjection  was  none  the  less  com- 
plete ; their  former  independence  he  was  by  no  means  inclined 
to  restore.^ 

This  pontiff  was,  in  fact,  more  disposed  to  fix  than  to 
remove  the  fetters  of  the  conquered  cities  in  most  instances, 
as  for  example  in  that  of  Perugia,  for  whose  subjugation  he 
employed  the  same  Bernardino  della  Barba. 

The  price  of  salt  being  doubled  by  Paul  III,  the  people 
of  Perugia  declared  that  they  were  justified  by  their  Privi- 
leges in  refusing  to  pay  it.  For  this  the  pope  excommunicated 
them  ; and  the  citizens,  assembling  in  the  churches,  elected 
a magistracy  of  twenty-five  defenders.”  They  laid  the  keys 
of  their  town  before  a crucifix  in  the  market-place,  and  both 
sides  took  up  arms. 

A general  commotion  was  excited  by  the  revolt  of  so  im- 
portant a city,  and  very  grave  consequences  would  doubtless 
have  ensued  had  there  been  war  in  any  other  part  of  Italy ; 
but  as  all  was  tranquil,  the  assistance  on  which  the  inhabi- 
tants had  calculated  from  surrounding  States  could  not  be 
rendered, 

Accordingly,  when  Pier  Luigi  Farnese  appeared  before 
the  town  wüth  an  army  of  ten  thousand  Italians  and  three 
thousand  Spaniards,  Perugia,  though  possessing  considerable 
power,  had  yet  not  wherewith  to  oppose  a force  so  con- 
siderable. The  government  of  the  twenty-five,  too,  was 
rather  distinguished  by  violence  and  tyranny  than  by  pru- 
dence  and  careful  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  town ; 

‘ Saracini,  Notizie  istoriche  della  Cittä  d’Ancona,  ii.  xi.  p.  335. 
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they  did  not  even  provide  money  to  pay  the  troops  brought 
to  their  aid  by  a member  of  the  Baglioni  family.  Ascanio 
Colonna,  who  also  resisted  the  same  impost,  was  their  only 
ally,  and  he  confined  himself  to  driving  off  cattle  from  the 
domains  of  the  Church,  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  on  to 
atford  a more  effectual  assistance. 

Thus  Perugia,  after  a brief  enjoyment  of  liberty,  was 
again  reduced  to  subjection,  and  surrendered  on  the  third  of 
June,  1540.  Clothed  in  long  mourning  dresses,  with  ropes 
round  their  necks,  the  deputies  of  the  city  presented  them- 
selves  beneath  the  portico  of  St.  Peter,  and  kneeling  at  the 
feet  of  the  pontiff,  entreated  his  pardon, 

This  was  not  refused ; but  their  liberties  were  entirely 
destroyed,  and  all  their  rights  and  Privileges  repealed. 

And  now  Bernardino  della  Barba  arrived  in  Perugia,  and 
dealt  with  that  city  as  he  had  done  with  Ancona.  The 
inhabitants  were  compelled  to  deliver  up  their  arms;  the 
chains  with  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  dose  their 
Streets  were  taken  away;  the  'houses  of  the  “ twenty-five,” 
who  had  themselves  escaped  in  time,  were  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  on  the  site  of  that  inhabited  by  the  Baglioni,  a 
fortress  was  constructed.  The  citizens  were  obliged  to  pay 
the  expense  of  all,  A chief  magistrate  was  now  appointed, 
whose  name  sufficiently  denotes  the  character  of  his  duties ; 
he  was  called  “ the  conservator  of  ecclesiastical  obedience.” 
The  ancient  title  of  “ prior  ” was,  indeed,  restored  to  this 
functionary  by  a subsequent  pontiff,  but  the  restitution  of  his 
former  powers  did  not  accompany  it.^ 

By  the  same  force  that  had  subjugated  Perugia,  Ascanio 
Colonna  was  also  put  down  and  expelled  from  all  his  strong- 
holds, 

These  repeated  and  successful  achievements  effected  an 
immense  augmentation  of  the  papal  authority  in  the  States  of 
the  Church, — neither  city  nor  baron  dared  now  presume  to 
oppose  it.  The  independent  municipalities  had  submitted 
one  after  another,  and  the  Roman  court  had  at  length  drawn 

* Mariotti,  Memorie  istoriche  civili  ed  ecclesiastiche  della  Citta  di 
Perugia  e suo  coatado  ; Perugia,  1806,  gives  us  authentic  and  minute 
accounts  of  these  events,  vol.  i.  pp.  113-160 ; and  again  refers  to  them 
on  p.  634. 
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the  entire  resources  of  the  coimtry  into  its  own  hands,  to  be 
disposed  of  for  the  furtherance  of  its  own  purposes. 

Let  US  now  examine  the  manner  in  which  these  resources 
were  administered. 


2.  FINANCES 

In  the  first  instance  we  must  proceed  to  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  System  of  the  papal  finances,  and  the 
rather  as  this  System  is  important,  not  only  as  regards  the 
Roman  States,  but  also  because  of  the  example  furnished  by 
it  to  all  Europe. 

We  have  first  to  observe  that  the  System  of  exchanges 
adopted  in  the  middle  ages  originated  chiefly  in  the  nature 
of  the  papal  revenues,  which,  due  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
were  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Curia  from  every  separate 
country  : but  it  is  equally  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  System 
of  national  debt  by  which  we  are  even  now  enveloped,  and 
which  maintains  so  important  an  influence  on  the  operations 
of  commerce,  was  first  fully  developed  in  the  States  of  the 
Chiirch. 

There  has  doubtless  been  justice  in  the  complaints  raised 
against  the  exactions  of  Rome  during  the  fifteenth  Century, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  of  the  proceeds  a small  part  only 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  pope.  Pius  II  enjoyed  the 
obedience  of  all  Europe,  yet  he  once  suffered  so  extreme  a 
dearth  of  money  that  he  was  forced  to  restrict  his  household 
and  himself  to  one  meal  a day  ! The  two  hundred  thousand 
ducats  required  for  the  Turkish  war  that  he  was  meditating 
had  to  be  borrowed ; and  the  petty  expedients,  adopted  by 
many  popes,  of  demanding  from  a prince,  a bishop,  or  a 
grand-master,  who  might  have  some  cause  before  the  court, 
the  gift  of  a gold  cup  filled  with  ducats,  or  a present  of  rieh 
furs,^  only  show  the  depressed  and  wretched  condition  of 
their  resources. 

* Voigt,  Stimmen  aus  Rom  über  den  päpstlichen  Hof  im  fünf- 
zehnten Jahrhundert,  in  F.  von  Raumer’s  Historisches  Taschenbuch  for 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  money  reached  the  court,  if  not  in 
the  extravagant  sums  that  many  have  believed,  yet  to  a 
very  considerable  extent : but,  arrived  so  far,  it  was  at  once 
dispersed  through  channels  innumerable.  A large  portion, 
for  example,  was  absorbed  by  the  revenues  of  those  Offices, 
which  it  had  long  been  the  practice  to  dispose  of  by  sale. 
The  income  of  these  Offices  was  principally  derived  from 
perquisites  and  fees,  and  but  slight  restraint  was  imposed  on 
the  exactions  of  those  who  had  purchased  them.  The  price 
at  which  each  of  these  appointments  was  resold  as  it  became 
vacant,  was  all  that  recurred  to  the  papal  coffers. 

If  then  the  pontiff  desired  to  undertake  any  costly 
enterprise,  he  was  compelled  to  find  some  extraordinary 
expedient  for  procuring  the  means  ; jubilees  and  indulgences 
were  thus  most  welcome  auxiliaries  ; incited  by  these,  the 
piety  of  the  faithful  secured  him  an  ample  resource.  He 
had  also  another  mode  of  gaining  supplies  at  his  need. 
He  had  but  to  create  new  Offices,  when  the  sale  of  these  was 
sure  to  afford  him  a respectable  amount.  This  was  an 
extraordinary  sort  of  loan,  and  one  for  which  the  Church 
paid  heavy  interest,  which  had  to  be  provided  for  by  an 
increase  of  the  imposts.  The  practice  had  long  prevailed ; 
an  authentic  register  existing  in  the  house  of  Chigi  enume- 
rates  nearly  six  hundred  and  fifty  saleable  offices,  of  which 
the  income  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  thousand  scudi.^ 
These  were  for  the  most  part,  procurators,  registrars,  abbre- 
viators,  correctors,  notaries,  secretaries,  nay,  even  messengers 
and  doorkeepers,  whose  increased  numbers  were  continually 
raising  the  expense  of  a bull  or  brief.  It  was  indeed  for 
that  very  purpose  that  their  offices  took  the  particular  form 
assigned  them ; as  to  the  duties  connected  with  each,  these 
were  little  or  nothmg. 

1833,  contains  numerous  remarks  on  this  subject.  Whoever  has  access 
to  the  Work,  Silesia  vor  und  seit  dem  Jahre  1740,  will  find  there,  ii.  483, 
a Satire  of  the  fifteenth  Century,  not  badly  done,  on  this  monstrous 
System  of  present-making  ; “ Passio  domini  papae  secundum  marcam 

auri  et  argenti.”  _ _ . . 

‘ Gli  ufticii  piu  antichi  : MS.  Bibliotheca  Chigi,  No.  11.  50>  there 
are  651  offices,  and  98,340  scudi,  before  the  creation  of  Sixtus  IV.  So 
little  truth  is  there  in  the  assertion  of  Onuphrius  Panvinius,  that 
Sixtus  IV  was  the  first  pontifif  who  sold  them  (p.  34^)* 
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It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  succeeding  popes, 
involved  as  they  were  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  would 
eagerly  have  recourse  lo  so  convenient  a method  of  re- 
plenishing  their  coffers,  Sixtus  IV,  proceeding  by  thc 
advice  of  bis  prothonotary,  Sinolfo,  foiinded  whole  Colleges, 
the  places  in  which  he  sold  for  a few  hundred  ducats  each ; 
most  curious  are  the  titles  that  some  of  them  bore.  There 
was  the  College,  for  example,  “ of  the  hiindred  Janissaries,” 
who  were  nominated  for  one  hundred  thousand  ducats,  and 
whose  appointments  were  then  paid  from  the  profits  arising 
on  bulls  and  the  proceeds  of  the  first-fruits  (annates)d 
Notariats  and  piothonotariats,”  the  Office  of  procurator 
to  the  Camera  j every  thing,  in  short,  was  sold  under 
Sixtus  I’V,  who  carried  this  System  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  has  frequently  been  called  its  founder,  and  indeed  it  was 
not  completely  organized  until  his  time.  A new  College  of 
twenty-six  secretaries,  with  a complement  of  other  officers, 
was  founded  by  Innocent  VIII  for  sixty  thousand  scudi ; 
the  embarrassments  of  this  pontiff  were  such  that  he  was 
compelled  to  give  even  the  papal  tiara  as  security.  Alex- 
ander VI  named  eighty  writers  of  briefs,  each  of  whom  paid 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  scudi  for  his  place;  Julius  II 
added  one  hundred  “ writers  of  archives  ” at  the  same  price. 

Meanwhile  the  sources  whence  all  these  hundreds  of 
officers  drew  their  emoluments  were  not  inexhaustible.  V^e 
have  seen  how  almost  all  Christian  States  made  efforts,  and 
very  frequently  successful  efforts,  to  limit  the  encroachments 
ot  the  papal  coiirt.  This  happened,  too,  precisely  when  the 
popes  had  been  led  into  a vast  expenditure  by  the  magni- 
tude  of  their  undertakings. 

This  disposition  of  other  countries  made  the  circumstance 
of  their  obtainmg  so  great  an  extension  of  their  own  terri- 
tories  extremely  fortunate ; for  though  their  government  was 
m the  first  instance  very  mild,  they  nevertheless  drew  large 
sums  from  these  sources,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  at 


» There  were  also  Stradiotes  and  Mamelukes,  who  were,  however 

conM “Adsdpuia.ores,  sine  quibus  nnllae  possenl 
••  Panvinius.  According  to  the  register 

duSts!  creation  appears  to  have  brought  only  40,000 
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findinsf  this  income  administered  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

o 

ecclesiastical  funds. 

When  Julius  II  secured  the  salaries  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  “ writers,”  by  an  assignation  on  the  annates,  he  added 
a further  security  charged  on  the  customs  and  exchequer. 
He  also  instituted  a College  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
presidents  of  the  Annona,  all  of  whom  were  paid  from  the 
public  ehest ; he  made  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  country 
serve  as  a basis  for  contracting  loans.  The  most  distin- 
guishing  characteristic  of  this  pope  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
powers  was  that  he  could  raise  what  money  he  pleased ; 
that  was,  in  a certain  measure,  the  foundation  of  his  policy. 

Still  more  urgent  were  the  demands  of  Leo  X than  those 
of  Julius  had  been ; he  was  equally  involved  in  war,  was 
much  less  provident,  and  more  dependent  on  the  political 
aid  of  his  family,  which  last  required  to  be  paid  for.  “ That 
the  pope  should  ever  keep  a thousand  ducats  together  was 
a thing  as  impossible,”  says  Francesco  Vettori  of  this  pontiff, 
“ as  that  a stone  should  of  its  own  will  take  to  flying  through 
the  air.”  He  has  been  reproached  with  having  spent  the 
revenues  of  three  popes  ; that  of  his  predecessor,  from  whom 
he  inherited  a considerable  treasure,  his  own,  and  that  of 
his  successor,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  a mass  of  debt.  Not 
content  with  selling  existing  Offices,  his  extraordinaiy  nomi- 
nation  of  cardinals  brought  him  in  important  sums  ; and 
having  once  got  on  the  beaten  path  of  establishing  Offices 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  seil  them,  he  proceeded  along 
it  with  the  most  pertinacious  boldness.  More  than  twelve 
hundred  of  these  appointments  were  created  by  him  alone,[ 
the  one  point  in  which  all  these  portionarii,  scudicri,  cavaheri 
di  S.  Pietro,  and  whatever  other  stränge  name  they  bore, 
agreed,  was  this,  that  all  paid  a sum  of  money  for  their 
Offices,  and  drew  the  interest  of  it  for  life  by  virtue  of  these 

* Sommario  di  la  Relation  di  M.  Minio,  1520.  “ Non  ha  contanti, 
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titles.  Their  appointment  had  no  other  signification.  Some 
slight  prerogative  was  sometimes  conferred  in  addition  to 
the  interest.  It  was,  in  fact,  a kind  of  life  annuity ; from 
such  sales  Leo  is  said  to  have  drawn  nine  hundred  thousand 
scudi. 

The  interest  was  indeed  extremely  high,  amounting 
annually  to  an  eighth  of  the  Capital,^  which  was  to  a certain 
extent  provided  for  by  a slight  increase  of  ecclesiastical 
dues,  but  the  larger  portion  came  from  the  newly-conquered 
provinces.  This  latter  part  of  the  general  sum  proceeded, 
first  from  the  surplus  funds  of  the  municipal  administrations^ 
which  were  paid  into  the  coffers  of  the  state,  next  from  the 
alum  Works,  and  then  from  the  salt  trade.  The  remainder 
was  supplied  by  the  Roman  custom-house.  The  number 
of  saleable  appointments  was  increased  by  Leo  to  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  annual  income  of  which 
was  estimated  at  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  scudi, 
and  was  a bürden  both  on  Church  and  State. 

But  however  blameable  this  prodigality  might  in  itself 
have  been,  yet  Leo  was  undoubtedly  confirmed  in  it,  by 
perceiving  that  for  the  time  its  efFects  were  rather  beneficial 
than  injurious.  If  Rome  at  this  period  acquired  so  unusüal 
an  elevation  and  prosperity,  it  must  be  attributed  principally 
to  the  monetary  System  we  have  described.  In  no  city 
could  the  capitalist  of  that  day  invest  his  money  to  so  much 
advantage  ; the  number  of  new  appointments,  the  vacancies 
and  re-appointments,  kept  up  a continual  movement  in  the 
Curia ; so  that  each  man  could  easily  find  his  opportunity 
for  advancement. 

By  these  operations  the  necessity  for  imposing  new 
taxes  was  also  avoided.  The  States  of  the  Church  were 
unquestionably  less  burdened  with  imposts  at  that  moment 
than  at  any  other ; and  Rome,  as  compared  with  other  cities, 
was  equally  fortunate  as  to  the  amount  of  taxation.  It  had 
long  before  been  represented  to  the  Romans,  that,  whereas 
other  cities  were  loaded  by  their  lords  with  heavy  loans  and 
vexatious  imposts,  they  on  their  part  were  rather  made 

_ ' The  612  portionarii  di  ripa — added  to  the  College  of  presidents— 
paid  286,200  ducats,  receiving  yearly  38,816,  The  400  cavaliers  of 
St.  Peter  paid  400,000,  and  annually  received  50,610  ducats. 
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rieh  by  their  sovereign  the  pope.  A secretary  of  Clement 
VII  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  conclave  by  which  that 
ponthf  was  elected,  expresses  his  surprise  that  the  Roman 
people  were  not  more  devoted  to  the  holy  see,  the  lightness 
of  their  burdens  considered.  “ From  Terracina  to  Piacenza,” 
he  exclaims,  “ the  Church  is  in  possession  of  a broad  aad 
fair  portion  of  Italy,  her  dominion  extends  far  and  wide, 
yet  all  those  flourishing  lands  and  rieh  eities,  whieh  under 
any  other  sovereign  would  be  burdened  for  the  support  of 
large  armies,  pay  no  more  to  the  popes  than  just  so  mueh 
as  will  meet  the  expense  of  their  own  administration.”  ^ 

But  this  state  of  things  eould  last  only,  as  is  evident,  so 
long  as  there  was  surplus  money  in  the  publie  eoffers,  Leo 
himself  did  not  sueeeed  in  fanding  all  his  loans  ; he  had 
borrowed  thiity-two  thousand  seudi  from  Aluise  Gaddi,  and 
two  hundred  thousand  from  Bernardo  Bini.  Salviati,  Ridolfi, 
and  others  of  his  servants  and  eonneetions,  had  done  their 
utmost  to  proeure  him  money,  their  hopes  of  repayment  and 
of  future  rewards  were  founded  on  his  known  liberality,  and 
on  his  eomparatively  early  years.  By  his  sudden  death 
they  were  all  utterly  ruined. 

The  financial  operations  of  Leo  X left  his  dominions  in 
a state  of  exhaustion,  the  consequences  of  which  were  very 
Soon  feit  by  his  successor. 

The  universal  hatred  drawn  upon  himself  by  the  unlucky 
Adrian,  was  indeed  caused  in  a great  measure  by  the  direct 
taxes  he  was  compelled  to  impose.  He  found  himself  in 
the  most  urgent  need,  and  laid  a tax  of  half  a ducat  on 
each  hearth ; this  was  not  much,  but  was  most  unpopulär 

* Vianesius  Albergatus,  Commentarii  Rerum  sui  temporis  (the 
description  of  the  conclave  rather)  : “ opulentissimi  populi  et  ditissimae 
urbes,  quae,  si  alterius  ditionis  essent,  suis  vectigalibus  vel  magnos 
exercitus  alere  possent,  Romano  pontifici  vix  tantum  tributuni  pendunt, 
quantum  in  praetorum  magistratuumque  expensam  sufficere  queat.” 
ln  the  Relation  of  Zorzi,  1517,  the  united  revenues  of  Perugia, 
Spoleto,  the  March  and  Romagna,  are  set  down  at  120,000  ducats,  after 
a calculation  by  Francesco  Armellino.  The  half  of  this  went  into  the 
papal  treasury.  “ Di  quel  somnia  la  mitä  e per  terra  per  pagar  i legati 
et  altri  ofheii,  e altra  mitä  ha  il  papa.”  Unfortunately  there  are 
numerous  errors  in  the  copy  of  this  report  as  given  by  Sanuto. 

* Hieronymo  Negro  a Marc  Antonio  Micheli,  7 April,  1523  t 
Lettere  di  Principi,  i.  p.  114. 
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with  the  Romans,  to  whom  demands  of  this  character  were 
almost  unknown. 

Neither  could  Clement  VII  avoid  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes  ; he  chose  indirect  ones  : yet  much  complaint  arose 
against  Cardinal  Armellino,  who  was  believed  to  have  in- 
vented  them.  The  increased  duties  levied  at  the  city-gates, 
on  articles  of  daily  necessity,  occasioned  great  dissatisfaction, 
but  all  were  obliged  to  endure  themd  Affairs  were  indeed 
in  such  a condition  that  much  more  important  supplies  than 
these  were  demanded,  and  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 

Up  to  this  time,  loans  had  been  raised  under  the  form 
of  saleable  Offices ; an  approximation  to  the  System  of  direct 
loans  was  first  made  by  Clement  VII  on  the  decisive  occa- 
sion  of  his  armament  against  Charles  V in  1526. 

In  the  former  method,  the  Capital  was  lost  on  the  death 
of  the  purchaser,  unless  his  family  could  make  interest  to 
recover  it  from  the  treasury ; but  Clement  now  raised  a 
Capital  of  two  hundred  thousand  ducats,  which  did  not  yield 
so  high  an  interest  as  the  places,  though  still  a large  one, 
ten  per  cent.  namely ; but  which  continued  the  property  of 
the  heirs.  This  is  a monte  no7t  vacabile,  the  monte  della  fede. 
The  interest  was  charged  on  the  ciistoms,  and  was  further 
secured  by  a Provision  that  each  creditor  should  receive  a 
share  in  the  direction  of  the  dogana  (customs).  The  old 
form  was  not,  however,  entirely  abandoned,  these  being 
also  incorporated  as  were  Colleges.  There  were  certain 
contractors  for  the  loan,  vi  ho  paid  the  sum  required  to  the 
treasury,  and  then  divided  it  in  shares  among  the  members 
of  the  College. 

And  now  can  we  say  that  these  creditors  of  the  state, 
in  so  far  as  they  had  a lien  on  the  general  income,  or  the 
produce  of  the  common  laboiir,  had  also  an  indirect  share 


* Foscari,  Relatione,  1526:  “E  qnalche  murmuration  in  Roma 
etiam  per  causa  del  Cardinal  Armellin,  qual  truova  nuove  invention  per 
trovar  danari  in  Roma,  e fa  metter  nove  angarie,  e fino  chi  porta  tordi 
a Roma  et  altre  cose  di  manzar  paga  tanto  : la  qual  angaria  imporla 
da  duc.  2500.”  [There  is  some  murmuring  in  Rome,  on  account  of 
Cardinal  Armellino,  who  has  devised  new  schemes  for  raising  money  : 
he  has  made  new  taxes,  so  that  if  a man  do  but  bring  a few  thrushes  or 
other  eatables  for  sale,  he  must  pay  something  : this  tax  brings  in 
2500  ducats.]  ^ 
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in  the  government  ? It  was  certainly  so  understood  in 
Rome,  and  without  the  form  of  such  a participation,  no  man 
would  lend  his  money. 

But  this,  as  we  shall  see,  was  the  commencement  of 
widely  extensive  financial  operations. 

These  were  entered  into  with  a certain  moderation  by 
Paul  III.  He  contented  himself  with  diminishing  the 
interest  of  the  7uonti  established  by  Clement,  and  being 
successful  in  making  new  assignments  of  it,  he  increased  the 
Capital  by  nearly  one  half.  He  established  no  new  monti, 
but  for  this  moderation  he  was  amply  indemnified  by  the 
Creation  of  six  hundred  new  places.  The  measures  by 
which  this  pontifif  rendered  himself  memorable  in  the  history 
of  papal  finance,  were  of  a somewhat  different  character. 

The  commotions  occasioned  by  his  increase  of  the  price 
of  salt,  we  have  already  noticed.  This  source  of  income  he 
relinquished ; but  in  its  stead  he  imposed  the  direct  tax  of 
the  stissidio,  solemnly  promising,  however,  that  it  should  not 
be  permanent.  It  is  this  impost  that  was  levied  in  so  many 
of  the  Southern  States  at  that  time.  In  Spain  it  was  called 
the  serviciOy  in  Naples  the  donativo,  in  Milan  the  mc?isJ(ale^ 
and  in  other  places  it  was  known  under  different  titles.  It 
was  originally  introduced  into  the  States  of  the  Church  for 
three  years  only,  and  was  fixed  at  three  hundred  thousand 
scudi.  The  contribution  of  each  province  was  determined 
in  Rome ; the  provincial  parliaments  then  assembled  to 
divide  this  sum  among  the  several  towns,  and  the  local 
governments  again  apportioned  it  between  themselves,  and 
the  surroimding  districts.  No  one  was  exempt.  All  the 
lay  subjects  of  the  Roman  church,  whatever  their  Privileges 
and  immunities,  marquises,  barons,  feudal  tenants,  and  public 
officers  not  excepted,  are  enjoined  by  the  bull  for  this  tax 
to  contribute  their  share  of  the  bürden.^ 

Payment  was  nevertheless  not  made  without  urgent 
remonstrance,  more  especially  when  it  was  found  that  this 
stissidto  was  continually  renewed  from  one  period  of  three 


' Bullar.  Tn  the  year  1537,  he  declares  to  the  French  ambassador, 
“ la  debilite  du  revenu  de  l’eglise  [and  consequently  of  the  state],  dont 
eile  n’avoit  point  maintenant  40”’  escus  de  rente  par  an  de  quoi  eile 
puisse  faire  estat.”  In  Ribier,  i.  69. 
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years  to  another ; it  was  indeed  never  formally  repealed, 
but  neither  was  it  ever  perfectly  collectedd  Bologna  had 
been  rated  at  thirty  thousand  sciidi,  but  her  inhabitants  had 
the  foresight  to  compound  for  perpetual  freedom  from  this 
impost  by  the  payment  of  one  large  sum.  Parma  and 
Piacenza  were  alienated,  and  did  not  pay ; of  what  took 
place  in  other  cities,  that  of  Fano  will  alford  us  an  example  : 
this  town  refused  for  some  time  to  pay  the  share  appoitioned 
to  it,  linder  pretext  of  being  rated  too  highly,  and  Paul 
agreed  for  once  to  remit  the  arrears,  but  on  condition  that 
the  full  amount  should  be  applied  to  repair  the  defences 
of  the  City.  Subsequently  too  they  were  always  allowed 
a third  of  their  contribution  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
descendants  of  these  men  nevertheless  continued  to  declare 
that  they  were  rated  too  highly  the  rural  populations  also 
uttered  incessant  outcries  on  the  large  share  the  towns  im- 
posed  on  their  shoulders  j these  last  sought  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  rule  of  the  town-council  ^ and  as  this 
body  asserted  its  supremacy,  they  would  fain  have  had 
recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Urbino.  But  we 
should  be  led  too  far  from  our  subject  were  we  to  pursue 
these  local  disputes  into  their  details  ; what  we  have  said 
will  suffice  to  explain  the  fact,  that  little  more  than  half  of 
the  sum  fixed  on  for  the  sussidio  was  ever  realized.^  In  the 
year  1560,  the  whole  proceeds  did  not  surpass  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  thousand  scudi. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  the  income  of  the 
Roman  States  was  largely  increased  by  this  pontifif.  Under 
Julius  II  the  revenues  were  valued  at  350,000  scudi;  under 
Leo,  at  420,000;  under  Clement  VII,  in  the  year  1526,  at 
500,000  ; immediately  after  the  death  of  Paul  III,  we  gather, 


* Bullar.  Decens  esse  censemus  : 5 Sept.  1543:  Bullar.  Cocq. 
iv.  i.  225. 

2 Bull  of  Paul  IV  : Cupie'ntes  Indemnität!  : 15  April,  1559  : Bullar, 
Cocq.  iv.  i.  358  : “ Exactio,  causantibus  diversis  exceptionibus, 

libertatibus  et  immunitatibus  a solutione  ipsius  subsidii  diversis  com- 
munitatibus  et  universitatibus  et  particularibus  personis  nee  non 
civitatibus,  terris,  oppidis  et  locis  nostri  Status  ecclesiastici  concessis,  et 
factis  diversarum  portionum  ejusdem  subsidii  donationibus  seu  remis' 
sionibus,  vix  ad  dimidium  summae  trecentorum  millium  scutoruia 
hujusmodi  ascendit.” 
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from  authentic  Statements  procured  from  the  Roman  treasury 
by  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Dandolo,  that  the  amount  had 
risen  to  706,473  scudi. 

His  successors  were,  nevertheless,  but  slightly  benefited 
l)y  this  rise.  Julius  III,  in  one  of  his  instructions,  complains 
t lat  his  predecessor  had  alienated  the  entire  revenue.  He 
must  certainly  have  meant  to  except  the  subsidy,  which 
being,  nominally  at  least,  to  be  paid  but  for  three  years 
could  not  of  course  be  alienated ; but  he  furthermore 
bevvails,  that  a floating  debt  of  500,000  scudi  had  also  been 
bequeathed  to  him  by  the  same  pontiffd 

But  as  Julius  III  vvas  not  withheld  by  this  state  of  his 
aftairs  from  plunging  into  a war  with  the  French  and  the 
barnesi,  the  utmost  embarrassment  was  inevitable,  whether 
for  himself  or  the  state.  The  imperialists  paid  him  what, 
for  those  times,  was  a very  large  sum ; but  his  letters  are, 
nevertheless,  filled  with  complaints.  He  had  hoped  to 
receive  1 00,000  scudi  from  Ancona,  and  has  not  received 
100,000  bajocchi.  Instead  of  120,000  scudi  from  Bologna 
he  has  had  50,000  only.  The  money-changers  of  Genoa 
and  Lucca  had  made  promises,  but  had  withdrawn  them 
before  they  were  well  spoken.  Whoever  possessed  a groat 
(carline)  kept  it  safe  in  his  fingers,  and  would  hear  nothing 
of  speculating  with  it.”  ^ 

The  pope,  desiring  to  keep  an  army  on  foot,  was  com- 
pelled  to  the  adoption  of  more  effectual  measures,  and 
resolved  on  founding  a new  monte.  The  manner  in  which 
he  proceeded  on  this  occasion  became  the  model  which  has 
been  almost  invariably  pursued  in  later  times. 

A new  impost  of  two  carlines  was  laid  on  every  rubbio 
of  flour,  and  this  produced  him,  when  all  deductions  had 
been  made,  the  sum  of  30,000  scudi,  which  was  appropriated 
to  the  payment  of  interest  on  a Capital  raised  forthwith  : 
thüs  did  he  originate  the  mo7ite  della  fari7ia.  It  will  be 
remarked,  that  this  Operation  is  closely  analogous  to  the 
measures  of  finance  adopted  in  earlier  times.  Now  ecclesias- 
lical  Offices  had  on  previous  occasions  been  created,  and 

^ Instruttione  per  voi  Monsignore  d’Imola,  ultimo  di  Marzo,  iqu  ; 
Inform.  Polit.  tom,  xii. 

^ II  Papa,  a Giovamb.  di  Monte,  2 April,  1552. 
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their  salaries  made  payable  on  the  increasing  revenues  of 
the  curia,  merely  that  they  might  be  sold  to  procure  the 
sum  required  by  the  demand  of  the  moment.  On  this 
occasion  the  revenues  of  the  state  were  increased  by  a new 
tax  , but  this  was  employed  solely  as  interest  for  a large 
Capital  that  could  not  otherwise  have  been  raised.  This 
piactice  has  been  continued  by  all  succeeding  pontiffs. 
These  ?nonti  were  sometimes  “ non  vacabili,”  like  the 
Cleinentine  j at  other  times  they  were  “ vacabili,”  the 
interest  ceasing,  that  is,  on  the  death  of  the  lender,  but  then 
t e per-centage  was  much  higher,  and  the  collegiate  character 
of  the  monte  brought  the  plan  nearer  to  that  of  saleable 
ofinces.  Paul  IV  established  the  monte  novennale  de'  frati 
founding  it  on  a tax  which  he  imposed  on  the  regulär 
monastic  Orders.  Pius  IV  levied  half  a farthing  (a  quattrino) 
on  every  pound  of  meat,  applying  the  produce  to  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  mo?ite  pio  non  vacabile,  which  brought  him  in 
about  170,000  scudi.  Pius  V added  a second  quattrino  on 
the  pound  of  meat,  and  on  this  he  established  the  monte  lega. 

11-  importance  of  the  Roman  States  becomes 

mtelligible  to  our  perceptions  in  proportion  as  we  keep  the 
development  of  this  System  clearly  in  view  : by  what  dass 
of  necessities  were  the  popes  compelled  toamode  ofraising 
loans  that  biirdened  their  territories  with  so  direct  a weight 
of  imposts  ? We  reply,  that  these  necessities  arose  chiefly 
from  the  demands  of  Catholicism.  The  time  had  passed  by 
when  the  purposp  of  the  popes  could  be  purely  political  ; 
those  of  an  ecclesiastical  character  could  alone  be  now 
attempted,  with  any  hope  of  siiccess.  The  desire  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  Cathohc  Sovereigns,  in  their  struggles  Avith  the 
Protestants,  or  in  their  undertakings  against  the  Turks  was 
now  almost  mvariably  the  immediate  indiicement  to'new 
nancial  operations.  The  nionte  lega  received  that  name 
rom  Pius  V,  because  the  Capital  derived  from  it  was  applied 

u:.  ul  Turks,  undertaken  by  that  pontiff  in 

his  league  with  Spam  and  Venice.  This  becomes  ever 
more  and  rnore  observable  ; thepapal  States  were  affected  in 
eir  finances  by  almost  every  commotion  arising  in  Europe. 
here  were  few  of  these  occasions  when  the  popes  could 
escape  the  necessity  of  exacting  new  efforts  from  their  own 
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subjects  for  the  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  interests.  Thus 
was  the  possession  of  extensive  dominions  of  vital  import- 
ance  to  the  ecclesiastical  prosperity  of  tEe  popes. 

Not  that  they  were  content  with  the  produce  of  their 
“ monti ; ” they  still  continued  the  former  practices.  New 
Offices,  or  “ cavalierate,”  were  still  created,  with  more  or 
less  of  privilege  attached ; whether  it  was  that  the  salaries 
were  provided  for  as  before,  by  new  imposts,  or  that  the 
depression  which  then  took  place  in  the  value  of  money 
caused  larger  amoimts  to  he  paid  into  the  treasury. 

It  resulted  from  this,  that  the  revenues  of  the  papacy, 
excepting  only  a short  period  of  dinainutioiij  occasioned^  by 
the  war  under  Paul  IV,  were  continually  rising  in  nominal 
value ; even  during  his  life  they  increased  again  to  700,000 
scudi.  Under  Pius  they  were  estimated  at  898,482  scudi. 
Paolo  Tiepolo  is  surprised  to  find  them,  after  an  absence  of 
five  years,  augmented  by  200,000  scudi,  and  risen  to  an 
amount  of  1,100  000  scudi.  Yet  the  popes  did  not,  m 
effect,  receive  a larger  income.  This,  though  an  extra- 
ordinary  circumstance,  w^as  yet  a necessary  consequence  of 
the  System  j for,  as  the  taxes  increased  so  did  the  alienations. 
Julius  III  is  said  to  have  alienated  54,000;  Paul  IV, 
45,960;  and  Pius  IV,  who  found  all  means  good  that  gave 
him  money,  is  calculated  to  have  disposed  of  182,550  sradi. 
This  latter  pontiff  increased  the  number  of  saleable  Offices 
to  5,500,  and  this  did  not  include  the  monti,  v Inch  were 
not  considered  to  belong  to  the  Offices.^  He  raised  the 
amount  of  the  alienated  funds  to  450,000  scudi,  and  this 
now  increased  continually.  In  the  year  1576  it  was  530,000 
scudi ; the  increase  of  the  revenue  had  been  also  large,  but 
the  half  of  its  total  amount  was,  nevertheless,  absorbed  by 
these  alienations.^  The  registers  of  the  papal  revenues 


’ Thus  about  1580,  many  of  these  “ luoghi  di  monte  ” stood  at  loo, 
instead  of  130;  the  interest  of  the  “ vacabiH  ” was  reduced  from  14  to  9, 

so  that,  on  the  whole,  a great  saving  was  efifected.  rujn-;  -vr  ;; 

2 Lista  degli  Uffici  della  Corte  Romana,  1560  : Bibl.  Chigi,  N.  11. 

Co  Manv  other  separate  lists  of  different  years.  , • 

^ 3 Tiepolo  calculates,  that  in  addition  to  100,000  scudi  for  salane.,, 

270  000  Ivere  expended  on  fortifications  and  offices  of  legales ; the  pope 
hadC,ooo  left!^  He  teils  us,  that  of  l,8oo,c^  reeeived  under  pretext 
of  ihc  l'urkish  war,  340,000  only  were  applied  to  that  purpose. 
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present  an  extraordinary  aspect  in  these  times.  The  con- 
tracts  made  with  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  were  generally 
for  a period  of  nine  years  ; after  specifying,  article  by  article, 
the  sums  these  men  had  agreed  to  pay,  the  registers  also 
state  what  portion  of  each  is  alienated.  In  1576,  and  the 
following  years,  the  Roman  customs,  for  example,  brought  in 
the  considerable  amount  of  133,000  scudi,but  of  this  111,170 
were  alienated ; other  deductions  having  also  to  be  made, 
the  treasury  received  in  etfect  13,000  only.  There  were 
some  taxes,  as  on  gorn,  meat,  and  wine,  of  which  the  whole 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  monti.  From  many  provincial 
chestSj  called  treasuries,  which  had  also  to  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  provinces,  not  one  sixpence  reached  the 
papal  coffers  ; the  March  and  Camerino  may  serve  as 
examples  of  this  fact,  yet  the  “ sussidio  ” was  often  applied 
to  the  same  piirpose ; nay,  so  heavy  were  the  incumbrances 
laid  on  the  alum-works  of  Tolfa,  which  had  usually  been  a 
valuable  source  of  income,  that  their  accounts  displayed  a 
deficiency  of  2,000  scudid 

The  personal  expenses  of  the  pontiff  and  those  of  his 
Court,  were  principally  charged  on  the  dataria,  which  had 
two  distinct  sources  of  income  ; the  one  was  more  strictly 
ecclesiastical,  as  arising  from  compositions,  fixed  payments, 
for  which  the  datary  permitted  “ regresses,”  “ reservations,” 
and  various  other  clerical  irregularities,  in  the  course  of 
translation  from  one  benefice  to  another.  The  rigid  severity 
of  Paul  IV  had  greatly  diminished  this  source  of  profit,  but 
its  value  was  gradually  restored.  The  other  part  of  the 
dataria  s income  proceeded  from  the  appointments  to  vacant 
“ cavalierate,”  saleable  ofhces,  and  places  in  the  “monti 
vacabili,”  it  increased  as  the  number  of  these  appointments 
was  augmented,  and  was,  as  is  obvious,  of  a more  secular 
nature  than  the  portion  first  describedd  About  the  year 
1570,  however,  both  united  did  but  just  suffice  to  meet  the 
daily  expenses  of  the  papal  household.  • 

For  example  : Entrata  della  Reverenda  Camera  Apostolica  sotto 
il  Pontificato  di  N.  S.  Gregorio  XIII,  fata  nell’  Anno  1576.  MS. 
Gothana,  No.  219. 

2 According  to  Mocenigo,  1560,  the  dataria  had  at  one  time  yieldcd 
between  10,000  and  14,000  ducats  per  month.  Under  Paul  IV  the 
procceds  feil  to  3,000  or  4,000  ducats. 
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The  Position  of  things  had  become  greatly  changed  by 
these  financial  proceedings  of  the  Roman  state,  which,  from 
having  been  famed  as  the  least  burdened  in  Italy,  was  now 
more  heavily  taxed  than  most  of  themd  Loud  complaints 
were  heard  from  all  quarters ; of  the  ancient  municipal 
independence  scarcely  anything  remained ; the  administra- 
tion  gradually  became  more  uniform.  In  former  times  the 
rights  of  government  had  frequently  been  ceded  to  some 
favourite  Cardinal,  or  other  prelate,  who  made  no  inconsider- 
able  profit  from  them.  The  compatriots  of  popes,  as,  for 
example,  the  Florentines  under  the  Medici,  the  Neapolitans 
under  Paul  IV,  and  the  Milanese  under  Pius  IV,  had  in 
turn  held  possession  of  the  best  places,  Pius  V put  an  end 
to  this  practice.  The  governments  thus  committed  to 
favourites  had  not  been  administered  by  them,  but  had 
always  been  deputed  to  some  doctor  of  laws,  chosen  for 
that  purpose ; ^ these  doctors,  Pius  V himself  appointed, 
appropriating  to  the  treasury  those  advantages  that  had 
previously  accrued  to  the  favourites.  Every  thing  pro- 
ceeded  more  tranquilly  and  with  better  order;  in  earlier 
times  a militia  had  been  established,  and  sixteen  thousand 
men  enrolled.  Pius  IV  had  besides  maintained  a body  of 
light  cavalry.  Pius  V dispensed  with  both ; the  cavalry  he 
disbanded,  and  sutfered  the  militia  to  fall  into  disuse;  his 
whole  armed  force  amounted  to  less  than  five  hundred  men, 
of  whom  three  hundred  and  fifty,  principally  Swiss,  were  in 

' Paolo  Tiepolo,  Relatione  di  Roma  in  tempo  di  Pio  IV  e Pio  V, 
alrcady  r marks : “ L’impositione  allo  stato  ecclesiastico  e gravezza 
quasi  insopportabile  per  essere  ]ier  diversi  altri  conti  molto  aggravato  ; 

d’alicnare  piu  entrate  dclla  chiesa  non  vi  e piu  ordine,  perche 

quasi  tutte  l’entrate  certe  si  trovano  gia  alienate  e sopra  l’incerto  non  si 
trovaria  chi  desse  danari.”  [the  incumbrances  of  the  papal  States  are 
nearly  insiipportable,  being  aggravated  by  various  causes  ; no  further 
alienation  of  Church  revenues  is  possible  ; for  all  certain  sources  are 
already  alienated,  and  no  one  would  advance  nioney  on  those  that 
are  uncertain.] 

^ Tiepolo,  ibid.  “ Qualche  governo  o legatione  rispondeva  sino  a 
tre,  quatro  o forse  sette  mila  e piu  scudi  l’anno.  E quasi  tutti  alle- 
gramente  ricevcndo  il  denaro  si  scaricavano  del  peso  del  governo  cnl 
mettcre  un  dottore  in  luogo  loro.”  [Some  legations  or  governments 
were  valued  at  j,ooo,  4>oc>0)  or  perhaps  7,000  or  more  scudi  per  annum  ; 
but  almost  all  those  appointed  to  them  were  glad  to  receive  the  money, 
and  made  a doctor  perform  the  duties  in  their  stead.] 
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Rome.  Had  there  not  been  still  some  need  of  protection 
along  the  coast  from  the  incursions  of  the  Turks,  the  people 
might  have  forgotten  the  use  of  arms.  This  population, 
once  so  warlike,  seemed  now  disposed  to  live  in  undistiirbed 
peace.  The  popes  desired  to  rule  their  territory  like  a large 
domain,  applying  a certain  portion  of  its  rents  to  the  expenses 
of  their  household,  but  disposing  of  the  largest  part  in  the 
Service  of  the  Church  exchisively. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  design  also,  we  shall  see  that  they 
encountered  no  slight  difificulty. 


THE  TIMES  OF  GREGORY  XIII  AND  SIXTUS  V 

3.  GREGORY  XIII 

Gregory  XIII,  Hugo  Buoncompagno  of  Bologna,  who 
had  raised  himself  to  eminence  as  a Jurist  and  in  the  civil 
Service,  was  cheerful  and  lively  in  disposition.  He  had  never 
married,  but  before  the  assumption  of  any  clerical  dignity, 
he  had  a son  born  to  him,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  further. 
Later  in  life  his  habits  became  serious  and  regulär;  not 
that  he  was  at  any  time  particularly  scrupulous;  on  the 
contrary,  he  displayed  a certain  dislike  of  all  sanctimonious 
acerbity,  and  seemed  more  disposed  to  take  Pius  IV  as  an 
example  than  his  more  immediate  predecessor.^  But  in 
this  pontiff  was  exemplified  the  force  of  public  opinion  ; a 
hundred  years  earlier,  he  would  have  governed  at  the  most 
as  did  Innocent  VIII.  It  was  now  on  the  contrary  made 
obvious,  that  even  a man  of  his  dispositions  could  no  longer 
resist  the  rigidly  ecclesiastical  tendency  of  the  times. 

This  tendency  was  maintained  by  a party  in  the  court, 
whose  first  object  was  to  prevent  it  from  declining.  Jesuits, 
Theatines,  and  their  adherents,  were  its  members;  those 
more  conspicuously  active  were  Monsignori  Frumento  and 

^ His  reign  was  expected  to  be  different  from  that  of  his  predecessor  • 
“ mitiori  quadam  hominumque  captui  accommodatiori  ratione.”  Com- 
mentarii  de  rebus  Gregorii  XIII.  (MS.  Bibi.  Alb.) 
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Corniglia,  with  the  Bold  and  fearless  preacher  Francesco 
Toledo,  and  the  datary  Contarelli.  Their  influence  over 
the  pope  was  acquired  all  the  more  readily  and  preserved 
the  more  securely,  from  the  fact  that  they  all  acted  in 
concert.  They  represented  to  him  that  the  high  considera- 
tion  enjoyed  hy  his  predecessor,  had  arisen  principally  from 
the  severity  of  his  personal  character  and  conduct ; in  all 
the  letters  that  they  read  aloud  to  him,  the  memory  of  Paul’s 
holy  life  and  virtues,  with  the  fame  of  his  reforms,  was  the 
suhject  principally  dwelt  on;  whatever  was  not  to  this  effect 
they  passed  over.  By  thus  proceeding,  they  gave  to  the 
amhition  of  Gregory  XIII  a character  most  thoroughly 
spiritual.^ 

He  had  it  greatly  at  heart  to  promote  the  son  we  have 
mentioned,  and  to  raise  him  to  princely  dignity.  But  at  the 
first  act  of  favour  he  showed  him,  naming  him  castellan 
of  St.  Angelo  and  gonfaloniere  of  the  Church,  these  rigorous 
counsellors  alarmed  the  conscience  of  the  pope ; and  during 
the  juhilee  of  1575,  they  would  not  permit  him  to  suffer  the 
presence  of  Giacomo  (his  son)  in  Rome.  When  this  was 
over,  they  did  indeed  allow  him  to  return,  hut  only  hecause 
the  disappointment  of  the  aspiring  young  man  was  injuri- 
ously  affecting  his  health.  Gregory  then  caused  him  to 
marry,  and  induced  the  republic  of  Venice  to  enrol  him 
among  its  nobili,^  he  also  prevailed  on  the  king  of  Spain  to 

' Relatione  della  corte  di  Roma  a tempo  di  Gregorio  XIII,  (Bibi. 
Corsini,  714,)  20  Feb.  1574,  is  full  of  Instruction  on  this  subject.  Of 
the  pope’s  character,  the  author  says,  “non  e stato  scrupuloso  ne 
dissoluto  mai  e le  son  dispiaciute  le  cose  mal  fatte  ” [he  has  never  been 
either  scrupulous  or  dissolute,  and  regards  all  misconduct  with 

displeasure.]  . ...... 

* They  were  not  a little  puzzled  for  a descnption  of  his  origin  on 
this  occasion,  and  it  is  thought  creditable  to  Venetian  address,  that 
he  was  called  simply  “ Signor  Boncompagno,  nearly  related  to  his 
lioHness.’^  The  evasion  was  invented  by  Cardinal  Conio.  ^ The  affair 
being  in  discussion,  the  ambassador  asked  the  minister  if  Giacomo 
should  be  called  the  son  of  his  holiness.  “ S.  Sg"“^  Iir'^  prontamente, 
dopo  avere  scusato  con  molte  parole  il  fatto  di  S.  che  prima  che 
havesse  alcuno  ordine  ecclesiastico  generasse  questo  figliuolo,  disse : 
che  si  potrebbe  nominarlo  per  il  S''  Jacomo  Boncompagno,  Bolognese 
strettamente  congiunto  con  Sua  Santitä.”  [His  excellency  then 
making  many  excuses  for  his  holiness,  to  whom  this  son  was  born 
before  he  had  taken  Orders,  suggested  that  the  youth  might  be  called 
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nominale  hini  general  of  his  homnics  (Tarmes^  not,  however, 
relaxing  the  dose  restraint  in  which  he  held  him.  But  on  a 
certain  occasion  the  young  man  attempted  the  liberation  of 
a College  friend  who  had  been  arrested,  when  his  father  again 
sent  him  into  exile,  and  was  about  to  deprive  him  of  all  his 
Offices ; this  was  prevented  only  by  his  young  wife,  who 
threw  herseif  at  the  pontifif’s  feet,  and  at  length  obtained 
her  husband’s  pardon.  The  time  for  more  ambiti»  us  hopes 
was,  however,  long  since  pastd  Giacomo  Bucncompagno 
had  never  any  very  serious  influence  with  his  father  until 
the  life  of  the  latter  was  drawing  to  a dose,  nor  even  then 
was  it  unlimitcd  in  state  affairs  of  moment.^  If  any  one 
requested  his  intercession  in  these  matters,  his  reply  was  to 
shrug  his  shoulders,  as  one  who  would  say,  “how  hopeless 
is  the  case  ! ” 

Being  thus  rigid  in  regard  to  his  son,  it  will  be  manifest 
that  he  was  little  likely  to  favour  more  distant  relations.  It 
is  true  that  he  did  raise  two  of  his  nephews  to  the  cardin- 
alate  (and  Pius  V had  done  as  much),  but  when  a third, 
encouraged  by  their  promotion,  came  to  court  with  hope  of 
equal  fortune,  he  was  refused  an  audience,  and  commanded 
to  quit  Rome  within  two  days.  The  brother  of  Gregory 
had  left  his  home,  and  was  on  the  road  to  see  and  enjoy  the 
honour  that  had  visited  his  family,  but  on  arriving  at  Orvieto, 
he  was  met  by  a papal  messenger,  who  desired  him  to  return. 
Pears  rose  to  the  old  man’s  eyes,  and  he  was  tempted  to  go 
yet  a little  further  towards  Rome ; but,  receiving  a second 
intimation  to  desist,  he  obeyed  it  and  returned  to  Bologna.^ 

These  things  sufifice  to  shew  that  this  pontifif  is  not 

“Sr.  Jacomo  Boncompagno  öf  Bologna,  closely  connected  with  his 
holiness.”]  Dispaccio  Paolo  Tiepolo  3 Marzo  1574. 

^ Antonio  Tiepolo,  Dispacci,  Agosto,  Sett.  1576.  In  the  year  1583, 
29  March,  one  of  these  papers  remarks,  “il  Signor  Giacomo  non  si 
lascia  intromettere  in  cose  di  stato.” 

^ only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Gregory  that  this  opinion 
of  him  is  correct  ; it  has,  however,  taken  firm  hold,  and  I find  it  again, 
for  example,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Richelieu:  “prince  doux  et  benin  fut 
meilleur  homme  que  bon  pape.”  It  will  be  seen  that  this  was  only 
very  partially  true. 

^ The  good  man  complained  that  the  election  of  his  brother  was 
more  injurious  than  useful  to  him,  since  it  compelled  him  to  an 
expenditure  which  was  beyond  the  allowance  that  Gregory  granted  him. 
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chargeable  with  nepotism,  or  the  advancement  of  bis  own 
family  to  the  offence  of  the  laws.  On  one  occasion,  when  a 
newly  appointed  Cardinal  declared  that  he  should  be  ever 
grateful  “ to  the  family  and  nephews  of  his  holin ess,”  Gregory 
Struck  the  arms  of  the  chair  he  sat  on  with  both  hands,  ex- 
claiming,  “ Be  thankful  rather  to  God,  and  to  the  Holy  See  ! ” 

To  this  extent  was  he  already  influenced  by  the  serious 
tendency  of  the  time.  Not  only  did  he  seek  to  equal  the 
piety  of  demeanour  ^ so  lauded  in  Pius  V,  he  cven  desired 
to  surpass  it ; in  the  early  years  of  his  pontificate  he  said 
mass  three  times  a week,  never  omitting  to  do  so  on 
Sundays  : his  life  and  deportment  were  not  only  irreproach- 
able  but  even  exemplary. 

There  were  certain  duties  of  the  papal  office  that  no 
pontilf  ever  performed  with  more  zeal  and  propriety  than 
Gregory  XIII.  He  had  a list  of  all  those  men,  of  whatever 
country,  who  were  suited  for  the  office  of  bishop ; evinced 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  character  and  qualifications  of 
all  who  were  proposed  to  his  acceptance,  and  exercised  the 
most  anxious  care  in  the  nomination  to  these  importantoffic.es. 

His  most  earnest  endeavours  were  especially  given  to 
securing  a strict  System  of  ecclesiastical  education.  His 
liberality  in  assisting  the  progress  of  Jesuit  Colleges  was 
almost  without  bounds.  He  made  rieh  presents  to  the 
house  of  the  “ professed  ” in  Rome,  caused  whole  streets  to 
be  closed  up,  purchased  many  buildings,  and  assigned  a 
large  income,  to  aid  the  completion  of  the  College  in  that 
form  which  we  see  it  bear  even  to  our  days.  Twenty  lecture- 
rooms,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  cells  for  students,  are 
enumerated  in  this  building,  which  was  called  “ the  Seminary 
of  all  Nations.”  Even  on  its  first  foundation,  measures 
were  taken  to  make  it  clear  that  this  College  was  meant  to 
embrace  the  whole  world, — twenty-five  speeches  being  pro- 
nounced  in  as  many  different  languages,  each  accompanied 


^ Seconda  Relatione  dell’  Ambasciatore  di  Roma  M.  Paolo 

Tiepolo,  Cav™  3 Maggio,  1576:  “Nella  religione  ha  tolto  non  solo 
d’imitar,  ma  ancora  d’avanzar  Pio  V : dice  per  l’ordinario  alnieno  tre 
volle  messa  alla  settimana.  Pia  avuto  particolar  cura  delle  chiese, 
faccndole  non  solo  con  fabriche  et  altri  modi  ornap  ma  ancora  colla 
assistentia  e frequentia  di  preti  accrescer  nel  culto  divino.” 
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by  a Latin  Interpretation.^  The  Collegiwn  GcrmajiiaLm^ 
which  had  been  founded  sonie  years  before,  was  falling  into 
decay  from  want  of  means ; to  this,  also,  Gregory  gave  a 
palace,  that  of  S.  Apollinare,  and  added  the  revenues  of 
S.  Stefano  on  Monte  Celio,  together  with  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  scudi,  charged  on  the  Ca??iera  Apostolica.  He 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  true  founder  of  this  Institu- 
tion, whence,  year  after  year  since  his  time,  a whole  host  of 
Champions  for  the  Catholic  faith  has  been  poured  into 
Germany.  He  found  means  to  erect  and  endow  an  English 
College  in  Rome ; he  assisted  those  of  Vienna  and  Grätz 
from  his  private  purse ; and  there  was  not,  perhaps,  a single 
Jesuit  school  in  the  world  which  he  did  not  in  some  way 
contribute  to  Support.  Following  the  counsels  of  the  bishop 
of  Sitia,  he  also  established  a Greek  College,  into  which 
boys  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  were  admitted.  And  not  only 
were  they  received  from  countries  already  under  Christian 
rule,  as  Corfu  and  Candia,  but  also  from  Constantinople, 
Salonica,  and  the  Morea.  They  had  Greek  instructors, 
and  were  clothed  in  the  kaftan  and  Venetian  barett ; they 
were  upheld  in  all  Greek  customs,  and  never  permitted  to 
forget  that  it  was  in  their  native  country  they  were  preparing 
to  act.-  They  retained  their  own  rites  as  well  as  language, 
and  their  religious  education  was  conducted  according  to 
those  doctrines  of  the  council,  and  in  those  principles,  whereon 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  were  of  one  accord. 

The  reform  of  the  calendar,  accomplished  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII,  was  another  proof  of  the  assiduous  care 
which  he  extended  over  the  whole  Catholic  world.  "Hiis 
had  been  greatly  desired  by  the  council  of  Trent,  and  it 
was  rendered  imperatively  necessary  by  the  displacement 
of  the  high  festivals  of  the  Church  from  the  relation  to  par- 
ticular  seasons  of  the  year  which  had  been  imposed  on  them 
by  the  decrees  of  councils.  All  Catholic  nations  took  part 
in  this  reform. 

A Calabrian,  eise  little  known,  Luigi  Lilio,  has  gained 

* Dispaccio  Donato,  13  Genn.  1582. 

^ Dispaccio  Antonio  Tiepolo,  16  Marzo,  1577:  “ Accio  che  fatto 
rnaggiori  possano  affettionatamente  e con  la  veritä  imparata  dar  a vedere 
ai  suoi  Greci  la  vera  via.” 

VOL.  I. 
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himself  immortal  renown  by  the  Suggestion  of  the  most 
efficient  method  for  overcoming  the  difficulty.  All  the 
imiversities,  among  them  the  Spanish, — those  of  Salamanca 
and  Alcala, — were  consulted  as  to  his  proposed  plan; 
favourable  opinions  came  from  all  quarters.  A commission 
was  then  appointed  in  Rome  (its  most  active  and  learned 
member  being  the  German  Clavius)d  By  this  body  it  was 
minutely  examined  and  finally  decided  on.  The  learned 
Cardinal  Sirleto  had  exercised  the  most  important  influence 
over  the  whole  affair ; it  was  conducted  with  a certain  degree 
of  mystery,  the  calendar  being  concealed  from  all,  even 
from  the  ambassadors,  until  it  had  received  the  approyal 
of  the  different  courts ; 2 Gregory  then  proclaimed  it  with 
great  solemnity,  vaunting  this  reform  as  a proof  of  God’s 
illimitable  grace  towards  his  Church.® 

The  labours  of  this  pontiff  were,  however,  not  always 
of  so  peaceable  a character : could  he  have  decided  the 
question,  that  “ league  ” by  which  the  battle  of  Lepanto  had 
been  gained  would  never  have  been  dissolved ; and  it  was 
a source  of  grief  to  him  when  the  Venetians  made  peace 
with  the  Turks,  and  when  Philip  of  Spain  afterwards  agreed 
to  a truce  with  them.  A wide  field  was  atforded  to  his 
exertions  by  the  disturbances  in  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands,  as  also  by  the  collision  of  parties  in  Germany.  He 
was  inexhaustible  in  expedients  for  the  destruction  of  Pro- 
testantism ; and  the  insurrections  that  Elizabeth  had  to 
contend  with  in  Ireland  were  almost  all  excited  or  en- 
couraged  by  Rome.  The  pope  made  no  secret  of  his  desire 
to  bring  about  a general  combination  against  England  : year 
after  year  was  this  subject  pressed  by  his  nuncios  on  Philip 
II  and  the  house  of  Guise.  A connected  history  of  all 
these  labours  and  projects  would  be  no  uninteresting  occupa- 
tion  for  him  who  should  undertake  it ; they  were  for  the 
most  part  unknown  to  those  whose  destruction  they  were 
intended  to  accomplish,  but  did  at  length  produce  the  great 


^ Erythraeus  : “in  quibus  Christophorus  Clavius  princij^em  locum 

2 Dispaccio  Donato,  20  Dec.  1581  ; 2 Giugno,  1582.  He  praises 
the  Cardinal  as  “huonio  veramente  di  grande  litteratura. 

* Bull  of  the  I3th  Feb.  1582,  § 12.— Bullar.  Cocq.  iv.  4,  10. 
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enterprise  of  the  Armada.  With  the  most  eager  zeal  were 
all  the  proceedings  forwarded  by  Gregory,  and  it  was  to  his 
Connection  with  the  Guises  that  the  French  league,  so 
dangerous  to  Henry  III  and  IV,  is  indebted  for  its  origin. 

We  have  seen  that  this  pontiff  did  not  load  the  state 
too  heavily  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  as  so  many  of  his 
predecessors  had  done,  but  the  comprehensive  and  costly 
Works  in  which  he  constantly  engaged  compelled  him  to  lay 
his  hand  with  equal  weight  on  the  public  revenues.  Even 
for  the  expedition  of  Stukeley,  which  terminated  so  un- 
happily  in  Africa,  insignificant  as  it  was,  he  expended  a 
very  large  sum.  To  Charles  IX  he  once  sent  four  hundred 
thousand  ducats,  the  proceeds  of  a direct  impost  levied 
on  the  towns  of  the  Roman  States ; he  also  frequently 
aided  the  emperor  and  the  grand-master  of  Malta  with  sums 
of  money.  His  pacific  enterprises  equally  demanded  ex- 
tensive funds  ; he  is  computed  to  have  spent  two  millions 
on  the  Support  of  young  men  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.^ 
How  heavy,  then,  must  needs  have  been  the  cost  of  those 
twenty-two  Jesuit  Colleges  which  owed  their  origin  to  his 
munificence. 

When  we  consider  the  financial  condition  of  the  state, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  increasing  income,  had  never  presented 
a disposable  surplus,  it  becomes  obvious  that  he  must  often 
have  suffered  considerable  embarrassment. 

The  Venetians  attempted  to  persuade  him  into  granting 
them  a loan  very  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  see.  Gregory 
listened  to  the  representations  of  the  ambassador  with  in- 
creasing attention  ; but  having  arrived  at  the  drift  of  his 
proposals,  he  at  once  interrupted  him.  “ What  do  I hear, 
my  lord  ambassador?”  he  exclaimed ; “the  congregation 
sits  every  day  to  devise  means  of  raising  money,  but  never 
does  one  man  among  them  contrive  any  available  expedient 
for  doing  so.”  ^ 


' Calculation  of  Baronius.  Possevinus  in  Ciacconius,  Vitae  Pon- 
tificum,  iv.  37.  Lorenzo  Priuli  calculates  that  he  spent  200,000  scudi 
annually  on  “opere  pie.”  On  this  subject  the  extracts  given  by 
Cocquelinus  at  the  close  of  Maffei’s  Annals,  from  the  report  of  cardinals 
Como  and  ATusotti,  are  most  authentic  and  copious. 

^ Dispaccio,  14  Marzo,  1573  : It  is  a “ Congregatione  deputata  sopra 
la  provisione  di  danari.” 
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The  mode  in  which  Gregory  should  administer  the 
resources  of  the  state  was  now  a question  of  paramount 
importance.  The  evil  of  alienations  had  at  length  become 
clearly  apparent  to  all;  new  imposts  were  considered  im- 
politic  and  highly  censured, — the  doubtful,  nay,  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  such  a System  were  clearly  perceived  and 
fully  appreciated.  Gregory  imposed  on  the  congregation 
the  task  of  procuring  him  money,  but  they  were  to  make  no 
ecclesiastical  concessions,  lay  on  no  new  taxes,  and  permit 
the  sale  of  no  Church  revenues. 

How,  then,  were  they  to  proceed?  The  means  devised, 
in  reply  to  this  question,  were  sufhciently  remarkable,  as 
were  also  the  results  eventually  produced  by  them. 

Gregory  XIII  was  not  to  he  restrained  from  the  pursuit 
of  what  he  considered  a right,  and  he  believed  himself  to 
have  discovered  that  many  prerogatives  of  the  ecclesiastical 
principality  yet  remained  to  he  put  in  force ; these,  he 
thought,  had  only  to  he  asserted  in  order  to  supply  him 
with  new  sources  of  incomed  It  was  not  in  his  character 
to  respect  the  Privileges  that  might  stand  in  his  way : 
thus,  among  others,  he  aholished,  without  hesitation,  that 
possessed  by  the  Venetians,  of  exporting  corn  from^  the 
March  and  Ravenna,  under  certain  favourable  conditions, 
declaring  that  it  was  fair  to  make  foreigners  pay  equal  duty 
with  the  nativesd  Since  the  Venetians  did  not  instantly 
comply,  he  caused  their  magazines  in  Ravenna  to  he  opened 
by  force,  the  contents  to  he  sold  by  auction,  and  the  owners 
imprisoned.  This  was  but  a small  affair,  it  is  true,  but 
served  to  intimate  the  path  he  intended  to  pursue.^  His 
next  Step  was  of  much  more  lasting  importance ; believmg 
that  a crowd  of  abuses  existed  among  the  possessions  of 
the  aristocracy  in  his  own  territories,  he  decided  that  the 
reform  of  these  would  he  highly  beneficial  to  his  treasury. 
His  secretary  of  the  “ carnera,”  Rudolfo  Bonfigliuolo,  pro- 
posed  a comprehensive  renewal  and  extension  of  feudal 
ri'J'hts,  which  had  hitherto  scarcely  been  thought  of;  he 
affirmed  that  a large  part  of  the  estates  and  castles  held  by 

1 Maffci  ; Annali  di  Gregorio  XIII,  i.  p.  104.  He  calculates  that 
the  States  of  the  Church  had  a clear  income  of  i6o,cx)0  scudi  only. 

^ Dispaccio  Antonio  Tiepolo,  12  April,  I577- 
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the  barons  of  the  state  had  lapsed  to  tbe  sovereign,  either 
by  failure  in  the  direct  line  of  succession,  or  because  the 
dues  to  which  they  were  liable  had  not  been  paidd  1 he 
pope  had  already  acquired  some  domains  that  had  either 
lapsed  or  were  purchased,  and  nothing  could  be  more  agree- 
able  to  him  than  to  continue  doing  so.  He  at  once  set 
earnestly  to  work.  From  the  Isei  of  Cesena  he  wrested 
Castelnuovo  in  the  hills  of  Romagna,  and  from  the  Sas- 
satelli  of  Imola  he  gained  Corcana.  Lonzano,  seated  on 
its  beautiful  hill,  and  Savignano  in  the  plain,  were  taken 
from  the  Rangoni  of  Modena.  Alberto  Pio  resigned  Ber- 
tinoro,  to  escape  the  suit  with  which  the  treasury  threat- 
ened  him  ; but  this  did  not  suffice,  and  he  was  divested  of 
Verucchio  and  other  places.  Seeing  this,  he  tendered  his 
arrears  of  rent  on  every  festival  of  St.  Peter,  but  they  were 
never  afterwards  accepted.  All  this  occurred  in  Romagna 
alone,  and  the  other  provinces  did  not  fare  better.  It  was 
not  only  to  estates  on  which  the  feudal  Services  remained 
unpaid  that  the  court  asserted  a claim,  there  were  other 
domains  which  had  originally  been  mortgaged  to  certaiii 
barons,  but  this  so  long  since  that  the  mode  of  their  tenure 
had  been  forgotten ; the  property  had  descended  from  hand 
to  hand  as  freehold,  and  had  often  largely  increased  in 
value.  The  pope  and  his  secretaries  now  chose  to  redeem 
the  mortgages;  in  this  manner  they  gained  possession  of 
Sitiano,  a castle  that  had  been  pledged  for  14,000  scudij 
that  sum  they  laid  down,  but  it  was  greatly  below  the  value 
of  the  property,  which,  being  considered  freehold,  had  re- 
ceived  extensive  improvement.^ 

* Dispaccio  A,  Tiepolo  12  Germ.  1579:  “II  commissario  della 
Camera  attende  con  molta  diligentia  a ritrovare  e rivedere  scritture  per 
ricuperare  quanto  dalli  ponteHci  passati  si  e stato  obligato  o dato  in 
pegno  ad  alcuno,  e vedendo  che  S.  gli  assentisse  volontieri,  non  la 
sparagna  o porta  rispetto  ad  alcuno,” 

^ Elenchus  omnium  locorum,  bonorum  et  possessionum,  quae  olim 
a Romanis  pontificibus  in  feudum  concessa  et  a Gregorio  PP.  XIII 
sive  extinctione  investiturae,  sive  alia  transactione  recuperata  et  acquisita 
fuere,  ab  eoque  camerae  apostolicae  incorporata,  a Tydeo  de  Marcbis, 
ejusdem  camerae  notario  et  archivi  illius  custode,  jussu  Gregorii  XIII 
confectus,  adjectis  a nob  s vero  rescissis  singularum  recuperationum  ac 
acquisitionum  instrumentis.  See  Theiner,  Codex  diplomaticus  dominii 
temporalis  S.  Sedis,  t.  III,  p.  547. 
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Gregory  congratulated  himself  continually  on  these  pro- 
ceedings  ; he  believed  he  had  established  a new  claim  to  the 
favour  of  heaven  with  every  addition,  were  it  only  of  ten 
scudi,  that  he  succeeded  in  adding  to  the  income  of  the 
Church,  provided  it  were  done  without  new  imposts.  He 
calculated  with  infinite  pleasure  that  he  should  soon  have 
made  an  addition  of  one  hundred  thousand  scudi  to  the 
revenues  of  the  state,  and  all  by  legitimate  proceedings. 
How  greatly  would  his  means  for  proceeding  against  infidels 
and  heretics  be  thus  increased  ! His  measures  were,  for  the 
most  part,  much  approved  by  the  court.  “ This  pope  is 
called  the  ‘ vigilant’  ” (Gregorius  signifies  vigilant),  says  the 
Cardinal  of  Como;  “by  his  vigilance  will  he  recover  his 
own.”  ^ But  the  feeling  of  the  provinces  on  this  subject  was 
altogether  different  from  that  of  the  court ; the  impression 
produced  on  the  aristocracy  was  most  unfavourable. 

Estates  that  had  long  been  considered  their  own,  and  held 
by  the  most  legitimate  Claims,  were  now  torn  from  the  best 
families  of  the  land  ; a like  calamity  was  impending  over 
others,  daily  search  among  old  papers  was  made  in  Rome, 
new  Claims  were  continually  founded  on  them,  no  man  could 
believe  himself  secure,  and  many  resolved  to  defend  their 
property  by  force  of  arms,  rather  than  resign  it  to  the  com- 
raissioners  of  the  treasurer.  One  of  these  feudal  tenants 
told  Gregory  to  his  face,  “ If  a thing  is  lost,  it  is  lost;  but 
there  is  always  a satisfaction  in  arming  oneself  for  the 
defence  of  one’s  own.” 

But  from  all  this  there  arose  the  most  violent  fermenta- 
tion ; the  influence  of  the  barons  on  the  peasantry  and  on 
the  nobili  of  the  neighbouring  towns  awakened  extreme 
indignation  throughout  the  country  at  the  pontiflTs  new 
measures. 

In  addition  to  these  unpopulär  proceedings,  came  the  fact 
that  certain  towns  had  suffered  heavy  losses  by  other  injudi- 
cious  expedients  of  the  pope.  He  had,  for  example,  raised 

* Dispaccio,  21  Ott.  1581  : “ Sono  molti  anni  che  la  chiesa  non  ha 
havuto  pontefice  di  qiiesto  nome  Gregorio,  che  secundo  la  sua  etimologia 
greca  vuol  dire  vigilante  : questo  che  e Gregorio  e vigilante,  viiol 
vigilare  e ricuperare  il  suo,  e li  par  di  far  un  gran  servrtio,  quando 
ricupera  alcuna  cosa,  benche  minima.” 
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the  port-dues  of  Ancona,  believing  that  these  would  fall,  not 
upon  the  country,  but  the  foreign  merchants.  An  injury  \\as 
nevertheless  inflicted  on  that  city  from  which  it  has  never 
recovered.  Its  commerce  suddenly  departed,  nor  could  the 
removal  of  the  obnoxious  impost  avail  to  bring  it  back  ; even 
the  restoration  of  their  ancient  Privileges  to  the  Ragusans  did 

not  suffice  to  make  up  the  loss. 

Equally  unexpected  and  peciiliar  were  the  consequences 

that  ensued  from  the  policy  that  Gregory  had  adopted. 

In  all  countries  (but  more  especially  in  one  of  so  pacihc 
a character  as  that  now  displayed  by  the  papal  States)  obe- 
dience  to  the  government  is  based  on  voluntary  Subordina- 
tion. In  the  Roman  territories,  the  elements  of  dissension 
were  neither  destroyed  nor  remoyed,  they  were  simply  con- 
cealed  by  the  mantle  of  authority  extending  over  them  , 
accordingly,  the  principle  of  Subordination  being  disturbed 
on  one  point,  these  all  pressed  forward  together  and  burst 
into  open  conflict.  The  land  seemed  suddenly  to  remember 
how  warlike,  how  well  skilled  in  arms,  and  how  unfettered  in 
its  parties  it  had  remained  for  whole  centuries.  It  began  to 
feel  contempt  for  this  government  of  priests  and  men  of  law, 
and  returned  to  the  condition  most  natural  to  it. 

It  is  true  that  no  direct  Opposition  was  ofifered  to  the 
government,  no  general  revolt  ensued : but  the  old  feuds 
reappeared  in  every  part  of  the  country.  . . , , , 

Once  again  was  the  whole  of  Romagna  divided  by  these 
factions  5 in  Ravenna  the  Rasponi  and  the  Leonardi  were 
arrayed  against  each  other  ; in  Rimini,  the  Ricciardelli  and 
the  Tignoli ; in  Cesena,  the  Venturelli  and  the  Bottini ; in 
Forh,  the  Numai  and  the  Sirugli  ; in  Imola,  the  Vicini  and 
the  Sassatelli.  The  first-named  of  these  families  were 
Ghibellines,  the  others  Guelphs  ; however  completely  the 
interests  originally  connected  with  these  appellations  had 
altered,  the  names  still  survived.  These  parties  often  held 
possession  of  different  quarters  of  the  City,  and  different 
churches ; they  were  distinguished  by  slight  signs,  as,  for 
example,  that  the  Guelph  wore  the  feather  on  the  right  side 
of  his  hat,  the  Ghibelline  on  the  leftd  These  divisions 

1 The  Relatione  della  Romagna  describes  the  difference  as  existing 
“ncl  tagliar  del  pane,  nel  cingersi,  in  portare  il  pennacchio,  fiocco  o 
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reigned  even  in  the  smallest  villages ; a man  would  not  have 
spared  the  life  of  his  brother,  had  he  belonged  to  the  opposite 
faction ; and  some  were  known  who  had  destroyed  their 
wives,  that  they  might  be  at  liberty  to  marry  into  families 
of  their  o\yn  party.  In  these  disorders,  the  Pacifici  could 
avail  nothing ; and  their  influence  was  all  the  more  com- 
pletely  lost,  from  the  fact  that  favouritism  had  placed 
unsuitable  members  among  their  body.  The  factions  took 
the  administration  of  justice  into  their  own  hands ; certain 
persons,  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  tribunals,  they 
declared  innocent,  and  liberated  them  by  breaking  open  their 
prisons  ; their  enemies,  on  the  contrary,  they  sought  in  the 
sanie  place  and  by  the  same  means,  but  it  was  to  place  their 
heads  around  the  fountains,  where,  on  the  day  following  their 
capture,  they  were  frequently  to  be  seend 

Public  authority  being  thiis  enfeebled,  troops  of  bandits 
assembled  in  the  March,  the  Campagna,  and  indeed  all  the 
provinces ; these  outlaws  very  soon  amounting  to  small 
armies. 

At  the  head  of  these  bands  were  Alfonso  Piccolomini, 
Roberto  Malatesta,  and  other  young  men  of  the  most  illus- 
trious  families  ; Piccolomini  seized  the  town-hall  of  Monte 
Abboddo,  had  all  his  enemies  hunted  out,  and  put  them  to 
death  before  the  eyes  of  their  mothers  and  wives  ; nine  of 
the  name  of  Gabuzio  were  thus  destroyed,  Piccolomini’s 
followers  dancing  in  the  market-place  while  the  execution 
was  proceeding.  He  marched  through  the  country  as  lord 
of  the  land : an  attack  of  ague  seized  him,  but  was  not 
suffered  to  impede  his  progress ; while  the  fever  was  on 
him,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  a litter  at  the  head 
of  his  troops.  He  sent  a message  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Corneto,  advising  them  to  make  good  speed  with  their 
harvest,  because  he  meant  himself  to  come  and  burn  the 
crops  of  his  enemy  Latino  Orsini.  In  his  personal  conduct, 
Piccolomini  affected  to  deal  with  a certain  sort  of  honour ; 

fiore  al  capello  o all’  orecchio  ” [in  the  cutting  of  their  clothes,  mode 
of  wearing  the  beit,  the  feather,  tassel,  or  flower  worn  on  the  cap  or 
at  the  ear]. 

* In  the  MS.  Sixtus  V Pontifex  Max.  (Altieri  Library  in  Rome), 
this  state  of  things  is  minutely  described.  (See  App.  No.  52,) 
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he  would  take  the  letters  of  a Courier,  but  the  gold  borne  by 
him  would  remain  untouched  ; to  the  rapacious  brutality  of 
his  followers,  however,  he  set  no  bounds ; from  all  sides 
messengers  were  sent  by  the  different  cities  to  Rome, 
entreating  protectiond  The  pope  increased  his  military 
forces,  and  invested  Cardinal  Sforza  with  powers  for  the 
repression  of  this  violence,  surpassing  any  that  had  ever 
been  conferred  since  the  time  of  Cardinal  Albornoz.  Not 
only  was  he  empowered  to  proceed  without  respect  to 
Privileges,  by  whomever  or  however  possessed ; but  he  was 
also  at  liberty  to  act  without  regard  to  any  forms  of  law, 
without  even  the  ceremony  of  a trial,  ma7iu  regia?  Giacomo 
Buoncompagno  took  the  field,  and  they  did  certainly  succeed 
in  dispersing  these  bands,  and  in  Clearing  the  country ; but  no 
sooner  were  their  backs  turned,  than  the  outlaws  instantly 
sprang  up  as  actively  as  ever  in  their  rear,  and  all  the 
previous  disorders  recommenced. 

That  these  evils  should  thus  become  incurable,  is  attri- 
butable  to  a particular  circumstance  that  must  be  related. 

Pope  Gregory  XIII,  who  is  so  frequently  described  as 
good-natured  to  excess,  had  yet  asserted  his  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  secular  rights  with  extremity  of  rigour,®  and  in  doing 

* Dispacci  Donato,  of  1582,  throughout. 

2 Brief  for  Sforza,  given  in  the  Dispacci  : “ Omnimodam  facultatem, 
potestatem,  auctoritatem  et  arbitrium  contra  quoscunque  bannitos, 
facinorosos,  receptatores,  fautores,  coinplices  et  sequaces  etc.  nec  non 
contra  communitates,  universitates  et  civitates,  terras  et  castra  et  alios 
cujuscunque  clignitatis  vel  praeeminentiae,  Barones,  Duces  et  quavis 
auctoritate  fungentes,  et  extrajudicialiter  et  juris  online  non  servato, 
etiam  sine  processu  et  scripturis,  et  manu  regia  illosque  omnes  et 
singulos  puniendi  tarn  in  rebus  et  bonis  quam  in  personis.” 

, ^ So  early  as  1576,  Paolo  Tiepolo  remarks  this  : “ Quanto  piu  cerca 
d acquistarsi  nome  di  giusto,  tanto  piu  lo  perde  di  gratioso,  perche 
concede  molto  meno  gratie  estraordinarie  di  quel  che  ha  fatto  altro 
pomefice  dl  molti  anni  in  qua  : — la  quäl  cosa,  aggiunta  al  mancamento 
ch  e m lui  di  certi  offici  grati  et  accetti  per  la  difhcultä  massimamente 
naturale  che  ha  nel  parlar  e per  le  pochissime  parole  che  in  ciascuna 
occasione  usa,  fa  ch’egli  in  gran  parte  manca  di  quella  gratia  appresso 
le  persone,  ’ [The  more  he  seeks  to  acquire  the  name  of  a just  man 
the  lass  is  he  likely  to  retain  that  of  a gracious  prince,  conferring  fewer 
special  favours  than  any  pontiff  for  many  years  past  ; besides  this,  he 
does  not  succeed  in  winning  those  around  him,  partly  because  he  has 
a natural  incapacity  for  expressing  himself,  and  because  of  the  very 
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this  he  regarded  no  man’s  interest  or  feelings.  He  spared 
neither  the  emperor  nor  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  his  more 
immediate  neighbours  he  shewed  as  little  deference.  With 
Venice  he  was  involved  in  disputes  interminable ; some 
regarded  the  affair  of  Aquileia,  some  the  Visitation  of  their 
churches,  and  various  other  points.  The  ambassadors  could 
find  no  words  to  describe  the  heat  with  which  he  spoke  of 
these  matters,  the  acerbity  that  he  displayed  on  their  being 
even  alluded  to.  With  Tuscanyand  Naples  aftairswere  not 
more  peaceably  arranged,  nor  did  Ferrara  find  greater  favour. 
Parma  had  but  lately  lost  large  sums  of  money  in  legal  dis- 
putes with  the  pontiff.  It  thus  happened  that  all  his  neigh- 
bours exulted  at  seeing  the  pope  involved  in  perplexities 
so  painful,  and  gave  a ready  asylum  to  his  outlaws,  who 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  country. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Gregory  entreated  them  to  discontinue 
this  connivance  ",  they  chose  to  consider  it  extraordinary 
that  Rome  should  treat  all  other  States  with  indifference  and 
contempt,  but  should  nevertheless  set  up  a claim  to  Service 
and  respect  at  the  hands  of  all.^ 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Gregory  could  never  make 
himself  master  of  these  bandits.  The  taxes  remained  unpaid, 
and  the  sussidio  could  not  be  collected ; a feeling  of  dis- 
content  took  possession  of  the  whole  country ; even  cardinals 
were  mooting  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  attach  themselves  to  some  other  state. 

The  further  prosecution  of  the  measures  suggested  by 
the  secretary  of  the  “camera”  was  out  of  the  question  in 
this  Position  of  things ; in  December,  1581,  the  Venetkn 
ambassador  made  it  publicly  known  that  his  holiness  had 
commanded  the  discontinuance  of  all  proceedings  in  the 
confiscation  of  lands. 

Perhaps  even  more  painful  was  the  necessity  to  which 
the  pontiff  was  also  reduced,  of  permitting  Piccolomini  to 


few  words  he  uses  on  all  occasions,— thus  he  gains  but  little  personal 

attachment.l  „ , , 

1 Dispaccio  Donato,  10  Sett.  1581  : “ E una  cosa  grancle  che  con 

non  dar  mai  'satisfatione  nissuna  si  pretende  d’avere  da  alln  in  quello 
che  tocca  alla  libertä  dello  stato  suo  correntemente  ogni  sorte 

d’ossequio.” 
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appear  in  the  Capital,  and  present  a petition  for  pardond  A 
deep  shudder  passed  over  him  as  he  read  the  long  list  of 
murders  and  other  atrocities  that  he  was  called  011  to  forgive, 
and  he  laid  the  paper  on  the  table ; but  he  was  assured 
that  One  of  three  things  must  happen  ; either  his  son  Giacomo 
would  receive  his  death  from  the  hand  of  Piccolomini,  or  he 
must  himself  condemn  Piccolomini  to  death_,  or  resolve  on 
granting  him  a pardon.  The  father  confessors  of  St.  John 
Lateran  declared,  that  though  they  dared  not  violate  the 
secrets  of  the  confessional,  yet  thus  much  they  were  permitted 
to  say,  a great  calamity  was  impending,  and  unless  sometbing 
were  speedily  done,  would  inevitably  ensue  : Piccolomini 
was  besides  publicly  favoured  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tu? cany, 
and  was  at  that  moment  lodged  in  the  Medici  palace.  Seeing 
all  these  things,  the  pontiff  at  last  submitted,  but  with  a 
deeply  mortified  spirit,  and  the  brief  of  absolution  received 
his  signature. 

This  did  not,  however,  suffice  to  restore  tranquillity  to 
the  country  ; his  own  Capital  was  filled  with  the  outlaws,  and 
matters  got  to  such  a pass  that  the  city  magistracy  of  the 
co7iservators  was  compelled  to  assist  the  papal  police,  which 
could  not  secure  obedience.  A pardon  being  offered  to  a 
certain  bandit  called  Marianazzo,  he  refused  it,  declaring 
that  his  life  was  more  secure  while  remaining  an  outlaw,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  increased  advantage  ! ” ^ 

Worn  out  and  weary  of  life,  the  aged  pontiflf  raised  his 
hands  to  heaven  and  cried,  “ Thou  wilt  arise,  O Lord,  and 
have  mercy  upon  Zion  ! ” 

* Donato,  9 April,  1583:  “II  sparagnar  la  spesa  e l’assicurar  il 
Signor  Giacomo,  che  lo  desiclerava,  et  il  fuggir  l’occasione  di  disgustarsi 
ogni  dl  piu  per  questo  con  Fiorenza  si  come  ogni  di  avveniva,  ha  fatto 
venir  S.  S®  in  questa  risolutione.”  [The  desire  to  save  expense  and 
secure  Signor  Giacomo’s  safety,  with  that  of  escaping  the  disturbances 
daily  arising  between  him  and  Florence,  has  led  his  holiness  to  this 
decision.] 

^ “ Che  il  viver  fuoruscito  li  torni  piu  a conto  e di  maggior  sicurtä.“ 
Gregory  XIII  reigned  from  May  13,  1572,  to  April  10,  1585. 
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4.  SIXTUS  V 

It  would  sometiraes  seem  that  even  in  confusion  itself 
there  exists  some  occult  force,  by  which  the  man  capable 
of  steering  through  its  mazes  is  formed  and  brought  forward. 

Hereditary  principalities  or  aristocracies  transmit  their 
power  from  generation  to  generation  throughout  the  world, 
but  the  sovereignty  of  the  Church  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
its  throne  may  be  attained  by  men  from  the  lowest  ranks  of 
society.  It  was  from  a Station  among  the  most  humble  that 
a pope  now  appeared,  by  whom  those  qualities,  intellectual 
and  moral,  demanded  for  the  Suppression  of  the  prevalent 
disorders,  were  possessed  in  their  highest  perfection. 

When  the  provinces  of  Illyria  and  Dalmatia  first  became 
a prey  to  the  successful  armies  of  the  Ottomans,  many  of 
their  inhabitants  fled  into  Italy.  Arriving  in  melancholy 
groups,  they  might  be  seen  seated  on  the  sea  shore,  and 
raising  their  hands  imploringly  towards  heaven ; among 
these  fugitives  would  most  probably  have  been  found  a 
Sclavonian  by  birth,  named  Zanetto  Peretti ; this  was  the 
ancestor  of  Sixtus  V.  Sharing  the  frequent  lot  of  exiles, 
neither  Zanetto  nor  his  descendants,  who  had  settled  in 
Montalto,  could  boast  of  any  great  prosperity  in  the  country 
of  their  adoption.  Piergentili  Peretti,  the  father  of  the 
future  pope,  was  driven  by  his  debts  from  Montalto,  and  it 
was  only  by  marriage  that  he  was  enabled  to  rent  a garden  at 
Grotto  a Mare,  near  Fermo.  The  place  was  a remarkable 
one  : amidst  the  plants  of  the  garden  were  seen  the  ruins  of 
a temple  to  Cupra,  the  Etruscan  Juno  ; rieh  fruits  of  the 
South  grew  up  around  it,  for  the  climate  of  Fermo  is  milder 
and  more  beneficent  than  that  of  any  other  district  in  the 
March,  Here  a son  was  born  to  Peretti,  on  the  i8th  of 
December,  1521  ; but  a short  time  before  this  birth,  the 
father  had  been  consoled  by  a divine  voice,  which,  speak- 
ing  to  him  in  a dream,  as  he  bemoaned  his  many  pri- 
vations,  assured  him  that  a son  should  be  granted  to  him, 
by  wnom  his  house  should  be  raised  to  high  fortunes.  On 
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this  liope  he  seized  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a visionary 
temperament,  further  excited  by  want,  and  naturally  disposed 
to  mysticism.  He  named  the  boy  Felixd 

That  the  family  was  not  in  prosperous  circumstances, 
appears  from  what  is  related,  among  other  things,  of  the 
child  falling  into  a pond,  when  his  aunt,  “who  was  washing 
clothes  at  this  pond,”  drew  him  out ; it  is  certain  that  he 
was  employed  to  watch  the  fruit,  and  even  to  attend  swine. 
His  father  was  not  able  to  spare  even  the  five  bajocchi  (three- 
pence)  demanded  monthly  by  the  nearest  schoolmaster ; 
thus  Felix  had  to  learn  his  letters  from  the  primers  that 
other  boys  left  lying  beside  him  as  they  passed  through  the 
fields  on  their  way  to  and  from  school.  There  was  happily 
one  member  of  the  family  who  had  entered  the  Church,  Fra 
Salvatore,  a Franciscan;  this  relative  at  length  peimitted 
himself  to  be  prevailed  on  to  pay  the  schoolmaster.  Felix 
could  then  go  to  receive  instruction  with  the  other  boys  ; he 
had  a piece  of  bread  for  his  dinner,  and  this  he  ate  at 
mid-day  by  the  side  of  a stream,  which  supplied  him  with 
drink  for  his  meal.  These  depressed  circumstances  did  not 
prevent  the  hopes  of  the  father  from  being  shared  by  the 
son.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  entered  the  Order  of  the 
Franciscans,  for  the  council  of  Trent  had  not  then  for- 
bidden  the  vows  to  be  taken  thus  early ; but  did  not  resign 
his  name  of  good  omen,  and  continued  to  be  called  Felix. 

Fra  Salvatore  kept  him  in  very  strict  Order,  joining  the 
authority  of  an  uncle  to  that  of  a father ; but  he  sent  him 

* Tempesti,  Storia  della  Vita  e Geste  di  Sisto  V,  I754> 
examined  the  archives  of  Montalto,  for  the  origin  of  his  hero.  His 
information  has  been  confirmed  and  amplified  by  Hübner,  Sixte  V,  i.  204. 
The  Vita  Sixti  V,  ipsius  manu  emendata,  is  also  authentic  (MS.  of 
the  Altieri  Library  in  Rome).  Sixtus  was  born  “cum  pater  Ludovici 
Vecchii  Firmani  hör  tum  excoleret,  mater  Dianae  nurui  ejus  perhonestae 
matronae  domesticis  ministeriis  operam  daret.”  This  Diana  lived  to 
witness,  in  extreme  old  age,  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus:  “Anus  senio 
confecta  Romam  deferri  voluit,  cupida  venerari  eum  in  summo  rerum 
humanarum  fasligio  positum,  quem  olitoris  sui  filium  jDaupere  victu 
domi  suae  natum  aluerat,”  Further  : “pavisse  puerum  pecus  et 
Picentes  memorant  et  ipse  adeo  non  diffitetur,  ut  etiam  prae  se  ferat,” 
In  the  Ambrosiana,  R.  124,  there  is,  F.  Radice  dell’  Origine  di 
Sisto  V,  an  Information,  dated  Rome,  May  4,  1585,  but  it  is  not  of 
great  importance. 
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to  school.  The  young  Felix  passed  long  evenings  in  con- 
ning  his  lessons,  without  supper,  and  with  no  better  light 
than  that  afforded  by  the  lautern  hung  up  at  the  Street 
Crossing ; and  when  this  failed  him,  he  would  go  to  the 
lamp  that  burnt  before  the  Host  in  some  church.  He  was 
not  remarked  for  any  particular  tendency  to  religious  de- 
votion,  or  profound  researches  in  Science ; we  find  only  that 
he  made  rapid  progress,  as  well  at  the  school  of  Fermo,  as 
at  the  universities  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna.  His  particular 
talent  seemed  rather  for  dialectics,  and  he  became  a perfect 
master  of  that  monkish  accomplishment,  the  dexterous 
handling  of  theological  subtleties.  At  the  general  Con- 
vention of  the  Franciscans,  in  1549,  which  commenced 
with  an  exhibition  of  skill  in  literary  disputation,  he  was 
opposed  to  a certain  Telesian,  Antonio  Persico  of  Calabria, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  high  repute  at  Perugia ; on  this 
occasion  he  acquitted  himself  with  a presence  of  mind  and 
an  intelligence,  that  first  procured  him  notice  and  a certain 
degree  of  distinction : ^ from  this  time  Cardinal  Pio  of 
Carpi,  protector  of  the  Order,  took  a decided  interest  in 
his  fortunes. 

But  it  is  to  another  circumstance  that  his  progress  is 
principally  to  be  attributed. 

In  the  year  1552,  he  was  appointed  Lent  preacher  in 
the  church  of  the  Santi  Apostoli  in  Rome,  and  his  sermons 
were  very  well  received ; his  style  was  found  to  be  animated, 
copious,  fluent,  and  free  from  meretricious  Ornament ; his 
matter  was  well  arranged,  his  manner  impressive,  his  utter- 
ance  clear  and  agreeable.  While  preaching  to  a full  con- 
gregation,  he  one  day  came  to  that  pause  in  the  sermon, 
customary  among  Italian  preachers ; and  when  he  had 
reposed  for  a time,  he  took  up  the  memorials,  which  are 
usually  prayers  and  intercessions  only  ; while  reading 
these,  he  perceived  a paper  lying  sealed  in  the  pulpit,  and 

’ Sixtus  V Pontifex  Maximus  ; MS.  of  the  Altieri  Library  : 
“ Eximia  Persicus  apud  omnes  late  fama  Perusiae  philosophiam  ex 
Telesii  placitis  cum  publice  doceret,  novitate  doctrinae  tum  primum 
nascentis  nativum  ingenii  lumen  mirifice  illustrabat. — Montaltus  ex 
universa  theologia  excerptas  positiones  cardinali  Carpensi  inscriptas 
tanta  cum  ingenii  laude  defendit,  ut  Omnibus  admirationi  fuerit.” 
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containing  matter  of  a totally  different  character ; all  the  main 
points  of  the  sermons  hitherto  preached  by  Peretti,  especially 
those  touching  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  were  here  set 
down,  and  opposite  to  each  were  written  in  large  letters  the 
words,  “ Thou  liest.”  The  preacher  could  not  wholly  con- 
ceal  his  amazement,  he  hurried  to  a conclusion,  and  instantly 
on  reaching  home  despatched  the  paper  to  the  Inquisition.^ 
Very  shortly  afterwards  the  grand  Inquisitor,  Michele 
Ghislieri,  entered  his  room  ; the  most  searching  examination 
ensued : in  later  times  Peretti  offen  described  the  terror 
caused  him  by  the  aspect  of  this  man,  with  his  Stern  brow, 
deep-set  eyes,  and  strongly-marked  features ; but  he  did 
not  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  answered  satisfactorily,  and 
betrayed  weakness  on  no  point  whatever.  When,  therefore, 
Ghislieri  saw  that  there  was  no  shadow  of  suspicion,  that 
the  friar  was  not  only  guiltless,  but  also  well  versed  in  the 
Catholic  doctrines,  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  faith,  he  became 
a totally  different  person,  embraced  Peretti  with  tears,  and 
was  his  second  patron. 

From  that  time  Fra  Felice  Peretti  attached  himself  with 
a firm  hold  to  the  severe  party  just  then  beginning  to  gain 
ascendancy  in  the  Church ; with  Ignazio,  Felino,  and  Filippo 
Neri^  all  of  whom  received  the  title  of  saints,  he  maintained 
the  most  intimate  intercourse.  It  was  of  particular  ad- 
vantage  to  him  that  he  was  driven  out  of  Venice  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  brethren,  for  having  attempted  to  reform  the 
Order.  This  greatly  enhanced  his  credit  with  the  representa- 
tives  of  the  more  rigid  opinions,  then  fast  acquiring  the 
predominance.  He  was  presented  to  Paul  IV,  and  w^as 
sometimes  called  to  give  an  opinion  in  cases  of  difficulty. 
At  the  council  of  Trent  he  laboured  with  the  other  theo- 
logians,  and  was  councillor  to  the  Inquisition.  He  had  a con- 
siderable  share  in  the  condemnation  of  Archbishop  Carranza, 

' Narrative  taken  from  the  same  MS.  : “Jam  priorem  orationis 
partem  exegerat,  cum  oblatum  libellum  resignat,  ac  tacitus,  ut  populo 
summam  exponat,  legere  incipit.  Quotquot  ad  eam  diem  catholicae 
fidei  dogmata  Montaltus  pro  concione  afhrmarat,  ordine  collecta 
continebat  singulisque  id  tantum  addebat,  literis  grandioribus,  ‘ Mentiris.’ 
Complicatum  diligenter  libellum,  sed  ita  ut  consternationis  manifestus 
multis  esset,  ad  pectus  dimittit,  orationemque  brevi  praecisione  paucis 
absolvit.” 
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patiently  submitting  to  the  labour  of  seeking  through  the 
Protestant  writers  for  all  those  passages  which  Carranza 
was  accused  of  embodying  in  bis  works.  He  gained  the 
entireconfidence  of  Pius  V,  who  appointed  him  vicar-general 
of  the  Franciscans,  with  the  express  understanding  that  his 
authority  extended  to  the  reformation  of  the  Order.  This, 
Peretti  carried  into  execution  with  a high  hand.  The  principal 
Offices  of  the  Order  had  hitherto  been  controlled  by  the 
comniissaries-generak  These  functionaries  he  deposed,  re- 
stored  the  primitive  Constitution  according  to  which  the 
supreme  power  was  vested  in  the  provincials,  and  made  the 
most  rigorous  visitations.  The  expectations  of  Pius  were 
not  only  fulfilled,  they  were  surpassed.  He  considered  his 
inclination  for  Peretti  as  an  inspiration  from  above ; refused 
all  credence  to  the  calumnies  by  which  his  favourite  was 
persecuted,  bestowed  on  him  the  bishopric  of  St.  Agatha, 
and  in  1570  exalted  him  to  the  College  of  cardinals. 

The  bishopric  of  Fermo  was  also  conferred  on  the  suc- 
cessful  monk.  Robed  in  the  purple  of  the  Church,  Felix 
Peretti  returned  to  the  abode  of  his  fathers ; to  that  place 
where  he  had  once  guarded  the  fruit-trees,  and  followed  the 
swine ; yet  were  neither  the  predictions  of  his  father  nor  his 
own  hopes  entirely  accomplished. 

The  various  artifices  employed  by  Cardinal  Montalto, 
as  Peretti  was  now  called,  to  obtain  the  papal  tiara,  have 
been  described  and  repeated,  much  and  often.  The  affected 
humility  of  his  deportment ; how  at  the  conclave  he  tottered 
along  leaning  on  his  stick,  bent  to  the  earth,  and  coughing 
at  every  stepj  but  to  him  who  reflects,  no  evidence  will  be 
requisite  to  prove  that  in  all  this  there  is  but  little  truth.  It 
is  not  by  such  means  that  the  highest  dignities  are  won.^ 

Montalto  kept  guard  over  his  own  interests  by  a life  of 
tranquil  frugality  and  industrious  seclusion.  His  recreations 
were,  the  planting  of  vines  and  other  trees  in  his  gardens 
near  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  which  are  still 
visited  by  the  stranger,  and  doing  such  Service  as  he 
could  to  his  native  town.  His  hours  of  labour  he  devoted 
to  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose ; an  edition  of  which  he  pub- 
lishcd  in  1580.  He  bestowed  great  pains  on_  this  work, 
but  was  not  always  sufficiently  conscientious  in  adhering 
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to  the  meaning  of  his  author.  In  other  respects  his  cha- 
racter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  guileless  as  it  is 
occasionally  represented.  So  early  as  1574,  he  is  described 
as  learned  and  prudent,  but  also  crafty  and  malignantd  He 
was  doiibtless  gifted  with  reinarkable  self-conrrol.  When 
his  nepheWj  the  husband  of  Vittoria  Accorambuoni,  was 

• A “Discorso  sopra  i soggetti  papabili  ” under  Gregory  XIII 
speaks  thus  of  Montalto  : **La  natura  sua,  tenuta,  terribile,  iiiiperiosa 
et  arrogante,  non  li  puö  punto  conciliare  la  gratia.”  Here  we  see  that 
the  disposition  he  displayed  as  pope  was  already  obvious  in  the  Cardinal. 
Gregory  XIII  often  said  to  those  about  him  “ caverent  magnum  illum 
cinerarium.”  Farnese  saw  him  between  the  two  Dominicans,  Trani 
and  Justinian,  who  themselves  cherished  hopes  of  election,  The  author 
of  “Sixtus  V,  P.  M.”  makes  him  say  “ Nae,  Picenum  hoc  jumentum 
magnifice  olim  exiliet,  si  duos  illos,  quos  hinc  atque  illinc  male  fert, 
carbonis  saccos  excusserit.”  He  adds  that  it  was  precisely  this  con- 
viction  which  led  Vittoria  Accorambuoni  to  marry  the  nephew  of 
Sixtus.  For  the  rest,  the  grand  duke  Francis  of  Tuscany  had  a large 
share  in  this  election.  In  a despatch  of  the  Florentine  ambassador, 
Alberti,  May  ii,  1585  (Rome,  Filza,  n.  36),  occurs  the  remark, 
Altezza  sia  sola  quella  che  come  conviene  goda  il  frutto  delP 
Opera  che  ella  ha  fatta  ” (he  is  speaking  of  this  election)  “per  avere 
questo  Pontefice  amico  e non  altro  se  ne  faccia  bello.”  [Your  highness 
alone  will  enjoy  the  fruit  of  your  own  work,  as  is  right,  since  you  alone 
will  haye  the  friendship  of  the  pope  in  case  of  war.]  In  another 
Florentine  despatch  we  read,  “II  papa  replica,  che  il  gran  duca  aveva 
molte  ragiom  di  desiderargli  bene,  perche  egli  era  come  qua  agricoltore 
che  pianta  un  frutto  che  ha  poi  caro  insieme  di  vederlo  crescere  et 
andare  ayanti  lungo  tempo,  ag^uingendoli  che  egli  era  stato  quello  che 
dopo  il  Signor  Iddio  aveva  condotta  quesP  opera,  che  a lui  solo  ne  aveva 
ad  aver  obligo,  e che  lo  conosceva,  se  ben  di  queste  cose  non  poteva 
parlar  con  ogn’uno.”  [The  pope  replied  that  the  grand  duke  had 
cause  to  wish  him  well,  being  like  the  husbandman,  who,  when  he  has 
planted  a tree,  rejoices  to  .see  it  thrive  and  live  long,  adding  that  his 
highness  alone  had  conducted  this  matter,  under  God,  and  that  to  him 
alone  he  was  bound  in  gratitude ; this  he  knew  well,  though  he  could 
not  speak  to  many  on  that  subject.]  It  is  evident  that  much  took  place 
behind  the  scenes,  of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing.  Thus  I wrote 
in  the  year  i837-  Since  then  Baron  Hübner  has  devoted  comprehensive 
study  to  this  affair,  and  has  published  in  his  “ Sixte-Quint  ” (1870) 
a detailed  story  of  the  Conclave,  taken  from  a large  number  of  original 
documents  in  the  archives  of  different  countries  (i.  181).  From  this 
we  see  that  it  was  Cardinal  Ferdinand  de’  Medici,  the  brother  of  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  directed  and  carried  through  this  election 
Of  special  importance  is  a report  which  he  sent  to  his  brother  on  the 
very  day  of  the  election,  April  24,  1585  (ii.  459).  This  is  the  main 
source  from  which  I have  gained  material  for  the  Interpolation  which 
distinguishes  this  from  earlier  editions. 
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assassinated,  he  was  the  first  to  request  the  pope  to  discon- 
tinue  the  investigation. 

This  quality,  which  was  universally  admired,  did  more 
than  anything  eise  to  open  the  way  for  him  to  the  pontificate. 
For  since  the  murder  was  attributed  to  Paolo  Giordano 
Orsini,  a near  relative  of  the  house  of  Medici,  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  Montalto  had  quarrelled  with  that  house 
beyond  hope  of  reconciliation.  Who  could  believe  that 
the  Medici  would  think  of  raising  to  the  papacy  a man 
who,  as  pope,  would  be  in  a position  to  revenge  the  injury 
he  had  suffered  ? This  is,  however,  what  actually  happened. 
The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  had  long  been  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship  with  Montalto,  and  from  his  brother,  Cardinal  Ferdinand 
de’  Medici,  we  learn,  on  his  own  authority,  that  from  the  very 
outset  he  had  Montalto  chiefly  in  viewd  On  his  own  merits 
Cardinal  Farnese,  the  nephew  of  Paul  III,  the  doyen  of  the 
sacred  College,  a relative  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  a man 
beloved  of  the  people,  had  the  best  prospect  of  success. 
But  the  Medici  were  at  open  feud  with  the  Farnesi,  and 
were  determined  to  prevent  his  election  at  all  costs.  ln 
this  resolve  they  were  supported  by  Cardinal  d’Este,  whose 
Connection  with  the  house  of  France  was  as  dose  as  that 
of  Farnese  with  Spain.  Not  that  there  was  any  actual 
Opposition  between  France  and  Spain  on  this  matter; 
Philip  II  was  not  in  favour  of  Farnese,  and  the  French 
ambassador  in  Rome  had  little  weight.  The  decisive 
political  influence  over  the  election  was  the  result  of  the 
relations  of  the  great  Italian  families  with  one  another. 
Medici  and  d’Este  were  both  opposed  to  Farnese.  The 
latter,  however,  was  held  in  such  respect  that,  had  he  realized 
the  candidature  of  Montalto  at  the  beginning,  he  would 
probably  have  been  able  to  secure  his  exclusion.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  for  Ferdinand  de’  Medici  not  merely 
to  conceal,  but  to  deny  bis  real  intentions.  Nothing  could 
further  the  success  of  this  scheme  so  well  as  the  breach 
between  Montalto  and  the  Medici,  which  was  considered 
incurable.  Farnese  did  not  exert  his  influence  agairist 
Montalto  at  the  Start,  because  he  did  not  imagine  that  the 

1 “Io  haveva  sempre  havuto  la  mira  mia  a Montalto  princi- 
palmcnte.” 
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Medici  would  Support  him.  Thus  Cardinal  Ferdinand  was 
able,  in  secret,  to  use  bis  authority  and  bis  great  practical 
talents  to  further  tbe  cause  of  Montalto,  witbout  hindrance 
on  tbe  part  of  Farnese.  As  usual,  tbe  cardinals  were  divided 
into  factions,  according  to  tbe  popes  by  wbom  tbey  bad 
been  created.  The  first  to  be  won  over  by  Medici  was 
Cardinal  Altemps.  He  was  one  of  tbe  nephews  of  Pius  IV, 
tbe  son  of  bis  sister  Chiara,  and  formed  tbe  centre  of  tbe 
group  of  cardinals  of  bis  pontificate.  Altemps  was  afraid 
lest,  in  tbe  conflict  of  parties,  bis  hated  colleague,  Ceneda, 
might  attain  to  tbe  tiara ; and  in  Order  to  exclude  him,  he 
agreed,  after  some  hesitation,  to  tbe  proposal  of  Medici, 
only  stipulating  that  he  should  himself  have  tbe  credit  of 
tbe  election,  and  that  he  should  be  assured  of  tbe  favour 
of  tbe  future  pope.  The  next  to  be  approached  was  tbe 
nephew  of  Pius  V,  Cardinal  Alessandrino,  tbe  leader  of  bis 
group.  Among  tbe  cardinals  created  by  Pius  V was  Mon- 
talto himself,  and  Alessandrino  assented  readily  to  bis 
election.  All  that  remained  now  was  to  gain  over  tbe 
numerous  cardinals  of  tbe  late  pope,  tbe  Gregorians.  Their 
leader,  Cardinal  San-Sisto,  hesitated  to  declare  himself  for 
Montalto.  But  he  was  not  completely  master  of  bis  faction, 
and  many  of  tbe  Gregorians,  including  tbe  nephew  of  tbe 
late  pope,  were  won  over  by  Medici.  It  was  then  pointed 
out  to  San-Sisto,  that  Montalto  would  be  elected,  whether 
he  wished  it  or  not ; whereupon  he  gave  bis  consent.  Even 
Farnese  himself  did  not  dare  to  hold  out.  Acting  on 
Medici’s  advice,  Montalto  bad  remained  in  tbe  background. 
He  was  informed  of  all  that  was  being  done,  but  tbe  election 
was  carried  through  witbout  bis  co-operation.  On  April  24 
tbe  conclave  took  place  in  tbe  chapel,  and  he  was  elected 
Head  of  tbe  Church,  not  by  means  of  tbe  “ scrutinium,” 
but,  as  tbey  expressed  it,  by  “ adoration.”  He  knew  how 
deeply  he  was  indebted  to  Cardinal  de’  Medici,  and,  in  return, 
he  promised  to  regard  him  as  bis  favourite  son.  Cardinal 
Ferdinand  begged  tbe  new  pope  above  all  things  not  to 
employ  any  followers  of  Farnese  in  important  offices,  to 
which  tbe  pope  agreed  j ' in  tbe  earliest  appointments  Medici 

* “Mi  rispose  non  esser  conveniente  servirsi  di  chi  non  volesse 
bene  a casa  nostra.” 
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had  bis  own  way  throughout.  Provision  was  also  made  for 
Cardinal  Altempsd  Special  precautions  had  already  been 
taken  to  ensure  the  safety  of  Paolo  Giordano,  and  now 
further  measures  were  considered.  The  new  pope  declared 
that  his  adherents  were  also  adherents  of  the  house  of 
Medici.  In  the  conduct  of  the  election  it  was  not  only 
the  eminent  qualities  and  great  reputation  of  Montalto  on 
which  stress  was  laid;  as  the  authentic  narrative  of  the 
proceedings  expressly  States,  his  comparatively  vigorous 
years  were  also  taken  into  account,  he  being  then  sixty-four, 
and  possessing  a firm  and  healthy  Constitution ; for  all  were 
persuaded  that  a man  of  unimpaired  energies,  whether 
physical  or  mental,  was  imperatively  demanded  by  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  times. 

And  thus  did  Fra  Felice  see  himself  at  the  sumrnit  of  his 
wishes.  It  was  doubtless  with  a feeling  of  proud  satisfaction 
that  he  beheld  the  accomplishment  of  desires  so  noble  and 
so  legitimate.  Every  incident  of  his  life  in  which  he  had  ever 
believed  himself  to  perceive  an  intimation  of  his  exalted 
destiny  now  recurred  to  his  thoughts.  The  words  he  chose 
for  his  motto  were  these  : “ Thou,  O God,  hast  been  my 
defender,  even  from  my  mother’s  womb.” 

In  all  his  undertakings  he  believed  himself,  from  this 
time,  to  possess  the  immediate  favour  of  God.  At  his  first 
accession  to  the  throne,  he  announced  his  determination  to 
exterminate  all  the  bandits  and  evil-doers.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  in  the  event  of  his  own  powers  failing,  God 
would  send  him  legions  of  angels  for  so  good  a work.“'^^ 

To  this  difficult  enterprise  he  at  once  addressed  himself 
with  deliberate  and  inflexible  resolution. 


^ Tempesti’s  Statement  (i.  y8),  taken  from  Santorio  s Life,  does  not 
anree  well  with  what  Cardinal  de’  Medici  relates. 

2 Dispaccio,  Priuli,  Maggio  ii,  1585=  Speech  of  Sixtus  m the 
Consistory  : “ Disse  di  due  cose  che  lo  travagliavano,  la  matena  deiia 
giustitia  e della  abondantia,  alle  quali  voleva  attender  con  ogni  cura, 
sperando  in  Dio  che  quando  li  mancassero  li  ajuti  propni  e forastien,  li 
manderä  tante  legioni  di  angeli  per  punir  li  malfattori  e nbaldi,  et 
esortö  li  cardinali  di  non  usar  le  loro  franchigie  nel  dar  ncapito  a tristi, 
detestando  il  poco  pensier  del  suo  predeccssor, 
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The  memory  of  Gregory  XIII  wasregarded  with  intense 
dislike  by  his  successor.  Pope  Sixtus  departed  instantly 
from  the  measures  of  the  previous  pontiff.  He  disbanded 
the  greater  part  of  the  troops,  and  reduced  the  number  of 
sbirri  by  one  half.  He  determined,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
visit  with  relentless  severity  whatever  criminals  should  fall 
into  his  hands. 

A Prohibition  had  for  some  time  existed  against  carrying 
short  weapons,  and  more  especially  a particular  kind  of  fire- 
arm.  Four  young  men  of  Cora,  nearly  related  to  each  other, 
were  nevertheless  taken  with  arms  of  this  description  ab  out 
them.  The  day  following  was  that  of  the  coronation,  and 
an  occasion  so  auspicious  was  seized  by  their  friends  for 
entreating  their  pardon  from  the  pontiff.  “ While  I live,” 
replied  Sixtus,  “ every  criminal  must  die.”  ^ That  very  day 
the  four  young  men  were  seen  hanging  on  one  gallows  neaf 
the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo. 

A youth  of  the  Trastevere  was  condemned  to  death  for 
having  offered  resistance  to  the  sbirri,  who  were  proceeding 
to  take  his  ass  from  him.  On  sight  of  the  poor  boy  led 
weeping  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  die  for  so  venial  an 
offence,  all  were  moved  to  pity.  His  youth  was  represented 
to  the  pope,  who  is  said  to  have  replied,  “ I will  add  a few 
years  of  my  own  life  to  his,”  and  he  caused  the  sentence 
to  be  executed. 

The  rigour  of  these  first  acts  of  the  pontiff  impressed  all 
with  terror ; immediate  obedience  was  secured  by  it  to  the 
commands  he  next  sent  forth. 

Barons  and  communes  were  enjoined  to  clear  their 
Castles  and  towns  of  banditti ; the  losses  sustained  through 
the  bands  of  outlaws  were  at  once  to  be  made  good  by  the 
noble  or  commune  within  whose  Jurisdiction  they  might 
take  place. 

^ “ Se  vivo,  facinorosis  moriendum  esse.” 

* Bull.  t.  iv.  p.  iv.  p.  137.  Bando,  in  Tempesti,  i.  ix.  14. 
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It  had  been  customary  to  set  a price  on  the  head  of  a 
bandit ; Sixtus  now  decreed  that  this  should  no  longer  be 
paid  by  the  public  treasury,  but  by  the  relations  of  the 
outlaw,  or,  if  these  were  too  poor,  by  the  commune  wherein 
he  was  born. 

It  is  manifest  that  his  purpose  in  this  proceeding  was  to 
engage  the  interests  of  the  barons,  the  municipalities,  and 
even  the  kinsmen  of  the  outlaws  on  the  side  of  his  wisheS ; 
he  made  an  etfort  to  enlist  that  of  the  banditti  themselves  in 
the  same  cause,  promising  to  any  one  of  them  who  should 
deliver  up  a comrade,  living  or  dead,  not  his  own  pardorr 
only,  but  also  that  of  some  of  his  friends  whom  he  was  at 
liberty  to  name,  with  a sum  of  money  in  addition. 

When  these  commands  had  been  carried  into  effect,  and 
certain  examples  of  their  rigorous  enforcement  had  been 
exhibited,  the  condition  of  the  outlaws  was  presently  seen  to 
assume  a very  different  character. 

It_  happened  fortunately  for  the  purposes  of  Sixtus,  that 
pursuit  had  from  the  beginning  been  successfully  directed 
against  some  of  the  most  formidable  chiefs  of  large  bands. 

He  declared  that  sleep  had  forsaken  his  eyes,  because  the 
priest  Guercino,  who  called  himself  king  of  the  Campagna, 
was  still  continuing  his  depredations,  and  had  just  committed 
new  deeds  of  violence.  This  man  had  laid  his  commands 
on  the  subjects  of  the  bishop  of  Viterbo  to  pay  no  further 
obedience  to  their  lord ; Sixtus  prayed,  as  we  are  told  by 
Galesinus,  “ that  God  would  be  pleased  to  deliver  the  Churcli 
from  that  robber  ; ” and  the  following  morning  intelligence 
arrived  that  Guercino  was  taken.  A gilded  crown  was  placed 
on  the  severed  head,  which  was  instantly  set  up  on  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  The  man  who  brought  it  received  its  price 
of  two  thousand  scudi,  and  the  people  applauded  his  holiness 
for  so  effectual  a mode  of  administering  justice. 

In  spite  of  all  these  severities,  another  leader  of  outlaws, 
called  Deila  Fara,  had  the  boldness  to  present  himself  one 
night  at  the  Porta  Salaria;  he  called  up  the  watchmen,  declared 
his  name,  and  desired  them  to  present  a greeting  on  his  part 
to  the  pope  and  the  governor.  Hearing  this,  Sixtus  sent  an 
Order  to  those  of  the  outlaw’s  own  family,  commanding 
them  to  find  and  bring  him  in,  under  pain  of  suffering  death 
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th6mselv6S.  In  l6ss  than  a nionth  from  the  datG  cf  this 
Order,  the  head  of  Deila  Fara  took  its  place  beside  that 
of  Guercino. 

It  was  on  some  occasions  rather  cruelty  than  justice  that 
was  now  employed  against  the  bandits. 

Some  thirty  of  them  had  intrenched  themselves  on  a hill 
at  no  great  distance  from  Urbino.  The  duke  caused  mules 
laden  with  provisions  to  be  driven  near  their  hold ; the 
robbers  did  not  fall  to  plunder  this  rieh  train,  but  the  food 
had  been  poisoned,  and  they  all  died  together.  When 
intelligence  of  this  was  carried  to  Sixtus  V,”  says  one  of  his 
historians,  “ the  pope  expressed  great  contentment.”  ^ 

In  the  Capital,  a father  and  son  were  led  to  death,  though 
they  persisted  in  declaring  their  innocence  j the  mother 
presented  herseif,  entreating  for  a postponement  only  of  the 
execution,  when  she  could  bring  proof  of  innocence  both  for 
her  husband  and  son  : this  the  Senator  refused  to  grant. 
“ Since  you  thirst  for  blood,”  she  exclaimed,  “ I will  give  you 
enough  of  it ! ” Saying  which,  she  threw  herseif  from  the 
window  of  the  Capitol.  The  victims  meanwhile  arrived  at 
the  place  of  execution,  neither  could  endure  to  see  the  other 
suffer,  each  implored  permission  to  die  first;  seized  with 
compassion,  the  people  called  aloud  for  mercy,  while  the 
savage  executioner  reproached  them  for  causing  useless 
delay. 

The  ordinances  of  Sixtus  permitted  no  respect  of  persons  ; 
a member  of  one  of  the  first  families  in  Bologna,  Giovanni 
count  Pepoli,  was  known  to  have  taken  part  in  the  excesses 
committed  by  the  outlaws ; he  was  strangled  in  prison,  his 
estates  and  every  other  species  of  property  being  confiscated. 
No  day  passed  without  an  execution  : over  all  parts  of  the 
country,  in  wood  and  field,  stakes  were  erected,  on  each  of 
which  stood  the  head  of  an  outlaw.  The  pope  awarded 
praises  only  to  those  among  his  legates  and  governors  who 
supplied  him  largely  with  these  terrible  trophies,  his  demand 
was  ever  for  heads : there  is  a sort  of  oriental  barbarism  in 
this  mode  of  administering  justice. 

Such  of  the  outlaws  as  escaped  the  officers  of  the  pontiff, 

1 Memorie  del  Ponteficato  di  Sisto  V : “ Ragguagliato  Sisto  ne 
prcse  gran  contento.  ” 
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were  destroyed  by  their  own  comrades.  The  promises  of 
forgiyeness  and  reward  before  alluded  to  had  carried  dissen- 
sion  into  their  bands ; none  dared  trust  even  his  nearest 
Connection, — they  feil  by  the  hands  of  each  otherd 

In  this  manner,  and  before  the  year  had  come  to  an  end, 
the  disturbances  that  had  so  harassed  the  Roman  States,  if 
not  extinguished  at  the  source,  were  yet  suppressed  at  the 
outbreak  ; Intelligence  was  received  in  the  year  1586^  that 
Montebrandano  and  Arara,  the  two  last  leaders  of  the  bandits, 
had  been  put  to  death. 

It  was  matter  of  great  pride  and  rejoicing  to  the  pope, 
when  ambassadors  now  arriving  at  his  court  assured  him 
that  in  every  part  of  his  States  through  which  their  road 
had  led,  they  had  travelled  through  a land  blessed  with  peace 
and  Security.”  ^ 


6.  LEADING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE 
ADMINISTRATION 

It  was  not  only  to  the  absence  of  vigilant  control  that 
those  disorders  against  which  the  pontiff  contended  owed 
their  birth,  there  were  others  also ; and  it  is  principally  to 
his  measures  with  regard  to  these,  that  the  decided  success 
of  his  efforts  must  be  attributed.  It  has  been  common  to 
regard  Sixtus  V as  the  sole  founder  of  the  judicial  System 
by  which  the  ecclesiastical  States  are  governed ; laws  and 
institutions  are  ascribed  to  him  that  were  in  fact  in  existence 
long  before  his  day.  He  is  extolled  as  an  incomparable 
master  of  finance,  a statesman,  wholly  free  from  prejudice, 

^ Disp.,  Priuli,  so  early  as  the  2gth  June,  1585,  says,  “Li  fuorusciti 
s’ammazzano  l’un  l’altro  per  la  provision  del  novo  breve.” 

^ Vita  Sixti  V,  i.  m.  em.  : “ Ea  quies  et  tranquillitas  ut  in  urbe 
vasta,  in  hoc  conventu  nationum,  in  tanta  peregrinorum  advenaruinque 
colluvie,  ubi  tot  nobilium  superbae  eminent  opes,  nemo  tarn  tenuis,  tarn 
abjectae  fortunae  sit,  qui  se  nunc  sentiat  cujusquam  injuriae  obnoxium.” 
According  to  Gualterius,  Vita  Sixti  V,  the  latter  applied  the  text : 
“Fugit  impius  nemine  persequente.” 
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and  an  enlightened  restorer  of  antiquity.  This  arises  frora 
the  fact  that  bis  natural  qualities  were  such  as  readily 
impress  themselves  on  the  memory  of  man,  and  dispose 
him  to  the  credence  of  fabulous  and  hyperbolical  narra- 
tions. 

We  are  not  then  to  believe  all  that  we  find  related  of 
this  pontiff’s  regulations.  It  is  nevertheless  perfectly 
true,  that  his  administration  was  an  extremely  remark- 
able  one. 

It  was  in  certain  particulars  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
his  predecessor.  Gregory  XIII  was  severe  and  energetic, 
but  not  clear-sighted  in  his  general  measures ; individual 
cases  of  disobedience  he  readily  overlooked.  The  attacks 
he  made  upon  so  many  different  interests  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  unexampled  impunity  that  he  permitted  to  various 
ofifences  on  the  other,  gave  rise  to  those  miserable  per- 
plexities  that  he  lived  to  bewail.  Sixtus,  on  the  contrary, 
was  implacable  towards  individual  cases  of  crime.  His 
laws  were  enforced  with  a rigour  that  bordered  on  cruelty ; 
but  the  character  of  his  regulations  generally  was  mild, 
conciliatory,  and  almost  indulgent.  Under  Gregory^  the 
obedient  were  not  rewarded,  nor  were  the  refractory 
punished.  Under  Sixtus  the  insubordinate  had  every  thing 
to  fear,  but  whoever  sought  to  gain  his  approbation  might 
safely  depend  on  receiving  proofs  of  his  favour.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  was  admirably  calculated  for  the 
promotion  of  his  purposes. 

We  have  seen  the  many  disquietudes  sufifered  by  Gregory 
from  the  Claims  he  sought  to  enforce  on  his  neighbours 
regarding  ecclesiastical  affairs  ; these  Sixtus  would  in  no 
case  pursue.  He  declared  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
head  of  the  Church  to  uphold  and  extend  the  Privileges  of 
the  temporal  powers.  In  accordance  with  this  principle, 
he  restored  the  Milanese  to  their  place  in  the  Rota,  of 
which  Gregory  had  sought  to  deprive  them.  When  the 
Venetians  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  a brief  by  which 
their  Claims  were  definitively  established  in  the  afifair  of 
Aquileia,  they  did  not  themselves  experience  a more  decided 
satisfaction  than  was  evinced  by  the  pope.  He  determined 
on  suppressing  the  clause  so  much  complained  of  in  the 
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bull  “ In  Coenä  Domini.”  The  Congregation  taking  cogni- 
zance  of  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  in  foreign  countries,  from 
whose  interposition  it  was  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
disputes  between  the  papal  see  and  its  neighbours  had 
originated,  Sixtus  abolished  entirely.^  There  is  doubtless 
a certain  magnaniinity  in  the  voluntary  cession  of  contested 
rights  ; in  the  pontiff’s  case  this  course  of  proceeding  was 
instantly  productive  of  the  most  satisfactory  results.  He 
received  an  autograph  letter  from  the  king  of  Spain,  who 
informed  him  that  he  had  commanded  his  ministers  in  Milan 
and  Naples  to  receive  the  papal  ordinances  with  obedience 
no  less  implicit  than  that  paid  to  his  own.  This  moved  the 
pope  even  to  tears,  “ That  the  most  exalted  monarch  of  the 
world  should,”  as  he  said,  “ so  honour  a poor  monk.”  The 
Tuscan  state  declared  itself  devoted  to  the  Church.  Venice 
expressed  entire  satisfaction.  These  powers  now  adopted  a 
different  line  of  policy.  The  outlaws  who  had  found  refuge 
within  their  frontiers  were  given  up  to  the  pope.  Venice 
prohibited  their  return  into  the  papal  States,  and  forbade 
such  of  her  ships  as  should  touch  the  Roman  coasts  to 
receive  them  on  board.  This  delighted  the  pope.  He 
declared  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  “ He  would  think  of 
Venice  for  this  some  other  day ; he  would  sufifer  himself 
to  be  flayed  alive  for  the  republic,  and  would  shed  his 
blood  for  her.”  The  bandits  now  found  aid  and  refuge 
from  no  quarter,  so  that  he  no  longer  found  it  diffiicult  to 
master  them  completely. 

The  unpopulär  measures  by  which  Gregory  had  sought 
to  enrich  the  treasury  were  wholly  abandoned  by  Sixtus. 
He  did  not  fail  to  punish  the  rebellious  feudatories,  but  as 
earnestly  set  himself  to  conciliate  and  attach  the  great  body 
of  the  nobles.  Pope  Gregory  had  deprived  the  Colonna 
family  of  their  fortresses ; Sixtus,  on  the  contrary,  made  them 


> Lorenzo  Priuli  : Relatione,  1586:  “ E pontefice  che  non  cosi 
leggiermente  abbraccia  le  querele  con  principi,  nnzi  per  fuggirle  ha 
levata  la  congregatione  della  giurisclittione  ecclesiastica  ; ’’  in  another 
place  he  says,  chiefly  in  reference  to  Spain  : “e  stirna  di  potere  per 
questa  via  concluder  con  niaggior  facilitä,  le  cose  e di  sopportare  cori 
nianco  indevnitä  quelle  che  saranno  trattate  secretamente  da  lui 
50I0,” 
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advances  of  money,  and  assisted  them  to  regulate  the 
expenditure  of  their  householdsd  The  two  great  families, 
the  Colonna  and  the  Orsini,  he  united  by  marriages  both 
with  his  own  hoiise  and  with  each  other.  He  gave  one  of 
his  grand-nieces  to  the  Constable  Marc  Antonio  Colonna, 
and  another  to  the  duke  Virginio  Orsini.  The  dower 
bestowed  with  each  was  of  equal  value,  and  their  husbands 
received  similar  marks  of  favour.  Their  Claims  to  precedence 
he  adjusted  by  accordlng  it  to  the  elder  of  either  house. 
Highly  exalted  was  the  position  now  taken  up  by  Donna 
Camilla,  the  pontiff’s  sister,  surrounded  as  she  was  by  her 
children,  her  noble  sons-in-law  and  grand-daughters  so 
magnificently  allied. 

The  pope  derived  extreme  gratification  from  the  power 
he  possessed  of  conferring  benefits  and  Privileges. 

He  proved  himself  more  particularly  a good  and  open- 
handed  fellow-countryman  to  the  people  of  the  March.  He 
restored  many  of  their  ancient  immiinities  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Ancona.  In  Macerata  he  instituted  a supreme  court  of 
justice  for  the  whole  province.  The  College  of  advocates  in 
that  district  he  distinguished  by  the  grant  of  new  Privileges. 
Fermo  he  erected  into  an  archbishopric,  and  Tolentino  into 
a bishopric.  The  little  village  of  Montalto,  where  his 
ancestors  had  first  taken  up  their  abode,  he  raised  by  a 
special  bull  to  the  rank  of  an  episcopal  city  ; “ For  here,” 
said  he,  “ did  our  race  take  its  fortunate  origin.”  Düring 
his  cardinalate  he  had  established  a school  of  Science  there, 
and  he  now  founded  a “ College  of  Montalto  ” in  the 
university  of  Bologna,  for  fifty  students  from  the  March  ; 
Montalto  holding  presentations  for  eight,  and  even  the 
little  Grotto  a Mare  receiving  the  right  to  send  two.^ 

Loreto  also  he  resolved  to  elevate  into  a city.  Fontana 

* Dispacci  degli  Ambasciatori  estraordinarii,  19  Ott,,  25  Nov. 

1585- 

_ 2 He  included  even  the  neighbouring  villages  as  part  of  Montalto, — 
Vita  Sixti  V,  ipsius  manu  emendata  : “ Porculani  Patrignorum  et 
Mintenorum,  quia  Montalto  haud  ferme  longius  absunt  quam  ad  teil 
jactum  et  crebris  affinitatibus  inter  se  et  commerciis  rerum  omnium  et 
agrorum  quadam  communitate  conjunguntur,  haud  secus  quam  patriae 
partem  Sixtus  fovit  semper  atque  dilexit,  omniaque  iis  in  commune  est 
elargitus,  quo  paulatim  velut  in  unam  coalescerent  civitatem,” 
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pointed  out  to  him  the  difficulties  that  opposed  this  plan  : 
“ Give  yourself  no  uneasiness  about  it,  Fontana,”  said  the 
pope,  “ the  execution  of  this  project  will  not  cost  me  so 
much  as  the  resolving  on  it  has  done.”  Portions  of  land 
were  bought  from  the  people  of  Recana,  valleys  were  filled 
up,  hills  levelled,  and  lines  of  streets  marked  out,  The 
communes  of  the  March  were  encouraged  to  build  houses, 
Cardinal  Gallo  appointed  new  civic  authorities  for  the  holy 
chapel ; by  all  which,  the  patriotism  of  Sixtus  and  his 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  equally  satisfied. 

His  solicitude  was  extended  in  different  degrees  to  the 
several  cities  of  all  the  provinces ; he  made  arrangements  for 
preventing  the  increase  of  their  debts,  and  for  the  control 
and  limitation  of  their  mortgages  and  alienations ; he  caused 
a strict  inquiry  to  he  made  into  the  management  of  their 
finances,  and  made  regulations  of  various  character,  but  all 
conducing  to  restore  the  lost  importance  and  well-being  of 
the  communesd 

Agriculture  was  equally  indebted  to  the  cares  of  Sixtus 
V : he  undertook  to  drain  the  Chiana  (swamp  or  pool)  of 
Orvieto  and  the  Pontine  marshes,  which  last  he  visited  in 
person.  The  river  Sixtus  (Fiume  Sisto),  which,  until  the 
time  of  Pius  VI,  was  the  best  attempt  made  for  draining  the 
Pontine  marshes,  was  cut  across  them  by  his  command. 

Neither  was  he  negligent  with  regard  to  manufactures  : a 
certain  Pietro  of  Valencia,  a Roman  citizen,  had  offered  his 
Services  for  the  establishment  of  a silk-manufacture.  The 
thorough-going  measures  by  which  Sixtus  attempted  to  for- 
ward  his  plans  are  extremely  characteristic  of  this  pontiff. 
He  commanded  that  mulberry-trees  should  be  planted 
throughout  the  States  of  the  Church,  in  all  gardens  and  vine- 
yards,  in  every  field  and  wood,  over  all  hills,  and  in  every 
valley, — wherever  no  corn  was  growing,  these  trees  were  to 
find  place  ; for  it  was  fixed  that  five  of  them  should  be  planted 


1 Gualterius  : “Ad  ipsarum  (universitatum)  statum  cognoscendum, 
corrigendum,  constituendum  quinque  camerae  apostolicae  clericos  misit. 
The  Memorie,  also,  give  evidence  that  these  measures  were  of  great 
Utility.  “Con  le  qiiali  provisioni  si  diede  principio  a rihaversi  le 
communit^  dello  stato  ecclesiastico  : le  quali  poi  de  tutto  ritornorono 
in  piedi : con  quanto  l’istesso  provedimento  perfeziono  Clemente  \ III. 
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on  every  rubbio  of  land,  and  the  communes  were  threatened 
with  heavy  fines  in  case  of  neglectd  The  woollen  maniifac- 
tures,  also,  he  sought  earnestly  to  promote,  “ in  Order,”  as  he 
says,  “ that  the  poor  may  have  some  means  of  earning  their 
bread  ” To  the  first  person  who  undertook  this  business 
he  advanced  funds  from  the  treasury,  accepting  a certain 
number  of  pieces  of  cloth  in  return. 

But  we  must  not  attribute  dispositions  of  this  kind  to 
Sixtus  alone;  this  ^YOuld  be  unjust  to  his  predecessors. 
Agriculture  and  manufactures  were  favoured  by  Pius  V and 
Gregory  XIII  also.  It  was  not  so  much  by  the  adoption 
of  new  paths  that  Sixtus  distinguished  himself  from  earlier 
pontiffs,  as  by  the  energy  and  decision  with  which  he  pur- 
sued  those  on  which  they  had  already  entered.  Therefore 
it  is  that  his  actions  have  remained  fixed  m the  memory  of 
mankind. 

Neither  is  it  to  him  that  the  “ congregations  ” of  cardmals 
are  wholly  indebted  for  their  origin, — the  seven  most  im- 
portant, those  for  the  Inquisition,  namely,  the  index,  the 
affairs  of  councils,  of  the  bishops,  the  monastic  Orders,  the 
segnatnra,  and  the  consulta^  were  already  in  existence.  Nor 
were  the  affairs  of  state  left  altogether  unprovided  for  by 
these  earlier  congregations,  the  two  last  named  having  cog- 
nizance  of  judicial  and  administrative  affairs.  Sixtus  added 
eight  new  congregations  to  these,  of  which  two  only  were  for 
ecclesiastical  matters — one  relating  to  the  erection  of  new 
bishoprics,  the  other  charged  with  the  renewal  and  mainte- 
nance  of  Church  usages  ; ^ the  remaining  six  received  the 
management  of  various  departments  in  the  government,  as 
the  inspection  of  roads,  the  repeal  of  oppressive  imposts,  the 
building  of  ships  of  war,  the  corn-laws  (Annona),  the  Vatican 

^ Cum  sicut  accepimus,  28  Maji,  1586;  Bull.  Cocq.  iv.  4.  218. 
“ Bombicinam  sericam  lanificiam  vitreamque  artes  in  urbem  vel  induxit 
vel  amplificavit.  Ut  vero  serica  ars  frequentier  _ esset,  mororum 
arborum  seminaria  et  plantaria  per  universam  ecclesiasticam  ditionem 
fieri  praecepit,  ob  eamque  rem  Maino  cuidam  Hebreo  ex  bombicibus 
bis  in  anno  fructum  et  sericam  amplificaturum  sedulo  pollicenti  ac 
recipienti  maxima  privilegia  impertivit.” 

2 “ Congregation  de  sacri  riti  e cerimonie  ecclesiastiche,  delle  pro- 
visioni  consistoriali  : a questa  volle  appartenesse  la  cognitione  delle 
cause  deir  erettione  di  nove  cattedrali.” 
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press,  and  the  iiniversity  of  Rome.^  The  pope’s  disregard  of 
all  systern  in  these  arrangements  is  most  obvious,— partial 
and  transient  interests  are  placed  on  a level  with  those  most 
permanent  and  genm-al ; his  plans  were  nevertheless  well 
carried  out,  and  his  regulations  have,  with  very  slight 
changes,  been  persisted  in  for  centuries. 

With  regard  to  the  personal  character  of  the  cardinals,  he 
fixed  a very  high  Standard.  “ Men  of  true  distinction,  their 
morals  most  exemplary,  their  words  oracles,  their  whole 
being  a model  and  rule  of  life  and  faith  to  all  who  behold 
them^;  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  light  set  upon  a candle- 
stick.”2  Such  were  the  cardinals  in  the  theory  of  Sixtus:  in 
his  practice  these  demands  were  not  always  strictly  adhered 
to.  He  had,  for  example,  nothing  better  to  plead  in  behalf 
of  Gallo,  whom  he  had  raised  to  that  dignity,  than  that  he 
was  his  servant,  for  whom  he  had  many  reasons  to  feel 
regard,  and  who  had  once  received  him  very  hospitably  when 
on  a journey.®  He  nevertheless  established  a rule  even  in 
this  department  of  his  government,  which  if  it  has  not  been 
adhered  to  invariably,  has  yet  much  affected  the  subsequent 
practice;  he  limited,  namely,  the  number  of  cardinals  to 
seventy ; “ as  Moses,”  he  remarks,  “ chose  seventy  elders 
from  among  the  whole  nation,  to  take  counsel  with  them.” 

This  pontiff  has  also  received  the  credit  of  having 
abolished  nepotism;  but,  considering  the  question  more 
closely,  we  find  that  this  was  not  done  by  him.  The  habit 
of  unduly  exalting  the  pontifical  house  had  greatly  declined 

* “ Sopra  alla  grascia  et  annona — sopra  alla  fabbrica  armamento  e 
mantenimento  delle  galere — sopra  gli  aggravi  del  popolo— sopra  le 
strade,  acque,  ponti  e confini — sopra  alla  stamperia  Vaticana  (he  gave 
the  first  manager  of  the  ecclesiastical  press  a residence  in  the  Vatican, 
and  20,000  scudi  for  ten  years) — sopra  l’universitä  dello  Studio 
Romano.” 

^ Bulla  : Postquam  verus  ille ; 3 Dec.  1 586,  Bullar.  M.  iv.  iv.  279. 

® Though  Sixtus  could  endure  no  other  form  of  contradiction,  he 
could  not  escape  that  from  the  pulpit.  The  Jesuit  Francis  Toledo  said, 
with  regard  to  this,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  that  a ruler  sinned  who 
bestowed  a public  office  as  reward  for  private  Services.  “ Non  perche,” 
he  continued,  “ uno  sia  buon  coppiere  o scalco,  gli  si  commette  senza 
nota  d’imprudenza  o un  vescovato  o un  cardinalato.”  It  was  in  point 
of  fact  a cook  that  Cardinal  Gallo  had  been.  (Memorie  del  ponteficato 
di  Sisto  V.) 
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under  Pius  IV,  Pius  V,  and  Gregory  XIII ; the  favours 
bestowed  on  the  papal  nephews  had  sunk  to  insignificance. 
Pius  V more  especially  deserves  commendation  in  this  par- 
ticular,  since  he  forbade  the  alienation  of  Church  property  by 
an  express  law.  The  earlier  forms  of  nepotism  were  then 
extinct  before  the  times  of  Sixtus  V,  but  among  the  popes  of 
the  succeeding  Century  it  re-appeared  under  a different  form. 
There  were  always  two  favoured  nephews  or  kinsmen,  of 
whom  one,  raised  to  the  cardinalate,  acquired  the  supreme 
administration  of  affairs,  ecclesiastical  and  political ; the 
other,  remaining  in  a secular  Station,  was  married  into  some 
illustrious  family,  was  endowed  with  lands  and  “ luoghi  di 
monte,”  established  a majorat^  and  became  the  founder  of  a 
princely  house.  If  we  now  ask  by  whom  this  mode  of 
nepotism  was  introduced,  we  shall  find  that  though  its  rise 
was  gradual,  yet  it  grew  to  maturity  under  Sixtus  V. 
Cardinal  Montalto,  whom  the  pope  loved  so  tenderly  that  he 
even  put  a restraint  on  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  in  his 
favour,  gained  admission  to  the  cofistilta,  and  a share  at  least 
in  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs  : his  brother  Michele 
became  a marquis,  and  founded  a wealthy  house. 

Yet  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  Sixtus  thus  introduced  a 
System  of  governing  by  nepotism.  The  marquis  possessed 
no  influence  whatever,  the  Cardinal  none  over  essential 
Interests.^  To  have  allowed  them  any,  would  have  been 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  pontiff’s  mode  of  thinking. 
There  was  something  cordial  and  confiding  in  the  favours 
he  bestowed,  and  they  procured  him  the  good-will  not  of 
individuals  only,  but  of  the  public  also.  The  heim  of 
government  was,  however,  in  no  case  resigned  to  another 
hand ; he  was  himself  sole  ruler.  He  appeared  to  regard  the 
congregations  with  very  high  consideration,  and  pressed 
the  members  to  give  their  free  unfettered  opinions  ; but  when- 
ever  any  one  of  them  did  so,  he  became  irritated  and 
impatient.^  He  persisted  obstinately  in  the  execution  of 

Bentivoglio,  Memorie,  p.  90:  “Non  aveva  quasi  alcuna  parteci- 
patione  nel  governo.”  [There  was  scarcely  a single  person  who  had 
any  participation  in  the  government.] 

2 Gualterius  : “ Tametsi  congregationibus  aliisque  negotia  mandaret, 
illa  tarnen  ipse  cognoscere  atque  conficere  consuevit.  Diligentia 
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bis  ovvn  will.  With  him,”  says  Cardinal  Gritti,  “ no  man 
has  a voice,  even  in  counsel, — how  much  less  then  in 
decision.”  ^ His  personal  and  provincial  attachments  were 
never  permitted  to  interfere  with  his  general  government, 
which  was  invariably  rigid,  thorough-going,  and  above  all 
arbitrary. 

These  characteristics  were  exhibited  in  no  department 
more  strikingly  than  in  that  of  finance. 


7.  FINANCES 

The  Chigi  Family  in  Rome  are  in  possession  of  a small 
memorandum-book,  kept  by  Sixtus  in  his  own  handwriting 
while  yet  but  a poor  monk.^  With  the  utmost  interest  does 
the  reader  turn  over  the  leaves  of  this  document,  wherein 
he  has  noted  all  the  important  interests  of  his  life ; the 
places  he  preached  in  during  Lent,  the  commissions  he 
received  and  executed,  the  books  that  he  possessed,  in  what 
manner  they  were  bound,  whether  singly  or  together,  are 
here  noted  down  3 finally,  all  the  details  of  his  small  monkish 
house-keeping  are  given  with  the  utmost  exactitude.  We  read 
in  these  pages  how  Fra  Felice  bought  twelve  sheep  of  his 
brother-in-law  Baptista ; how  he  paid  first  twelve  florins,  and 
afterwards  two  florins  and  twenty  bolognins  for  these  sheep, 
so  that  they  became  his  own  property ; how  the  brother-in- 
law  kept  them,  receiving  half  the  profits,  as  was  the  custom 
of  Montalto,  with  many  other  matters  of  like  character.  We 
perceive  with  how  dose  an  economy  he  guarded  his  small 
savings,  how  minutely  he  kept  account  of  them,  and  how  at 
length  they  amounted  to  some  hundred  florins;  all  these 
details  one  follows  with  interest  and  sympathy,  remarkmg 
throughout,  the  same  economical  exactitude  which  this 

incredibilis  sciendi  cognoscendique  omnia,  quae  a rectoribus  urbis, 
provinciarum,  populorum  omnium,  a ceteris  magistratibus  sedis 

apostolicae  agebantur.”  , • • 

* Gritti,  Relatione  : “Non  ci  e chi  abbi  con  lui  voto  decisivo,  quasi 

ne  anche  consultivo.” 

2 Memorie  autografe  di  papa  Sisto  V. 
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Franciscan  afterwar  »3  brought  to  bear  on  Ihe  government  of 
the  papal  States.  Flis  frugality  is  a quality  for  which  he 
gives  himself  due  praise  in  every  bull  that  affords  bim  oppor- 
tunity  for  introducing  the  siibject ; and  even  in  many  of  bis 
inscriptions  ; it  is  certain  that  no  pope,  either  before  or  after 
him,  administered  the  revenues  of  the  Church  with  so  good 
an  effect. 

The  treasury  was  utterly  exhausted  when  Sixtus  V 
ascended  the  papal  chair,  and  he  complains  bitterly  of 
Pope  Gregory,  whom  he  accuses  of  having  spent  the 
treasures  of  his  predecessor  and  his  successor,  as  well  as  his 
own  j ^ he  conceived  so  bad  an  opinion  of  this  pontiff,  that 
he  ordered  masses  to  be  said  for  his  soul,  having  seen  him 
in  a dream  enduring  the  torments  of  the  other  world.  The 
revenues  of  the  state  were  found  to  be  anticipated  up  to  the 
following  October. 

All  the  more  earnestly  did  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
replenishing  the  public  coffers,  and  in  this  he  succeeded 
beyond  his  expectations.  In  April,  1586,  at  the  dose  of 
the  first  year  of  his  pontificate,  he  had  already  gathered 
a million  scudi  in  gold.  To  this  he  added  a second 
million  in  November,  1587,  and  in  the  April  following  a 
third.  Thus  an  amount  of  more  than  four  millions  and 
a half  of  silver  scudi  was  laid  up  by  the  early  part  of 
1588.  When  Sixtus  had  got  together  one  million,  he 
deposited  it  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  dedicating  it,  as 
he  says,  “ to  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  mother  of  God,  and  to 
the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.”  In  this  bull  he  teils  us 
that  he  “ not  only  surveyed  the  billows  on  which  the  little 
bark  of  St.  Peter  was  now  sometimes  tossing,  but  also  the 
storms  that  are  threatening  from  the  distance.  Implacable 
is  the  hatred  of  the  heretics ; the  faithful  are  menaced  by 
the  power  of  the  Tuik,  Assur,  the  scourge  of  God’s  wrath.” 
The  Almighty,  in  whom  he  trusted,  had  taught  him  that 


1 Vita  e Successi  del  Cardinal  di  Santaseverina.  MS.  Bibi.  Alb  • 
“ Mentre  gli  parlavo  del  collegio  de’  neofiti  e di  quel  degli  Armeni,' 
che  havevano  bisogno  di  soccorso,  mi  rispose  con  qualche  alteratione^ 
che  in  castello  non  vi  erano  danari  e che  non  vi  era  entrata,  che  il  pai^a 
passato  havea  mangiato  il  ponteficato  di  Pio  V e suo,  dolcndosi  acre- 
mente dello  stato  nel  quäle  haveva  trovato  la  sede  apostolica.” 
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“ even  by  night  also  shall  the  father  of  the  family  be 
watchful,  and  shall  follovv  that  example  given  by  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  had  ever  large 
treasures  stored  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.” 

He  decided,  as  is  well  known,  on  what  contingencies 
those  were,  that  would  make  it  lawful  to  have  recourse  to 
this  fund.  They  were  the  following  : a war  undertaken 
for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  or  for  a general  cam- 
paign  against  the  Turks;  the  occurrence  of  famine  or 
pestilence ; manifest  danger  of  losing  any  province  of 
Catholic  Christendom  ; hostile  invasion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
States ; or  the  attempt  to  recover  a city  belonging  to  the 
papal  see.  He  bound  his  successors,  as  they  would  shun 
the  wrath  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  the  holy  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul,  to  confine  themselves  within  the  limits  thus 
assigned  them.^ 

The  merit  of  this  arrangement  we  leave  for  the  moment 
unquestioned,  to  inquire  by  what  means  the  pontiff  con- 
trived  to  amass  a treasure,  so  astonishing  for  the  times  he 
lived  in. 

The  direct  revenues  of  the  papal  see  could  not  account 
for  it;  these,  as  Sixtus  himself  informs  us,  were  not  in  their 
net  product  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  scudi  a year.'^ 

The  savings  of  the  pope  were  considerable,  but  not 
equal  to  this  amount.  His  retrenchments  were  certainly 
very  dose,  the  expenses  of  his  table  being  reduced  to  six 
pauls  a day  (nearly  three  Shillings  of  our  present  money). 
He  abolished  many  useless  Offices  of  the  court,  and  dis- 
banded  a part  of  the  troops.  But  we  have  the  authority 
of  the  Venetian  Deffino  for  the  fact,  that  all  this  did  not 
lessen  the  expenditure  of  the  camera  by  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  scudi ; and  we  learn,  besides, 
from  Sixtus  himself,  that  his  reduction  of  expense  was  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  scudi  only.^ 

' Ad  Clavum  ; 21  April,  1586t:  Cocq.  iv.  iv.  206. 

2 Dispaccio  Gritti,  7 Giugno,  1586.  The  pope  blames  Henry  III, 
because,  with  an  income  of  three  millions,  he  saves  nothing.  “ Con 
addur  l’esempio  di  se  medesimo  nel  governo  del  ponteficato,  che  dice 
non  haver  di  netto  piu  di  200000  sc.  all’  anno,  battuti  li  interessi  de’ 
pontefici  passati  e le  spese  che  convien  fare.” 

* Dispaccio  Badoer,  2 Giugno,  1589. 
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\Ve  find  then,  that  with  all  his  economy  and  by  bis  own 
shewing,  the  net  revenue  was  increased  to  350,000  scudi, 
and  no  more.  This  would  scarcely  suffice  for  the  buildings 
he  was  engaged  in ; what  then  would  it  do  towards  the 
amassing  of  so  enorm^us  a treasure  ? 

The  extraordinary  System  of  finance  established  in  the 
States  of  the  Church  has  already  been  considered ; we  have 
seen  the  continued  increase  of  imposts  and  burdens  of  all 
sorts,  without  any  corresponding  increase  of  the  real  income  ; 
we  have  observed  the  multiplicity  of  loans  by  the  sale  of 
Offices  and  by  monti,  with  the  ever-augmenting  incumbrances 
laid  on  the  State  for  the  necessities  of  the  Church.  The 
many  evils  inseparable  from  this  System  are  manifest,  and, 
hearing  the  eulogies  so  liberally  bestowed  on  Sixtus  V,  we 
at  once  infer  that  he  found  means  to  remedy  those  evils. 
What  then  is  our  amazement,  when  we  find  that  he  pursued 
the  same  course  in  the  most  reckless  manner ; nay,  that  he 
even  gave  to  this  System  so  fixed  a character  as  to  render 
all  future  control  or  remedy  impossible  ! 

In  the  sale  of  Offices  it  was  that  Sixtus  found  one  chief 
source  of  his  treasures.  He  raised  in  the  first  instance  the 
prices  of  many  that  had  been  obtained  by  purchase  only 
from  periods  long  before  his  own.  Thus  the  office  of 
treasurer  to  the  camera,  of  which  the  price  tili  now  had 
been  15,000  scudi,  he  sold  for  50,000  to  one  of  the 
Giustiniani  family ; and,  having  raised  him  to  the  College 
of  cardinals,  he  sold  it  again  to  a Pepoli  for  72,000  scudi. 
This  second  purchaser  being  also  invested  with  the  purple, 
Sixtus  appropriated  one  half  the  income  of  the  office, 
namely  5,000  scudi,  to  a monte ; and  thus  mulcted,  he  sold 
it  once  more  for  50,000  golden  scudi.  In  the  next  place 
he  began  to  seil  certain  positions  that  up  to  his  time  had 
ahvays  been  conferred  gratuitously ; as,  for  example,  the 
notariates,  the  office  of  fiscal,  with  those  of  commissary- 
general,  solicitor  to  the  camera,  and  advocate  of  the  poor  : 
for  all  these  he  now  obtained  considerable  sums;  as  30,000 
scudi  for  a notariate,  20,000  for  a commissariat-general,  &c. 
Finally,  he  created  a multitude  of  new  Offices,  many  of  them 
very  important  ones,  such  as  those  of  treasurer  to  the 
dataria,  prefect  of  the  prisons,  &c.,  and  some  others.  Of 
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bis  invention  are,  besides,  the  “ twenty-four  referendaries 
froin  which,  as  from  notariates  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
state,  and  from  “ two  hundred  cavalierates,”  he  derived  very 
large  sums  of  money. 

VVhen  all  these  means  are  taken  into  account,  the  mode 
by  which  Sixtus  amassed  his  treasure  is  no  longer  proble- 
matical.  The  sale  of  ofhces  is  computed  to  have  brought 
him  608,510  golden  scudi,  and  401,805  silver  scudi,  making 
tosether  nearly  a million  and  a half  of  silver  scudi ; but 
if  these  sales  of  places  had  before  caused  undue  pressure  on 
the  state,  from  their  involving,  as  we  have  shewn,  a share 
in  the  rights  of  government  under  plea  of  a loan,  which 
rights  were  most  rigorously  enforced  against  the  tax-payer, 
while  the  duties  of  these  offices  were  never  performed,  how 
"reatly  was  this  evil  now  augmented  ! Offices  were,  in  fact, 
consid-red  as  property  conferring  certain  rights,  rather  than 

as  an  Obligation  demanding  labour. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  an  extraordinary  increase  was 
made  by  Pope  Sixtus  in  the  number  of_  the  monti of  these 
he  founded  three  “ non  vacabili,”  and  eight  “ vacabili,”  more 
than  any  one  of  his  predecessors. 

The  monti  were  always  secured,  as  we  have  seen,  on  new 
taxes ; to  this  expedient  Sixtus  was  at  first  most  reluctant 
to  have  recourse,  but  he  could  devise  no  other.  When  he 
brought  forward  in  the  consistory  his  project  of  an  invesP 
ment  of  treasure  for  the  Church,  Cardinal  barnese  opposed 
the  idea,  observing  that  his  grandfather  Paul^  III  had 
thought  of  this  plan,  but  had  resigned  k on  perceiving  that 
it  could  not  be  accomplished  without  imposing  new  taxes. 
The  pope  turned  on  him  fiercely ; the  intimation  that  a 
previous  pontiff  had  been  wiser  than  himself  put  him  m 
a fury.  “That,”  he  retorted,  “was  because  there  were 
certain  great  spendthrifts  under  Paul  III,  who  by  the 
blessing  of  God  are  not  permitted  to  exist  in  our  times. 
Farnese  reddened  and  made  no  reply,^  but  the  result  shewed 
that  he  was  right. 


1 Cakulation  of  the  Roman  Finances  under  Clement  VIIT,  in  a 

detailed  MS.  in  the  Barberini  library,  Rome.  , 

2 Memorie  del  ponteficato  di  S;sto_V.  Mutatosi  per  tanto  nel 

volto  mentre  Farnese  parlava,  irato  piu  tosto  che  grave  gli  risp 
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In  the  year  1587,  Sixtus  would  no  longcr  endure  re- 
straint  from  considerations  of  this  kind : he  laid  heavy 
imposts  Oll  the  most  indispensable  articles  of  daily  use, 
such  as  firewood,  and  the  wine  sold  by  retail  in  the  wine- 
shops  of  the  city,  as  also  on  the  most  toilsome  occupations, 
that  of  towing  barges  up  the  Tiber  by  means  of  buffaloes  or 
horses,  for  example : with  the  money  thus  gained  he  estab- 
lished  monti.  He  debased  the  coinage,  and  a small  money- 
changing  trade  having  arisen  from  this  fact,  he  turned  even 
that  circumstance  to  account,  by  selling  permission  to  those 
who  stationed  themselves  at  the  corners  of  the  sireets  with 
a view  to  such  trafhcd  His  attachment  to  the  March  did 
not  prevent  him  from  burdening  the  trade  of  Ancona  by  a 
duly  of  two  per  cent.  on  her  imports.  Even  the  manufac- 
tures,  which  were  but  just  commencing  their  exislence,  he 
compelled  to  afford  him  at  least  an  indirect  advantageA  In 
these  and  similar  operations  his  principal  adviser  was  one 
Lopez,  a Portuguese  Jew,  who  had  fled  his  country  from 
fear  of  the  Inquisition,  and  having  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  datary  and  of  Donna  Camilla,  at  length  obtained  that 
of  the  pontiff  himself.  The  mode  in  which  Cardinal  Farnese 
had  been  silenced,  rendered  the  whole  College  very  cautious 

Non  e maraviglia,  Monsignore,  che  a tempo  di  voslro  avo  non  si  potesse 
meliere  in  opera  il  disegno  di  far  tesoro  per  la  chiesa  con  renlrate  e 
proventi  ordinarii,  perche  vi  erano  di  molti  e grandi  scialaquatori  (a 
very  favourite  word  of  his),  i quali  non  sono  Dio  gralia  a tempi  nostri  : 
notando  amaramente  la  moltitudine  di  figli  e figlie  e nepoti  d’ogni  Sorte 
di  questo  pontetice.  Arrossi  alquanlo  a quel  dire  Farnese  e tacque.” 
[He  remaiked  bitterly  on  the  multitude  of  sons,  daughlers,  and 
nephews  of  all  kinds  surrounding  Paul  III,  At  all  this  Farnese 
coloured  somewhat,  and  remained  silent.] 

* For  an  old  Giulio,  besides  ten  bajocchi  of  the  coin  of  Sixtus,  a 
premium  of  from  four  to  six  quatrini  was  demanded. 

* A good  example  of  his  administration.  See  the  same  memoirs  : 
“ Ordinö  non  si  vendesse  seta  o sciolta  a lessuta  in  drappi  ne  lana  o 
panni  se  non  approbati  da  officiali  creati  a tal  cffctto,  ne  si  estraessero 
senza  licenza  degli  stessi  : inventione  utile  contro  alle  fraudi,  ma  molto 
piu  in  pro  della  camera,  perche  pagandosi  i segni  e le  licenze  se 
n’imborsava  gran  danaro  dal  pontefice.”  [Ile  cnacted  that  no  silk  or 
w'ool,  raw  or  woven,  should  be  .sold  without  permission  from  officers 
appointed  by  him,  nor  come  into  the  market  without  their  license  : 
this  prevented  fraud  ; but,  better  still,  it  aidcd  the  treasury,  becau.se 
the  fees  on  licenses  and  stamps  brought  large  sums  to  the  purse  of  the 
pontiff.]  This  was  but  little  likcly  to  promote  the  welfarc  of  trade. 
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in  their  Opposition  of  the  pope ; when  the  wine-tax  just  re- 
ferred  to  \vas  discussed  in  the  consistory,  Albano  of  Bergamo 
remarked,  “ Whatever  pleases  your  holiness,  I approve ; but 
should  this  impost  displease  your  holiness,  I shall  approve 
still  more,” 

By  all  these  means  so  many  new  sources  of  income  were 
rendered  available,  that  the  pontiff  was  enabled  to  take  up 
a loan  of  two  and  a half  million  scudi  (or>,  to  be  exact, 
2,424,725),  and  pay  interest  thereon. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  this  System  of 
finance  there  is  something  exceedingly  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. 

The  country  was  most  oppressively  burdened  by  these 
taxes  and  by  the  multitude  of  places.  Of  the  latter  the 
salaries  were  made  to  depend  on  perquisites  and  fees,  which 
must  of  necessity  embarrass  the  course  of  justice  and  the 
administration.  The  taxes  were  imposed  on  the  trade  of 
the  country,  Wholesale  and  retail,  and  could  not  but  seri- 
ously  impair  its  activity.  And  to  what  end  was  all  this 
suffering  inflicted  ? 

If  we  add  the  proceeds  of  the  monti  to  those  of  the 
Offices,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  sum  thus  produced  to 
the  Camera  was  about  equal  to  the  treasure  shut  up  by 
Sixtus  in  tbe  castle  of  St.  Angelo, — four  and  a half  million 
scudi,  and  very  little  more.  All  the  undertakings  for  which 
this  pope  has  been  so  highly  praised  might  very  well  have 
been  accomplished  with  the  amount  of  his  savings. 

To  collect  and  hoard  superfluous  revenues  is  a proceed- 
ing  sufficiently  intelligible  : to  raise  a loan  for  some  present 
necessity  is  also  easily  comprehended,  and  in  the  course  of 
thingsj  but  to  borrow  money  and  impose  heavy  imposts, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  locking  up  the  proceeds  in  a 
fortress,  as  a treasure  for  some  future  contingency,  this  is 
altogether  foreign  to  the  general  practice  of  governments. 
Such  was  nevertheless  the  process  which  has  gained  the 
admiration  of  the  world  for  the  government  of  Sixtus  V. 

There  was  doubtless  much  tyranny  and  many  unpopulär 
characteristics  in  the  administration  of  Gregory  XIII.  The 
reaction  of  these  was  most  pernicious ; but  I am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  if  he  had  succeeded  in  rendering  the  papal 
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treasury  independent  of  new  loans  and  imposts  for  the  future, 
the  result  would  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  Roman 
States,  and  would  probably  have  rendered  their  progress 
much  more  prosperous. 

But  the  energy  required  to  carry  his  views  into  all  their 
consequences,  was  not  fiilly  possessed  by  Gregory ; it  was 
more  especially  wanting  in  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

This  practical  force  it  was,  this  povver  of  executing  what 
he  willed,  that  characterized  Sixtus  V.  His  accumulation 
of  treasure  by  means  of  loans,  imposts,  and  venal  ofifices, 
did  but  add  bürden  to  bürden ; nor  shall  we  fail  to  perceive 
the  consequence,  but  the  world  was  dazzled  by  his  success, 
which,  for  the  moment,  did  certainly  give  the  papal  see 
increased  importanpe.  For  the  States  surrounding  those  of 
the  Church  were  in  most  cases  always  pressed  for  money, 
and  the  possession  of  wealth  inspiring  the  pontilfs  with  a 
more  perfect  contidence  in  themselves,  procured  for  them  a 
more  influential  position  in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbours. 

This  mode  of  administering  the  state  was  indeed  an 
essential  part  of  the  Catholic  System  of  those  times.  Gather- 
ing all  the  financial  strength  of  the  realm  into  the  hands  of 
the  ecclesiastical  chief,  it  first  rendered  him  the  complete 
and  exclusive  organ  of  spiritual  influence.  For  to  what 
purpose  could  all  this  treasure  be  applied,  if  not  to  the 
defence  and  extension  of  the  Catholic  faith  ? 

And  in  projects  having  these  ends  in  view  did  Sixtus 
live,  move,  and  have  his  being,  His  enterprises  were  some- 
times  directed  against  the  East  and  the  Turks,  but  more 
frequently  against  the  West  and  the  Protestants.  Betw^een 
these  two  confessions,  the  Catholic  and  Protestant,  a w’ar 
broke  out,  in  w'hich  the  pontiffs  took  most  earnest  part  and 
interest. 

This  w'ar  w^e  shall  treat  of  in  the  following  book  : for 
the  present  let  us  direct  our  attention  a little  longer  to 
Rome,  wFich  now  made  her  influence  once  more  feit  by 
the  whole  world. 
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8.  THE  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  OF  SIXTUS  V 

Even  in  her  external  form,  the  city  now  assumed  for  the 
third  time  the  aspect  of  Capital  of  the  world. 

Ihe  splendour  and  extent  of  ancient  Rome  are  familiär 
to  all ; its  ruins  and  its  history  have  alike  contributed  to 
bring  it  clearly  before  our  eyes  : these  have  been  zealously 
explored,  nor  would  the  Rome  of  the  middle  ages  less  richly 
repay  our  diligence.  This  too  was  a noble  city.  The  majesty 
of  her  basilicas,  the  divine  worship  ever  proceeding  in  her 
grottoes  and  catacombs,  the  patriarchal  temples  of  her  pon- 
tilfs,  preserving  as  they  did  the  most  revered  monuments 
of  early  Christianity,  all  aided  to  render  her  august  and 
imposing.  The  palace  of  the  Caesars^  still  magnificent, 
and  then  possessed  by  the  German  kings,  with  the  many 
fortresses  erected  by  independent  races,  as  if  in  defiance 
of  those  numerous  povvers  by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
added  further  to  the  interest  awakened. 

But  during  the  absence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  this 
Rome  of  the  middle  ages  had  fallen  into  decay,  equally  with 
the  long-ruined  Rome  of  antiquity. 

In  the  year  1443,  when  Eugenius  IV  returned  to  Rome, 
the  city  was  become  a mere  dwelling  of  herdsmen ; her  in- 
habitants  were  in  no  way  distinguished  from  the  peasants 
and  shepherds  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  hills  had 
been  long  abandoned,  and  the  dwellings  were  gathered 
together  in  the  levels  along  the  windings  of  the  Tiber : no 
pavements  were  found  in  the  narrow  streets,  and  these  were 
darkened  by  projecting  balconies  and  by  the  buttresses  that 
served  to  prop  one  house  against  another.  Cattle  wandered 
about  as  in  a village.  From  San  Silvestro  to  the  Porta  del 
Popolo  all  was  garden  and  marsh,  the  resort  of  wild-ducks. 
The  very  memory  of  antiquity  was  fast  sinking ; the  capitol 
had  become  “ the  hill  of  goats,”  the  Forum  Romanum  was 
“the  cow’s  field.”  To  the  few  monuments  yet  remaining 
the  people  attached  the  most  absurd  legends.  The  church 
of  St.  Peter  was  on  the  point  of  falling  to  pieces. 

When  Nicholas  at  length  regained  the  allegiance  of  all 
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Christendom,  and  had  become  enrirhed  by  the  ofiferings  of 
those  pilgrims  who  had  flocked  to  Rome  for  the  jubilee,  he 
determined  to  adorn  the  city  with  buildings  that  should 
compel  all  to  acknovvledge  her  as  the  Capital  of  the 
World. 

To  effect  this  was,  however,  no  work  for  the  life  of  one 
man ; the  popes  succeeding  him  also  laboured  at  it  for 
centuries. 

Their  exertions  are  sufficiently  described  by  their  re- 
spective  biographers,  and  I do  not  repeat  the  details;  the 
most  effective  and  remarkable  laboiirers,  not  as  to  the  con- 
sequences  only,  but  also  as  to  the  contrasts  they  presented, 
were  Julius  II  and  that  Sixtus  whose  pontificate  we  are  now 
considering. 

When  Sixtus  IV  had  built  the  simple  but  substantial 
bridge  of  travertine  which  bears  his  name,  thus  forming  a 
more  convenient  communication  between  the  two  shores  of 
the  Tiber,  the  inhabitants  began  to  build  on  either  bank 
with  considerable  activity.  The  lower  city,  which  had  now 
withdrawn  to  these  banks  of  the  river,  was  entirely  restored 
under  Julius  II.  Not  content  with  his  enterprise  of  St. 
Peter  s church  on  the  Southern  side,  which  was  rising  in 
great  majesty  under  his  direction,  Julius  also  restored  the 
palace  of  the  Vatican,  and  across  the  declivity  that  separated 
the  old  buildings  from  the  villa  of  Innocent  VIII,  called 
the  Belvedere,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Loggie,  one  of 
the  most  admirably  conceived  works  in  existence.  At  no 
gteat  distance  from  these  erections,  his  kinsmen  of  the 
Riario  family,  and  his  treasurer,  Agostino  Chigi,  were  all 
building  palaces  of  great  beauty,  each  in  emulation  of  the 
other.  Of  these,  that  of  Chigi,  the  Farnesina,  is  unquestion- 
ably  the  finest,  admirable  for  the  perfection  of  its  plan  and 
the  grace  of  its  construction,  but  most  of  all  for  the  rieh 
decorations  it  received  from  the  hand  of  Raphael.  To  the 
north  of  the  1 iber,  Julius  also  displayed  his  munificence  by 
completing  the  Cancellaria  with  its  fine  court  (cortile),  which 
from  the  purity  and  harmony  of  its  proportions  is  considered 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  d he  example  he  gave  was 
eagerly  followed  by  his  cardinals  and  nobles;  amo'iig  them 
Farnese,  the  magnificent  entrance  of  whose  palace  l.as 
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gained  it  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  perfect  in  Rome; 
and  Francesco  del  Rio^  who  boasted  of  bis  house  that  “ it 
should  last  tili  a tortoise  had  completed  the  tour  of  the 
globe.”  The  Medici  meanwhile  filled  their  dwelling  with  the 
most  varied  treasures  of  art  and  literature  ; while  the  Orsini 
adorned  their  palace  on  the  Campofiore  with  painting  and 
sculpture  both  within  and  withoutd  The  remains  of  that 
magnificent  period,  when  the  noble  works  of  antiquity  were 
so  boldly  rivalled,  do  not  receive  all  the  attention  they 
merit,  from  the  stranger  who  passes  them  in  his  walks  around 
the  Campofiore  and  across  the  Piazza  Farnese.  The  genius, 
emulation,  and  fertility  of  spirit  characterizing  this  bright 
epoch,  produced  a general  prosperity  in  the  city.  In 
Proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  people,  buildings  were 
erected  on  the  Campo  Marzo,  and  around  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus.  These  were  further  extended  under  Leo  X.. 
Julius  had  previously  constructed  the  Lungara  on  the 
Southern  shore,  and  opposite  to  the  Strada  Giulia  on  the 
northern  bank.  The  inscription  still  remains  wherein 
the  conservators  boast  that  Julius  had  traced  out  and  given 
to  the  public  these  new  streets,  “ in  accordance  with  the 
majesty  of  his  newly-acquired  dominions.” 

The  plague  and  the  sack  of  the  city  occasioned  a large 
decrease  of  the  population  ; which  again  suffered  during  the 
troubles  under  Paul  IV.  It  did  not  recover  from  these 
injuries  until  some  time  after,  when  an  increase  of  the 
inhabitants  was  seen  to  accompany  the  return  of  the 
Catholic  World  to  its  allegiance. 

The  re-occupation  of  the  deserted  hills  had  been  con- 
templated  by  Pius  IV.  The  palace  of  the  Conservators  on 
the  Monte  Capitolino  was  founded  by  him  ; and  it  was  for 
the  same  pontiflf  that  Michael  Angelo  erected  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  de?U  Angeli,  on  the  Viminal,  from  the  rums 
of  the  baths  of  Diocletian.  The  Porta  Pia,  on  the  Quirinal, 
still  bears  his  name  and  inscription  U additions  were  made 
to  the  same  quarter  by  Gregory  XIII. 


’ See  Opusculum  de  Mirabilibii^  rovae  et  veteris  Urbis  Romae, 
editum  a Francisco  Albertino,  1515  , more  especially  the  second  part, 


De  nova  nrbe, 

^ Luigi  Contarini, 


Antichitä  di  Roma,  p.  76,  bestows  high  praise 
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But  these  were  all  vain  labours  only,  so  long  as  the  hills 
remained  destitute  of  water. 

And  here  it  was  that  Sixtus  V achieved  a well-merited 
glory.  He  has  distinguished  himself  from  all  other  pontift's, 
and  rivalled  the  ancient  Caesars,  by  supplying  the  city  with 
pure  streams  of  water,  brought  into  it  by  means  of  colossal 
aqueducts.  This  he  did,  as  he  teils  us  himself,  “ that  these 
hills,  adorned  in  early  Christian  times  with  basilicas,  re- 
nowned  for  the  salubrity  of  their  air,  the  pleasantness  of 
their  Situation,  and  the  beauty  of  their  prospects,  might 
again  become  inhabited  by  man.”  “ Therefore,”  he  adds, 
we  have  sutfered  ourselves  to  be  alarmed  by  no  difficulty, 
and  deterred  by  no  cost.”  He  did  in  fact  declare  to  the 
architects  from  the  commencement,  that  he  desired  to  pro- 
duce  a work  whose  magnificence  might  compete  with  the 
glories  of  imperial  Rome.  He  brought  the  Aqua  Martia 
from  the  Agro  Colonna,  a distance  of  two  and  twenty  miles, 
to  Rome ; and  this  in  defiance  of  all  obstacles,  carr)  ing  it 
partly  Underground  and  partly  on  lofty  arches.  How  great 
was  the  satisfaction  with  which  Sixtus  beheld  the  first  stream 
of  this  water  pouring  its  bright  wealth  into  his  own  vine- 
yard  (vigna) ; still  further  did  he  then  bear  it  onward  to 
Santa  Susanna,  on  the  Quirinal.  From  his  own  name  he 
called  it  the  “ Aqua  Felice,”  and  it  was  with  no  litile  self- 
complacency  that  he  placed  a statue  by  the  fountain,  repre- 
senting  Moses,  who  brings  water,  Streaming  from  the  rock, 
at  the  toiich  of  his  staff.^ 

Not  only  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  the  whole 
city,  drew  at  once  great  advantage  from  this  aqueduct. 
Twenty-seven  fountains  were  supplied  by  the  Aqua  Felice, 
which  gives  20,537  cubic  metres  of  water  every  twenty-four 
hours. 

From  this  time  building  on  the  hills  was  resumed  with 
great  activity,  which  Sixtus  further  stimulated  by  the  grant 

on  the  efforts  of  Pius  IV  : “ S’egli  viveva  ancora  4 anni,  Roma  sarebbe 
cl  edificii  un  altra  Roma,”  [Had  he  lived  four  years  longer,  Rome 
would  have  been  another  city  as  to  its  buildings.] 

Tasso  s Stanze  all  Acqua  Felice  di  Roma”  (Rime,  ii.  31 1) 
describe  how  the  water  at  first  flows  along  a gloomy  path,  and  then 
bursts  joyously  forth  to  the  light  of  day  to  look  on  Rome  as  Aucustus 
beheld  it.  “ 
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of  special  Privileges.  He  levelled  the  ground  about  the 
Trinitä  de’  Monti,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Steps 
descending  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  which  afford  the  most 
direct  line  of  communication  between  that  height  and  the 
lower  city.^  Along  the  summit  he  laid  out  the  Via  Felice 
and  the  Borgo  Felice,  opening  streets  that  even  to  our  day 
continue  to  be  the  great  thoroughfares  from  all  directions  to 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  It  was  his  purpose  to  connect  all 
the  other  basilicas  by  spacious  avenues  with  this  church, 
The  poets  boast  that  Rome  had  nearly  doubled  her  extent, 
and  was  again  resuming  her  old  abodes. 

These  nne  constructions  on  the  heights  were  not  the 
only  works  by  which  Sixtus  distinguished  himself  from 
earlier  popes.  His  designs  were,  in  some  respects,  directly 
opposed  to  the  purposes  and  ideas  of  his  predecessors. 

Under  Leo  X,  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  were  regarded 
with  a species  of  religious  veneration.  The  presence  of  a 
divine  genius  was  hailed  in  these  relics  with  rapturous 
delight ; with  a ready  ear  did  that  sovereign  listen  to  him 
who  exhorted  to  the  preservation  of  “all  that  yet  remains 
to  US  of  our  city ; that  ancient  mother  of  the  greatness  and 
renown  of  Italy.” 


^ Gualterius  : “ Ut  viam  a frequentioribus  urbis  locis  per  Pinciiim 
collem  ad  Exquilias  commode  strueret,  Pincium  ipsum  collem  ante 
sanctissimae  Trinitatis  templum  humiliorem  fecit  et  carpentis  rhedisque 
pervium  reddidit  scalasque  ad  templum  illud  ad  utroque  portae  latere 
commodas  perpulcrasque  ad  modum  e.xstruxit,  e quibus  jucundissimus 
in  totam  urbem  prospectus  est.” 

^ Extract  from  Casiiglione’s  well-known  letter  to  Leo  X.  Lettere 
di  Castiglione  ; Padova,  1796,  p.  149.  But  I can  find  no  intimation 
here  of  a plan  for  excavating  the  ancient  city  ; rather  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  the  preface  to  a description  of  Rome,  with  a plan,  reference 
being  frequently  made  both  to  the  plan  and  description,  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  works  of  Raphael  himself  were  to  be  introduced 
by  this  preface,  an  opinion  that  is  strengthened  by  the  similarity  of 
certain  expressions  in  this  letter  with  those  of  the  well-known  epigram 
on  the  death  of  Raphael  : “vedendo  quasi  il  cadavero  di  quella  nobil 
patria  cosi  miseramente  lacerato  “urbis  lacerum  ferro  igni  annisque 
cadaver  Ad  vitam  revocas,”  This  certainly  does  intimate  a restoration, 
but  in  idea  only,  in  a description,  not  more  ; an  opinion  not  essentially 
at  variance  with  those  before  expressed — it  is  rather  confirmatory  of 
them.  I think  we  may  conclude  that  the  work  with  which  Raphael 
occupied  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  far  advanced,  since  a dedicatioa 
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Distant  as  earth  from  heaven  were  all  the  ideas  of  Sixtus 
from  these  modes  of  view  and  feeling ; for  the  beauties  of 
antiqiiity,  this  Franciscan  had  neither  comprehension  nor 
sympathy.  The  Septizonium  of  Severus,  a most  extra- 
ordinary  work,  could  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes,  though 
surviving  the  storms  of  so  many  centuries.  He  demolished 
it  entirely,  and  carried  off  a part  of  its  columns  for  the  church 
of  St.  Peter His  rage  for  destruction  seemed  equal  to  his 
zeal  in  building,  and  great  fears  were  entertained  that  he 
would  go  beyond  all  bounds  of  moderation  in  both.  Let 
US  hear  what  Cardinal  Santa  Severina  relates  as  to  this 
matter — were  it  not  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  we 
should  find  it  incredible  : “ When  it  was  perceived,”  he  teils 
US,  “ that  the  pope  seemed  resolving  on  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  Roman  antiquities,  there  came  to  me  one  day  a 
number  of  the  Roman  nobles,  who  entreated  me  to  dissuade 
his  holiness  with  all  my  power  from  so  extravagant  a design.” 
They  addressed  their  petition  to  that  Cardinal,  who  was  then, 
without  doubt,  himself  considered  as  a confirmed  zealot. 
Cardinal  Colonna  united  his  prayers  to  theirs.  The  pope 
replied,  that  he  would  “ clear  away  the  ugly  antiquities,” 
but  would  restore  all  others  that  required  restoration.  And 
now  for  an  instance  of  those  he  found  “ ugly.”  The  tomb 
of  Cecilia  Metella,  which  was  even  then  one  of  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  the  republican  times,  and  a monument  of 
admirable  sublimity, — this  it  was  among  his  purposes  to 
destroy ! How  much  may  not  have  perished  beneath  his  hand ! 

He  could  not  persuade  himself  to  endure  the  Laocoon 
and  the  Apollo  Belvedere  in  the  Vatican  without  great 
difficulty,  and  would  not  suffer  the  ancient  statues  with 
which  the  Roman  citizens  had  enriched  the  Capitol  to 
retain  their  places.  He  threatened  to  destroy  the  Cajjitol 
itself  if  they  were  not  removed.  These  were  a Jupiter 

of  it  was  already  composed  in  his  nanie.  What  a name  to  add  to  the 
number  of  astyographers  ! These  papers,  with  the  plan,  may  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Fulvius,  who  probably  took  an  active  part  in 
the  researches. 

^ Gualterius  : “ Praecipue  Severi  Septizonii,  quod  incredibili  Ro- 
manorurn  dolore  demoliendum  curavit,  columnis  marmoribusque  usus 
est,  passimque  per  urbem  caveae  videbantur,  unde  lapides  omnis  generis 
dfodiebantur.” 
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Tonans  between  Apollo  and  Minerva;  the  tvvo  first-named 
were  in  fact  removed,  and  the  Minerva  was  permitted  to 
remain  only  because  Sixtus  had  contrived  to  invest  her  with 
the  character  of  Romed  and  Rome  christianized,  by  taking 
the  spear  of  the  goddess  from  her  hand  and  replacing  it  with 
a gigantic  cross. 

The  columns  of  Trajan  and  of  Antonine  he  restored  in 
the  same  spirit,  removing  the  urn  which  was  believed  to 
contain  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  from  the  former,  which  he 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  The  column  of  Antonine  was  in 
like  manner  assigned  to  St.  Peter,  and  from  that  time  the 
statues  of  the  two  apostles  have  stood  confronting  each 
other  on  that  airy  elevation,  overlooking  the  dwellings  of 
men.  The  pontiff  thought  that  he  had  thus  secured  a 
triumph  for  Christianity  over  paganism.^ 

He  had  set  his  heart  on  erecting  the  obelisk  before  St. 
Peter’s,  principally  because  “ he  desired  to  see  the  monu- 
ments  of  unbelief  subjected  to  the  cross  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  Christians  had  formerly  suffered  the  bitter  death 
of  crucifixion.”  ^ 

This  was  indeed  a magnificent  design,  but  his  mode  of 
conducting  it  was  highly  characteristic,  evincing  a singulär 
mixture  of  despotism,  grandeur,  pomp,  and  bigotry. 

He  threatened  to  punish  the  architect,  Domenico  Fon- 
tana, who  had  worked  his  way  up  under  his  own  eyes  from 
the  condition  of  a mason’s  apprentice,  should  the  enterprise 
fail,  or  the  obelisk  sustain  injury. 

The  task  was  one  of  exceeding  difficulty ; to  lift  this 
monument  from  its  base  near  the  sacristy  of  the  old  church 
of  St.  Peter,  lower  it  to  a horizontal  position,  remove  it  to 
the  place  assigned,  and  fix  it  on  a new  basis. 

The  work  was  undertaken  with  a consciousness  in  those 
concerned,  that  their  enterprise  was  one  which  would  be 

* Passage  from  the  life  of  Sixtus  V,  ipsius  manu  emendata,  given  in 
Bunsen’s  Beschreibung  von  Rom,  i.  p.  702. 

2 This  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  J.  P.  Maffei,  among  others,— 
Historiarum  ab  excessu  Gregorii  XIII,  lib.  i.  p.  5- 

® Vita  Sixti  V,  i.  m.  e.  : “Ut  ubi  grassatum  olim  suppliciis  in 
Christianos  et  passim  fixae  cruces,  in  quas  innoxia  natio  sublata 
teterrimis  cruciatibus  necaretur,  ibi  supposita  cruci,  et  in  crucis  versa 
honorem  cultumque  ipsa  imi^ietatis  monumenta  ccrnerentur.  ” 
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famed  throughoiit  all  ages.  The  men  employed,  nine 
hundred  in  number,  began  by  hearing  mass,  confessing  and 
receiving  the  sacrament.  They  then  entered  the  inclosure 
set  apart  for  their  labours,  the  master  placing  himself  on  a 
raised  platform.  The  obelisk  was  protected  by  straw  mats 
and  a casing  of  planks  firmly  secured  by  strong  iron  bands. 
The  monstrous  machine  which  was  to  upheave  it  with  thick 
ropes  was  set  in  motion  by  thirty-five  windlasses,  each 
worked  by  two  horses  and  ten  men.  When  all  \^as  ready, 
the  Signal  was  given  by  sound  of  trumpet.  The  first  turn 
proved  the  efficacy  of  the  means  employed.  The  obelisk 
was  lifted  from  the  base  on  which  it  had  rested  during  fifteen 
hundred  years.  At  the  twelfth  turn  it  had  risen  two  palms 
and  three  quarters,  where  it  was  held  fast.  The  architect 
sawthe  ponderous  mass  (weighing,  with  its  protections,  more 
than  a million  Roman  pounds)  in  his  power.  This  took 
place,  as  was  carefully  recorded,  on  the  3oth  of  April,  1586, 
at  the  twentieth  hour  (about  three  in  the  afternoon).  A 
Salute  was  fired  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  All  the  bells 
of  the  city  pealed  forth,  and  the  workmen  carried  their 
master  round  the  inclosure  in  trinmph,  iittering  joyous  and 
reiterated  acclamations. 

Seven  days  were  sufifered  to  elapse,  when  the  obelisk 
was  lowered  to  the  desired  level  with  similar  skill.  It  was 
then  conveyed  on  rollers  to  its  new  destination ; but  it  was 
not  tili  the  hot  months  had  passed  that  they  ventured  to 
attempt  the  re-erection. 

The  day  chosen  by  Sixtus  for  this  undertaking  was  the 
loth  of  September,  a Wednesday  (which  he  had  always 
found  to  be  a fortunate  day),  and  that  immediately  preced- 
ing  the  festival  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  to  which  the 
obelisk  was  to  be  dedicated.  The  workmen  again  com- 
menced  their  labours  by  commending  themselves  to  God, 
all  falling  on  their  knees  as  they  entered  the  inclosure! 
Fontana,  in  making  his  arrangements,  had  profited  by  the 
description  given  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus  of  the  last  raising 
of  an  obelisk ; he  was,  besides,  provided  with  a force  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  horses.  It  was  considered  peculiarly 
fortunate  that  the  sky  chanced  to  be  clouded  that  day  : all 
succeeded  perfectly.  The  obelisk  was  moved  by  three 
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great  efforts,  and  an  hour  before  sunset  it  was  seen  to  sink 
upon  ils  pedestal.  formed  by  the  backs  of  four  bronze  lions 
that  seem  to  support  it.  The  exulting  cries  of  the  people 
filled  the  air,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  pontiff  was  com- 
plete.  This  work,  which  so  many  of  his  predecessors  had 
desired  to  perform,  and  which  so  many  writers  had  recom- 
mended,  he  had  now  accomplished.  He  notes  in  his  diary 
that  he  hasachieved  the  most  difficult  enterprise  conceivable 
by  the  mind  of  man.  He  struck  medals  in  commemoration 
of  this  event,  received  poems  of  congratulation  in  every 
lano^uaofe,  and  sent  ofificial  announcements  of  his  success  to 
foreign  powers.^ 

The  inscription  he  affixed  is  strangely  worded  ; he  boasts 
of  having  wrested  the  monument  from  the  emperors  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  to  consecrate  it  to  the  hoiy  cross ; and  a cross 
was  erected  on  the  obelisk,  a piece  of  the  supposed  true 
cross  being  inclosed  within  it.  This  proceeding  is  an  elo- 
quent expression  of  his  whole  mode  of  thought.  The  very 
monuments  of  paganism  were  to  be  made  ministers  to  the 
glory  of  the  cross. 

Sixtus  devoted  himself  with  his  whole  spirit  to  his  archi- 
tectural  undertakings.  A herd-boy,  brought  up  among  fields 
and  gardens,  for  him  the  city  had  peculiar  attractions.  He 
would  not  hear  mention  of  a villa  residence  ; his  best  pleasure, 
as  he  declares  himself,  was  “ to  see  many  roofs.”  He  doubt- 
less  meant  that  his  highest  satisfaction  was  derived  from  the 
progress  of  his  buildings. 

Many  thousand  hands  were  kept  constant’y  employed, 
nor  did  any  difficulty  deter  him  from  his  purpose. 

* The  despatches  of  Gritti  of  May  3 and  10,  July  12,  and  Oct.  i r, 
allude  to  this  elevation  of  the  obelisk.  J he  effect  is  well  described  in 
the  Vita  Sixti  V,  ipsius  manu  emendata:  “Tenuitque  universae  civitatis 
oculos  novae  et  post  1500  amplius  annos  relatae  rei  spectaculo,  cum  aut 
sedibus  suis  avulsam  tolleret  molem,  uno  tempore  et  duodenis  vectibus 
impulsam  et  quinis  tricenis  ergatis,  quas  equi  bini  homines  dem 
agebant,  in  sublime  elatam,  aut  cum  suspensam  inde  sensim  deponeret 
extenderetque  humi  junctis  trabibus  atque  ex  his  ingenti  composita 
traha,  quae  jacentem  exciperet,  aut  cum  suppositis^  cylindris  (sunt  hae 
lifTneae  columnae  leretes  et  volubiles)  quaternis  ergatis  protracta  paulatim 
per  editum  et  ad  altitudinem  basis,  cui  imponenda  erat,  excitatum 
aggerem  atque  undique  egregie  munitum  incederet,  denique  cum  iterum 
erccta  iibrataque  suis  reposita  sedibus  est.” 
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The  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s  was  still  wanting,  and  the 
architects  required  ten  years  for  its  completion.  Sixtus  v.-as 
willing  to  give  the  money^  but  he  also  desired  to  gratify  his 
eyes  by  the  completed  building.  He  set  six  hundred  men 
to  work,  allowing  no  intermission  even  at  night.  In  twenty- 
tvvo  months  the  whole  was  finished,  the  leaden  covering  to 
the  roof  alone  excepted ; this  he  did  not  live  to  see. 

The  arbitrary  and  impetuous  character  of  the  pontiff  was 
manifest  even  in  labours  of  this  kind.  He  demolished  with- 
out  remorse  the  remains  of  the  papal  patriarchium,  which 
were  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  were  singularly  in- 
teresting.  These  antiquities  were  connected  with  the  dignity 
of  his  own  office,  but  he  destroyed  them  nevertheless  to 
erect  his  palace  of  the  Lateran  on  their  site ; a building  not 
at  all  wanted,  and  which  excites  a very  equivocal  interest, 
solely  as  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  uniform 
regularity  of  modern  architecture. 

How  complete  was  the  revolution  which  then  took  place 
in  the  relations  of  the  age  to  antiquity  ! As  in  former  times 
men  emulated  the  ancients,  so  did  they  now  ; but  their  earlier 
efforts  were  directed  towards  an  approach  to  their  beauty 
and  grace  of  form;  now  they  sought  only  to  vie  with,  or 
exceed  them,  in  extent  and  magnitude.  Formerly  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  antique  spirit  was  reverenced  in 
however  trifling  a monument ; now  the  disposition  seemed 
rather  to  destroy  these  traces.  One  sole  idea  held  pre- 
dominance  among  the  men  of  this  day  ; they  would  ackno^\  - 
ledge  no  other.  It  was  the  same  that  had  gained  ascendancy 
in  the  Church, — the  same  that  had  succeeded  in  making  the 
State  a mere  instrument  of  the  Church.  This  ruling  idea  of 
modern  Catholicism  had  penetrated  throughout  the  being  of 
society,  and  pervaded  its  most  diversified  institutions. 
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9.  GENERAL  CHANGE  IN  THE  INTELLECTUAL 
TENDENCY  OF  THE  AGE 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  pope  alone  was  subjected 
to  the  dominion  of  the  spirit  we  have  seen  to  prevail ; towards 
the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  Century,  a tendency  became  obvious 
in  every  manifestation  of  intellect  directly  opposed  to  that 
which  had  marked  i's  commencement. 

Highly  significant  of  this  change  is  the  fact  that  the 
study  of  the  ancients,  which  in  the  first  part  of  the  Century 
had  been  a primary  condition  to  all  knowledge,  had  now 
greatly  declined.  Another  Aldus  Manutius  had  indeed 
appeared  in  Rome,  and  was  professor  of  eloquence  ; but 
neither  for  his  Greek  nor  Latin  did  he  find  admirers.  At 
the  hour  of  his  lectures  he  might  be  seen  pacing  up  and 
down  before  the  portal  of  the  university  with  one  or  two 
hearers,  the  only  persons  in  whom  he  found  congeniality  of 
Sentiment  or  pursuit.  How  rapid  a progress  was  made  by 
the  study  of  Greek  in  the  early  part  of  this  Century  ! yet 
there  did  not  exist  at  its  conclusion  one  single  Hellenist  of 
reputation  in  all  Italy. 

Not  that  I would  assert  this  change  to  be  altogether 
symptomatic  of  decline ; it  was  in  a certain  sense  connected 
with  the  necessary  progress  of  Science  and  literature. 

For  if  in  earlier  times  all  Science  had  been  immediately 
derived  from  the  ancients,  this  was  now  no  longer  possible. 
How  enormous  was  the  mass  of  knowledge  brought  together 
by  Ulisse  Aldrovandi,  for  example,  during  the  labours  of 
his  long  life  and  extensive  travels,  in  comparison  with  any 
thing  that  could  be  possessed  by  the  ancients  ! In  the  con- 
struction  of  his  museum  he  had  laboured  to  produce  com- 
pleteness,  and  wherever  the  natural  object  was  unattainable, 
had  supplied  its  place  by  drawings,  carefully  appending  to 
each  specimen  an  elaborate  description.  How  far,  too,  had 
the  knowledge  of  geography  extended  beyond  what  had  even 
been  imagined  by  those  best  informed  in  the  ancient  world  ! 
A more  profound  and  searching  spirit  of  investigation  had 
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arisen  ; mathematicians  had  in  earlier  days  sought  only  to 
fill  Up  the  chasms  left  by  the  ancients ; as,  for  example,  Com- 
mandin,  vvho,  believing  he  had  discovered  that  Archimedes 
had  either  read  or  written  some  treatise  on  gravitation^  which 
was  afterwards  lost,  was  led  by  this  supposition  himself  to 
investigate  the  subject.  But  by  this  very  process  men  weie 
conducted  to  more  extensive  observations  ; even  while  seek- 
ing  to  pursue  the  light  offered  by  the  ancients,  the  mind  of 
the  Student  became  freed  from  their  tutelage.  Discoveries 
were  made  that  led  beyond  the  circle  prescribed  by  them, 
and  these  again  opened  new  paths  to  further  inquiries. 

More  especially  did  the  study  of  nature  attract  zealous 
and  self-relying  students.  For  a moment  men  wavered 
between  an  acquiescence  in  the  mysteries  attributed  to 
natural  phenomena  and  the  bold  deep-searching  examination 
of  those  phenomena ; but  the  love  of  Science  soon  prevailed. 
An  attempt  was  already  made  to  produce  a rational  Classifi- 
cation of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  Padua,  the  Science  of 
anatomy  was  zealously  pursued;  and  a professor  of  that 
university  was  called  “ the  Columbus  of  the  human  body.” 
Inquirers  marched  boldly  forward  in  all  directions,  and 
knowledge  was  no  longer  restricted  to  the  works  of  the 
ancients. 

It  followed,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  as  a matter  of  course, 
that  antiquity,  being  no  longer  studied  with  so  exclusive  an 
attention,  as  regarded  the  subject,  could  no  longer  exert  its 
earlier  influence  with  reference  to  form. 

Writers  of  learned  works  began  now  to  think  principally 
of  accumulating  material.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Century, 
Cortesius  had  embodied  the  essence  of  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophy,  in  spite  of  the  intractable  nature  of  his  subject,  in  a 
well-written  classical  work,  full  of  wit  and  spirit.  But  at  this 
time,  the  subject  of  mythology,  well  calculated  to  call  forth 
and  to  repay  the  most  genial  and  imaginative  treatment,  was 
handled  by  Natale  Conti  in  a dull  and  uninviting  quarto. 
This  author  also  wrote  a history  composed  almost  entirely 
of  sentences  quoted  directly  from  the  ancients,  the  passages 
whence  he  has  borrowed  being  cited ; but  he  does  not  pos- 
sess one  qualification  for  giving  a genuine  description ; a 
miere  heaping  together  of  the  bare  facts  seemed  sufficient  for 
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bis  contemporaries.  We  may  safely  affirm  thata  work  like 
the  Annals  of  Baronius,  so  entirely  destitute  of  form,— written 
in  Latin,  yet  without  one  trace  of  beauty  or  elegance,  even 
in  detacbed  pbrases, — could  not  bave  been  tbougbt  of  at  tbe 
commencement  of  tbe  Century. 

Nor  was  tbis  departure  from  tbe  track  of  tbe  ancients,  in 
Science,  in  form,  and  in  expression,  tbe  only  cbange ; otbers 
took  place  in  all  tbe  social  babits  of  tbe  nation  ; cbanges 
by  wbicb  an  incalculable  infiuence  was  exercised  botb  on 
literature  and  art. 

Republican  and  independent  Italy,  on  wbose  peculiar 
circumstances  tbe  early  development  of  ber  people,  in- 
tellectual  and  social,  bad  depended,  was  now  no  more ; all 
tbe  freedom  and  simplicity  of  intercourse  proper  to  tbe 
earlier  days  bad  departed.  It  is  wortby  of  note  tbat  titles 
came  into  use  at  tbis  time.  As  early  as  tbe  year  1520,  it 
was  remarked  witb  disgust,  tbat  all  desired  to  be  called 
“ Sir  : ” tbis  was  attributed  to  tbe  infiuence  of  tbe  Spaniards. 
Ab  out  tbe  year  155*^?  tbe  old  forms  of  address,  so  noble  in 
tbeir  simplicity,  were  encumbered,  wbetber  in  speecb  or 
writing,  by  ponderous  epitbets  of  bonour  j at  tbe  end  of  tbe 
Century  duke  and  marquis  were  titles  prevailing  everywbere  ; 
all  wisbed  to  possess  tbem,  every  man  would  fain  be 
“ Excel! ency.”  Nor  are  we  permitted  to  consider  tbis  a 
mere  trifie  ; even  in  tbe  present  day,  wben  tbis  System  of 
titles  is  become  old  and  familiär,  tbey  still  bave  tbeir  effect , 
bow  mucb  more  tben  wben  all  were  new  ? In  every  otber 
respect  also,  society  became  more  rigid,  stiff,  and  exclusive ; 
tbe  cbeerful  easy  tone  of  manner,  tbe  frank  intercourse  of 

earlier  times  were  gone  for  ever. 

Be  tbe  cause  of  tbis  wbat  it  may,— perbaps  a cbange 
incident  to  tbe  nature  of  tbe  buman  mmd,— tbus  mucb  is 
manifest,  tbat  so  early  as  tbe  middle  of  tbe  Century  a different 
spirit  pervaded  all  productions  ; new  wants  were  making 
tbemselves  feit  in  tbe  external  forms,  as  m tbe  living  essence 

of  society.  . ...  1 ^ ^ 

We  find  evidence  of  tbis  cbange  m many  stnking  pheno- 

mena,  and  perbaps  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  is  tbe  re- 
modelling  of  Bojardo’s  Orlando  Innamorato,  by  Berni.  it  is 
tbe  same  work,  and  yet  altogetber  different ; all  the  freshness 
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and  charm  of  the  original  have  disappeared.  On  a more 
rigid  examination,  we  shall  find  that  Berni  has  invariably 
displaced  the  individual  to  Substitute  the  universal ; he  has 
obliterated  the  unfettered  expression  of  a lovely  and  most 
vivid  nature,  for  the  conventional  decorums  then  and  now 
demanded  by  Italian  manners.^  His  success  was  perfect, 
the  manufacture  he  presented  was  received  with  incredible 
approbation,  and  entirely  superseded  the  original  poem. 
How  rapidly  too,  for  it  was  not  yet  fifty  years  since  Bojardo 
had  first  published  his  work  ! 

This  essential  change,  this  Infusion  of  a different  spirit, 
may  be  traced  through  most  of  the  productions  of  that 
period. 

If  the  longer  poems  of  Alamanni  and  Bernardo  Tasso 
are  tedious  and  uninviting,  this  does  not  proceed  entirely 
from  the  absence  of  talent,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  more 
especially.  But  the  very  conception  of  these  works  is  cold. 
In  compliance  with  the  demands  of  a public  that  was 
certainly  not  very  virtuous,  but  had  put  on  manners  of 
serious  sedateness,  both  these  writers  chose  immaculate 
heroes.  Bernardo  Tasso  selected  Amadis,  of  whom  the 
younger  Tasso  says,  “ Dante  would  have  retracted  his  un- 
favourable  opinion  of  chivalric  romance,  had  he  known  the 
Amadis  of  Gaul  or  of  Greece ; characters  so  full  of  noble- 
ness  and  constancy.”  The  hero  of  Alamanni  was  Giron  le 
Courtoys,  the  mirror  of  all  knightly  virtues.  His  express 
purpose  was  to  shew  youth  by  this  example,  how  hunger 
and  night- watching,  cold  and  heat,  were  to  be  endured ; 
how  arms  should  be  borne ; how  justice  and  piety  were 
best  to  be  exemplified  ; how  enemies  were  to  be  forgiven, 
and  mercy  extended  to  all.  Proceeding  with  this  their 
moral  and  didactic  aim,  entirely  after  the  manner  of  Berni, 
and  intentionally  divesting  the  fable  of  its  poetic  basis,  the 
results  are  works  of  infinite  prolixity  and  insipid  dulness. 

The  nation  would  seem,  if  we  may  venture  on  the  ex- 
pression, to  have  worked  out  and  used  up  the  whole  amount 
of  the  poetical  conceptions  descending  to  it  from  its  by-gone 
history,  and  from  the  ideas  proper  to  the  middle  ages ; it 

^ In  the  academical  treatise  before  alluded  to,  I have  endeavoured 
to  pursue  this  subjecl  in  a more  dctailed  form. 
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had  even  lost  the  power  of  comprehending  them.  Some- 
thing  new  was  sought  for,  but  the  Creative  genius  would  not 
come  forth,  nor  did  the  life  of  the  day  present  any  fresh 
material.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  Century,  Italian  prose, 
though  from  its  nature  didactic,  was  yet  imaginative,  life- 
like,  flexible,  and  graceful.  Gradually  prose  also  became 
rigid  and  cold. 

And  as  with  poetry,  so  was  it  with  art.  She  lost  the 
Inspiration  derived  from  her  connection  with  religion,  and 
soon  after  that  which  had  animated  her  more  profane 
elforts.  Some  few  traces  of  it  yet  lingered  in  the  Venetian 
school  alone.  How  entirely  had  the  disciples  of  Raphael, 
with  one  exception  only,  degenerated  from  their  master. 
While  they  sought  to  imitate  him,  they  lost  themselves  in 
artificial  beauties,  theatrical  attitudes,  and  affected  graces. 
Their  works  sufficiently  shew  in  how  total  an  absence  of 
feeling  and  with  how  feeble  a sense  of  beauty  they  were 
conceived.  With  the  scholars  of  Michael  Angelo  it  fared 
no  better.  Art  no  longer  comprehended  her  object;  the 
ideas  that  she  had  formerly  taxed  her  powers  to  clothe 
with  form  were  now  abandoned.  There  remained  to  her 
only  the  externals  of  method. 

In  this  state  of  things,  when  antiquity  was  deserted  ; 
when  its  forms  were  no  longer  imitated ; when  its  Science 
was  left  in  the  background,  and  far  overpassed ; when  the 
old  national  poetry  and  all  religious  modes  of  conception 
were  despised  and  rejected  by  literature  and  art,  the  resusci- 
tation  of  the  Church  commenced.  It  obtained  the  mastery 
over  the  minds  of  men,  either  with  their  consent  or  in  spite 
of  their  resistance,  producing  a radical  change  in  the  whole 
being  and  System  of  art  and  of  literature. 

Its  influence  was  equally  obvious  in  Science,  but  if  I am 
not  mistaken,  the  effect  was  in  this  case  of  a totally  different 
character  from  that  exercised  over  art. 

Philosophy,  and  indeed  all  Science,  now  passed  through 
a very  important  epoch.  Having  restored  the  genuine 
Aristotle,  men  soon  began  to  set  themselves  wholly  free 
from  his  authority  in  matters  of  philosophy,  as  had  happened 
in  other  branches  of  knowledge  and  with  ot  ler  ancient 
writers,  and  proceeded  to  the  unfettered  Investigation  of  the 
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most  recondite  and  highest  problems.  But  from  the  very 
nature  of  things  it  was  impossible  that  the  Church  could 
favour  this  freedom  of  inquiry ; she  lost  no  time  in  laying 
down  first  principles  in  a manner  that  permitted  no  doubt. 
The  adherents  of  Aristotle  had  not  unfrequently  expressed 
opinions,  such  as  the  Church  had  never  sanctioned,  and 
which  were  derived  from  the  light  of  nature  only ; might  not 
something  similar  be  apprehended  from  thosewho  set  them- 
selves  to  oppose  that  philosopher  ? For  their  purpose  was,  as 
one  of  them  expressed  it,  to  cornpare  the  tenets  of  former 
teachers,  with  the  original  handwriting  of  God,  the  world 
and  nature.  This  was  a project  of  which  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  the  probable  result ; but  whether  discoveries  or 
errors  ensued,  they  could  not  fall  to  be  deeply  perilous ; 
the  Church,  consequently,  extinguished  this  evil  in  the  germ. 
Telesius  did  not  suffer  his  speculations  to  pass  beyond  the 
domain  of  physical  Science ; he  was  nevertheless  confined 
through  his  whole  life  to  his  small  native  town.  Campanefia 
was  subjected  to  torture,  and  compelled  to  live  in  exile. 
The  most  profound  thinker  of  all,  Giordano  Bruno,  a true 
philosopher,  after  many  persecutions  and  long  wanderings, 
was  at  last  seized  by  the  Inquisition,  sent  to  Rome,  im- 
prisoned  and  condemned  to  the  flames,  “ not  only,”  as  the 
legal  record  sets  forth,  “ as  a heretic,  but  as  a dangerous 
heresiarch,  who  had  written  things  affecting  religion,  and 
unseemly.”  ^ How  could  men  find  courage  for  earnest 

* In  a Venetian  MS.  now  in  the  Archives  of  Vienna,  under  the 
title  Roma,  Espositioni,  1592,  28  Sett.,  will  be  found  the  original  of 
a protocol  respecting  the  surrender  of  Giordano  Bruno.  There 
appeared  before  the  College  the  vicar  of  the  patriarch,  the  faüier 
Inquisitor,  and  Tommaso  Morosini,  the  assistant  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  vicar  stated  : “Li  giorni  passati  esser  stato  ritenuto  e tuttavia 
ritrovarsi  nelle  prigioni  di  questa  cittä  deputate  al  servicio  del  Santo 
ufficio  Giordano  Bruno  da  Nola,  imputato  non  solo  di  heretico,  ma 
anco  di  heresiarca,  havendo  composto  diversi  libri  nei  quali  laudando 
assai  la  regina  d’Inghilterra  et  altri  principi  heretici  scriveva  alcune  cose 
concernenti  il  particular  della  religione  che  non  convenivano  se  bene 
egli  parlava  filosoficainente  : e che  costui  era  apostata,  essendo  stato 
primo  Frate  domenicano,  che  era  vissuto  molt’  anni  in  Ginevra  et 
Inghilterra,  e che  in  Napoli  et  altri  luoghi  era  stato  inquisito  della 
medesima  imputatione  : e che  essendosi  saputa  a Roma  la  prigionia  di 
costui,  lo  ill"'“  Santa  Severina  supremo  inquisitore  haveva  scritto  e dato 
ordine  che  fusse  inviato  a Roma con  prima  sicura  occasione.” 
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Investigation  with  such  examples  before  them  ? One  only 
of  those  who  ventured  on  innovations  found  favour  with 
Rome,  and  he  did  so,  because  his  attacks  on  Aristotle  were 
connned  to  the  accusation  that  his  principles  were  opposed 
to  the  Church  and  to  Christianity.  This  was  Francesco 
Patrizi.  He  believed  himself  to  have  discovered  a genuine 
philosophical  tradition,  descending  from  the  pretended 
Hermes  Trismegistus,  and  which  he  traced  through  all 
succeeding  ages.  This  tradition  contradicted  the  views  of 
Aristotle,  and  gave  a clearer  explanation  of  the  Trinity  than 
was  to  be  found  even  in  the  Mosaic  records.  Patrizi  was 
anxious  to  restore  it,  and  to  substitute  its  tenets  for  those  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  In  all  the  dedications  of  his 
Works  he  alludes  to  this  purpose,  and  insists  on  the  utility 
and  necessity  of  its  execution.  His  mind  was  peculiarly 
constituted  : he  was  not  without  critical  discernment,  but 
evinces  this  quality,  rather  in  what  he  has  rejected  than  in 
what  he  adopts.  He  was  invited  to  Rome,  and  maintained 
himself  there  in  high  credit,  not  by  the  influence  of  his 
Works,  which  was  extremely  insignificant,  but  because  the 


[That  there  had  been  arrested  within  the  last  few  days,  and  was  then 
in  the  prison  of  the  Inqxiisition,  a certain  Giordano  Bruno  of  Nola, 
accused  not  of  heresy  only,  but  also  as  an  heresiarch,  he  having  written 
various  books  wherein  he  spoke  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  English  queen 
and  other  principal  heretics  ; and  also  had  said  divers  things  concerning 
religion,  which  were  not  becoming,  even  though  he  spoke  philo- 
sophically  ; that  this  man  was  besides  an  apostate,  having  been  a 
Dominican  friar,  but  had  lived  many  years  in  Geneva  and  in  England  : 
of  these  things  he  had  also  been  accused  in  Naples  and  other  places  ; 
that  his  arrest  being  communicated  to  the  authorities  in  Rome,  the 
most  illustrious  Cardinal  Santa  Severina  had  written  and  commanded 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  Rome  by  the  first  safe  opportunity.]  Such 
an  opportunity  these  officers  now  had.  To  this  application  they 
received  no  immediate  reply  ; and,  in  the  afternoon,  the  father  Inquisitor 
again  appeared  ; but  the  Savi  rejalied  : “ Che  essendo  la  cosa  di  momento 
e consideratione  e le  occupationi  di  questo  stato  molte  e gravi  non  si 
haveva  per  allhora  potuto  fare  risolutione.”  [That  the  matter  was  of 
weight,  and  demanded  reflection  ; that  the  affiiirs  of  the  state  were 
pressing  and  numerous,  so  that  they  had  not  yet  been  able  to  come  to 
any  decision.  The  Inquisitor  was  very  earnest  for  their  reply,  because 
the  boat  was  about  to  depart.]  But  this  time  it  had  to  go  without  the 
prisoner  ; whether  his  being  afterwards  surrendered  was  in  consequence 
of  further  application,  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
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peculiarities  of  bis  opinions  and  the  tendency  of  bis  labours 
were  in  barmony  witb  tbe  views  of  tbe  Cbuicb. 

Tbe  investigation  of  pbysics  and  natural  bistory  was  at 
tbat  time  almost  inseparably  connected  witb  pbilosopbical 
inquiry.  Tbe  wbole  System  of  ideas  as  previously  accepted 
was  called  in  question  ; tbere  was  jndeed  among  tbe  Italians 
of  tbat  period  an  earnest  tendency  towards  tbe  vigorous 
pursuit  of  trutb,  a zeal  for  progress,  a noble  loftiness  of 
anticipation.  Wbo  sball  say  to  wbat  glorious  results  tbis 
might  bave  led  ? But  tbe  Cbiircb  set  up  a barrier  wbicb 
tbey  must  not  overpass ; woe  to  bim  wbo  sbould  be  found 
beyond  it. 

Tbat  tbe  restoration  of  Catbolicism  produced  unfavour- 
able  effects  on  Science  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Poetry  and 
art,  on  tbe  contrary,  received  benefit  from  its  renovation ; a 
living  subject,  a prolific  material  was  needful  to  them,  and 
tbis  tbey  once  more  received  from  tbe  Cburcb. 

Of  tbe  dominion  exercised  by  tbe  regenerated  spirit  of 
religion  over  tbe  minds  of  men,  we  bave  an  example  in 
Torquato  Tasso.  His  fatber,  Bernardo,  bad  cbosen  a bero 
of  blameless  moral  cbaracter ; be  took  a Step  furtber  in  tbe 
Same  direction.  Tbe  crusades  bad  been  selected  as  tbe 
subject  of  a poem  by  anotber  writer  of  tbat  day,  on  tbe 
ground  tbat  “ it  is  better  to  bandle  a true  argument  in  a 
Christian  fashion,  tban  to  seek  a little  Christian  fame  from 
an  argument  without  trutb.”  Torquato  Tasso  did  likewise. 
He  sought  his  bero  not  in  fable,  but  bistory,  and  Christian 
bistory.  Godfrey  is  more  tban  Aeneas,  he  is  like  a saint 
satiated  witb  the  world  and  its  passing  glories.  The  work 
vvould  nevertheless  bave  been  very  tedious  and  dry,  bad 
the  poet  contented  himself  witb  tbe  mere  representation 
of  such  a personage  ; but  Tasso  seized  on  all  the  resources 
offered  by  the  sentimental  and  enthusiastic  side  of  reli- 
gious  feeling ; tbis  harmonized  most  happily  witb  the  fairy 
world,  whose  rainbow  tints  he  bas  wrought  into  the  fabric 
of  his  poem.  Tbe  work  is  perhaps  occasionally  somewhat 
prolix,  the  effect  is  not  always  fully  made  out,  yet  on  the 
wbole  it  is  replete  with  feeling  and  fancy,  national  spirit, 
and  trutb  of  cbaracter.  The  love  and  admiration  of  his 
countrymen  were  secured  by  it  to  the  author,  and  bave  bceti 
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continued  to  bis  memory  even  down  to  our  own  days.  But 
what  a contrast  does  he  present  to  Ariosto  ! At  an  earlier 
period  the  art  of  poetry  had  fallen  olf  from  the  Church. 
Religion,  now  rising  in  the  might  of  her  renovated  empire, 
subjected  poetry  once  more  to  her  allegiance. 

At  no  great  distance, from  Ferrara,  where  Tasso  com- 
posed  his  poem,  at  Bologna  namely,  there  soon  after  arose 
the  school  of  the  Caracci,  the  rise  of  which  marks  a 
general  revolution  in  painting. 

When  we  ask  whence  this  change  proceeded,  we  are 
assiired  that  it  was  due  to  the  anatomical  studies  of  the 
Bolognese  academy, — to  their  eclectic  Imitation,  and  their 
learned  style  of  art.  There  was,  unquestionably,  great  merit 
in  the  zeal  with  which  they  sought,  in  their  manner,  to 
approach  the  truth  of  nature  : but  the  subjects  they  selected, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  these  were  treated,  appear  to  me  no 
less  important. 

The  most  earnest  efforts  of  Lodovico  Caracci  were 
devoted  to  a realization  of  the  ideal  of  Christ.  He  is  not 
always  successful ; but  in  the  Calling  of  St.  Matthew  he  has 
indeed  most  happily  presented  the  mild  and  serious  man,  full 
of  truth  and  fervour,  of  grace  and  majesty.  This,  as  is  well 
known,  has  become  the  model  of  many  succeeding  painters. 
He  has  doubtless  imitated  earlier  masters,  but  in  a manner 
entirely  characteristic  of  himself.  On  one  occasion  the 
Transfiguration  of  Raphael  was  evidently  in  his  mind ; but 
ßven  while  appropriating  this,  he  infuses  his  own  idea,  and 
the  hand  of  Christ  is  raised  towards  Moses  as  in  the  act 
of  teaching. 

d'he  masterpiece  of  Agostino  Caracci  is  without  doubt 
his  St.  Jerome.  The  old  man  is  on  the  very  point  of  death  : 
he  has  lost  all  power  of  movement,  but  aspires  with  his  last 
breath  in  fervent  longing  towards  the  Host  about  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him. 

The  Ecce  Homo  of  Annibale  Caracci  in  the  Borghese 
palace,  with  its  deep  shadows,  its  delicate  transparent  skin 
and  tearful  eyes,  is  the  ideal  of  Lodovico,  but  raised  to  a 
more  exalted  sublimity.  Admirably  is  this  exemplified, 
once  more,  in  the  Dead  Christ ; the  rigidity  of  death  has 
not  concealed  the  grandeur  and  freedom  of  conception  that 
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distinguish  this  fine  work ; the  tragical  event  just  completed 
is  expressed  as  it  was  conceived — with  new  and  character- 
istic  feeling. 

These  masters,  then,  though  not  refusing  profane  sub- 
jects,  yet  devoted  themselves  with  peculiar  earnestness  to 
sacred  ones ; they  are  not  indebted  wholly  to  their  technical 
and  external  merits  for  the  rank  they  maintain ; this  is 
secured  to  them  principally  by  the  fact  that  they  once  more 
caught  the  full  Inspiration  of  their  subject, — the  religious 
representations  they  set  before  us  had  once  more  significance 
to  themselves. 

Their  pupils  are  distinguished  by  a similar  tendency. 
The  ideal  of  St.  Jerome,  which  Agostino  Caracci  had 
originated,  was  elaborated  by  Domenichino  with  such  felici- 
tous  industry,  that  in  variety  of  grouping  and  perfection  of 
expression  he  bas  perhaps  gone  beyond  his  master.  His 
head  of  St.  Nilus  appears  to  me  a noble  work,  from  its 
mingled  expression,  sulfering  and  reflection.  His  Sibyls, 
too,  how  youthful  and  innocent,  yet  how  profoundly  medita- 
tive ! Domenichino  delighted  in  contrasting  the  joys  of 
heaven  with  the  sufferings  of  earth,  as  we  find  them  in 
his  Madonna  del  Rosario — the  divine  mother,  rieh  in 
grace  and  beauty,  as  opposed  to  the  feeble  and  wretched 
mortal. 

Guido  Reni,  also,  has  occasionally  presented  us  with  this 
contrast ; the  Virgin,  radiant  with  immortal  beauty,  is  placed 
together  with  monkish  saints  attenuated  by  fast  and  vigil. 
Guido  displays  vigorous  force  of  conception  and  originality 
of  manner.  How  sublime  is  his  Judith,  exulting  in  the  deed 
she  has  accomplished,  and  glowing  with  gratitude  for  the 
aid  bestowed  by  heaven ! Who  but  will  remember  his 
Madonnas — exalted — rapt  in  the  ecstasy  of  their  devotion  ? 
Even  in  his  saints  he  embodies  an  ideal  of  enthusiastic 
reverie. 

Certain  other  characteristics  of  this  tendency  in  art 
remain  to  be  described,  but  are  of  less  attractive  quality. 
The  invention  of  these  painters  is  occasionally  deformed 
by  a fantastic  incongruity.  For  example,  we  find  a St.  John 
ceremoniously  kissing  the  foot  of  the  Divine  Infant  intro- 
duced  into  the  beautiful  group  of  the  Holy  Family ; or  the 
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apostles  are  brought  in  to  condole  with  the  Virgin,  and  are 
deliberately  preparing  to  wipe  avvay  their  tears.  l'he 
horrible,  too,  is  expressed  with  needless  frequency,  and 
without  the  slightest  mitigation.  We  have  the  St.  Agnes 
of  Domenichino,  with  the  blood  starting  beneath  the  sword  ! 
Guido  has  set  the  slaughter  of  the  Innocents  before  us  in 
all  its  atrocity, — the  women  with  their  mouths  all  open 
pouring  forth  shriek  on  shriek — the  savage  executioners 
whose  hands  are  dyed  with  the  blood  of  their  victims  ! 

Religion  had  resumed  her  empire  over  the  minds  of 
men,  biit  the  mode  of  her  influence  was  no  longer  that  of 
earlier  times : in  the  older  periods  her  external  manifesta- 
tions  were  pure  and  simple ; in  this  later  epoch  they  became 
fantastic,  forced,  and  conventional. 

The  talents  of  Guercino  are  admitted  and  admired  by 
all,  but  what  a St.  John  is  that  of  the  Sciarra  gallery, — those 
large  muscular  arms,  those  bare  gigantic  knees, — that  face 
too,  inspired  without  doubt,  but  darkened  by  a gloom  tbat 
makes  it  difhcult  to  decide  whether  the  inspiration  be  not 
rather  of  earth  than  beaven.  His  St.  Thomas  lays  so  heavy 
a hand  on  the  wounds  of  Christ,  that  we  fancy  the  Redeemer 
suffering  from  so  rüde  a touch.  Guercino  has  depicted 
Peter  Martyr  at  the  very  moment  when  the  sword  cleaves 
his  head.  By  the  side  of  the  duke  of  Aquitaine,  whom  St. 
Bernard  is  investing  with  the  cowl,  Stands  a monk,  busily 
occupied  with  the  conversion  of  a sciuire  belonging  to  the 
duke,  and  the  spectator  is  inexorably  condemned  to  witness 
a scene  of  premeditated  devotion. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  how  far  the  limits  of  aft 
were  overstepped  by  this  mode  of  treating  the  subject, — 
now  extra vagantly  ideal,  now  unnaturally  bard  ; it  will  .suffice 
to  say,  that  over  the  restored  art  of  painting  the  Church 
acquired  complete  dominion  ; — by  the  inspirations  of  poetry, 
and  the  principles  of  a positive  religion,  she  doubtless  in- 
fused  new  life  into  it,  but  she  also  imposed  on  it  a character 
essentially  ecclesiastical,  sacerdotal,  and  dogmatic. 

This  was  effected  with  greater  ease  in  architecture, 
which  was  more  immediately  vowed  to  her  Service.  I am 
not  certain  that  any  one  has  investigated  the  progress  of 
modern  architecture,  from  the  imitation  of  antiquity  to  the 
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Canon  devised  by  Barozzi  for  the  construction  of  churches, 
v/i.ich  has  been  observed  in  Rome  and  through  all  Catholic 
countries  to  the  present  day.  Here,  too,  the  lightness  and 
cheerful  freedom  distinguishing  the  early  part  of  the  Century 
were  abandoned  for  pompous  solemnity  and  religious 
magnificence. 

As  regarded  one  art  only,  did  the  question  long  remain 
doubtful  Vhether  or  not  it  could  be  made  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Church. 

This  was  music,  which  towards  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth  Century  had  become  lost  in  the  most  artificial 
intricacies.  Variations,  imitations,,  proportions,  and  fugues 
formed  the  reputation  of  composers;  the  meaning  of  the 
words  was  no  more  regarded.  Masses  of  that  period  may 
be  found  in  great  number,  of  which  the  themes  are  furnished 
by  well-known  profane  melodies.  The  human  voice  was 
treated  as  a mere  instrument.^ 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  council  of  Trent  should 
take  offence  at  the  introduction  of  music  thus  arranged  in 
the  churches.  In  consequence  of  the  discussion  there  com- 
menced,  Pius  IV  appointed  a commission  to  inquire  into  the 
subject,  and  to  settle  definitively  whether  music  should  be 
admitted  to  the  divine  Service,  or  banished  from  it  entirely. 
The  decision  was  very  doubtful.  The  Church  required  that 
the  words  sung  should  be  intelligible,  and  that  the  musical 
expression  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  sense.  The  Pro- 
fessors of  music  asserted  that  this  was  unattainable,  accord- 
ing  to  the  rules  of  their  art,  Cardinal  Borromeo  was  in  the 
commission,  and  the  known  rigour  of  that  eminent  churchman 
rendered  an  adverse  decision  extremely  probable. 

Happily  the  right  man  once  more  presented  himself,  and 
he  appeared  at  the  right  moment. 

Among  the  Roman  composers  of  that  day  was  Pier- 
Luigi  Palestrina.  This  master  was  married,  and  the  severity 
of  Paul  IV  had  driven  him  on  that  account  from  the  papal 
chapel.  After  his  expulsion  he  lived  retired  and  forgotten, 
in  a wretched  hut  among  the  vineyards  of  Monte  Celio. 

* Giuseppe  Baini,  Memorie  storico-critiche  della  Vita  e delle  Opere 
di  Giovanni  Pier-Luigi  di  Palestrina,  Roma,  1828,  supplies  the 
information  of  which  I have  made  use. 
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But  his  was  a spirit  that  could  not  yield  to  adverse  fortune. 
Even  in  this  abandonment  he  devoted  himself  to  his  art 
with  a singleness  of  purpose  that  secured  the  originality  of 
his  conceptions,  and  the  free  action  of  that  Creative  force 
\^ith  which  he  was  endowed.  It  was  here  that  he  wrote  the 
“Improperia”  which  to  this  day  ennoble  the  solemnities  of 
Good  Friday  in  the  Sistine  chapel.  The  profound  signifi- 
cance  of  a scriptural  text,  its  symbolic  import,  its  power  to 
move  the  soul,  and  its  application  to  religion,  have  perhaps 
in  no  instance  heen  more  truly  appreciated  by  any  composer. 

If  the  experiment,  whether  this  method  were  applicable 
to  the  grand  and  comprehensive  purposes  of  the  mass,  could 
be  successfully  made  by  any  man,  that  man  was  Palestrina ; 
to  him  accordingly  the  Commission  intrusted  it. 

Deeply  conscious  that  on  this  trial  was  now  depending 
the  life  or  death  of  the  grand  music  of  the  mass,  it  was  with 
earnest  tension  of  all  his  powers  that  the  composer  pro- 
ceeded  to  his  task.  The  words  “ O Lord,  open  thou  mine 
eyes,”  were  found  written  on  his  manuscript. 

His  success  was  not  immediate  ; the  first  two  attempts 
failed.  At  length,  hovvever,  the  happy  moment  arrived,  and 
the  mass  known  as  the  “ Mass  of  Pope  Marcellus  ” was  com- 
pleted.  All  expectation  was  far  surpassed  by  this  composi- 
tion.  Full  of  simple  melody,  it  will  yet  bear  comparison  in 
rieh  variety  with  any  work  preceding  it.  Choruses  separate 
and  again  blend.  The  meaning  of  the  words  received  the 
most  eloquent  expression.  The  Kyrie  is  all  suhmission,  the 
Agnus  humility,  the  Credo  majesty.  Pope  Pius  IV,  before 
whom  it  was  performed,  was  enchanted.  He  compared  it 
with  those  heavenly  melodies  that  St.  John  may  have  heard 
in  his  ecstatic  trance. 

The  question  was  set  at  rest  for  ever  by  this  one  great 
example;  a path  was  opened,  pursuing  which,  works  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  touching,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
of  the  Roman  creed,  have  been  produced.  Who  can  listen 
to  them  without  enthusiasm  ? Nature  herseif  seems  to  have 
acquired  voice  and  utterance ; it  is  as  if  the  elements  spoke ; 
and  the  tones  breathing  through  universal  life,  poured  forth 
in  blended  harmony  of  adoration ; now  undulating,  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  now  rising  in  songs  of  triumph  to  the  skies. 
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Amidst  the  consenting  sympathies  of  creation,  the  soul  is 
borne  upward  to  the  region  of  religious  entrancement. 

It  was  precisely  this  art,  at  one  time  alienated  more 
completely  perhaps  than  any  other  from  the  Church  and  her 
Service,  that  was  now  to  become  one  of  her  most  efficient 
handmaids.  Few  things  could  more  effectually  promote  the 
interests  of  Catholicism.  Even  in  its  dogmas,  the  Church, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  had  embodied  some  portion  of  that 
enthusiasm  and  reverie  which  form  the  leading  characteristics 
of  its  devotional  books.  Spiritual  sentimentality  and  rapture 
were  favourite  subjects  for  poetry  and  painting.  Music, 
more  direct,  more  penetrating,  more  resistless  than  any  other 
exposition,  or  any  other  art,  now  embodied  the  prevailing 
tendency,  in  language  more  pure  and  appropriate,  fascinating 
and  subjecting  the  minds  of  men. 
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While  all  the  elements  of  social  life  and  of  intellectual 
actiyity  were  seized  and  transformed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
spirit,  the  court  of  Rome,  in  which  these  varying  elements 
met,  was  also  greatly  changed. 

This  change  was  remarked  under  Paul  IV,  and  it  was 
essentially  promoted  by  the  example  of  Pius  V.  Under 
Gregory  XIII  it  became  palpable  to  all.  “ Several  pontiffs 
in  succession  have  been  men  of  blameless  lives,”  says  Paolo 
Tiepolo  in  1576,  “and  this  has  contributed  immeasurably 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Church ; for  all  other  men  have  become 
better,  or  at  least  have  assumed  the  appearance  of  being  so. 
Cardinais  and  prelates  attend  diligently  at  the  mass ; their 
households  are  careful  to  avoid  whatever  might  give  offence. 
The  whole  city  has  indeed  put  off  its  former  recklessness 
of  manner.  People  are  all  much  more  Christian-like  in  life 
and  habit  than  they  formerly  were.  It  may  even  be  safely 
affirmed,  that  in  matters  of  religion,  Rome  is  not  far  from 
as  high  a degree  of  perfection  as  human  nature  is  permitted 
to  attain.” 
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Nor  are  we  by  any  means  to  concludc  that  the  court  was 
composed  of  demure  hypocrites  or  feigned  puritans.  It  was 
formed,  on  the  contrary,  of  distinguished  men  ; but  these 
men  had  in  a high  degree  assimilated  themselves  to  the 
rigoroiis  tone  of  manner  and  opinion  prevailing  in  the  Church. 

If  we  represent  to  ourselves  the  papal  court  as  it  existed 
under  Sixtus  V,  we  find  many  among  its  carJinals  who  had 
taken  a considerable  share  in  the  politics  of  the  world. 
Gallio  of  Como  had  conducted  the  affairs  of  state  as  prime 
minister  during  two  pontificates,  and  possessed  the  art  of 
governing  by  address  and  pliancy.  He  was  now  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ecclesiastical  endowments  his  large 
revenues  enabled  him  to  establisli.  Rusticucci,  powerful 
under  Pius  V,  was  not  without  inflluence  under  Sixtus ; 
laborious  in  his  habits,  of  penetrating  mind,  and  endowed 
with  cordial  kindness  of  heart,  he  was,  perhaps,  rendered 
more  circumspect  and  irreproachable  in  his  life,  by  the  hope 
he  entertained  of  the  papal  throne.  Salviati  had  gained 
reputation  by  his  conscientious  government  of  Bologna; 
simple  and  blameless,  his  manners  were  not  merely  serious, 
they  were  austere.  Santorio,  Cardinal  of  Santa  Severina, 
the  man  of  the  Inquisition,  long  commanding  influence^  on 
all  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  was  inflexible  in  opinion, 
rigorous  to  his  servants,  severe  even  towards  his  own  family, 
still  more  so  towards  others,  and  harshly  cold  and  inacces- 
sible  to  all.  In  contrast  to  him  stood  Madruzzi,  always  deep 
in  the  counsels  and  secrets  of  Austria,  whether  of  the  German 
or  Spanish  lines,  and  called  the  Cato  of  the  College ; but 
with  reference  to  his  learning  and  unclouded  virtues  only, 
not  to  any  censoriousness  or  arrogance,  for  he  was  modesty 
itself.  Sirleto  also  was  still  living ; beyond  question  the 
most  profoundly  skilled  in  Science,  and  the  most  accom- 
plished  linguist  of  all  the  cardinals  of  his  time.  Muret  calls 
him  a living  library ; yet,  when  he  rose  from  his  books,  he 
would  gather  around  him  the  poor  boys  who  were  carrying 
a few  fagots  of  wood  to  the  market,  give  ihem  religious  In- 
struction, and  then  buy  their  wood.  He  was,  mdee  , a 
most  kindly  and  compassionate  man.^  The  example  oi 

1 Ciaconius,  Vitae  Paparum,  iii.  p.  978.  He  also  gives  the  epitaph 
of  Sirleto,  where  he  is  described  as  “ eruditorum  pauperumque 
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Carlo  Borromeo,  who  was  aftervvards  canonized,  could  not 
fall  to  exert  great  influence,  Federigo  Borromeo  was  by 
nature  impetuous  and  irritable ; but,  influenced  by  bis 
uncle,  he  led  a religious  life,  and  did  not  permit  the  morti- 
fications  that  he  freqiiently  experienced  to  deprive  him 
of  his  self-command.  But  he  who  most  resembled  the 
excellent  archbishop  of  Milan  was  Agostino  Valiere,  a man 
whose  nature  was  pure  and  noble,  as  his  learning  was  extra- 
ordinary.  Following  implicitly  the  plan  prescribed  by  his 
conscience,  he  had  now  arrived  at  extreme  old  age,  and 
presented  a true  type  of  a bishop  of  the  primitive  Church. 

The  remainder  of  the  prelates  were  careful  to  regulate 
their  lives  by  the  pattem  they  received  from  the  cardinals, 
whose  associates  they  were  in  the  congregation,  and  whose 
seats  they  were  one  day  to  occupy. 

There  were  also  two  men  who  distinguished  themselves 
highly  among  the  members  of  the  supreme  tribunal,  the 
Auditor!  di  Rota.  These  were  Mantica  and  Arigone,  men 
of  equal  talent,  but  of  characters  entirely  opposite.  Mantica 
lived  only  among  books  and  legal  documents ; his  works  on 
jurisprudence  were  of  authority  in  the  forum  and  the  schools  ;* 
his  manners  and  address  were  unstudied  and  abrupt.  Ari- 
ane, on  the  contrary,  devoted  less  time  to  books,  than  to 
the  World,  the  court,  and  public  atfairs.  He  was  remarkable 
for  the  acuteness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  flexibility  of  his 
character ; but  neither  of  these  men  yielded  to  the  other  in 
maintain  a high  reputation  for  purity  and  sanctity 
01  life.  Among  the  bishops  about  the  court,  those  who  had 
been  much  employed  in  legations,  were  especially  noticed  • 
as,  for  example,  Torres,  who  had  taken  active  part  in  con- 
cludmg  the  league  that  Pius  V formed  with  Spain  and  Venice 
against  the  Turks ; Malaspina,  who  had  carefully  watched 
over  the  interests  of  Catholicism  in  Germany  and  the  north  • 
Bolognetti,  to  whom  had  been  intrusted  the  arduous  Visita- 
tion of  the  Venetian  churches;  all  men  whose  talents  and 
zeal  for  religion  had  procured  them  distinction.  Men  of 
foarning  held  a very  eminent  place  in  the  Roman  court: 
Bellarmine,  professor,  grammarian,  and  the  most  powerful 
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but  the  notices  of  Ciacomus  translated  into  Italian. 
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controversialist  of  the  Catholic  church,  whose  memory  is 
held  in  reverence  for  the  apostolic  purity  of  his  life ; another 
Jesuit,  Maffei,  who  wrote  a history  of  the  Portuguese  con- 
quests  in  India,  with  particular  reference  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced  by  them  on  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  through  the 
South  and  east.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a life  of  Loyola, 
every  phrase  laboured  with  the  most  deliberate  prolixity 
and  most  studied  eleganced  Distinguished  foreigners  were 
also  to  be  found  here ; as  the  German  Clavius,  who  cornbined 
profound  learning  with  purity  of  life,  and  was  the  object  of 
universal  respect;  or  Muret,  a Frenchman,  and  the  best 
Latinist  of  his  day.  He  passed  a large  part  of  his  life  m 
expounding  the  Pandects ; which  he  did  in  an  original  and 
classic  manner.  Muret  was  famed  for  wit  as  well  as  elo- 
quence  : yet,  in  his  old  age,  he  took  Orders,  said  mass  every 
day  and  devoted  the  dose  of  his  existence  to  the  study  of 
theology.  Here  also  was  the  Spanish  canonist,  Azpilcueta, 
whose  “ responsa  ” were  received  as  oracles,  not  in  Rome 
only,  but  throughout  the  Catholic  world.  Pope  Gregory 
would  sometimes  pass  hours  in  conversation  with  Azpilcueta, 
pausing  to  talk  with  him  before  the  door  of  his  house,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Spaniard  humbly  performed  the  lowest 

Offices  in  the  hospitals.  . 

But,  among  these  remarkable  personages,  few  acquired 

so  deep  and  extensive  an  influence  as  Filippo  Neri,  founder 
of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.  This  eminent  confessor 
and  guide  of  souls,  was  of  cheerful  temper  and  playful 
manners;  rigid  in  essentials,  he  was  most  indulgent  m 
matters  of  mere  form ; it  was  not  his  custom  to  command, 
but  only  to  advise,  or,  perhaps,  to  request.  Agreeable  and 
easy  of  access,  he  did  not  lecture  or  harangue,— he  con- 
versed.  He  possessed  a penetration  that  enabled  him  o 
discriminate  the  peculiar  bent  of  every  mind.  His  oratory 
grew  up  gradually  from  visits  paid  him  by  young  men, 
whose  attachment  to  his  person  and  teaching  made  them 
desire  to  live  with  him  as  his  disciples.  The  most  renowne 
among  these  is  the  annalist  of  the  Church  Caesar  Baromus 
Perceiving  his  talents,  Filippo  Neri  mduced  him  o g 


1 Vita  J.  P.  Maffeji,  Serassio  Auctore. 
Works ; Berg.  I747- 
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lectures  on  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Oratory.^  For  this 
occupation,  Baronius  shewed  but  little  inclination  in  the 
first  instance,  but  he  none  the  less  applied  himself  to  it 
during  thirty  years  ; and  even  when  called  to  the  College  of 
cardinals,  he  rose  constantly  before  daylight  to  continue  his 
labours.  His  meals  were  taken  regularly  at  the  same  table 
\vith  his  whole  household ; humility  and  piety  were  displayed 
in  his  every  action.  Baronius  was  bound  in  the  dosest 
friendship  with  Tarugi,  who  was  of  great  eminence  as  a 
preacher  and  confessor,  in  the  College  of  cardinals,  as  in 
the  Oratory.  This  intimacy  made  the  happiness  of  these 
eminent  men ; the  life  of  Tarugi  being  equally  pure  and 
irreproachable  as  that  of  his  friend ; death  only  interrupted 
this  afiection,  and  they  were  buried  side  by  side.  Silvio 
Antoniano  was  also  a disciple  of  Filippo  Neri.  His  early 
dispositions  were  rather  towards  poetry  and  literature;  he 
distinguished  himself  in  both ; and  when  he  was  afterwards 
intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  papal  briefs,  they  were 
composed  in  a manner  unusually  skilful  and  elegant.  He 
too  was  remarkable  for  kindliness  of  heart,  modest  atfability 
of  demeanour,  pure  truthfulness,  and  exalted  piety. 

All  who  rose  to  eminence  in  the  papal  court  at  this 
time,  whether  in  the  state,  the  law,  poetry,  learning,  or  art, 
exhibited  the  same  characteristics.  * 

How  widely  does  all  this  differ  from  the  Curia  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Century  ! Then  the  cardinals  lived  in 
contmual  contest  with  the  popes,  who  on  their  part  buckled 
on  the  sword,  and  banished  from  their  court  and  person 
whatever  could  remind  them  of  their  Christian  vocation. 
Hovv  still,  how  cloister-like,  were  now  the  lives  of  the 
cardinals.  The  failure  of  Cardinal  Tosco,  who  was  once 
on  the  point  of  being  elected  pope,  was  principally  occasioned 
by  his  use  of  certain  proverbs,  current  in  Lombardy,  but 
which  were  found  offensive  by  the  delicacy  of  Rome  • so 
exclusive  was  the  tendency  of  the  public  mind,  so  sensitive 
were  now  its  ideas  of  decorum. 

We  are  nevertheless  compelled  to  admit  that  a different 
aspect  of  things,  and  one  much  less  consonant  with  our 
notions  of  right,  was  exhibited  in  social  habits,  no  less  than 
* Gallonius,  Vita  Phil.  Nerii ; Mog.  1602  ; p.  163. 
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in  art  and  literature.  Miracles,  which  had  not  been  heard 
of  for  a long  time,  were  revived.  An  image  of  the  Virgin 
began  to  speak  in  the  church  of  San  Silvestro,  and  this  event 
produced  so  powerful  an  impression  upon  the  people,  that 
the  region  around  the  church,  hitherto  neglected  and 
desolate,  was  presently  covered  with  dwellings.  In  the 
Rione  de’  Monti,  a miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  appeared 
in  a haystack ; and  the  people  of  the  district  considered  this 
so  especial  a token  of  divine  favour,  that  they  rose  in  arms 
to  prevent  its  removal.  Similar  wonders  appeared  at  Narni, 
Todi,  San  Severino,  and  other  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical 
States,  whence  they  gradually  extended  over  all  Catholic 
countries.  The  pontiffs  also  resumed  the  practice  of 
canonization,  which  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse. 
Nor  were  all  confessors  so  judicious  and  moderate  as  Filippo 
Neri ; hollow  unprofitable  works  of  sanctity  were  encouraged, 
and  fantastic  superstitions  were  mingled  with  the  represen- 
tation  of  things  sacred  and  divine. 

There  would  be  consolation  in  the  belief,  that  together 
with  these  mistaken  ideas,  the  majority  had  acquired  a 
sincere  devotion  to  the  precepts  of  religion. 

But  from  the  very  nature  of  this  court  it  resulted  inevit- 
ably,  that  the  most  eager  struggle  after  worldly  greatness 
was  mingled  with  the  general  effort  to  promote  religious 
intcrcsts» 

The  Curia  was  not  an  ecclesiastical  Institution  only,  it 
was  a political  government  also,  and  had  indirectly  to  rule 
a large  part  of  the  world  in  addition  to  its  own  state.  In 
Proportion  as  men  acquired  part  in  the  exeicise  of  this 
power,  they  also  acquired  consideration,  riches,  influence, 
and  whatever  eise  can  best  excite  the  wish  of  man.  Human 
nature  could  not  so  entirely  change  as  that  men  should 
limit  themselves  to  spiritual  weapons  alone  in  their  efForts 
to  attain  the  great  prizes  of  social  life  and  of  the  state. 
Matters  proceeded  in  Rome  as  in  other  courts,  but  with 
very  peculiar  modifications  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the 

The  Population  of  Rome  was  then  more  fluctuating 
probably  than  that  of  any  city  in  the  world.  Under  Leo  X 
it  had  risen  to  more  than  eighty  thousand  souls.  The  severe 
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measures  of  Paul  IV  drove  so  many  to  flight,  that  in  his 
pontificate  it  sank  to  forty-five  thousand.  In  u few  years 
alter  his  death  it  was  found  to  be  increased  to  seventy 
thousand  ; and  under  Sixtus  V it  rose  to  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  ; the  most  peculiar  circumstance  was  that 
the  fixed  residents  höre  no  proportion  to  these  numbers. 
To  few  of  its  inhabitants  was  the  city  a home,  their  abode 
in  it  was  rather  a long  sojourn  than  a permanent  citizenship. 
It  might  be  said  to  resemble  a fair  or  diet,  having  no  stability 
or  fixed  continuance,  no  connecting  links  of  family  or  kindred. 
Many  were  there  simply  because  no  road  to  preferment  was 
open  to  them  in  the  land  of  their  birth ; wounded  pride 
drove  one  man  thither,  boundless  ambition  impelled  another  ; 
some  came  believing  they  found  more  liberty  in  Rome  than 
elsewhere.  But  the  grand  object  of  all  was  to  advance 
their  ovvn  interest  in  their  own  manner. 

These  varying  classes  did  not  become  amalgamated  into 
one  body,  the  different  races  were  still  so  distinct  that  the 
diversities  of  national  and  provincial  character  were  clearly 
perceptible.  The  courteous  and  observant  Lombard  was 
readily  distinguished  from  the  Genoese,  who  expected  to 
accomplish  all  things  by  his  money.  Nor  was  it  difficult  to 
discover  the  Venetian,  ever  occupied  in  seeking  to  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  others.  The  frugal  and  talkative  Florentine 
met  here  with  the  sagacious  Romagnese,  whose  eyes  were 
ever  bent  with  instinctive  prudence  on  the  path  by  which 
his  interests  might  best  be  secured.  The  ceremonious  and 
exacting  Neapolitan  came,  together  with  the  simply- 
mannered  native  of  the  North,  remarked  for  his  love  of 
comfort ; even  the  learned  German  Clavius  was  the  subject 
of  many  a jest,  provoked  by  the  abundance  of  his  two 
substantial  breakfasts.  The  Frenchman  kept  himself  much 
apart,  and  relinquished  his  national  habits  with  more 
difficulty  than  any  others.  The  Spaniard,  full  of  personal 
pretension  and  projects  of  ambition,  stalked  onward,  wrap- 
ping  his  cloak  about  him,  and  casting  looks  of  scorn  on  all 
the  rest. 

In  this  court  there  w'as  no  position  so  eminent,  but  the 
most  obscure  individual  might  aspire  to  hold  it.  People 
delighted  to  recall  the  words  of  John  XXIII,  who,  being 
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asked  why  he  was  going  to  Rome^  said  “he  meant  to  be 
pope,”  and  pope  he  became.  It  was  from  a Station  among 
the  humblest  that  Pius  V and  Sixtus  V had  been  exalted  to 
tbe  supreme  dignity.  Each  man  believed  himself  capable 
of  all,  and  hoped  for  every  thing. 

It  was  a remark  frequently  made  in  those  days,  and  a 
perfectly  just  one,  that  there  was  a sort  of  republicanism  in 
the  character  of  the  Prelacy  and  Curia;  this  consisted  in 
the  circumstance  that  all  might  aspire  to  all ; examples 
were  continually  presented  of  men  whose  origin  was  most 
obscure,  attaining  to  positions  of  the  first  eminence.  The 
Constitution  of  this  republic  was  nevertheless  very  singulär ; 
to  the  undisputed  rights  of  the  many  stood  opposed  the 
absolute  power  of  one,  from  whose  arbitrary  decision  it  was 
that  all  promotion  and  every  advantage  must  be  derived. 
And  who  was  this  one  ? It  was  he  who,  by  some  combi- 
nation.  on  which  it  was  impossible  to  calculate,  had  come 
forth  as  victor  from  the  conflict  of  election.  Of  small  im- 
portance  hitherto,  he  was  suddenly  invested  with  the  supreme 
authority.  Persuaded  that  he  had  been  raised  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  this  height  of  dignity,  he  was  but  slightly  tempted 
to  dissemble  his  disposition  and  inclination ; thus  the^  pon- 
tificate  usually  commenced  with  a complete  change  in  all 
public  Offices.  Legates  and  governors  of  provinces  were 
removed.  There  were  certain  appointments  in  the  Capital 
that  feil  as  matters  of  course  to  the  nephews  or  other  kins- 
men  of  the  reigning  pope  ; for  even  when  nepotism  was 
under  restraint,  as  was  the  case  in  the  times  we  are  de- 
scribing,  there  was  no  pontiff  who  did  not  promote  his 
immediate  confidants  and  old  adherents  ; he  would  naturally 
feel  indisposed  to  resign  the  society  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  previously  been  passing  his  life.  The  secretary  who 
had  long  served  Cardinal  Montalto  was  most  acceptable 
to  that  prelate  when  he  became  Sixtus  V.  The  adherents 
of  their  opinions  also  were  sure  to  be  brought  forward  by 
each  new  pope.  Thus  every  accession  to  the  papal  chair 
caused  a perfect  change  in  all  prospects  and  expectations ; 
in  the  approaches  to  power,  and  in  ecclesiastical  no  less 
than  in  temporal  dignities.  Commendone  compares  the 
state  of  things  appearing  on  a new  pontificate,  to  “ a city  in 
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vvhich  the  palace  of  the  sovereign  had  been  transferred  to  a 
new  site,  and  all  the  streets  tiirned  towards  this  new  centre. 
How  many  abodes  must  be  demolished  ! How  often  must 
the  road  be  carried  through  a palace ; new  passages  are 
opened,  and  thoroughfares  hitherto  unfrequented  are  en- 
livened  by  the  crowd.”  The  alterations  taking  place  011 
these  occasions,  and  the  degree  of  stability  possessed  by 
the  new  arrangements,  are  not  iinaptly  typified  by  this 
description. 

But  from  these  peculiarities  there  necessarily  resulted  a 
consequence  very  singulär  in  its  character. 

From  the  fact  that  a pope  attained  the  sovereignty  when 
much  older  than  other  monarchs,  these  mutations  were  so 
frequent,  that  a new  change  might  at  any  moment  be  ex- 
pected.  The  government  might  be  instantly  placed  in  other 
hands.  This  made  people  live  as  in  a perpetual  game_  of 
Chance,  wherein  nothing  could  be  calculated,  but  everything 
might  iDe  hoped  for. 

To  attain  promotion,  to  gain  advancement,  as  every  one 
desired  and  trusted  to  do,  this  would  depend  on  the  degree 
of  personal  favour  that  each  could  command  ^ but  where 
all  personal  influence  was  in  so  perpetual  a fluctuation, 
the  calculations  of  ambition  must  necessarily  assume  a 
similar  character,  and  sometimes  employ  very  extraordinary 
devices. 

Among  our  manuscript  collections  we  find  a multitude 
of  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  sent  to  the 
papal  court.^  The  varying  modes  in  which  each  man  pur- 
sues  fortune,  present  us  with  a subject  not  unworthy  of 
Observation.  Inexhaustible  is  the  plasticity  of  human  nature; 
the  more  rigid  the  limits  by  which  it  is  restrained,  so  much 
the  more  unexpected  are  the  forms  into  which  it  throws 
itself. 


'For  instance  : Instruttione  al  signor  Cardinal  di  Medici,  del  modo 
come  si  deve  governare  nella  corte  di  Roma. — Avverlimenti  all’  iU"'" 
Cardinal  Montalto  sopra  il  modo  col  quäle  si  possa  e debba  ben 
governare  come  cardinale  e nepote  del  papa.  Inform.  XII, — Avverti- 
menti  politici  et  utilissimi  per  la  corte  di  Roma  : 78  maxims  of 
very  questionable  morality.  Inform.  XXV. — The  most  important: 
Discorso  over  ritratto  della  corte  di  Roma  di  M*"  111"'**  Commendone. 
Codd.  Rang,  at  Vienna,  XVIII. 
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It  is  manifest  that  all  could  not  piirsue  the  same  path. 
The  man  who  possessed  nothing  must  be  content  to  forward 
himself  by  rendering  Service  to  him  who  had  means.  A 
liberal  domestication  in  the  houses  of  princes,  secular  or 
temporal,  was  still  accepted  by  literary  men.  Whoever  was 
compelled  to  adopt  this  mode  of  life,  must  then  make  it  his 
first  object  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  head  of  the  house, 
to  gain  merit  in  his  eyes,  to  penetrate  his  secrets,  and  in 
some  way  to  render  himself  indispensable  to  his  lord.  For 
this  all  indignities  must  be  endured,  no  injustice  must  be 
resented.  For  who  could  say  how  soon  a change  in  the 
papacy  might  cause  the  star  of  his  master  to  rise  in  the 
ascendant,  and  its  lustre  to  be  poured  on  the  servant? 
Fortune  ebbs  and  flows ; the  man  remains  the  same. 

Or  to  some  of  those  aspirants,  the  possession  of  a sub- 
ordinate  office  was  perhaps  the  object  of  desire.  From  this 
they  might  advance  to  better  employments  by  the  exercise 
of  zeal  and  activity.  It  was,  nevertheless,  in  Rome  as  else- 
where,  and  in  those  times  as  in  all  others,  a very  critical  and 
dangerous  thing  to  be  compelled  to  consider  interest  in  the 
first  place^  and  honour  only  in  the  second. 

Much  more  favourable  was  the  position  of  those  who 
had  the  means  of  life.  The  monti,  in  which  they  purchased 
shares,  gave  them  a certain  income  every  monih.  They 
bougbt  a place  by  means  of  which  they  immediately  entered 
the  prelacy;  not  only  attaining  an  independence,  but  also 
acquiring  an  opportunity  for  the  brilliant  display  of  their 
talents.  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.  At  the  Roman 
court  the  possession  of  property  was  doubly  advantageous ; 
for  since  this  possession  reverted  to  the  treasury,  the  pope 
himself  had  an  interest  in  granting  promotions. 

This  state  of  things  did  not  demand  servility  of  attach- 
ment  to  any  one  great  man  ; on  the  contrary,  an  adherence 
too  earnestly  declared  might  prove  an  impediment  to  pro- 
motion,  if  fortune  should  not  happen  to  be  favourable.  The 
grand  essential  was  to  beware  of  making  enemies,  to  give 
no  ofifence.  This  precaution  was  to  be  departed  from  in  no 
circumstance  of  social  intercourse,  however  slight  or  trivial. 
It  was  essential,  for  example,  to  offer  no  man  more  honour 
than  he  was  strictly  entitled  to  claim ; equality  of  deportment 
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towards  persons  of  different  degrees  would  be  inequality, 
and  might  produce  an  unfavourable  impression.  Even  of 
the  absent,  nothing  but  good  was  to  be  spoken,  not  only 
because  words  once  uttered  are  beyond  our  control,  and  we 
know  not  whither  they  are  borne,  but  also  because  few  love 
too  keen  an  observer.  If  a man  possess  extended  acquire- 
ments,  let  bim  be  moderate  in  displaying  them ; and  above 
all,  let  him  never  permit  them  to  become  tedious.  It  is 
not  prudent  to  be  the  bearer  of  bad  news ; the  unpleasant 
impression  they  make  recoils  on  him  who  brings  them ; but 
in  regard  to  this,  there  is  an  error  to  be  avoided  ; that  of 
maintaining  a silence  so  rigid  as  would  make  its  motive 
apparent. 

The  elevation  to  higher  dignities,  even  to  that  of  Car- 
dinal, conferred  no  exemption  from  these  observances  ; they 
were  to  be  fulfilled  with  increased  caution  in  his  own  sphere. 
Who  could  venture  to  betray  a conviction  that  one  member 
of  the  sacred  College  was  less  worthy  than  another  to  ascend 
the  papal  throne  ? There  was  none  so  obscure  that  the 
choice  might  not  fall  on  him. 

It  was  above  all  important  that  a Cardinal  should  culti- 
vate  the  good-will  of  the  reigning  pontiff.  Fortune  and 
dignity,  universal  deference  and  obsequiousness  follow  him 
who  has  gained  this.  But  more  than  ever  must  he  be 
cautious  while  seeking  it ; profound  silence  was  to  be  main- 
tained  with  regard  to  the  personal  interests  of  the  pope, 
but  these  must  nevertheless  be  secretly  penetrated,  and  the 
conduct  governed  accordingly.  It  was  permitted  occasion- 
ally  to  magnify  the  kinsmen  of  the  pontiff,  their  fidelity  and 
talents  might  be  lauded ; this  was  for  the  most  part  an 
acceptable  subject.  To  arrive  at  the  secrets  of  the  papal 
family,  it  was  expedient  to  employ  the  monks;  these  men, 
availing  themselves  of  religious  duties  as  their  pretext,  con- 
trive  to  penetrate  further  than  is  possible  to  any  other  dass 
of  the  Community. 

Ambassadors  are  imperatively  called  on  by  the  rapid 
vicissitudes  and  extensive  imporlance  of  personal  relations 
for  the  most  vigilant  watchfulness.  Like  a skilful  pilot,  the 
envoy  is  attentive  to  mark  from  what  quarter  blows  the 
wind ; he  must  spare  no  cost  to  assure  himself  of  those  who 
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possess  good  information,  certain  that  bis  iitmost  expendi- 
ture  would  be  largely  repaid  by  one  single  piece  of  intelli- 
gence  that  enabled  bim  to  seize  tbe  moment  favourable  to 
bis  negotiation.  If  be  bad  to  present  a request  to  tbe 
pontiff,  be  made  incredible  efforts  imperceptibly  to  inter- 
weave  some  point  tbat  tbe  pope  bimself  desired  to  carry, 
witb  tbe  business  he  was  labouring  to  promote.  Most  of 
all  did  he  seek  to  gain  tbe  favoiirite  nepbew  or  other  kins- 
man  to  bis  wishes,  by  persuading  bim  that  more  permanent 
and  more  important  advantages,  whether  of  riches  or  great- 
ness,  were  to  be  obtained  from  bis  court  than  from  any 
other.  Neither  must  he  neglect  to  secure  tbe  good  will  of 
tbe  cardinals.  He  would  not  promise  tbe  papacy  to  any, 
but  all  were  to  be  allured  by  tbe  hope  of  it.  He  displayed 
devotion  to  none ; but  even  for  those  most  inimical  to  bis 
purposes,  he  would  occasionally  perform  some  act  of  favour. 
He  resembled  tbe  falconer,  who  shews  tbe  piece  of  meat  to 
tbe  hawk,  but  gives  it  bim  in  small  quantities  only;  and  that 
morsel  by  morsel. 

Thus  did  they  live,  and  such  was  tbe  policy  of  tbe  eccle- 
siastical  court.  Cardinais,  ambassadors,  prelates,  princes, 
those  who  were  tbe  known  possessors  of  power,  and  those 
who  exercised  it  in  secret.  Full  of  ceremony,  of  whicb 
Rome  was  tbe  classic  soil,  of  submissive  Subordination,  and 
reverential  observance;  but  egoists  to  tbe  very  core,  all 
eagerly  seeking  to  attain  some  object,  to  accomplish  some 
purpose,  to  achieve  some  advantage  over  a neighbour. 

Strange  that  tbe  struggle  for  what  all  desire, — power, 
honour,  riches,  enjoyment, — elsewhere  tbe  fruitful  source  of 
rancorous  feuds,  should  here  assume  tbe  aspect  of  a courteous 
anxiety  to  serve.  Here  every  man  flattered  tbe  hope  of  bis 
rival,  conscious  that  he  nourished  something  similar,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  arriving  at  tbe  possession  of  what  he  also  was 
seeking  to  obtain.  Here  self-denial  was  full  of  eagerness  to 
enjoy,  and  passion  stole  onward  witb  cautious  footstep. 

We  have  seen  tbe  dignity,  tbe  seriousness,  tbe  religious 
zeal  prevailing  in  tbe  Roman  court,  we  have  also  remarked 
its  worldly  aspect,  ambition,  avarice,  dissimulation,  and 
craft. 

If  it  were  our  purpose  to  pronounce  tbe  eulogy  of  tbe 
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papal  see,  we  should  have  insisted  on  the  first  only  of  tbe 
two  elements  composing  it.  Were  we  disposed  to  inveigh 
against  it,  we  should  have  displayed  only  the  second ; but 
whoever  will  raise  himself  to  the  level,  whence  a clear  and 
unprejudiced  view  can  be  obtained,  will  arrive  at  an  exact 
perception  of  the  whole  subject ; he  will  see  both  these 
elements,  but  he  will  also  perceive  that  both  are  rendered 
inevitable  by  the  nature  of  man  and  the  condition  of  things. 

The  period  of  the  world’s  history  that  we  have  just  been 
considering,  was  one  wherein  the  prevalent  mode  of  opinion 
made  pressing  demand  for  external  propriety,  purity  of  life, 
and  religious  fervour.  This  state  of  public  feeling  coincided 
with  the  principle  of  the  court,  the  position  of  which,  as  re- 
gards  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  determined  by  these  qualities. 
It  followed  of  necessity  that  power  and  eminence  were  most 
certainly  secured  by  men  whose  characters  were  in  accord- 
ance  with  this  demand.  Were  it  otherwise,  public  opinion 
would  not  only  be  untrue  to  itself,  it  would  destroy  its  own 
existence.  But  that  the  advantages  of  fortune  should  happen 
to  be  so  immediately  consequent  on  the  possession  of  spiritual 
qualities,  is  indeed  the  most  seductive  allurement  that  could 
be  ofifered  by  the  spirit  of  this  world. 

We  cannot  doubt  the  sincerity  of  these  qualities  and 
Sentiments,  as  not  unfrequently  described  by  our  observant 
and  discreet  authorities.  But  how  many  monks  conformed 
to  them  in  appearance  for  the  furtherance  of  their  fortunes  ! 
In  others  the  worldly  tendencies  may  have  insinuated  them- 
selves  struggling,  in  the  dim  uncertainty  of  motives  im- 
perfectly  developed,  with  those  of  more  lofty  Import. 

The  process  we  have  seen  taking  place  in  art  and  litera- 
ture  may  be  traced  also  in  the  Curia.  Here  also  a desertion 
from  what  the  Church  demands  was  most  apparent ; there 
was  a laxity  approaching  to  paganism  in  the  modes  of 
thought  prevailing.  But  the  march  of  events  re-awakened 
the  principle  of  the  Church,  aroused  the  energies  of  society 
as  with  a new  breath  of  life,  and  imparted  an  altered  tone 
to  the  existence  of  the  times.  How  broad  is  the  difference 
between  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  Giulio  Romano  and  Guercino, 
Pomponazzo  and  Patrizi ! A vast  epoch  lies  between  them. 
They  have,  neverthekss,  something  in  common,  and  the 
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later  is  linked  by  certain  points  of  contact  with  the  earlier, 
With  its  ancient  forms  the  Curia  also  retained  many  com- 
ponent  parts  of  its  old  nature,  yet  this  did  not  prevent  it 
from  being  animated  by  a new  spirit.  AVhat  could  not  be 
wholly  transferred  and  assimilated  to  itself,  was  at  least 
urged  forward  by  the  force  of  the  impulse  which  that  spirit 
communicated. 

While  occupied  in  contemplation  of  these  commingling 
elements,  I recall  to  mind  a scene  of  nature,  that  may  serve 
to  bring  this  state  of  things  more  vividly  before  us  by  the 
similitude  it  presents. 

At  Terni,  the  Nera  is  seen  tranquilly  approaching  through 
wood  and  field,  it  proceeds  across  the  distant  valley  in  calm 
unruffled  course ; from  the  other  side  comes  rushing  the 
Velino,  pressed  between  opposing  rocks,  and  foaming  on- 
ward  with  resistless  speed,  tili  at  length  its  mass  of  waters 
are  dashed  down  headlong  in  inagnificent  falls  that  sparkle 
and  glitter  with  a myriad  changing  hues.  These  reach  the 
peaceful  Nera;  they  at  once  communicate  their  own  wild 
commotion,  raging  and  foaming,  and  the  mingled  waters 
then  rush  forward  on  their  eager  and  hurried  course. 

It  was  thus  that  the  whole  being  of  society,  all  literature, 
and  every  art,  received  a new  impulse  from  the  re-awakened 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  Curia  was  at  once  devout 
and  restless,  spiritual  and  warlike ; on  the  one  side  replete 
with  dignity,  pomp,  and  ceremony ; on  the  other,  unparalleled 
for  calculating  subtlety,  and  insatiable  love  of  power : its 
piety  and  ambition,  reposing  on  the  idea  of  an  exclusive 
orthodoxy,  coincide,  and  act  in  harmony  for  the  production 
of  an  end — universal  domination.  The  Roman  church 
once  more  binds  on  her  armour  for  the  conquest  of  the 
World. 
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FIRST  PERIOD,  1563-1589 

In  the  history  of  a nation  or  power,  there  is  no  problem 
more  difficult  than  that  of  appreciating  correctly  the  Con- 
nection of  its  particular  relations  with  those  of  the  world 
in  general. 

It  is  true  that  the  individual  life  of  a nation  is  determined 
by  causes  peculiar  to  itself,  inherent  in  its  nature,  and  dis- 
playing  a characteristic  consistency  through  all  ages.  But 
each  Community  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  general  in- 
fluences,  by  which  its  progress  is  powerfully  affected. 

In  this  conflict  of  forces  it  is,  that  the  character  pre- 
sented  by  modern  Europe  may  be  said  to  have  its  basis. 
Nations  and  States  are  separated  eternally,  on  certain  points 
of  their  existence,  but  at  the  same  time  are  knit  together  in 
indissoluble  community.  There  is  no  national  history,  of 
which  universal  history  does  not  form  an  important  portion. 
So  necessary  in  itself,  so  all-embracing  is  the  consecutive 
series  of  events  through  a lapse  of  ages,  that  even  the  most 
powerful  state  appears  but  as  a member  of  the  universal 
Commonwealth,  involved  in  and  mied  by  its  destinies.  Who- 
ever  has  earnestly  sought  to  comprehend  the  history  of  any 
people  as  a whole,  to  contemplate  its  progress  without  pre- 
judice  or  illusion,  will  have  experienced  the  difhculties  arising 
from  this  cause.  In  the  several  crises  of  a nation’s  pro- 
gressive existence,  we  discern  the  different  currents  that 
form  the  sum  of  human  destiny. 

The  difficulty  is  doubled,  when,  as  sometimes  occurs,  a 
great  movement,  agitating  the  whole  world,  is  originated  by 
an  individual  power,  which  then  constitutes  itself  the  special 
representative  of  the  principle  actuating  that  movement. 
The  power  thus  in  action,  then  takes  so  influential  a part 
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in  the  collective  operations  of  the  Century,  it  enters  into 
relations  so  intimate  with  all  the  powers  of  the  world,  that 
its  history,  in  a certain  sense,  expands  into  universal  history. 
Such  was  the  epoch  upon  which  the  papacy  entered  at  the 
dose  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

Convulsed  to  its  centre,  endangered  in  the  very  ground- 
work  of  its  being,  it  had  not  only  maintained  itself,  but 
found  means  to  gain  renewed  force.  In  the  two  Southern 
peninsulas,  all  influences  hostile  to  its  ascendancy  had  been 
promptly  expelled,  all  the  elements  of  thought  and  action 
had  been  once  more  gathered  to  itself,  and  pervaded  by  its 
own  spirit.  It  now  conceived  the  idea  of  subduing  the  re- 
yolted  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Rome  once  more  became 
a conquering  power,  projects  were  formed  and  enterprises 
engaged  in,  recalling  those  proceeding  from  the  Seven  Hills 
in  ancient  times  and  during  the  middle  ages. 

The  history  of  the  renovated  papacy  would  be  but 
imperfectly  understood,  did  we  limit  our  attention  to  its 
centre  only.  Its  essential  importance  is  best  perceived  by 
observing  its  operations  on  the  world  in  general. 

Let  US  begin  by  taking  a review  of  the  strength  and 
Position  of  its  opponents. 


I.  STATE  OF  PROTESTANTISM  ABOUT  THE  YEAR  1563 

On  the  north  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  opinions  of 
Protestantism  had  made  vigorous  and  unceasing  progress,  up 
to  the  time  when  the  council  of  Trent  closed  its  last  sittings ; 
they  extended  their  dominion  far  and  wide  over  the  Ger- 
manic  and  Sclavonic  nations. 

Among  the  Scandinavian  races,  the  tenets  of  the  Protes- 
tants  had  established  themselves  all  the  more  immutably 
from  the  fact  that  their  introduction  was  coincident  with 
that  of  new  dynasties  and  with  the  consequent  re-modelling 
of  all  political  institutions.  They  were  received  with  delight 
from  the  very  first,  as  if  they  bore  in  their  nature  some 
natural  affinity  wdth  the  national  disposition.  Bugenhagen, 
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the  founder  of  Lutheranism  in  Denmark,  can  find  no  words 
that  suffice  to  depict  the  enthusiasm  with  vvhich  his  sermons 
were  hstened  to  : “ Even  on  work-days,”  as  he  expresses 
1 , rom  the  first  gleam  of  day  the  people  were  eagerly 
waiting,  and  on  holidays  they  were  in  attendance  through 
the  whole  day.’’^  Protestant  tenets  had  now  made  their 
way  to  the  most  remote  countries.  It  is  not  known  by 
what  agency  the  Faröe  islands  were  rendered  Protestant 
so  easily  was  the  change  effected.2  In  Iceland  the  last 
representatives  of  Catholicism  had  disappeared  by  the  year 
1552,  and  a Lutheran  bishopric  was  founded  at  Wybor^^ 
in  1554-  The  Swedish  governors  were  accompanied  by 
Lutheran  preachers  to  the  most  distant  shores  of  Lapland 
Gustavus  Vasa  exhorts  his  heirs,  in  his  will,  made  in  1560! 
to  hold  fast  by  the  evangelical  doctrines,  to  inculcate  the 
same  on  their  most  remote  successors,  and  to  admit  no 
ralse  teachers.  He  makes  this  almost  a condition  to  the 
mheritance  of  the  crown.^ 

On  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Baltic  also  Lutheran 
opimons  Avere  predominant ; at  least,  among  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  used  the  German  tongue.  Prussia  had  given 
the  first  example  of  secularizing  Church  property  on  a grand 
scale  j this  was  followed  by  Livonia,  in  1561 ; the  first  con- 
dition made  by  the  province  on  its  Submission  to  Poland 

of  Augsburg.  The  connection  of  the  Jagellon  kings  with 
countries  whose  adherence  to  their  rule  was  secured  only  by 
the  maintenance  of  Protestant  principles,  was  a check  on 
tnose  princes,  which  prevented  their  opposing  any  deter- 
mined  resistance  to  the  progress  of  Lutheran  tenets  The 
more  important  eitles  of  Prussian-Poland  were  confirmed  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  according  to  the  Lutheran 
ritual,  by  express  Charters  granted  in  the  years  1557  and 
1558.  _ The  smaller  towns  received  Privileges  yet  more 
exphcit  some  short  time  after,  they  being  mo?e  exposed  to 

1539 : Sabb.  p.  Visit.,  in  MüIIer’s 
li.ntdecktes  Staatscabinet,  4tc  Lröffn.  p.  365 

3 • Lirchengeschichte  von  Dänemark,  iü,  e2o 

siae  Eccle. 
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attacks  from  the  powerful  bishopsP  A large  body  of  the 
nobles  in  Poland  Proper  had  been  won  oyer  to  the  Protes- 
tant confession,  which  they  found  more  in  harmony  "SAith 
the  feeling  of  independence  awakened  and  niairitained  by 
the  Constitution  of  their  States.  “A  Polish  noble  is  not 
subject  to  the  king— shall  he  then  be  subject  to  the  l>ope  ?_ 
was  the  question  they  asked.  Ihings  went  so  far  in  this 
country,  that  Protestants  gained  possession  of  episcopal 
sees:  and,  under  Sigismund  Augustus,  they  had  even 
obtained  the  majority  in  the  Senate.  That  sovereign  was 
undoubtedly  Catholic,  he  heard  mass  daily  and  a Cathohe 
sermon  every  Sunday  ; he  even  joined  the  singeis  of  hi5 
choir  in  the  Benedictus.  He  confessed  regularly,  mid 
received  the  sacrament  in  one  kind ; but  the  creeds  that 
rai^^ht  be  prevalent  in  his  court  or  kingdom  seemed  but 
littte  to  disturb  his  quiet,  nor  did  he  show  any_  disposiUon 
to  embitter  the  dose  of  his  life  by  a contest  with  opimons 

making  so  vigorous  a progress.^  i 

An  attempt  at  Opposition  of  this  kind  had  certamly  pro- 
duced  no  very  encouraging  results  in  the  rieighbounng 
dominions  of  Hungary.  The  diet  had  constantly  refused  to 
pass  the  resolutions  unfavourable  to  Protestant  opinions  that 
were  pressed  on  it  from  time  to  time  by  Ferdinand  I.  ln 
the  year  1554,  a Lutheran  was  elected  palatme  of  the 
empire,  and  concessions  were  soon  afterwards  extorted  in 
favour  of  the  Helvetic  confession  in  the  valley  of  Erlau. 
Transylvania  was  altogether  separated  from  the  Catholic 
church,  the  ecclesiastical  possessions  in  that  country  were 
confiscated  by  a formal  decree  of  the  diet,  and  the  Prmeess 
even  appropriated  the  greater  part  of  the  tithes. 

We  next  come  to  Germany,  where  the  new  form  of  h 
church  had  taken  its  origin  from  the  peeuhar  ° 

the  national  mind,  had  mamtamed  itself  through  long  and 

1 Lenc^nich  • Nachricht  von  der  Religionsändernng  in  Preussen  ; 
prefixh  & the  fourth  part  of  the  Geschichte  der  Preusstschen  Lande, 

^“'Relatione  di  Polonia  del  Vescovo  di  Camerino,  abo^ 

A MS.  of  the  Chigi  Library. , “ A molt,  dl  quest.  people 
comporta  che  vivano  come  li  piace,  perche  ai  ne  .Valrnnn  ed 

tanto  benigna  che  non  vorria  mai  far  cosa  che  » ’ 

io  vorrei  che  nelle  cose  della  rehgione  fosse  un  poco  piu  severa. 
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perilous  wars,  had  achieved  a legal  existence  in  tbe  empire, 
and  was  now  in  the  act  of  occupying  the  various  territories 
that  divided  the  country.  Already  this  process  had  been  in 
great  measure  accomplished.  In  North  Geimany,  where 
the  Protestant  tenets  had  taken  rise,  they  were  entirely 
paramount ; they  had  gained  permanent  ascendancy  in  those 
districts  of  Southern  Üermany  wherein  they  had  been  early 
introduced,  and  had  besides  extended  their  influence  far 
and  wide  beyond  these  limits. 

The  bishops  vainly  set  themselves  to  oppose  their  pro- 
gress  in  Franconia.  In  Würzburg  and  Bamberg,  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobility,  and  even  the  episcopal  authorities,  had 
passed  over  to  the  reformed  church  ; the  majority  of  tlie 
magistrates  and  burghers  of  the  towns,  with  the  whole  mass 
of  the  people,  held  similar  opinions.  In  the  bishopric  of 
Bamberg,  we  find  the  name  of  a Lutheran  preacher  in 
almost  every  parishd  A Protestant  spirit  predominated  in 
the  government,  which  was  principally  in  the  hands  of  the 
estates, — bodies  corporate,  regularly  constituted,  and  pos- 
sessing  the  right  of  imposing  taxes  ; neaiiy  all  Offices  of 
the  law  Courts  were  in  like  manner  held  by  Protestants,  and 
it  was  observed  that  their  decisions  were  very  commonly 
adverse  to  Catholic  interests.^  The  bisho])S  retained  very 
little  influence,  even  those  who,  “ with  old  German  and 
Frankish  fidelity,”  still  honoured  the  secular  prince  in  their 
persons,  could  no  longer  endure  to  see  them  robed  in  their 
clerical  Ornaments,  and  crowned  with  the  mitre. 

No  less  energetic  were  the  proceedings  of  Protestantism 
in  Bavaria.  Here,  too,  the  new  faith  had  been  adopted  by 
a large  body  of  the  nobles  : a considerable  number  of  the 
towns  was  equally  inclined  towards  these  doctrines.  In  the 
assembly  of  his  States,  for  example,  of  the  year  1556, 
the  duke  was  compelled  to  make  concessions  which  had 
elsewhere  led  to  the  exclusive  adoption  of  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  and  which  here  also  promised  the  same  result. 
The  duke  himself  vyas  not  so  decidedly  opposed  to  the  new 

^ Jäck  has  occupied  himself  mach  with  this  matter  in  the  2nd  and 
3rd  volumes  of  his  History  of  Bamberg, 

^ Gropp,  Dissertatio  de  Statu  Religionis  in  Franconia  Lutheranismo 
infecta.  Scriptores  Wirceb.  i.  p.  42. 
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doctrines,  but  that  he  would  occasionally  listen  to  a Protes- 
tant sermond 

Far  more  than  this  had  been  gained  in  Austria.  The 
nobility  of  that  country  pursued  their  studies  at  Wittenberg, 
the  Colleges  of  the  country  were  filled  with  Protestants,  and 
it  was  calculated,  that  not  more  than  a thirtieth  part  of  the 
population  remained  Catholic.  A national  Constitution  was 
gradually  formed,  which  was  based  on  the  principles  of 
Protestantism. 

Enclosed  between  Bavaria  and  Austria,  the  archbishops 
of  Salzburg  had  been  unable  to  maintain  their  territories  in 
obedience  to  the  Catholic  rule.  They  did  not  as  yet  endure 
the  presence  of  Lutheran  preachers,  but  the  disposition  of 
the  people  was  none  the  less  explicitly  declared.  Mass  was 
no  longer  attended  in  the  Capital,  nor  were  fasts  solemnized 
or  festivals  observed;  those  whose  dwellings  were  too  far 
removed  from  the  preachers  of  the  Austrian  localities  border- 
ing  on  their  country,  remained  at  home,  reading  for  their 
edification  from  the  homilies  and  scriptural  commentaries 
of  Spangenberg.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  people  of  the 
hill-country.  In  the  Rauris,  and  the  Gastein,  in  St.  Veit, 
Tamsweg,  and  Radstadt,  the  inhabitants  loudly  demanded 
the  sacramental  cup ; this  being  refused,  they  abandoned 
the  communion  altogether.  They  no  longer  sent  their 
children  to  school ; and,  on  one  occasion,  a peasant  rose  up 
in  the  church,  and  called  aloud  to  the  priest,  “ Thou  liest.” 
The  country  people  began  to  preach  to  each  other.^  _ ^Ve 
need  feel  no  surprise,  if  the  privation  of  all  worship  in 
accordance  with  their  newly-adopted  convictions,  should 
give  rise  to  notions  the  most  visionary  and  fantastic,  among 
the  inhabitants  of  those  Alpine  solitudes. 

Advantageously  contrasted  with  this  state  of  things,  is 
that  which  presents  itself  as  existing  in  the  territories  of 
the  ecclesiastical  electors  on  the  Rhine.  Here  the  nobles 
possessed  independence,  which  enabled  them  to  secure  a 
degree  of  religious  liberty  for  their  vassals  beyond  what 
could  have  been  granted  by  a spiritual  prince.  The 

' Sitzinger  in  Strobel’s  Beiträge  zur  Literatur,  i.  3^3* 

Extract  from  a Report  of  the  Canon  Wilh.  von  Trautmannsdort 
of  the  year  1555,  in  Zauner’s  Chronicle  of  Salzburg,  vi.  327* 
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Rhenish  nobles  had  early  received  the  Protestant  doctrines, 
and  permitted  the  spiritual  sovereign  to  make  no  encroach- 
ments,  even  of  a religious  character,  on  their  domains.  In 
all  the  towns  there  novv  existed  a Protestant  party.  In 
Cologne  its  activity  was  displayed  by  reiterated  petitions. 
It  became  so  powerful  in  Trier  as  to  send  for  a Protestant 
preacher  from  Geneva,  and  maintain  him  in  defiance  of  the 
elector.  In  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  Lutheran  party  made  direct 
eftbrts  to  obtain  the  supremacy.  The  citizens  of  Mainz 
did  not  scruple  to  send  their  children  to  Protestant  schools, 
those  of  Nuremberg,  for  example.  Commendone,  who  was 
in  Germany  in  1561,  can  find  no  words  to  describe  the 
servility  of  the  prelates  to  the  Lutheran  princes,  and  the 
concessions  they  made  to  ProtestantismP  He  thought  he 
could  perceive  that  there  were  Piotestants  of  the  most 
violent  opinions  even  in  the  privy  councils,^  and  expresses 
amazement  that  time  should  have  done  so  little  in  aid  of 
Catholicism. 

In  a similar  manner  affairs  proceeded  throughout  West- 
phalia.  On  St.  Peter’s  day  the  country  people  were  engaged 
with  the  labours  of  their  harvest ; the  fast-days  commanded 
by  the  canon  were  no  longer  observed.  In  Paderborn,  the 
town-council  watched,  with  a kind  of  jealousy,  over  its 
Protestant  confession.  More  than  one  bishop  of  Münster 
was  disposed  to  the  new  creed ; and  the  priests  were,  for 
the  most  part,  publicly  married.  Duke  William  of  Cleves 
adhered,  on  the  whole,  to  the  Catholic  faith,  but  in  his 
private  chapel  he  received  the  communion  in  both  kinds. 
The  greater  part  of  his  council  were  avowed  Protestants  ; 
nor  did  the  evangelical  form  of  worship  experience  any 
effectual  hindrance  in  his  dominions.^ 

^ Gratiana,  Vie  de  Commendone,  p.  116. 

^ “ De’  piu  arrabbiati  heretici. — Mi  e parso  che  il  tempo  non  habbia 
apportato  alcun  giovamento.”  Commendone,  Relatione  dello  Stato 
deila  Religione  in  Germania  : MS.  Vallicelli.  (See  Appendix  No.  38.) 

^ Tempesti,  Vita  di  Sisto  V ; from  the  Anonimo  di  Campidoglio., 
i.  xxiii.  : “Da  molt’  anni  si  comunicava  con  ambe  le  specie,  quan- 
tunque  il  suo  capellano  glien’  havesse  parlato  inducendolo  a comuni- 
carsi  cosi  nella  sua  capella  segreta  per  non  dar  mal  esempio  a’  sudditi.  ’ 
[ Kor  many  years  he  communicated  in  both  kinds,  but  his  chaplain  had 
induced  him  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  his  private  chapel,  so  as  not  to 
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We  have  said  enough  to  show,  that  Protestantism  had 
gained  a decided  ascendancy  through  Germany,  from  tbe 
east  to  the  west,  and  from  the  north  to  the  south.  The 
nobles  had,  from  the  first,  enrolled  themselves  in  its  ranks ; 
the  public  functionaries,  already  numerous  and  highly 
respected,  were  trained  up  in  the  new  creed ; the  common 
people  would  hear  no  more  of  certain  articles  once  insisted 
on  as  matters  of  faith, — the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  for  ex- 
ample, — nor  of  certain  ceremonies,  such  as  pilgrimages ; no 
convent  could  maintain  itself,  and  none  dared  to  exhibit 
the  relics  of  saints.  A Venetian  ambassador  calculated,  in 
the  year  1558,  that  a tenth  part  only  of  the  German  people 
still  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion. 

The  losses  sustained  by  the  Catholic  church  in  riches 
and  power  were  no  less  important  than  those  suftered  by 
her  spiritual  influence.  The  canons  in  nearly  all  the 
bishoprics  were  either  attached  to  the  reformed  tenets,  or 
were  but  lukewarm  and  indifferent  Catholics.  What  should 
prevent  them  from  proposing  Protestant  bishops,  should  it 
appear  to  them  advantageous  in  other  respects  ? It  was 
without  doubt  decreed  by  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  that  a 
spiritual  prince  should  lose  both  his  rank  and  revenues  on 
departing  from  the  Catholic  faith,  but  this  ordinance  was 
not  believed  capable  of  restraining  a chapter  which  had 
become  Protestant  from  electing  a Protestant  bishop.  All 
that  could  be  insisted  on  was  that  the  benefice  should  not 
be  made  hereditary.  It  thus  happened  that  a prince  of 
Brandenburg  obtained  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg,  a 
j)rince  of  Lauenburg  that  of  Bremen,  and  a prince  of 
Brunswick  that  of  Halberstadt.  The  bishopric  of  Lübeck, 
also,  with  those  of  Verden  and  Minden,  feil  into  the  hands 
of  Protestants,  as  did  the  abbey  of  Quedlinburg.^ 

The  confiscation  of  Church  property  proceeded  with 
proportionate  rapidity.  How  important  were  the  losses 

set  a bad  example  to  his  subjects.]  In  a letter  given  in  Niesert’s 
Miintersche  Urkundensammlung,  i.  xxi.,  the  same  thing  is  said  of  die 
bishop  of  Münster  and  the  court  of  Cleves.  “ Wilhelmus  episcopus 
(W.  von  Kettler)  religionem  semilutheranam  hausit  in  aula  Juliacensi.” 

^ See  also  my  essay  “ Ueber  die  Zeiten  Ferdinands  I and  Maxi* 
millans  II  ” : Hist.  Pol.  Zeitschrift,  i.  269,  et  seq. 
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sustained,  for  example,  in  very  few  years,  by  the  bishopric 
of  Augsburg  ! All  theconvcnts  of  Würteinberg  were  wiested 
from  it  in  the  year  1557.  These  were  followed  in  155^  by 
the  Convents  and  parishes  of  the  county  of  Oettingen. 
After  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  the  Protestants  gained  an 
equality  with  their  rivals  of  the  ancient  faith  in  Dünkelsbühl 
and  Donauwerth  in  Nördlingen  and  Memmingen  they 
acquired  the  supremacy.  The  convents  of  these  towns,  and 
among  them  the  rieh  preceptory  of  St.  Anthony  in  Mem- 
mingen, with  the  parochial  benefices,  were  then  irretrievably 
lost.^ 

In  addition  to  this  came  the  circumstance  that  the 
prospects  of  Catholicism  were  by  no  means  encouiaging  as 
regarded  the  future. 

Protestant  opinions  were  predominant  in  the  universities 
and  other  schools ; the  old  Champions  of  Catholicism,  who  had 
taken  the  field  against  Luther,  and  distinguished  themselves 
in  religious  controversy,  were  either  dead  or  far  advanced  in 
years,  and  no  young  men  competent  to  occupy  their  places 
had  arisen.  Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  any  Student  in 
the  university  of  Vienna  had  taken  priests’  Orders.  Even  in 
Ingolstadt,  which  was  so  pre-eminently  Catholic,  no  qualified 
candidates  of  the  faculty  of  theology  presented  themselves 
for  those  important  Offices  that  hitherto  had  always  been 
filled  by  ecclesiastics.^  The  city  of  Cologne  established  a 
school  with  endowments,  but  when  all  the  arrangements 
were  completed,  it  appeared  that  the  new  regent  was  a 
Protestant.-*  A university  was  founded  by  Cardinal  Otto 
Truchsess  in  his  town  of  Dillingen,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  opposing  resistance  to  the  Protestant  opinions.  It 
flourished  for  some  years  uncler  the  care  of  certain  eminent 
Spanish  theologians,  but  when  these  had  departed,  no  learned 
Catholics  could  be  found  to  take  their  places,  which  were  at 
once  occupied  by  Protestants.  At  this  period  the  teachers 

‘ Placklus  Braun  : Geschichte  der  Bischöfe  von  Augsburg,  vol.  iii. 
533)  53')  point  from  authentic  sources. 

2 Ägricola,  hlistoria  Provinciae  Societatis  Jesu  Germaniae  superioris, 

i.  p.  29. 

* Orlandinus,  Historia  Societatis  Jesu,  tom.  i hb.  xvi.  n.  25  : 
“ Hujus  novae  bursae  regens,  quem  primum  praefecerant,  Jacobus 
Lichius,  Lulheranus  tandem  apparuit.” 
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in  Germany  were  Protestant  with  very  fe\v  exceptions  : all 
the  youth  of  the  country  sat  at  their  feet,  and  irabibed  hatred 
of  the  pope  with  the  first  rudiments  of  learning. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  north  and  east  of 
Europe — Catholicism  was  utterly  banished  from  many 
places,  it  was  subdued  and  despoiled  in  all;  and  while 
endeavouring  to  defend  itself  in  these  regions,  still  more 
formidable  enemies  were  pressing  forward  to  assail  it  in  the 
west  and  south. 

For  the  Calvinistic  modes  of  belief  were  without  doubt 
more  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Roman  tenets  than  were  the 
doctrines  of  Luther ; and  it  was  precisely  at  the  period  we 
are  now  contemplating,  that  Calvinism  took  possession  of 
the  minds  of  men  with  irresistible  force. 

It  had  arisen  on  the  borders  of  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France,  and  had  extended  in  all  directions.  Towards  the 
east,  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  it  constituted  a 
subordinate  but  very  important  element  of  the  Protestant 
movement.  In  Western  Europe  it  had  already  raised  itself 
to  independent  power. 

As  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  had  become  Lutheran, 
so  had  the  British  people  become  Calvinists  ; but  in  Britain 
the  new  church  had  assumed  two  distinct  forms.  In  Scot- 
land it  had  attained  power  in  Opposition  to  the  government, 
and  was  poor,  populär,  and  democratic,  but  so  much  the 
more  irresistible  was  the  fervour  which  it  inspired.  In 
England  it  had  risen  to  pre-eminence  in  alliance  with  the 
existing  government;  there  it  was  rieh,  monarchical,  and 
magnificent,  but  was  content  with  mere  forbearance  from 
Opposition  to  its  ritual.  The  former  naturally  approximated 
more  closely  to  the  model  of  the  Genevan  church,  and  was 
infinitely  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Calvin. 

The  French  had  embraced  the  tenets  of  their  country- 
man,  Calvin,  with  all  their  characteristic  vivacity.  In 
defiance  of  persecution  the  French  churches  were  soon 
regulated  according  to  the  Protestant  forms  of  Geneva. 
They  held  a synod  as  early  as  the  year  1559.  In  1561  the 
Venetian  ainhassador  Micheli  found  no  province  free  from 
Protestantism ; three-fourths  of  the  kingdom  were  filled  with 
it — Brittany  and  Normandy,  Gascony  and  Languedoc,  Poitou, 
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Touraine,  Provence  and  Dauphine.  “ In  many  of  these 
provinces,”  he  remarks,  “ meetings  are  held,  sermons  are 
preached,  and  rules  of  life  are  adopted  entirely  according  to 
the  example  of  Geneva,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  royal 
Prohibition.  Every  one  has  embraced  these  opinions,  and 
what  is  most  remarkable,  even  the  clerical  body,  not  only 
priests,  monks,  and  nuns, — very  few  of  the  convents  have 
escaped  the  infection, — but  even  the  bishops  and  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  prelates.”  “Your  highness,”  he 
observes  to  the  doge,  “ may  be  assured  that,  excepting  the 
common  people,  who  still  zealously  frequent  the  churches, 
all  have  fallen  avvay.  The  nobles  most  especially,  the  men 
under  forty  almost  without  exception;  for  although  many  of 
them  still  go  to  mass,  that  is  only  from  regard  to  appearance 
and  through  fear ; when  they  are  certain  of  being  unobserved 
they  shun  both  mass  and  church.”  When  Micheli  arrived 
in  Geneva  he  was  informed  that  immediately  aber  the  death 
of  Francis  II,  fifty  preachers  from  that  city  had  proceeded 
to  different  towns  in  France.  He  was  astonished  at  the 
respect  in  which  Calvin  was  held,  and  the  large  amount  of 
money  poured  in  upon  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  thousands 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Geneva.^  He  considered  it  indis- 
pensable that  religious  freedom,  at  least  an  “ interim,”  as  he 
expressed  it,  should  be  accorded  to  the  French  Protestants, 

^ Micheli,  Relatione  delle  co?e  di  Francia  l’anno  1561.  “Da  poi 
che  fu  conosciuto  che  col  mettere  in  prigione  e col  castigare  e con 
l’abbruciare  non  solo  non  si  emendavano,  ma  si  disordinava.no  piu,  fu 
deliberato  che  non  si  procedesse  piu  contra  alcuno,  eccetto  che  contra 
quelli  che  andavano  predicando,  seducendo  e facendo  publicamente  le 
congregationi  e le  assemblee,  e gli  altri  si  lassassero  vivere  : onde  ne 
furono  liberati  e cavati  di  prigione  di  Parigi  e di  tutte  le  altre  terre  del 
regno  un  grandissimo  numero,  che  rimasero  poi  nel  regno  praticando 
liberamente  e parlando  con  ogn’uno  e gloriandosi  che  aveano  guadagnato 
la  lite  contra  i Papisti  : cosi  chiamavano  e chiamano  li  loro  adversarii.” 
[When  it  was  seen  that  by  imprisonment,  torture,  and  burning,  no 
amendment  was  produced,  but  rather  greater  disorders,  it  was  resolved 
to  proceed  no  more  against  any  one,  excepting  those  who  went  aliout 
preaching,  misleading  and  publicly  holding  assemblies  ; all  others  wcre 
suffered  to  live  : a great  number  were  lil>erated  from  the  prisons  of 
Paris  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdoin,  who  then  continued  in  the 
unrestrained  exercise  of  their  religion,  talking  Io  all,  and  boasting  that 
they  had  gained  their  cause  against  the  papists,— as  they  called,  and 
still  call,  their  adversaries.l 
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if  they  would  avoid  the  universal  effusion  of  blood.  His 
report  was,  in  fact,  soon  followed  by  the  edict  of  1562. 
1 his  granted  to  Protestantism  a legal  and  acknowledged 
existence,  and  is  the  hasis  of  the  Privileges  it  has  since 
enjoyed  in  France. 

All  diese  changes  on  every  side— in  Germany,  France, 
and  England— could  not  fail  to  affect  the  Netherlands  also. 
The  German  influence  had  first  prevailed  in  that  country, 
and  pne  of  the  most  powerful  motives  by  which  Charles  V 
^yas  induced  to  the  war  of  Schmalkalden,  was  that  the  sym- 
pathy  excited  hy  the  Germ  in  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands 
increased  the  difhculty  of  governing  that  province,  which 
formed  so  important  a part  of  his  dominions.  By  subduing 
the  German  princes  he  prevented,  at  the  same  time,  an 
insurrection  among  his  Netherlanders.^  Yet  all  his  laws, 
though  enforced  with  excessive  rigour,  (it  was  calculated  at 
the  time  that,  up  to  the  year  1562,  thirty-six  thousand 
Protestants,  men  and  women,  had  been  put  to  death,)^  were 
insufficient  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  Protestant  opinions. 
The  only  result  was  that  they  gradually  took  the  direction 
of  French  Calvinism  rather  than  that  of  German  Lutheranism. 
Here,  too,  in  defiance  of  persecution,  a formal  confession 
was  adopted.  In  the  year  1561,  churches  were  established 
after  the  model  of  Geneva,  and  by  connecting  themselves 
with  the  local  authorities  and  their  adherents,  the  Protestants 
obtained  a political  hasis,  from  which  they  might  hope,  not 
only  for  safety  for  the  future,  but  for  a certain  importance 
in  the  state. 

Under  diese  circumstances  new  energies  were  awakened 
in  the  earlier  oppositions  to  the  faith  of  Rome.  In  the  year 
1562  the  Moravian  brethren  were  formally  acknowledged  by 

^ A view  taken  by  the  Florentine  resident,  then  at  the  imperial 
court,  and  resting,  as  I think,  on  good  grounds. 

^ In  a report  relating  to  Spain,  apparenlly  by  Paolo  Tiepolo,  now 
in  the  Venetian  Archives,  we  lind,  “ Una  grandissima  parte  di  quei 

paesi  bassi  e guasta  e corrotta  de  queste  nuove  opinioni e per  tutte 

le  provisioni  che  si  abbiano  fatte  e iier  la  morte  data  a molte  migliara 
di  homeni  (che  da  sette  anni  o pocco  piu  in  qua,  per  quel  che  mi  e stato 
affermato  da  persone  principali  di  que’  paesi,  sono  stati  morti  di  giustitia 
jnu  di  36'"'  fra  homeni  e donne)  non  solamente  (non)  si  e rimendiaio, 
nia,”  ctc. 
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Maximilian  II,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  tbis  fortunale 
circumstance  to  elect  a large  number  of  new  pastors  in  their 
synods, — some  accounts  say  one  hundred  and  eighty-eightd 
ln  the  year  1561,  the  diike  of  Savoy  saw  himself  compelled 
to  accord  new  Privileges  even  to  the  poor  communities  of 
Waldenses  in  the  mountains,^  To  the  most  remote  and 
neglected  corner  of  Europe  Protestant  doctrines  had  ex- 
tended  their  life-inspiring  power.  How  immeasurable  an 
empire  had  ihey  conquered  within  the  space  of  forty  years  ! 
From  Iceland  to  the  Pyrenees,  — from  Finland  to  the 
summits  of  the  Italian  Alps.  Even  on  the  Southern  side 
of  the  Alps,  opinions  analogous  to  Protestantism  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  once  prevailed, — they  embraced  the  whole 
territory  of  the  Latin  church.  A large  majority  of  the 
upper  classes,*and  of  the  men  most  active  in  public  life, 
were  attached  to  them  ; whole  nations  were  devoted  with 
enthusiasm  to  these  tenets,  which  had  entirely  changed  the 
Constitution  of  States.®  This  is  all  the  more  extraordinary 

^ Regenvolscii  Ecclesiae  Slavonicae,  i.  p.  63. 

® Leger,  Ilistoire  des  Eglists  Vaudoises,  ii.  p.  38,  gives  the  treaty. 

^ The  loss  was  thus  regarded  in  Rome  itself.  Tiepolo,  Relalione 
di  Rio  IV  e V : “Parlando  solamente  di  quelli  (popoli)  d’ Europa  che 
non  solo  obedivano  Ini  (al  papa)  ma  ancora  seguivano  in  tutto  i r ti  e le 
consuetudini  della  chiesa  romana  celebrando  ancora  li  ofticii  nella  lingua 
lalina,  si  sa  che  l’Inghilterra,  la  Scotia,  la  Dania,  la  Norvegia,  la  Suctia 
e finalmente  tutti  i paesi  settentrionali  si  sono  alienati  da  lei  : la  Ger- 
mania e quasi  tutta  perduta,  la  Bohemia  e la  Polonia  si  trovano  in  pran 
parte  infeite,  li  paesi  bassi  della  Fiandra  sono  cosi  coiTotti  che  j^er 
rimedio  che  vi  si  sfoizi  dar  loro  il  duca  cl’Alva  difficilmente  litorncranno 
alla  prima  sanitä,  e finalmente  la  Francia  per  rispetto  di  questi  mal 
humori  e tutta  ripiena  di  confusioni  : in  modo  che  non  pare  che  sia 
restato  altro  di  sano  e di  sicuro  al  pontefice  che  la  Spagna  e ITlalia  con 
alcune  poche  isole  e con  quel  paese  che  e dalla  Ser*='  V™  in  Dalmatia 
et  in  Grecia  posseduto.”  [Speaking  only  of  those  nations  of  Euro?  e 
which  not  only  used  to  obey  the  pope,  but  followed  in  every  thing  the 
rite<5  and  customs  of  the  Roman  church,  celebrating  public  worship  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  it  is  known  that  England,  Scotland,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  all  the  countries  of  the  north  are  alienated  ; 
Germany  is  almost  wholly  lost,  Bohemia  and  Poland  are  deeply  infected  ; 
the  Low  Countries  of  F landers  are  so  much  corrupted  that  all  the  duke 
of  Alva’s  tfforts  will  scarcely  restore  them  to  their  original  heallh. 
Finally,  France,  by  means  of  these  evil  humours,  is  filled  with  confusion 
so  that  there  seem  to  remain  in  health,  and  firm  to  the  pope,  only  Spain 
and  Raly,  with  some  few  islands,  and  those  countries  possessed  by  your 
serenity  in  Dalmatia  and  Greece.]  (See  Appendix  No.  41.) 
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because  the  Protestant  creed  was  by  no  means  a mere  nega- 
tion  of  the  papacy — a simple  renunciation.  It  was  in  the 
highest  degree  positive,  a renovation  of  Christian  sentiments 
and  principles,  that  govern  human  life  even  to  the  most 
profoLind  recesses  of  the  soul. 


2.  RESOURCES  POSSESSED  BY  THE  PAPACY  FOR 
ACTIVE  CONFLICT 

The  Papacy  and  Catholicism  had  long  maintained  them- 
selves  against  these  advances  of  their  enemy,  in  an  attitude 
of  defence  it  is  true,  but  passive  only  ; upon  the  whole  they 
were  compelled  to  endure  them. 

Affairs  now  assumed  a different  aspect. 

We  have  considered  the  internal  development  by  which 
Catholicism  began  the  work  of  her  own  restoration,  It  may 
be  affirmed  generally  that  a vital  and  active  force  was  again 
manifested,  that  the  Church  had  regenerated  her  creed  in 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  had  established  refornas  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  demands  of  the  times,  The  religious  ten- 
dencies  which  had  appeared  in  Southern  Europe,  were  not 
suffered  to  become  hostile  to  herseif,  she  adopted  them,  and 
gained  the  mastery  of  their  movements  ; thus  she  renewed 
her  powers,  and  infused  fresh  vigour  into  her  System.  The 
Protestant  spirit  alone  had  hitherto  filled  the  theatre  of  the 
World  with  results  that  held  the  minds  of  men  enthralled  ; 
another  spirit,  equally  deserving  of  esteem  perhaps,  if 
regarded  from  an  elevated  point  of  view,  though  of  decidedly 
opposite  character,  now  entered  the  lists,  displaying  similar 
power  to  make  the  minds  of  men  its  own,  and  to  kindle 
them  into  activity. 

The  influence  of  the  restored  Catholic  System  was  first 
established  in  the  two  Southern  peninsulas,  but  this  was  not 
accomplished  without  extreme  severities.  The  Spanish 
Inquisition  received  the  aid  of  that  lately  revived  in  Rome  ; 
every  movement  of  Protestantism  was  violently  suppressed. 
But  at  the  same  time  those  tendencies  of  the  inward  lile 
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which  renovated  Catholicism  claimed  and  enchained  as  her 
own  were  peculiarly  powerful  in  those  countries.  The 
Sovereigns  also  attached  themselves  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church. 

It  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  Philip  II,  the  most 
powerful  of  all,  adhered  so  decidedly  to  the  papacy  ; with 
the  pride  of  a Spaniard,  by  whom  unimpeachable  Catholicism 
was  regarded  as  the  sign  of  a purer  blood  and  more  noble 
descent,  he  rejected  every  adverse  opinion  : the  character 
of  his  policy  was,  however,  not  wholly  governed  by  mere 
personal  feeling.  From  remote  times,  and  more  especially 
since  the  regulations  established  by  Isabella,  the  kingly 
dignity  in  Spain  had  assumed  an  ecclesiastical  character ; in 
every  province  the  royal  authority  was  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  spiritual  power ; deprived  of  the  Inquisition,  it 
would  not  have  sufhced  to  govern  the  kingdom.  Even  in 
his  American  possessions,  the  king  appeared  above  all  in  the 
light  of  a disseminator  of  the  Christian  and  Catholic  faith. 
This  was  the  bond  by  which  all  his  territories  were  united 
in  obedience  to  his  rule ; he  could  not  have  abandoned  it, 
without  incurring  real  danger.  The  extension  of  Huguenot 
opinions  in  the  south  of  France  caused  the  utmost  alarm  in 
Spain ; the  Inquisition  believed  itself  bound  to  redoubled 
vigilance.  “ I assure  your  highness,”  observes  the  Venetian 
ambassador  to  his  sovereign,  on  the  2 5th  August,  1562, 
“ that  no  great  religious  movement  is  to  be  desired  for  this 
country;  there  are  many  of  the  people  who  long  for  a change 
of  religion.”  ^ The  papal  nuncio  considered  the  result  of 
the  council  then  assembled  of  the  same  importance  to  the 
royal  as  to  the  papal  authority.  “ For  the  obedience  paid 
to  the  king,”  he  remarks,  “and  his  whole  government, 
depend  on  the  Inquisition ; should  this  lose  its  authority, 
insurrections  would  immediately  follow.” 

^ Dispaccio  Soranzo,  Perpignan,  28  Maggio  : “ Essendo  in  questa 
provincia  (Spagna)  molti  Ugonotti  quasi  non  osano  mostrarsi  per  la 
severissima  dimostratione  che  qui  fanno  contra.  Dubitano  che  non  si 
mettano  insieme  essendone  molti  per  tutta  la  Spagna.”  [There  are 
many  Huguenots  in  this  province  (Spain)  who  scarcelydare  show  them- 
selves, because  of  the  severe  measures  taken  against  them  ; but  it  is 
suspected  that  they  think  of  combining,  there  being  many  of  them 
throughout  Spain.J 
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The  power  possessed  by  Philip  in  the  Netherlands 
secured  to  the  Southern  System  an  immediate  infliience  over 
the  whole  of  Europe  ; but  besides  this,  all  was  far  from 
being  lost  in  other  countries.  The  emperor,  the  kings  of 
France  and  Poland,  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  still  adhered 
to  the  Catholic  church.  On  all  sides  there  were  spiritual 
princes  whose  expiring  zeal  might  be  reanimated  ; there 
were  also  many  places  where  Protestant  opinions  had  not 
yet  made  their  way  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
majority  of  the  peasantry  throughout  France,  Poland,  and 
even  Hungary,^  still  remained  Catholic.  Paris,  which  even 
in  those  days  exercised  a powerful  influence  over  the  other 
French  towns,  had  not  yet  been  affected  by  the  new  doctrines. 
In  England  a great  part  of  the  nobility  and  commons  were 
still  Catholic  ; and  in  Ireland  the  whole  of  the  ancient  native 
Population  remained  in  the  old  faith,  Protestantism  had 
gained  no  admission  into  the  Tyrolese  or  Svviss  Alps,  nor 
had  it  made  any  great  progress  among  the  peasantry  of 
Bavaria.  Canisius  compared  the  Tyrolese  and  Bavarians 
with  the  two  tribes  of  Israel,  “ who  alone  remained  faithful 
to  the  Lord.”  The  internal  causes  on  which  this  pertinacity, 
this  immovable  attachment  to  tradition,  among  nations  so 
dissimilar,  was  founded,  might  well  repay  a more  minute 
examination.  A similar  constancy  was  exhibited  in  the 
Walloon  provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 

And  now  the  papacy  resumed  a position  in  which  it 
could  once  more  gain  the  mastery  of  all  these  inclinations, 
and  bind  them  indissolubly  to  itself.  Although  it  had 
experienced  great  changes,  it  still  possessed  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  having  all  the  externals  of  the  past  and  the 
habit  of  obedience  on  its  side.  In  the  council  so  prosper- 
ously  concluded,  the  popes  had  even  gained  an  accession  of 
that  authority  which  it  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  temporal 
powers  to  restrict ; and  had  strengthened  their  influence 
over  the  national  churches ; they  had,  moreover,  abandoned 
that  temporal  policy  by  which  they  had  formerly  involved 

^ If  it  were  not,  in  this  case,  mere  ignorance,  as  Lazarus  Schwendi 
asserts  : “ En  Ungarie  tont  est  confusion  et  misere  : ils  sont  de  la  plus 
parte  Hugenots,  mais  avec  une  extreme  ignorance  du  peuple.”  Schwendi 
au  Prince  d’Orange,  Archives  de  la  Maison  d’Orange-Nassau,  i.  p.  288. 
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Jtaly  and  all  Europe  in  confusion.  They  attached  them- 
selves  to  Spain  with  perfect  confidence  and  wilhout  any 
reservations,  fully  retiirning  the  devotion  evinced  by  that 
kingdom  to  the  Roman  church.  The  Italian  jjrincipality, 
the  enlarged  dominions  of  the  pontifF,  contributed  eminently 
to  the  success  of  his  ecclesiastical  enterprises;  while  the 
interests  of  the  universal  Catholic  church  were  for  some 
time  essentially  promoted  by  the  overplus  of  its  revenues. 

Thus  strengthened  internally,  thus  snpported  by  powerful 
adherents,  and  by  the  idea  of  which  they  v.ere  the  repre- 
sentatives,  the  popes  exchanged  the  defensive  position,  with 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  forced  to  content  ihemselves, 
for  that  of  assailants.  The  attack  that  resulted,  its  progress 
and  consequences,  it  is  the  principal  object  of  this  work  10 
consider. 

A boundless  scene  opens  before  us,  the  action  is  pro- 
ceeding  in  many  places  at  the  same  time,  and  we  are  callecl 
on  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  most  varying  and  widely- 
separated  quarters  of  the  world. 

Religious  activity  is  intimately  connected  with  political 
impulses  ; combinations  are  formed  which  embrace  the  whole 
world,  and  under  whose  influence  the  struggle  for  mastery 
succeeds  or  fails : we  shall  fix  our  attention  the  more 
earnestly  on  the  great  events  of  general  politics,  because 
they  often  coincide  exactly  with  the  results  of  the  religious 
conflict. 

But  we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to  generalities  ; if  the 
conquests  of  the  sword  require  some  native  sympathies  with 
the  Victor  on  the  part  of  the  conquered  for  their  achieve- 
ment,  still  more  indispensable  are  these  sympathies  to  the 
conquest  of  opinion.  We  must  examine  the  interests  of  the 
several  countries  to  their  utmost  depths,  in  Order  to  gain 
a full  comprehension  of  those  internal  movements  by  which 
the  designs  of  Rome  were  facilitated. 

So  great  an  abundance  and  variety  of  events  and  modes 
of  life  is  here  presented  to  us,  that  we  have  to  fear  the 
impossibility  of  comprehending  the  whole  under  one  view. 
The  state  of  things  before  us  has  its  basis  fixed  on  kindred 
principles,  and  occasionally  exhibits  great  crises,  but  it  also 
presents  an  infinite  multiplicity  of  phenomena. 
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Let  US  begin  with  Germany,  where  the  papacy  suffered 
its  first  great  losses,  and  where  the  rnost  important  events  of 
the  conflict  between  the  two  principles  again  took  place. 
Eminent  Service  was  here  rendered  to  the  church  of  Rome 
by  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  which  united  worldly  prudence 
with  religious  zeal,  and  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
modern  Catholicism.  Let  us  first  endeavour  to  gain  a clear 
perception  of  the  efifective  power  possessed  by  this  Order. 


3.  THE  FIRST  JESUIT  SCHOOLS  IN  GERMANY 

At  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  the  year  1550,  Ferdinand  I 
was  accompanied  by  his  confessor,  Bishop  Urban  of  Laibach. 
This  prelate  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  never  allowed 
themselves  to  be  shaken  in  their  faith.  In  his  own  diocese 
he  frequently  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  exhorted  the  people 
in  the  local  dialect  to  remain  steadfast  to  the  creed  of  their 
fathers,  preaching  to  them  of  the  one  fold  under  the  one 
shepherd.^  The  Jesuit  Le  Jay,  was  at  Augsburg  on  the 
same  occasion,  and  excited  attention  by  certain  conversions. 
Bishop  Urban  made  his  acquaintance,  and  heard  from  him 
for  the  first  time  of  the  Colleges  established  by  the  Jesuits 
in  different  universities.  Seeing  the  decay  into  which 
Catholic  theology  had  fallen  in  Germany,  the  bishop  advised 
his  Sovereign  to  found  a similar  College  in  Vienna,  and  the 
emperor  received  this  Suggestion  very  cordially.  In  a letter 
that  he  sent  to  Loyola  on  the  subject,^  he  declares  his  con- 
viction,  that  the  only  means  by  which  the  declining  tenets 
of  Catholicism  could  be  restored  in  Germany,  was  to  supply 
the  youth  of  the  country  with  learned  and  pious  Catholic 
teachers,  The  preliminaries  were  easily  arranged  ; in  the 
year  1551,  thirteen  Jesuits,  among  whom  was  Le  Jay  him- 
self,  arrived  in  Vienna,  where  Ferdinand  immediately  granted 

1 Valvassor,  Ehre  des  Herzogthums  Krain,  Theil  ii.  buch  vü. 

"^^Printed  in  Socher,  Historia  Provinciae  Austriae  Societatis  Jesu, 
i.  21. 
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them  a residence,  chapel,  and  pension  j he  soon  after  incor- 
porated them  with  the  university,  and  even  entrusted  to 
them  the  superintendence  of  that  establishment. 

Soon  after  this  they  rose  into  consideration  at  Cologne, 
\yhere  they  had  already  lived  for  a year  or  two,  but  with  so 
little  success,  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  dwell  apart. 
In  the  year  1556,  the  endowed  school,  previously  mentioned 
as  governed  by  a Protestant  regent,  afforded  them  the 
opportLimty  of  acquiring  a better  position ; for  since  there 
was  a party  in  the  city  whose  most  earnest  desire  it  was 
that  the  university  should  remain  Catholic,  the  patrons  of 
the  Jcsuits  finally  saw  their  counsels  prevail,  and  the 
establishment  was  committed  to  the  care  of  that  Order. 
Their  principal  supporters  were  the  prior  of  the  Carthusians’ 
the  provmcial  of  the  Carmelites,  and  especially  Dr.  Johann 
Gropper,  who  sometimes  gave  an  entertainment,  to  which 
he  invited  the  most  influential  citizens,  that  he  might  find 
opportunity  for  promoting  the  cause  he  had  most  at  heart 
after  the  good  old  German  fashion,  over  a glass  of  wine. 

Jesuits,  one  of  their  Order  was  a native 
of  Cologne,  Johann  Rhetius,  a man  of  patrician  family,  to 
M 10m  the  endowed  school  might  more  especially  be 
entrusted.  But  this  was  not  done  wdthout  strict  limitations  • 
the  Jesuits  were  expressly  forbidden  to  establish  in  the 

school  those  monastic  habits  of  life  which  were  usual  in 
their  Colleges.^ 

They  gained  firm  footing  in  Ingolstadt  also  about  the 
same  time;  their  previous  efforts  had  been  rendered  useless 
prmcipally  by  the  Opposition  of  the  younger  members  of 
tie  university,  who  would  not  permit  any  privileged  school 
to  mterfere  with  the  private  instruction  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  givmg;  but  in  the  year  1556,  when  the  duke,  as 
ve  have  said,  had  been  forced  into  large  concessions  in 
favour  of  the  Protestants,  his  Catholic  counsellors  declared 
it  to  be  imperatively  necessary  that  effectual  measures 
should  be  taken  for  upholding  the  ancient  faith.  The  most 
active  among  these  were  the  Chancellor  Wiguleus  Hund 
who  proceeded  as  zealously  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
ancient  Church,  as  he  had  previously  done  in  the  investigation 

‘ Sacchinus,  Hist.  Societatis  Jesu,  pars  ii.  lib.  i n lo-; 

VOL.  I.  ■ 
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of  her  primitive  history,  and  tlie  duke’s  private  secretary, 
Heinrich  Schwigger.  By  their  efforts,  the  Jesuits  were 
recalled,-  and  eighteen  of  them  entered  Ingolstadt  on  St. 
Willibald’s  day,  July  7,  1556,  having  selected  that  day 
because  St.  Willibald  was  regarded  as  the  first  bishop  of 
the  diocese.  They  foimd  many  obstacles  opposed  to  them, 
both  in  the  city  and  university,  but  they  gradually  overcame 
them  all  by  favour  of  the  same  persons  to  whom  they  owed 


tl"iGir  r0CQ.ll« 

From  these  three  metropolitan  centres  the  Jesuits  now 

extended  themselves  in  all  directions.  _ 

From  Vienna  they  proceeded  to  erect  Colleges  of  their 
Order  throughout  the  dominions  of  Austria.  In  1556,  the 
emperor  established  them  in  Prague,  where  he  founded  a 
school,  principally  for  the  education  of  the  young  nobihty. 
To  this  he  sent  bis  own  pages,  and  the  order  received 
countenance  and  support  from  the  Catholic  part  of  the  Bo- 
hemian  nobles,  more  especially  from  the  houses  of  Rosen- 
hercr  and  Lobkowitz,  One  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  Hungary  at  that  time  was  Nicolaus  Olahus,  archbishop  of 
Gran,  of  Wallachian  extraction,  as  his  name  imphes.  His 
father  Stoia,  in  an  excess  of  terror  at  the  murder  of  a 
Waiwode  of  his  family,  had  dedicated  him  to  the  Church, 
and  his  progress  in  this  career  had  been  most  auspicious. 
He  had  already  occupied  the  important  ofhce  of  private 
secretary  under  the  last  native  kings,  and  had  subsequ^it  y 
risen  still  higher  in  the  Service  of  the  Austrian  party.  Con- 
templating  the  general  decay  of  Catholicism  in  Hungary, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  last  hope  for  its  restoration  ^^;as 
in  confirming  the  hold  it  retained  on  the  common  people, 
who  had  not  entirely  abandoned  the  ancient  creed.  Teachers 
of  Catholic  principles  were  required  to  effect  this,  and  \\ith 
the  purpose  of  forming  such  teachers,  he  established  a 
College  of  Jesuits  at  Tyrnau  in  the  year  1561,  fssignmg 
them  a pension  from  his  own  revenues,  to  which  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  added  the  grant  of  an  abbey.  At  the 
period  when  the  Jesuits  arrived,  an  assembly  ^he  clergy 
of  the  diocese  had  just  been  convened ; their  ^st  etforts 
were  devoted  to  the  attempt  of  reclaiming  these  mingarian 
priests  and  pastors  from  the  heterodox  tenets  to  which  they 
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were  inclining.  About  this  time  they  were  summoned  into 
iSloravia  also.  Wilhelm  Prussinowski,  bishop  of  Olmütz, 
who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Order  during  bis 
stiidies  in  Italy,  invited  them  to  his  bishopric.  Hurtado 
Perez,  a Spamard,  was  the  first  rector  in  Olmütz;  they 
learnt  the  language,  adapted  thernselves  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  country  and  reaped  success ; we  soon  after 
find  them  in  like  manner  settled  in  Brünn.  ^ 

From  Cologne  the  society  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
Rhenish  provinces.  In  Trier,  as  we  have  before  related 
Pit  testantism  had  found  adherents,  and  caused  some  fer- 
ment.  Johann  von  Stein,  the  archbishop,  determined  to 
mtlict  shght  pumshments  only  on  the  refractory,  and  to 
lepress^  innovations  chiefly  by  argument.  He  invited  the 
two  principals  of  the  Jesuit  school  at  Gologne  to  Coblenz 
when  he  mformed  them  that  he  desired  to  have  the  aid  of 
members  of  their  Order  “ to  maintain,”  as  he  expresses  it, 

the  flock  committed  to  him  in  their  duty,  rather  by 
admonition  and  friendly  instruction  than  by  weapons  or 
menaces.”  He  applied  to  Rome,  also,  and  very  soon  came 
to  an  arrangement  with  that  court ; no  long  time  elapsed 
betöre  six  Jesuits  arrived  in  his  diocese  from  Rome  • others 
were  sent  from  Cologne.  On  the  3rd  of  Februarw  1361 
they  opened  their  College  with  great  solemnity,  and  under- 
took  to  preach  durmg  the  fasts  of  the  Lent  then  approachina 

About  the  Same  time,  Peter  Echter  and  Simon  Baeen 
two  privy  counsellors  of  the  elector  Daniel  of  Mainz* 
were  also  persuaded  that  the  admission  of  the  Jesuits  nre] 
sented  the  only  means  of  restoring  the  decayed  university 
of  their  City.  _ The  canons  and  feudatories  did  their  best  to 
oppose  this  idea,  but  in  despite  of  their  eflbrts,  a colleae 
for  the  society  was  established  at  Mainz,  and  a preoaratorv 
school  at  Aschaffenburg.  ^ ^ 

The  Order  continued  to  advance  up  the  Rhine : they 

> A later  bishop  Stanislaus  Pawlowski,  complains  in  a letter  to  th. 
genera  of  the  Jesuits  (June  7,  1587)  that  Perez^  had  received  L otW 
appomtment.  Ile  descnbes  Moravia  as  a ‘torovinrin  Wv.?  ^ 
mohtionibus  maxime  exposita.”  The  qualitv  wh^ch  he  dem/a 

all  from  those  who  wished  to  produce^any  result  he^re  was^'  comharT 
discreta  in  agendo  prudentia.”  ^ comitas  et 

^ Browerus  : Annales  Trevirenses,  tom.  ii.  lib.  xxi.  106-125. 
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were  most  especially  desirous  of  obtaining  a.  seat  at  Spires, 
not  only  because  many  eminent  men  were  included  among 
the  assessors  of  the  supreme  court  (Kammergericht),  over 
whom  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  obtam 
influence,  biit  also  because  they  would  be  there  m the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Heidelberg  umyersity  (which 
at  that  time  enjoyed  a high  reputation  for  its  Protesta,nt 
IM-ofessors),  and  could  the  more  effectually  oppose  its  in- 
fluence. Gradually  the  establishment  they  wished  tor  at 

Spires  was  effectedfl  • , , • r *- 

Permitting  no  loss  of  time,  they  also  tried  their  fortane 

along  the  Maine.  Although  Frankfurt  was_  entirely  Pro- 
testant, they  had  yet  hope  of  accomplishing  somethmg 
during  the  fair.  The  attempt  was  not  to  be  made  wjthout 
danger,  and,  to  avoid  discovery,  they  were  compelled  to 
Change  their  lodgings  every  night.  At  Würzburg  they  were 
much  more  secure,  and  even  received  a cordml  welcome. 
The  admonition  addressed  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  o 
the  bishops  at  the  diet  of  1559.  exhorting  them  at  lengh 
to  exert  their  utmost  power  for  the  mamtenance  of  the 
Catholic  church,  appeared  to  produce  its  effect,  and  con- 
tributed  largely  to  this  brilliant  progress  of  the  society  m 
the  ecclesiastical  principalities.  From  Murzbuig  they 

snread  throughout  P ranconia. 

The  Tyrol  had,  meanwhile,  been  opened  to  them  frorn 

another  quarter.  By  the  desire  of  the  daughters  of 
Ferdinand,  they  settled  themselves  at  Innsbruck,  and  soon 
after  at  Hall,  in  the  same  district.  In  Bavaria  they  con- 
tinued  to  make  progress.  At  Munich,  where  they  arnve 
in  IS  =59,  they  were  even  better  satisfied  than  at  Ingolstadt, 
and  dedared  that  city  to  be  the  Rome  of  Germmiy 
Already  the  order  had  planted  a new  and  large  colony  at 
no  f^reat  distance  from  Ingolstadt.  Anxious  to  re^ore  1 
university  of  Dillingen  to  its  original  destination,  Cardinal 
Truchsess  also  resolved  to  dismiss  all  the  professors  who 

^ Neuser,  for  example  in  bis 

pS'tS  German  nation  now  resort.” 

^''"°G;opr"isckkhronik  der  letzteren  Zelten,  th.  1.  p.  Z37- 
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still  taught  there,  and  intrust  that  establishment  to  the  care 
of  the  Jesiiits.  A formal  agreement  was  accordingly  made 
at  Botzen,  between  German  and  Italian  commissioners  on 
the  part  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  Order  respectively.  In  1563 
the  Jesuits  anived  in  Dillingen,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Professors’  chairs.  They  relate,  with  much  complacency, 
that  the  Cardinal,  on  returning  from  a journey  shortly  after 
their  arrival,  and  making  a solemn  entry  into  Dillingen, 
distinguished  them  above  all  those  who  had  gone  forth  to 
receive  him,  offered  them  his  hand  to  kiss,  greeted  them  as 
his  brethren,  visited  their  cells  in  person,  and  dined  with 
them  : he  promoted  their  wishes  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
and  soon  established  a mission  in  Augsburg  for  members 
of  the  orderA 

This  was  a most  remarkable  progress  to  have  been  made 
by  the  society  in  so  short  a time.  In  the  year  1551  they 
had  no  settled  position  in  Germany : in  1566,  their  institu- 
tions  held  possession  of  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol,  Franconia 
and  Svvabia,  a large  part  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  and 
Austria.  They  had  penetrated,  also,  into  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
and  Moravia.  The  effect  of  their  exertions  soon  became 
perceptible.  So  early  as  the  year  1561  the  papal  nuncio 
declares  that  ‘‘  they  are  winning  many  souls,  and  doing 
great  Service  to  the  holy  see.”  This  was  the  first  effectual 
counteraction  of  Protestant  labours,  the  first  enduring 
Impression  made  against  them  in  Germany. 

The  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  were,  above  all,  directed 
towards  the  universities.  Their  ambition  was  to  rival  the 
fame  of  those  of  the  Protestants.  The  education  of  that 
day  was  a learned  one  merely,  and  was  based  exclusively  on 
the  study  of  the  ancient  languages.  This  the  Jesuits  prose- 
cuted  with  earnest  zeal,  and  in  certain  of  their  schools  they 
very  soon  had  professors  who  might  Claim  a place  with  the 
restorers  of  classical  learning.  Nor  did  they  neglect  the 
cultivation  of  the  exact  Sciences.  At  Cologne  Frans  Koster 
lectured  on  astronomy  in  a manner  at  once  agreeable  and 
instructive.  But  their  principal  object  was  still  theological 
discipline,  as  will  be  readily  comprehended.  The  Jesuits 
lectured  with  the  utmost  diligence,  even  during  the  holidays, 

* Sacchinus,  pars  ii,  lib.  viii.  n.  108. 
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reviving  the  practice  of  disputations,  without  which  they 
declared  all  Instruction  to  be  dead.  These  disputations, 
which  they  held  in  public,  were  conducted  with  dignity  and 
decorum,  were  rieh  in  matter,  and  altogether  the  most 
brilliant  that  had  ever  been  witnessed.  At  Ingolstadt  they 
soon  persuaded  themselves  that  their  progress  in  theology 
was  such  as  would  enable  the  university  to  compete  success- 
fully  with  any  other  in  Germany.  Ingolstadt  novv  acquired 
an  influence  among  Catholics  similar  to  that  possessed 
among  Protestants  by  Wittenberg  and  Geneva. 

With  equal  industry  and  care  did  the  society  proceed  in 
theconduct  of  the  Latin  schools.  Itwasan  essential  maxim 
with  Lainez,  that  good  teachers  should  be  supplied  to  the 
lower  grammatical  classes.  He  was  convinced  that  first 
impressions  areof  the  utmost  importance  to  the  whole  future 
life  of  the  man,  and  sought  with  a discriminating  judgment 
for  men  who,  having  once  accepted  this  subordinate  office 
in  teaching,  would  consent  to  devote  themselves  to  it  for 
their  whole  lives  ; since  it  is  only  with  time  that  so  difficult 
an  occupation  can  be  learned,  or  the  authority  proper  to  a 
teacher  fully  acquired.  Piere  also  the  Jesuits  succeeded  to 
admiration.  It  was  found  that  young  people  gained  more 
with  them  in  six  months,  than  with  other  teachers  in  two 
years  ; even  Protestants  removed  their  children  from  distant 
schools,  to  place  them  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits. 

They  next  established  schools  for  the  poor,  arranged 
modes  of  Instruction  adapted  to  children,  and  enforced  the 
practice  of  catechising.  Canisius  prepared  his  catechism, 
which  satisfied  the  wants  of  the  learners  by  its  well-connected 
questions  and  apposite  replies. 

This  instruction  was  imparted  entirely  in  the  spirit  of 
that  fanciful  devotion  which  had  characterized  the  Jesuits 
from  their  earliest  establishment.  The  first  rector  in  Vienna 
was  a Spaniard,  named  Juan  Victoria  ; a man  who  had 
signalized  his  entrance  into  the  society  by  walking  along  the 
Corso  of  Rome  during  the  festivities  of  the  carnival,  clothed 
in  sackcloth,  and  scourging  himself  as  he  walked,  tili  the 
blood  slreamed  from  him  on  all  sides.  The  children 
educated  in  the  Jesuit  schools  of  Vienna  were  soon  dis- 
tinguished  by  their  steadfast  refusal  of  such  food  as  was 
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forbidden  on  fast-days,  while  their  parents  ate  without  scruple. 
In  Cologne  it  was  again  become  an  honour  to  wear  the 
rosary.  Relics  were  once  more  held  iip  to  public  reverence 
in  Trier,  wliere  for  many  years  no  one  had  ventured  to 
exhibit  them.  In  the  year  1560,  the  youth  of  Ingolstadt 
belonging  to  the  Jesuit  school  walked  tvvo  and  two  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Eichstädt,  in  Order  to  be  strengthened  for 
their  confirmation,  “ by  the  dew  that  dropped  from  the 
tomb  of  Saint  Walpurgis.”  The  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  thus  impianted  in  the  schools  were  propagated  by 
ineans  of  preaching  and  confession  through  the  whole 
Population. 

^Ve  have  here  a case  for  which  the  history  of  the  world 
could  probably  not  produce  a parallel. 

When  any  new  intellectual  movement  has  exercised  its 
infiuence  on  mankind,  this  has  always  been  effected  by  great 
and  imposing  personal  qualities,  or  by  the  overpovvering 
force  of  new  ideas  ; but  in  this  case  the  eft'ect  was  accom- 
plished  without  any  extraordinary  display  of  mental  efifort. 
The  Jesuits  may  have  been  learned  and  pious  in  their  way, 
but  none  will  assert  that  their  Science  was  the  product  of  a 
free  exercise  of  mind,  or  that  their  piety  arose  from  the 
depth  and  ingenuousness  of  a single  heart.  They  had  learir- 
ing  enough  to  acquire  reputation,  to  awaken  confidence^  to 
train  and  attach  scholars ; to  more  than  this  they  did  not 
aspire.  Their  piety  not  only  sufficed  to  secure  them  from 
all  reproach  on  the  point  of  morals ; it  was  positively  con- 
spicuous,  and  thus  was  hable  to  no  question  ; this  was 
enough  for  them.  Neither  their  piety  nor  their  learning 
disposed  them  to  seek  untrodden  or  undefined  paths  ; but 
in  one  respect  they  were  indeed  remarkably  distinguished — 
the  severity  of  their  method.  With  them  all  was  nicely 
calculated,  every  movement  and  action  had  its  definite  end 
and  aim ; such  a combination  of  competent  learning  and 
unwearying  zeal,  of  studies  and  persuasion,  of  pomp  and 
asceticism,  of  widely-extended  infiuence  and  unity  in  the 
pvernlng  principle  and  intention,  has  never  been  exhibited 
in  the  world  before  or  since.  At  once  diligent  and  visicnary, 
worldly  wise,  yet  full  of  enthusiasm  ; well-bred  men  and 
attractive  companions  j disregarding  their  personal  interests, 
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but  labouring  for  the  advancement  of  each  other.  We 
cannot  wonder  that  they  were  successful. 

An  other  consideration  connects  itself  with  this  subject  in 
the  mind  of  a German  observer.  In  Germany  the  papal 
theology  had  fallen,  as  we  have  said,  into  almost  entire 
decay.  The  Jesuits  arose  to  revive  it.  Who  were  the 
Jesuits  that  first  appeared  there?  They  were  Spaniards, 
Italians,  and  Flemings.  The  name  of  their  Order  remained 
long  unknown ; they  were  called  the  Spanish  priests.  They 
took  possession  of  the  professors’  chairs,  and  found  scholars 
who  attached  themselves  to  their  doctrines.  From  the 
Germans  the  Society  received  nothing ; its  tenets  and  Consti- 
tution were  completely  formed  before  arriving  in  Germany. 
The  progress  of  the  order  in  that  country  may  be  generally 
regarded  as  a new  exertion  of  influence  by  the  Latin 
portion  of  Europe  over  the  Germanic.  The  Germans 

were  conquered  on  their  own  soil,  in  their  very  home ; a 
portion  of  their  country  vvas  torn  from  their  hands  ; and  this 
effect  was  without  doubt  produced  because  the  German 
theologians  had  never  arrived  at  any  clear  understanding 
among  themselves,  and  were  not  sufficiently  magnanimous 
to  endure  minor  differences  in  each  other.  Extreme  points 
of  doctrine  were  insisted  on,  antagonists  assailed  each  other 
with  reckless  violence,  so  that  those  who  were  not  wholly 
fixed  in  opinion  were  perplexed  and  rendered  more  than 
ever  wavering.  A path  was  thus  opened  to  these  foreigners, 
who  gained  the  mastery  of  men’s  minds  by  a System  of  belief 
most  carefully  constructed,  finished  in  its  most  minute  details, 
and  leaving  no  shadow  of  cause  for  doubt. 


4.  BEGINNING  OF  THE  COUNTER-REFORMATION 

IN  GERMANY 

Possessing  all  the  advantages  we  have  described,  it  is  yet 
obvious  that  the  Jesuits  could  not  have  succeeded  to  so  great 
an  extent,  had  they  not  been  aided  by  the  secular  arm  and 
favoured  by  the  princes  of  the  Empire.  For  as  with  political 
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questions,  so  had  it  happened  with  those  of  a theological 
nji^ture.  No  measure  had  yet  been  brought  into  efFect  by 
\\hich  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,  in  its  character  essen- 
tially  hierarchical,  coiild  be  placed  in  harmony  with  the  new 
circumstances  of  religion.  The  only  result  of  the  peace  of 
^vugsburg,  as  it  was  at  first  understood  and  subsequently 
^ extension  of  the  temporal  sovereignty. 
he  dmerent  provinces  also  required  a high  degree  of  inde- 
pendence  in  aftairs  of  religion.  The  creed  adopted  by  the 
])rince  and  the  understanding  between  him  and  his  estates 

thenceforth  decided  the  ecclesiastical  position  to  be  assumed 
by  the  country. 

This  would  seem  to  be  an  arrangement  expressly  devised 
for  the  benefit  of  Protestantism.  It  nevertheless  tended 
almost  exclusively  to  the  promotion  of  Catholicism.  The 
fm-mer  was  already  established  before  it  had  come  into 
ettect;  the  latter  commenced  its  restoration  only  011  receiving 
this  Support.  ° 

This  occurred  first  in  Bavaria ; and  the  manner  in  which 
It  took  place  there  well  deserves  especial  attention,  from  the 
immense  influence  it  exercised. 

Phe  Bavarian  diet  presents  us  during  some  time  with 
a series  of  disputes  between  the  sovereign  and  his  estates. 

Perpetual  need  of  money,  loaded  with  debt, 
obhged  to  impose  new  taxes,  and  frequently  compelled  to 
se^  as^stance  from  his  estates.  In  leturn  for  th'^ese  sub° 
s dies,  the_  estates  required  concessions,  principally  of  a 
rehgious  kmd.  _ A state  of  affairs,  similar  to  that  which  had 
long  prevailed  in  Austria,  seemed  impending  in  Bavaria  : a 
egitimate  Opposition  of  the  estates  to  the  sovereign,  based 
at  once  on  religion  and  on  Privileges,  unless  the  latter  should 
himself  become  a convei  t to  Protestantism. 

It  was,  without  question,  this  position  of  things  by  which 
as  we  have  related,  the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits  was  chieflv 
caused.  It  may,  poss.bly,  be  true  that  their  doctrines  pro- 
duced  an  Impression  on  the  niind  of  Duke  Albert  V who 
dec  ared,  at  a later  period,  that  all  he  had  ever  knm™  of 
Gods  laws  had  been  imparted  to  him  by  Hoffäus  and 
Camsms,  both  Jesuits.  There  was,  nevertheless,  another 
cause  m Operation.  Pius  IV  not  only  called  the  attentirof 
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Albert  to  the  fact  that  every  religioiis  concession  would 
diminish  the  obedience  of  bis  subjects,^ — which  was  not  to 
be  denied,  as  German  principalities  were  then  situated  ; — 
but  he  enforced  the  effects  of  his  admonition  by  marks  of 
favour,  abandoning  to  the  duke  one-tenth  of  the  property  of 
his  clergy.  This  not  only  rendered  Albert  V less  dependent 
on  his  estates,  but  also  shewed  him  what  advantages  he 
might  expect  from  a connection  with  the  church  of 
Rome. 

Then  came  the  question,  whether  the  duke  would  have 
power  to  set  aside  the  religious  Opposition  already  organized 
in  his  estates. 

On  this  task  he  entered  at  a diet  assembled  at  Ingolstadt, 
in  the  year  1563.  The  prelates  were  already  well  disposed 
to  his  views,  and  he  next  tried  his  influence  on  the  towns. 
Wbether  it  was  that  the  doctrines  of  reviving  Catholicism 
and  the  activity  of  the  Jesuits,  who  insinuated  themselves 
everywhere,  had  gained  influence  in  the  cities, — especially 
with  the  leading  members  of  their  assemblies, — orthat  other 
considerations  prevailed,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  this  occasion 
the  cities  did  not  renew  those  demands  for  religious  con- 
cessions,  which  they  had  hitherto  always  urged  with  great 
cagerness  j but  proceeded  to  grant  supplies  without  making 
conditions  for  new  Privileges.  The  only  Opposition  now 
remaining  came  from  the  nobles ; that  body  left  the  diet  in 
discontent,  nay,  much  exasperated ; menaces,  uttered  by 
various  noblemen,  were  repeated  to  the  duke.^  The  most 
distinguished  among  them,  the  Count  of  Ortenburg,  whose 
Claim  to  hold  his  county  immediately  of  the  Empire  the  duke 
contested,  at  Icngth  resolved  to  introduce  the  evangelical 
confession  into  that  territory  without  further  delay  ; but  in 
doing  so,  he  placed  weapons  dangerous  to  himself  and  his 
Order  in  the  hands  of  the  duke,  the  rather,  as  in  one  of  the 

1 Lcpationes  Paparum  ad  Duces  Bavariae,  AIS.^  in  the  libiaiy  at 

Munich,  Prima  Legatio,  1563:  “ Quodsi  Sua  Cclsitudo  absque 

sechs  apostolicae  autoritate  iisum  calicis  concedat,  ipsi  principi  etiam 
plurimum  decedcrct  de  ejus  apud  subditos  autoritate.  Atthecietit 
v/as  asscrted,  that  the  prince  had  suffered  himself  to  be  dazzled  !)}•  the 
tenth  (decimatio)  granted  him. 

2 Private  notices  respecting  the  violent  and  unbecoming  expressions 
uscd  in  Freiberg,  Geschichte  der  baicrischen  Landstäncle,  ii.  j5-' 
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castles  seized  by  Albert,  a correspondence  between  the 
Bavarian  nobles  was  discovered,  containing  severe  and  offen- 
sive remarks  on  the  Sovereign  ; describing  him  as  a hardened 
Pharaoh,  and  bis  council  as  sanguinary  enemies  of  the  poor 
Christians. 

Other  expressions  found  in  these  letters  were  believed 
to  intimate  the  existence  of  a conspiracy,  and  furnished 
Albert  with  a pretext  for  calling  his  refractory  nobles  to 
account.^  He  inflicted  a punishment  on  them  that  cannot 
be  called  rigorous,  but  it  sufficed  to  his  purpose.  Every 
nobleman  compromised  was  excluded  from  the  Bavarian  diet ; 
and  as  these  members  had  formed  the  only  Opposition 
remaining,  the  duke  was,  by  their  absence,  rendered  absolute 
master  of  his  estates,  among  whom  there  has  never  since  been 
any  question  agitated  concerning  religion. 

The  impoitance  of  this  measure  was  instantly  manifest. 
Duke  Albert  had  long  urged  the  pope  and  council  Avith  great 
importunity  for  a grant  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  3 he  seemed 
to  consider  the  whole  happiness  of  his  territories  to  depend 
on  this  concession.  In  April  of  the  year  1564,  he  finally 
received  this  grant.  The  result  seems  scarcely  cixdible.  He 
dtd  not  even  suffer  the  fact  of  its  being  sent  him  to  be 
made  known  ! The  position  of  his  affairs  had  changed.  A 
privilege  departing  from_  the  strict  tenourof  Catholicism'now 
appeared  to  the  duke  injurious  rather  than  advantageous. 
Certain  communes  of  Lower  Bavaria,  which  repeated  their 
former  demands  for  the  cup  with  clamorous  violence,  he 
even  compelled  to  silence  by  main  forceA 

In  a short  time  there  was  no  prince  in  Germany  more 
decidedly  Catholic  than  Duke  Albert,  and  he  then  proceeded 
with  the  most  earnest  zeal  to  make  his  whole  territory  Catholic 
also. 

The  piofessors  of  Ingolstadt  were  compelled  to  subscribe 
the  confession  of  faith  published  in  pursuance  of  the  decree 
issued  by  the  council  of  Trent.  The  officers  of  the  ducal 
government  were  obliged  to  pledge  themselves  by  oath  to  a 
confession  of  unquestionable  Catholicism  3 whoever  refused 

' Iluschberg,  Geschichte  des  Hauses  Ortenburg,  s.  390. 

_ = Adlzreitter,  Annales  Boicae  Gentis,  ii.  xi.  n.  22  : “Albertus  eam 

indulgentiam  juris  publici  in  Boica  esse  noluil.” 
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this  was  dismissed  from  bis  employment.  Duke  Albert 
would  not  endure  the  Protestant  creed  even  among  the 
common  people.  In  the  first  instance,  he  sent  certain 
Jesuits  into  Lower  Bavaria  to  convert  the  inhabitants  ; and 
not  only  the  preachers,  but  also  all  other  persons  who  per- 
sisted  in  retaining  the  evangelical  faith,  were  constrained  to 
seil  their  property,  and  quit  the  countryd  The  same  means 
were  afterwards  adopted  in  all  other  parts  of  the  dukedom. 
No  magistrate  would  have  ventured  to  tolerate  Protestants ; 
he  who  should  have  done  so  would  have  incurred  severe 
punishment. 

But  with  this  restoration  of  Catholicism,  all  its  modern 
forms  were  brought  from  Italy  into  Germany.  An  index  of 
prohibited  books  was  prepared;  they  were  sought  through 
the  libraries^  and  burnt  in  large  numbers ; those  of  rigidly 
Catholic  character  were,  on  the  contrary,  highly  favoured. 
The  duke  left  nothing  undone  to  encourage  the  authors 
of  such  books.  He  caused  the  History  of  the  Saints,  by 
Surius,  to  be  translated  into  German,  and  printed  at  his  own 
cost.  The  utmost  veneration  was  shewn  towards  relics  ; and 
St.  Benno,  of  whom  in  another  part  of  Germany  (Meissen) 
no  one  would  any  longer  hear  mention,  was  solemnly  declared 
the  patron  saint  of  Bavaria.  Architecture  and  music,  in  the 
taste  of  the  restored  Church,  were  introduced  at  Munich. 
Above  all,  the  Jesuit  institutions  were  promoted  ; for  by  their 
agency  it  was  that  the  youth  of  Bavaria  were  to  be  educated 
in  a spirit  of  strict  orthodoxy. 

The  Jesuits,  on  their  part,  could  not  sufficiently  praise  the 
duke;  according  to  them  he  was  a second  Josias,  a new 
Theodosius. 

One  question  only  remained  to  be  considered. 

As  the  extension  of  temporal  authority,  derived  by  the 
Protestant  princes  from  their  influence  over  religious  affairs, 
increaseci,  so  much  the  more  oppressive  would  it  have  seemed 
if  the  Catholic  sovereigns  had  suffered  restriction  from  the 
restored  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  povyer. 

But  for  this,  also,  a remedy  was  provided.  _ The  popes 
clearly  perceived  that  they  could  not  succeed  in  upholding 
their  decaying  influence,  or  in  regaining  it  when  lost,  without 
1 Agricola,  Ps,  i.  Dec.  iii.  116-120. 
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aid  from  the  temporal  sovereigns  : they  cherished  no  Illusion 
on  this  subject,  and  made  it  their  whole  policy  to  preserve  a 
strict  alliance  with  the  princes  of  Europe. 

To  the  first  nuncio  whom  Gregory  XIII  sent  into  Bavaria^ 
he  gave  instructions  wherein  this  conviction  is  expressed 
without  any  circumlocution.  The  most  ardent  wish  of  his 
holiness,”  it  declares^  is  to  restore  the  decayed  discipline  of 
the  Church  ; but  he  sees  that  to  attain  so  important  an  end, 
he  must  unite  himself  with  temporal  sovereigns  : hy  their 
piety,  religion  has  been  upheld  ; by  their  assistance  alone, 
could  Church  discipline  and  good  Order  he  restored.”  ^ 

The  pope  accordingly  made  over  to  the  duke  his  authority 
for  stimulating  the  exertions  of  the  negligent  bishops,  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  decrees  of  a synod  that  had  been 
held  at  Salzburg,  and  for  constraining  the  bishop  of  Ratisbon 
and  his  chapter  to  erect  a seminary  : in  a word,  he  confided 
to  him  a sort  of  spiritual  supervision,  and  took  counsel  with 
him  as  to  whether  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  found  semi- 
naries  for  the  conventual  clergy,  such  as  were  already  estab- 
lished  for  the  secular  members  of  the  hierarchy.  To  all  this 
the  duke  assented  very  willingly ; he  stipulated  only  that 
the  bishops  should  respect  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  whether 
those  descending  from  earlier  periods  or  the  Privileges  but 
newly  acquired,  and  that  the  clergy  should  be  kept  in  dis- 
cipline and  Subordination  by  their  superiors.  Edicts  are 
extant  in  which  the  prince  treats  the  convents  as  property 
of  the  treasury  (Kammergut),  and  subjects  them  to  secular 
administration. 

In  the  course  of  the  reformation,  certain  clerical  attri- 
butes  had  been  appropriated  by  the  Protestant  princes  : the 
same  thing  was  now  done  by  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  What 
occurred  in  the  first  case  in  Opposition  to  the  papacy  was 

1 Legatio  Gregorii  XIII,  1573:  “ Sua  Sanctitas  in  eam  curam 
incumbit,  qua  ecclesiastica  disciplina  jam  ferme  in  Germania  collapsa 
aliquo  modo  instauretur,  quod  cum  antecessores  sui  aut  neglexerint 
aut  leviter  attigerint,  non  tarn  bene  quam  par  erat  de  republica  chris- 
tiana  meritos  esse  animadvertit : — adiungendos  sibi  ad  tale  tantumque 
opus  catholicos  principes  sapientissime  statuit.”  The  ambassador, 
Bartolomeo,  count  of  Porzia,  distinctly  promises  : “ Suam  sanctitatem 
nihil  unquam  praetermissuram  esse,  quod  est  e re  sua  (ducis  Bavariae) 
aut  filiorum.” 
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here  accomplished  in  concert  with  it.  If  Protestant  rulers 
established  their  younger  sons  as  administrators  extraordinavy 
in  the  neighbouring  evangelical  bishoprics,  so  in  those  that 
had  remained  Catholic  the  sons  of  Catholic  princes  received 
immediate  investiture  of  the  episcopal  dignity.  Gregory 
had  promised  Duke  Albert,  from  the  very  first,  to  neglect 
nothing  that  might  be  of  advantage  either  to  himself  or  his 
sons.  Two  of  these  sons  were  very  soon  installed  in  the 
most  important  benefices,  and  one  of  them  gradually  rose 
to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  empire.^ 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Bavaria  gained  great  and  real 
importance  in  consequence  of  the  position  she  assumed. 
Becoming  the  Champion  of  a great  principle,  which  was  in 
the  act  of  acquiring  new  power,  she  was  long  regarded  by 
the  leis  po werful  German  princes  of  the  Catholic  faith  as 
their  leader. 

For  the  duke  now  laboured  zealously  for  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  Church  in  every  portion  of  territory  that 
owned  his  rule.  The  Count  of  Haag  had  tolerated  Pro- 
testantism  in  his  domains,  but  no  sooner  had  this  county 
fallen  into  the  duke’s  hands  than  he  expelled  the  Protestants 
and  reinstated  the  creed  and  ritual  of  Catholicism.  In  the 
battle  of  Moncontour,  the  Margrave  Philibert  of  Baden- 
Baden  had  remained  dead  on  the  field ; his  son  Philip,  then 
ten  years  old,  was  brought  up  in  Munich  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Duke  Albert,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  in  the  Catholic 
faith.  But  the  duke  would  not  wMt  for  what  the  young 
margrave  might  decide  on  when  arrived  at  an  age  to  govern  ; 
he  instantly  despatched  his  high-steward  Count  Schwarzen- 
berg, and  the  Jesuit,  George  Schorich,  \vho  had  already  acted 
together  in  the  conversion  of  Lower  Bavaria,  into  the  terri- 
tories  of  Baden,  with  Commission  to  restore  that  country  to 
Catholicism  by  similar  means.  It  is  true  that  the  Protestant 
inhabitants  opposed  imperial  decrees  to  these  attempts,  but 

^ Even  Pius  V allowed  his  rigorous  principles  to  bend  in  Lvour  of 
the  Bavarian  duke.  Tiepolo,  Relatione  di  Pio  IV  e V : “ D allri 
principi  secolari  de  Germania  non  si  sa  chi  altro  veramente  sia  cattolico 
che  il  duca  di  Baviera : perd  in  gratificatione  sua  il  pontefice  ha  con- 
cesso  che  il  figliuolo,  che  di  gran  lunga  non  ha  ancora  l’etä  determinata 
dal  concilio,  habbia  il  vescovato  Frisingense  : cosa  che  non  e da  lui 
sLata  concessa  ad  altri,” 
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those  edicts  were  not  regarded ; the  plenipotentiaries  pro- 
ceeded,  as  the  historian  of  the  Jesuits  complacently  declares, 
“to  set  the  minds  and  ears  of  the  simple  multitude  free  for 
the  reception  of  the  heavenly  doctrine;”  that  is  to  say,  they 
removed  the  Protestant  preachers,  compelled  the  monks  who 
had  not  remained  strictly  orthodox  to  abjure  all  dissenting 
tenets,  placed  Catholic  teachers  in  all  the  schools,  primary 
and  Superior,  and  banished  the  laity  who  w''Ould  not  obey 
the  Orders  imposed  on  them.  In  two  years,  i57°j  ^57^) 
the  whole  territory  was  again  rendered  Catholicd 

\\^hile  these  things  were  taking  place  in  the  secular  prin- 
cipalities,  similar  events  occurred  by  a necessity  still  more 
inevitable  in  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignties. 

The  spiritual  princes  of  Germany  were  at  one  time  more 
especially  distinguished  by  their  ecclesiastical  than  by  their 
secular  character,  and  the  popes  lost  not  a moment  in  ex- 
tending  over  the  episcopal  office  in  Germany  that  increase 
of  power  accorded  to  them  by  the  council  of  Trent. 

First  Canisius  was  sent  to  the  different  ecclesiastical 
Courts  with  copies  of  these  edicts  : he  conveyed  them  to 
Mainz,  Trier,  Cologne,  Osnabrück,  and  Würzburg, ^ and  with 
infinite  address  he  contrived  to  give  meaning  and  effect  to 
the  official  respect  and  courtesy  with  which  he  was  received. 
The  matter  was  afterwards  discussed  in  the  diet  held  at 
Augsburg  in  1566. 

Pope  Pius  V had  feared  that  Protestantism  would  then 
make  new  demands  and  obtain  new  concessions.  He  had 
already  instructed  his  nuncio,  in  case  of  urgency,  to  put 
forward  a protest,  threatening  the  emperor  and  princes  with 
deprivation  of  all  their  rights  ; he  even  thought  that  the 
moment  for  this  Step  had  arrived.^  But  the  nuncio,  who  had 
a nearer  view  of  things,  did  not  consider  this  advisable ; he 

* Sacchinus,  pars  iii.  lib.  vi.  n.  88  ; lib,  vii.  n,  67  ; Agricola,  i.  iv. 
17,  18.  The  pope  duly  valued  the  duke  on  that  account.  In  the 
account  of  the  einbassy,  we  are  told  “ Mira  perfunditur  laetitia  cum 
audit  ill.  Ser*‘*  opera  et  industria  marchionem  Badensern  in  religione 
catholica  educari,  ad  quod  accedit  cura  ingens,  quam  adhibuit  in  comi- 
tatu  de  Hag,  ut  catholica  fides,  a qua  turpiter  defecerant,  restituatur.” 

^ Maderus  de  Vita  P.  Canisii,  lib.  ii.  c.  ii.  l^acchinus,  iii.  ii.  22. 

® Catena,  Vita  di  Pio  V,  p 40,  gives  an  extract  from  the  instruction. 
Gratiani,  Vita  Commendoni,  lib.  iii.  c.  ii. 
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saw  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  fear.  The  Protestants 
were  divided,  the  Catholics  held  together.  The  latter  fre- 
quently  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  nuncio  to  hold  council 
on  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  common.  The  blameless 
life  of  Canisius,  his  unquestionable  orthodoxy,  and  his 
prudence,  procured  him  great  influence  in  these  meetings, 
wherein  it  was  decided  that  no  concession  should  be  accorded. 
This  diet  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  in  which  the  Catholic 
princes  opposed  an  effectiial  resistance  to  the  Protestant 
demands.  The  pope’s  exhortations  found  attentive  listeners ; 
in  a special  assembly  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes,  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Trent  were  provisionally  accepted. 

A new  life  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  from  this 
moment  in  the  Catholic  church  of  Germany.  These  decrees 
were  gradually  published  in  the  provincial  synods ; seminaries 
were  erected  in  the  episcopal  sees ; the  first  who  complied 
with  the  rule  to  that  efifect,  being,  so  far  as  I can  ascertain, 
the  bishop  of  Eichstädt,  who  founded  the  Willibald  College 
(Collegium  Willibaldinum).^  The  “ professio  fidei”  was 
subscribed  by  persons  of  all  classes.  It  is  a very  important 
fact  that  the  universities  were  also  compelled  to  subscribe 
it ; a regulation  proposed  by  Lainez,  approved  by  the  pope, 
and  now  carried  into  effect  in  Germany,  principally  by  the 
zeal  of  Canisius  : not  only  were  no  appointments  made,  but 
no  degree  was  conferred,  even  in  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
until  the  “ professio  fidei  ” had  first  been  subscribed.  The 
first  university  into  which  this  rule  was  introduced,  was,  so 
far  as  I can  discover,  that  of  Dillingen  ; the  others  gradually 
followed.  The  most  rigid  Visitation  of  the  churches  com- 
menced, and  the  bishops,  who  had  hitherto  been  extremely 
negligent,  now  displayed  the  utmost  zeal  and  devotion. 

Among  the  most  zealous  of  these  prelates,  Jacob  von 
Eltz,  elector  of  Trier,  from  1567  to  1581,  more  especially 
distinguished  himself.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  ancient 
discipline  of  Louvain,  and  had  long  devoted  his  literary 
labours  to  Catholicism ; he  had  compiled  a martyrology, 
and  composed  a book  of  prayers.  In  the  time  of  his  pre- 
decessor  he  had  taken  a very  active  part  in  the  introduction 
of  the  Jesuits  into  Trier,  and  on  his  own  accession  to  the 
’ Falkenstein,  Nordgauische  Alterthümer,  i.  222. 
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pvernment,  he  had  committed  the  Visitation  of  his  diocese 

Schoolmasters  were  compelled  to 
subscribe  the  professio  fidei;’’  strict  discipline  and  subor- 
dination  were  enforced  upon  the  clergy  by  the  severe  and 
methodical  System  of  the  Jesuits  ; parish  priests  were  required 
to  present  a monthly  report  to  the  dean,  who,  on  his  part 
was  to  report  every  three  months  to  the  archbishop ; who- 
ever  refused  obedience  to  these  mandates  was  instantly 
removed.  Extracts  from  the  edicts  of  the  council  of  Trent 
were  prmted  for  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  distribiited 
fl  ^ T\r  Information  and  guidance;  a new  edition  of 

the  Missal  was  also  published  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing 
all  diversities  m the  ritual.  The  ecclesiastical  tribunal 
received  a new  and  vigorous  Organization,  principally  by  the 
agency  of  Bartholome w Bodeghem  of  Delft.  The  greatest 
appiness  of  the  archbishop  was  to  find  some  one  desirous  of 
a juring  Protestantism ; on  such  a person  he  never  failed 
to  bestow  the  blessing  of  readmission  with  his  own  hand  ^ 
r.f  fu  Prmce-bishops  were  further  prompted  to  the  duties 
eir  Office  by  other  motives  besides  those  proceeding 
from  their  connection  with  Rome.  The  spiritual  princes 
were  instigated  to  restore  their  subjects  to  the  Catholic  faith 
y causes  similar  to  those  affecting  the  secular  Sovereigns  • 
nay,  it  was  even  more  imperative  on  them  to  do  so,  since 
a Population  mclined  to  Protestantism  would  necessarily 
oppose  a more  earnest  resistance  to  their  rule  on  account 
of  their  ecclesiastical  character. 

fU  precisely  m the  ecclesiastical  city  of  Trier  it  is 

that  this  momentous  portion  of  German  history  opens  to 
our  vievw  The  archbishops  of  Trier,  like  other  spiritual 
princes  had  long  been  at  variance  with  their  Capital.  In 
the  sixteenth  Century,  Protestantism  added  a new  element 
o discord,  a stubborn  resistance  was  opposed  to  the  eccle- 
siastica  tribunal  m partmular ; Jacob  von  Eltz  was  at  lengtli 
compelled  to  a formal  siege  of  the  city,  and  having  subdued 
it  by  force  of  arms,  he  brought  forward  an  edict  of  the  em- 
peror  in  favour  of  his  Claims,  and  by  these  means  reduced 
the  citizens  to  obedience,  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 

principarSriy““'’“  ^S,  is  on  these  points  our 

VOL.  I. 
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Another  measure  taken  by  the  archbishop  was  productive 
of  very  extensive  effects ; in  the  year  1572,  he  decreed  the 
irrevocable  exclusion  of  all  Protestants  frora  his  court.  This 
more  particularly  affected  the  provmcial  nobihty,  whose 
hopes  of  advancement  were  generally  fixed  on  the  court. 
The  nobles  thus  saw  their  prospects  destroyed,  and  more 
than  one  of  them  may  probably  have  been  mduced  by  this 
circumstance  to  return  to  the  ancient  leligion. 

A neighbour  of  Jacob  von  Eltz,  Daniel  l^endel,  elector 
of  Mainz,  was  also  a very  good  Cathohe.  He  revived  the 
procession  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  Opposition  to  the  advice  of 
all  about  him,  and  even  officiated  himself  in  the 
He  would  on  no  account  have  neglected  vespers,  and  from 
the  affairs  brought  before  him  invariably  sele^^^^^^ 
of  a spiritual  character  for  his  first  attention.  Ihe  Jesuits 
bestow  high  praise  on  this  prince 

it  his  hands  ; and  he  sent  several  pupils  to  the  Collegium 

Germanicum  ” in  Rome.'  But  he  was  ^PYsfeUriou^^ 
to  the  extremities  practised  by  Jacob  von  Eltz.  His  ^ehgi^ 
zeal  was  mingled  with  a certain  character  of  irony.  On 
establishing  the  Jesuits  in  his  electorate,  he  was 
rPTTionstrance  from  some  of  his  feudal  tenants.  ^ ‘ 

said  he  “ you  endure  me,  who  fall  so  far  short  of  my  duty, 
and  von  will  not  tolerate  the  Jesuits,  who  perform  ‘heirs  so 
nerfectly  ' ” “ The  answer  he  returned  to  the  Jesuits  w'hen 
hev  ur^  hi'"  t°  *e  complete  extirpation  of  Protestantism 
has^not^been  reported  to  us ; but  we  know  that  he  continued 
b suL  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  to  retam  a Permanent 

residence  both  in  the  city  and  at  court  ^ hTsTroSy 

hp  even  tolerated  the  evangelical  ritual.  But  this  proDaoiy 
mov  have  been  only  because  he  did  not  believe  himsel 

him  in  check,  he  proceeded  to  very  decisive  measures.  The 

1 Serariu.s,  Moguntiacarum  in  the  section  relating 

to  Daniel,  especially  cap.  ym.,  xi.,  xxii.,  xxx  . 

found  a “principem  politicum  only.  In  Seianu  , p 947 
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restoration  of  Catholicism  in  Eichsfeld  was  his  work.  There 
also  the  Protestant  creed  had  gained  firm  hold  by  favour  of 
the  nobles,  and  had  even  made  its  way  into  Heiligenstadt, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  chapter  which  held  the 
patronage  of  all  the  livings ; a Lutheran  preacher  was  settled 
there,  and  the  communion  was  administered  in  both  kinds. 
On  one  occasion  only  twelve  citizens  of  any  consideration 
received  the  sacrament  at  Easter  according  to  the  Catholic 
formsd  Things  were  in  this  position,  when,  in  the  year 
1574,  the  archbishop  appeared  personally  at  Eichsfeld, 
accompanied  by  two  Jesuits,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
Visitation  of  the  churches.  He  proceeded  to  no  act  of 
violence,  but  took  measures  that  proved  entirely  effectual. 
He  removed  the  Piotestant  preachers  froni  Heiligenstadt, 
and  founded  a College  of  Jesuits  there.  He  dismissed  no 
member  from  the  council,  but  he  prevented  the  admission 
of  Protestants  for  the  future  by  making  a slight  addition  to 
the  oath  taken  by  the  councillors ; in  virtue  of  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  obey  his  grace  the  elector,  whether  in 
spiritual  or  temporal  matters.  But  the  most  essential  change 
made  by  Daniel  Brendel  was  the  appointment  of  Leopold 
von  Stralendorf,  a most  zealous  Catholic,  to  the  otfice  of 
high  bailiff.  This  functionary  did  not  scruple  to  enforce 
the  milder  measures  of  his  master  in  a spirit  of  excessive 
rigour,  adopted  on  his  own  responsibility ; and  in  a con- 
sistent  administration  of  twenty-six  years,  he  restored  the 
Catholic  faith  to  its  supremacy  in  town  and  country.  Dis- 
regarding  the  remonstrances  of  the  nobles,  he  expelled  the 
Protestant  preachers  from  the  territory,  and  appointed  pupils 
from  the  new  Jesuit  College  in  their  place. 

Another  ecclesiastical  prince  had  already  given  the 
example  of  similar  proceedings  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

In  the  diocese  of  Fulda,  the  evangelical  forms  of  worship. 
had  been  tolerated  by  six  abbots  in  succession ; and  the 
young  abbot,  Balthazar  von  Dernbach,  surnamed  Grave! , 
had  promised,  at  his  election  in  the  year  1570,  to  allow 
the  continuance  of  this  practice;  but  whether  it  was  that 
the  favour  shewn  him  by  the  papal  court  had  inflamed  his 

^ Johann  Wolf,  Geschichte  und  Beschreibung  von  Heiligenstadt 
P-  59-  * 
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ambition,  or  that  he  considered  the  restoration  of  Catho- 
licism  likely  to  increase  bis  very  insignificant  authority,  or 
that  his  convictions  had  indeed  become  decidedly  changed, 
certain  it  is,  that  he  gradually  displayed,  not  only  aversion, 
but  even  hostility  to  the  Protestant  tenets.  He  first  called 
in  the  Jesuits,  not  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Order, 
nor  had  he  ever  seen  one  of  its  Colleges ; he  knew  them  by 
common  report  only,  and  by  the  accounts  he  had  received 
from  a few  students  of  the  College  of  Trier ; but  his  pur- 
pose  may  perhaps  have  been  confirmed  by  the  recommenda- 
tions  of  Daniel  Brendel.  The  Jesuits  accepted  his  invitation 
very  cordially ; Mainz  and  Trier  combined  to  establish  a 
colony  in  Fulda ; the  abbot  built  them  a house  and  school, 
and  granted  them  a pension.  He  himself,  being  still  ex- 
tremely  ignorant,  accepted  instruction  at  their  handsd 

The  first  result  of  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
abbot  w'as  a dispute  with  his  chapter,  which  possessed  the 
right  to  a voice  in  such  matters,  and  entirely  disapproved 
the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits.  He  soon  after  attacked  the 
city  also,  having  found  a favourable  occasion  for  doing  so. 

The  parish  priest  of  Fulda,  who  had  hitherto  preached 
evangelical  doctrines,  returned  to  Catholicism.  He  re- 
commenced  the  use  of  Latin  in  the  rite  of  baptism,  and  the 
administration  of  the  communion  in  one  kind  only.  The 
inhabitants,  long  accustomed  to  the  reformed  ritual,  did  not 
willingly  consent  to  abandon  it ; and  demanded  the  removal 
of  the  priest.  Their  request,  as  may  be  supposed,  received 
no  attention.  Not  only  was  the  Catholic  ritual  strictly  ob- 
served  in  the  cathedral,  but  the  Protestant  preachers  were 
expelled  one  after  another  from  the  remaining  churches  also, 
and  Jesuits  appointed  in  their  place.  The  abbot  had  al ready 
dismissed  his  Protestant  councillors  and  officers,  to  replace 
them  by  others  of  the  Catholic  creed.  ^ . 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  nobles  remonstrated.  Ihe  abbot 
assumed  an  appearance  of  surprise,  and  observed  that  he 

1 Reiffenberc  : Historia  Societatis  Jesu  ad  Rhenum  inferiorem,  i.  vi. 
ii.  ; who  makes  an  addition  in  this  passage  to  the  accoimt  of  Sacchmus 
(iii.  vii.  68),  from  a treatise  drawH  up  for  him  by 
On  the  Protestant  side,  complaints  of  the  city  of  Fulda,_and 
knights  of  that  diocese,  in  Lehmann,  De  Pace  kehgionis,  ii.  ix.  257. 
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hoped  they  did  not  mean  to  dictate  the  measures  which  he 
should  pursue  for  the  government  of  the  land  committed  by 
God  to  his  rule.  Some  of  the  more  powerful  princes  of  the 
empire  sent  embassies  to  dissuade  bim  from  these  innova- 
tions,  and  to  request  the  dismissal  of  the  Jesuits;  but  he 
remained  immoveable ; nay,  he  further  proceeded  to  menaces 
against  the  knights  of  his  dominions,  who  asserted  a sort  of 
Claim  to  hold  immediately  of  the  emperor,  which  was  a 
privilege  that  would  have  been  much  restricted  had  the 
ecclesiastical  sovereign  been  able  to  enforce  obedience  in 
matters  of  religion. 

It  was  thus  that  Catholicism,  which  might  have  been 
thought  conquered,  once  more  arose  in  Germany  with  re- 
newed  strength.  The  most  varied  motives  contributed  to 
this  result.  The  revival  of  Church  discipline  by  the  edicts 
of  the  council  of  Trent  largely  contributed,  but  motives  of 
internal  policy  were  more  active  than  all  others,  since  it  was 
obvious  that  a sovereign  would  be  much  more  powerful  if 
his  subjects  were  attached  to  his  own  creed.  It  is  true  that 
the  restoration  of  the  Church  had  at  first  included  separate 
points  only,  but  these  soon  presented  a boundless  prospect 
to  the  spirit  of  reform.  That  no  more  effectual  resistance 
was  offered  to  the  proceedings  of  the  spiritual  princes,  must 
in  itself  have  been  of  infinite  moment.  At  the  peace  of 
Augsburg  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  secure  the  Protes- 
tant communities  inhabiting  ecclesiastical  territories,  by  an 
express  declaiation  of  the  emperor : the  spiritual  sovereigns 
now  refused  to  acknowledge  this  declaration,  and  would  in 
no  case  be  restricted  by  it.  The  imperial  power  was  neither 
sufficiently  strong  nor  sufficiently  resolute  to  come  to  any 
effectual  decision  regarding  it,  still  less  to  make  it  respected. 
Even  in  the  diets  of  the  empire  there  was  not  the  energy  or 
the  unanimity  that  would  have  been  required  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  measures  in  its  favour.  Ihe  most  important 
changes  occurred  without  a word  of  remark,  almost  without 
Observation;  they  were  noteven  mentioned  by  the  historians 
of  the  period,  but  passed  as  things  inevitable  and  that  could 
not  be  otherwise. 
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5.  TROUBLES  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  FRANCE 

While  the  efforts  of  Catholicism  were  producing  results 
so  important  and  extensive  in  Germany,  they  were  put  forth 
with  equal  vigour  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  France,  though 
in  a manner  entirely  different. 

The  Principal  distinction  was,  that  a powerful  central 
authority  existed  in  each  of  these  last-named  countries, 
which  took  immediate  part  in  every  movement,  assumed  the 
guidance  of  all  religious  enterprises,  and  was  itself  directly 
affected  by  any  Opposition  ofifered  to  a religious  undertaking. 

There  was,  consequently,  more  unity  in  the  different 
rclations  of  the  States,  a more  perfect  combination  of  means, 
and  more  effectual  energy  of  action. 

The  many  and  varied  measures  taken  by  Philip  to  en- 
force  obedience  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  are  well  known  : he  was  compelled  to  abandon  most 
of ■ them,  one  after  another,  but  he  clung  with  stubborn 
tenacity  and  inflexible  rigour  to  all  that  had  been  framed 
for  the  maintenance  of  Catholicism  and  religious  uniformity. 

By  the  institution  of  new  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics, 
he  completely  remodelled  the  ecclesiastical  Constitution  of 
the  country.  In  these  proceedings  he  would  permit  himself 
to  be  checked  by  no  remonstrance  or  appeal  to  the  rights 
which  he  was  unquestionably  invading. 

These  bishoprics  acquired  redoubled  importance  from 
the  increased  severity  enforced  on  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  by  the  council  of  Trent.  Philip  II  had  adopted  the 
decrees  of  the  council  after  a short  deliberation,  and  had 
then  proclaimed  them  in  the  Netherlands.  The  daily  life 
of  the  people,  who  had  hitherto  found  means  to  avoid  any 
violent  restraints,  was  now  to  be  placed  under  the  most 
rigorous  supervision,  and  subjected  to  the  minute  observance 
of  forms  from  which  they  had  believed  themselves  about  to 
be  entirely  emancipated. 

In  addition  to  this  came  the  penal  laws,  of  which  so 
many  had  been  issued  in  the  Netherlands  under  the 
preceding  government  j and  the  zeal  of  the  Inquisitors, 
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whom  the  newly-erected  tribunal  of  Rome  was  daily  stimu- 
lating  to  increased  activity. 

The  people  of  the  Netherlands  left  no  means  untried 
that  might  induce  the  king  to  moderate  his  rigour ; and  he 
did  appear  at  times  to  be  more  leniently  disposed.  Count 
Egmont  thought  he  had  received  assurance  of  this  during 
his  sojourn  in  Spain : it  was,  nevertheless,  scarcely  to  be 
hoped  for.  We  have  already  observed  that  the  authority  of 
Philip  throughout  his  dominions  reposed  on  a religious  basis. 
Plad  he  made  concessions  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nether- 
lands, they  woiild  have  been  demanded  in  Spain,  where  he 
could  not  possibly  have  granted  them.  He,  too,  was  sub- 
jected — a fact  we  must  not  refuse  to  acknowledge — to  the 
pressure  of  an  inevitable  necessity.  This  was,  besides,  the 
period  when  the  accession  and  first  measures  of  Pius  V were 
exciting  increased  zeal  through  all  Catholic  Christendom. 
Philip  II  feit  an  unusual  inclination  towards  this  pontiff,  and 
gave  an  attentive  ear  to  his  exhortations.  The  attack  of 
the  Turks  on  Malta  had  just  been  repulsed,  and  the  more 
bigoted  party,  enemies  to  the  Protestant  Netherlanders,  may 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  Impression  produced  by  this 
victory,  as  the  prince  of  Orange  suspected,  to  lead  the  king 
into  some  violent  resolution.^  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1565,  an  edict  was  promulgated 
surpassing  all  preceding  ones  in  severity. 

The  penal  enactments — the  decrees  of  the  council,  and 
those  of  the  provincial  synods  held  subsequently — w^ere  to 
be  enforced  without  remission  : the  Inquisitors  alone  were 
to  take  cognizance  of  religious  offences  ; all  civil  authorities 
being  enjoined  to  render  them  assistance  ; a commissioner 
was  appointed  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  this  edict, 
with  Orders  to  give  a report  every  three  months.^ 

The  effect  of  these  decrees  was  manifestly  to  introduce 
a spiritual  domination,  if  not  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Spain, 
yet,  at  least,  resembling  the  rule  of  Italy. 

Among  the  first  results  that  ensued,  was  that  the  people 
took  up  arms;  the  destruction  of  Images  began,  and  the 

* The  prince  entertained  suspicions  of  Granveile.  See  his  letters  in 
the  Archives  de  la  Maison  d’Orange-Nassau,  i.  289. 

‘ Strada,  after  a formula  of  the  i8ih  Dec.  i565>  lib.  iv.  p,  94. 
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whole  country  was  in  the  Meldest  commotion.  There  was  a 
moment  when  the  authorities  seemed  about  to  yield;  but^ 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  acts  of  violence  defeated  the  end 
proposed  by  them.  The  moderate  and  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants  were  alarmed,  and  gave  assistance  to  the  government. 
Victory  remained  with  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  the  Regent, 
and  having  taken  possession  of  the  rebellious  towns,  she 
found  herseif  in  a position  to  impose  an  oath  on  the  public 
officers,  and  even  on  the  feudatories  of  the  king,  by  which 
they  formally  pledged  themselves  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  to  an  armed  resistance  to  hereticsd 

Even  this  did  not  sufifice  for  Philip  II.  It  was  the  un- 
happy  moment  when  the  catastrophe  of  his  son  Don  Carlos 
occurred : he  was  more  than  usually  severe  and  unbending. 
The  pope  repeated  his  exhortations  that  no  concession  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Catholicism  should  be  made ; and 
Philip  assured  his  holiness,  that  he  would  not  suffer  a single 
root  of  the  noxious  plant  to  remain  in  the  Netherlands ; 
either  he  would  uphold  the  Catholic  faith  in  all  its  purity, 
or  would  consent  to  lose  those  provinces  altogether.^  For 
the  better  fulfilment  of  these  intentions,  he  sent  his  best 
general,  the  duke  of  Alva,  with  a formidable  army,  into  the 
Netherlands,  even  after  the  troubles  had  been  allayed. 

Let  US  examine  the  moving  principle  by  which  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  Alva  were  regulated. 

The  duke  was  convinced  that  all  might  be  arranged  in  a 
country  disturbed  by  revolutionary  movements,  when  once 
the  chiefs  had  been  disposed  of.  That  Charles  V,  after  so 
many  important  victories,  had  been  very  nearly  driven  from 
the  German  empire,  he  attributed  to  the  forbearance  of  that 
monarch,  who  had  spared  his  enemies  when  they  had  fallen 
into  his  hands.  Much  has  been  written  concerning  the 
alliance  entered  into  between  the  French  and  Spaniards  at 
the  congress  of  Bayonne  in  1565,  and  the  measures  concerted 
there ; but  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  this  convention,  thus 

* Brandt,  Histoire  de  la  Reformation  des  Pays-Bas,  i.  156. 

2 Cavalli,  Dispaccio  di  Spagna,  7 Aug.  1567  : “ Rispose  il  re,  che 
quanto  alle  cose  della  religione  Ö.  stasse  di  buon  animo,  che  ovvero 
si  han  da  perder  tutti  quei  stati  o che  si  conserverä.  in  essi  la  vera 
cattolica  religione,  ne  comporterä  che  vi  rimanghi,  per  quanto  poträ  far 
lui,  alcuna  radice  di  mala  pianta,” 
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much  only  is  certain,  that  the  duke  of  Alva  exhorted  the 
French  queen  to  disembarrass  herseif  of  the  Hiiguenot 
leaders,  by  whatever  means  she  could  find.  What  he  then 
advised,  he  novv  made  no  scruple  of  putting  in  practice. 
Philip  had  intrusted  him  with  some  blank  warrants,  bearing 
the  royal  signature.  The  first  use  he  made  of  them  was  to 
arrest  Egmont  and  Horn,  whom  he  assumed  to  have  been 
implicated  in  the  recent  insurrections.  “ May  it  please  your 
sacred  Catholic  majesty,”  thus  begins  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  king  on  this  occasion,  and  which  seems  to 
imply  that  he  had  no  express  command  for  the  arrest  of  the 
counts,  “ on  my  arrival  in  Brussels,  I procured  the  necessary 
Information  from  the  proper  quarter,  and  thereupon  secured 
the  person  of  Count  Egmont.  I have  also  caused  Count 
Horn  and  some  others  to  be  imprisoned.”  ^ It  will,  perhaps, 
be  asked,  why  he  sentenced  these  prisoners  a year  afterwards 
to  be  executed  ? It  was  not  because  he  had  received  proof 
of  their  guilt  from  the  trial ; the  blame  attached  to  them  was 
rather  that  of  not  having  prevented  the  disturbances  than  of 
having  caused  them ; nor  was  it  by  command  of  the  king, 
who  rather  left  it  to  Alva  to  decide  on  the  execution,  or  not, 
as  he  should  consider  expedient.  The  cause  of  their  death 
was  as  follows  : — A small  body  of  Protestants  had  made  an 
incursion  into  the  country.  They  had  effected  nothing  of 
moment,  but  had  gained  some  little  advantage  at  Heiliger- 
lee ; and  the  duke  of  Arenberg,  a general  of  high  reputation 
in  the  royal  army,  had  been  left  dead  on  the  field.  In  his 
letters  to  the  king,  Alva  said  that  he  had  perceived  the 
people  to  be  thrown  into  a ferment  by  this  mischance ; that 
they  were  becoming  bold;  and  he  considered  it  expedient 
to  shew  that  he  was  in  nowise  afraid  of  them.  He  wished 

1 Dispaccio  di  Cavalli,  i6  Sett.  The  late  Regent  complained  to 
the  king  of  the  arrests,  when  Philip  replied  that  he  had  not  commanded 
them.  In  proof  of  this  he  shewed  her  the  letter  he  had  received  from 
Alva,  and  the  passage  adduced  to  prove  his  assertion  is  before  us ; it  runs 
thus : “ Sacra  cattolica  Maestä,  da  poi  ch’  io  gionsi  in  Brusselles,  pigliai 
le  Information  da  chi  dovea  delle  cose  di  qua,  onde  poi  mi  son  assicurato 
del  conte  di  Agmon  e fatto  ritener  il  conte  d’Orno,  con  alquanti  altri. 
Sara  ben  che  V.M.  per  bon  'rispetto  ordini  ancor  lei  che  sia  fatto 
l’istesso  di  Montigni  (who  was  then  in  Spain)  e suo  adjutante  di 
Camera.”  Thereupon  followed  the  arrest  of  Montigny. 
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also  to  deprive  them  of  any  wish  they  might  have  to  excite 
new  commotions  with  a view  to  rescue  the  prisoners ; and 
had,  therefore,  resolved  on  permitting  the  execution  to  pro- 
ceed  immediately.  And  thus  did  these  noble  men  lose  their 
lives,  though  no  guilt  worthy  of  death  could  be  found  in 
them ; their  sole  crime  consisted  in  the  defence  of  the 
ancient  liberties  of  their  country.  They  were  sacrificed, 
not  to  any  principle  of  justice,  but  rather  to  the  momentary 
considerations  of  a cruel  policy,  The  duke  remembered 
Charles  V,  whose  errors  he  was  determined  to  avoidA 

We  see  that  Alva  was  cruel  from  principle.  Who  could 
hope  for  mercy  from  the  fearful  tribunal  that  he  erected, 
under  the  name  of  “ Council  of  Disturbances  ? ” He  ruled 
the  provinces  by  arrests  and  executions  : he  razed  the  houses 
of  the  condemned  to  the  ground,  and  confiscated  their  pro- 
perty.  He  pursued  his  ecclesiastical  designs  together  with 
his  political  purposes.  The  ancient  power  of  the  estates 
was  reduced  to  a mere  name,  Spanish  troops  occupied  the 
country,  and  a citadel  was  erected  in  the  most  important 
mercantile  city.  The  duke  insisted  with  obstinate  despotism 
on  the  exaction  of  the  most  odious  taxes;  and  in  Spain,  whence 
also  he  drew  large  sums,  people  asked  with  surprise,  what  he 
could  do  with  all  the  money.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  the 
country  was  obedient ; no  malcontent  ventured  to  move;  every 
trace  of  Protestantism  disappeared ; and  those  who  had  been 
driven  into  neighbouring  districts,  remained  perfectly  quiet. 

“ Monsignore,”  said  a member  of  Philip’s  council  to  the 
papal  nuncio  during  these  events,  “ are  you  now  satisfied 

^ Cavalli,  ßrd  July,  1568,  gives  this  despatch  also  in  the  extract.  It 
is,  if  possible,  still  more  remarkable  than  that  before  cited.  “ Capitb 
qui  l’avviso  della  giustitia  fatta  in  Fiandra  contra  di  quelli  poveri 
signori  prigioni,  intorno  alla  quäle  scrive  il  D.  d’Alva,  che  havendo 
facoltä  di  S.  M.  di  far  tal  esecutione  o soprastare  secondo  che  havesse 
riputato  piu  espediente  del  suo  servitio,  che  pero  vedendo  li  popoli  un 
poco  alterati  et  insuperbiti  per  la  niorte  d’Arenberg  e rotta  di  quelli 
Spagnoli,  havea  giudicato  tempo  opportune  e necessario  per  tal  effetto 
per  dimostrar  di  non  temer  di  loro  in  conto  alcuno,  e poner  con  questo 
terrore  a molti  levandoli  la  speranza  di  tumultuar  per  la  loro  liberatione, 
e fuggir  di  cascar  nell’  errore  nel  quäle  incorse  l’imperatore  Carlo,  il 
quäl  per  tener  vivo  Saxonia  e Langravio  diede  occasione  di  nova 
congiura,  per  la  quäle  S.  M.  fu  cacciata  con  poca  dignitä  della  Ger- 
mania e quasi  dell’  impero.” 
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with  the  proceedings  of  the  king  ? ” “ Perfectly  satisfied,” 

replied  the  nuncio  with  a smüe. 

Alva  himself  believed  he  had  performed  a master-stroke, 
and  it  was  not  without  contempt  that  he  regarded  the  French 
government,  which  had  not  been  able  to  make  itself  master 
in  its  own  territory. 


In  France,  after  the  legal  concessions  made  to  Protes- 
tantism,  a strong  reaction  against  it  had  taken  place. 

It  proceeded  from  the  nobility,  who  would  not  brook  so 
great  a deviation  from  the  prevailing  System,  both  religious 
and  social,  nor  give  a free  hand  to  the  government  as  A was 
then  constituted.  They  succeeded,  however,  by  persiiasion 
or  force,  in  gaining  over  the  government  and  in  carrying 
out  an  alteration  in  policy  which  was  fraught  with  bloody 
results.  The  Protestants  also  had  at  their  head  powerful 
and  determined  leaders  who  answered  force  with  force. 

In  itself  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  and  the  dose  Con- 
nection between  the  religious  interests  and  the  political  and 
court  factions,  could  not  be  advantageous  to  the  progress 
of  Protestantism.  So  long  as  the  adherents  of  reform  kept 
the  peace,  everything  was  in  their  favour.  But  when,  carried 
away  by  their  leaders,  they  took  up  arms,  and  committed 
those  acts  of  violence  that  are  inseparable  from  a state 
of  warfare,  they  lost  their  advantage  in  pubic  opinion. 
“ What  kind  of  religion  is  this  ? ” men  asked  : “ Where  has 
Christ  commanded  the  pillage  of  our  neighbour,  and  the 
shedding  of  his  blood  ? ” When  the  city  of  Paris  at  length 
found  it  needful  to  assume  an  attitude  of  defence  against 
the  attacks  of  Conde,  who  appeared  as  the  leader  of  the 
Huguenots,  all  public  bodies  displayed  a disposition  adverse 
to  Protestantism ; the  population  of  the  city  capable  of 
bearing  arms  was  organized  as  a military  body,  and  the 
ofihcers  appointed  to  command  this  force  were  required 
above  all  things  to  be  Catholics.  The  members  of  the 
university  and  of  the  parliament,  with  the  very  numerous 
dass  of  advocates,  were  compelled  to  subscribe  a confession 
of  faith,  the  articles  of  which  were  purely  Catholic.  Every 
feature  of  town  life  took  on  an  anti-protestant  colour. 
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^ It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  change  in  public 
opinion  that  the  Jesuits  established  themselves  in  France. 
Their  commencement  was  on  a very  small  scale;  they  had 
to  content  themselves  with  Colleges  thrown  open  to  them 
by  a few  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  their  partisans,  in  Billon 
and  Tournon,  places  remote  from  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
and  where  nothing  efifectual  could  he  accomplished.  In  the 
larger  towns,  more  particularly  in  Paris,  they  at  first  en- 
countered  the  most  determined  Opposition ; above  all  from 
the  Sorbonne,  the  parliament,  and  the  archbishop,  who  all 
believed  their  own  interests  liable  to  he  prejudiced  by  the 
Privileges  and  character  of  the  Order.  But  they  gradually 
acquired  the  favour  of  the  more  zealous  Cathol ics,  and 
especially  of  the  court,  which  was  unwearied  in  commending 
them  for  “ their  exemplary  lives  and  pure  doctrines,  by 
which  many  apostates  had  been  brought  back  to  the  faith, 
and  East  and  West  induced  to  acknowledge  the  presence 
of  the  Lord.”  ^ Thus  at  length  they  succeeded  in  removing 
all  Impediments  j and  in  the  year  1564  were  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  teaching.  In  Lyons  they  had  already  made 
their  position  secure.  They  had  the  good  fortune,  whether 
by  their  merit  or  mere  chance,  to  include  from  the  first 
several  men  of  remarkable  talents  among  their  members. 
To  the  Huguenot  preachers  they  opposed  Edmund  Augier, 
who  was  born  in  France,  but  educated  in  Rome  under 
Ignatius  Loyola ; and  of  whom  the  Protestants  themselves 
are  reported  to  have  said,  that,  had  he  not  worn  Catholic 
vestments,  there  would  never  have  existed  a more  perfect 
orator.  An  extraordinary  Impression  was  produced  both 
by  his  preaching  and  writing.  In  Lyons,  more  particularly, 
the  Huguenots  were  completely  defeated,  their  preachers 
were  exiled,  their  churches  destroyed,  and  their  books 
burnt.  For  the  Jesuits,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  year  1563, 
a magnificent  College  was  erected.  They  had  a dis- 
tinguished  professor  also,  Maldonat,  whose  exposition  of 

‘ In  a manuscript  in  the  Berlin  Library,  MSS.  Gail.  n.  75,  the 
following  document  will  be  found  among  others  : “ Deliberations  et 
consultations  au  parlement  de  Paris,  touchant  l’establissement  des 
Jesuites  en  France.”  In  this  are  especially  given  the  messages  of  the 
court  to  the  parliament  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits.  “ Infracta  et  ferocia 
pectora,”  we  are  told,  “ gladio  fidei  acuto  penetrarunt,” 
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the  Bible  attracted  the  youth  of  the  country  in  multitudes, 
and  enchained  their  attention.  From  these  great  cities  they 
extended  themselves  over  the  kingdom  in  all  directions ; 
they  formed  establishments  in  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux. 
Wherever  they  appeared,  the  number  of  Catholic  communi- 
cants  was  observed  to  increase.  The  catechism  of  Augier 
had  extraordinary  success ; within  the  space  of  eight  years, 
thirty-eight  thousand  copies  of  it  were  sold  in  Paris  alone.^ 

In  fact,  the  Catholic  spirit  of  the  French,  which  was 
directly  opposed  to  the  Huguenots,  began  to  show  activity 
in  all  directions.  When  the  Huguenots,  in  fear  lest  a fate 
similar  to  that  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  should 
befal  them,  again  took  up  arms,  and  secured  for  them- 
selves a favourable  edict  of  pacification,  many  French  towns 
hesitated  to  carry  it  out ; in  the  Provinces  the  dift'erent 
classes  combined  to  form  unions  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  which  even  threatened  the  government,  if 
it  adopted  an  opposite  policy.  But  Catherine  de’  Medici, 
indignant  that  the  Huguenots  had  taken  up  arms  anew,  was 
already  much  inclined  to  make  her  power  feit.  The  example 
of  Alva  shewed  how  much  could  be  accomplished  by  inflexible 
determmation.  The  pope  continually  exhorted  her  to  repress 
the  insolence  of  the  rebels,  to  arrest  their  progress,  and  no 
longer  to  endure  their  existence.  At  length  he  accompanied 
hisadmonitions  bythe  permission  to  alienate  Church  property, 
by  which  the  treasury  gained  a million  and  a half  of  livres.^ 
Accordingly,  Catherine  de’  Medici,  following  the  example 
given  the  year  before  by  the  Regent  of  the  Netherlands, 
imposed  an  oath  on  the  French  nobility,  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  abjure  every  engagement  contracted 
without  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  king.^  She  demanded 
the  dismissal  of  all  magistrates  from  the  cities  which  were 
suspected  of  favouring  the  new  doctrines.  In  September, 
1568,  she  announced  to  Philip  that  she  would  tolerate  no 
other  religion  but  the  Catholic,  and  war  instantly  burst  forth. 

' This  Information  is  found  in  Orlandinus,  and  the  authors  who  have 
continued  his  work,  pars  i.  lib.  vi.  n.  30  ; ii.  iv.  84  ; iii.  iii.  169,  et  seq. 
Juvencius,  v,  24,  769,  gives  a biography  of  Augier. 

^ Catena,  Vita  di  Pio  V,  p.  79. 

^ The  oath  is  given  by  Serranus,  Commentarii  de  Statu  Religionis 
in  Regno  Galliae,  iii.  153. 
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It  was  entered  on  with  extraordinary  zeal  by  the  Catholic 
]3arty.  At  the  request  of  the  pope,  Philip  of  Spain  sent  the 
French  an  auxiliary  force  of  practised  troops  under  expe- 
rienced  leaders.  Pius  V caused  collections  to  be  made  in 
the  States  of  the  Church,  and  gathered  contributions  from 
the  Italian  princes ; nay,  he  himself  despatched  a small  body 
of  troops  across  the  Alps ; that  same  army  to  whose  leader 
he  gave  the  ferocious  command  to  kill  every  Huguenot  that 
might  fall  into  his  hands,  and  grant  quarter  to  none. 

The  Huguenots  also  drew  their  forces  together ; they  too 
were  full  of  religious  zeal,  and  looked  on  the  papal  soldiers 
as  the  army  of  Antichrist  arrayed  against  them.  They  too 
gave  no  quarter,  and  were  equally  provided  with  foreign  aid. 
They  were  nevertheless  entirely  defeated  at  Moncontour. 

With  what  exultation  did  Pius  V receive  the  Huguenot 
Standards  that  were  sent  him  after  the  hattle;  how  joyfully 
did  he  place  them  in  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John 
Lateran  ! He  conceived  the  most  daring  hopes.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  he  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication  against  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  even  flattered 
himself  with  the  hope  of  leading  an  expedition  against 
England  in  person. 

So  far  he  was,  however,  not  permitted  to  proceed. 

As  had  so  frequently  occurred  before,  a revulsion  of 
opinion  now  took  place  in  the  court  of  France,  and  this, 
though  occasioned  by  trifling  circumstances  of  a personal 
nature  only,  yet  brought  about  great  changes  in  matters 
of  the  highest  importance. 

The  king  became  envious  of  the  honour  gained  by  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Anjou,  from  thedefeat  of  the  Huguenots 
at  Moncontour,  where  he  had  commanded  the  troops ; and 
of  the  influence  acquired  by  the  duke  from  the  repose  he 
had  thus  procured  to  the  country.  He  was  confirmed  in 
this  feeling  by  those  around  him,  who  were  equally  jealous 
of  Anjou’s  followers,  and  who  feared  lest  power  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  honour  they  had  acquired,  Not  only 
were  the  advantages  gained  followed  up  with  the  utmost 
indifference,  and  after  long  delay ; but  in  Opposition  to  the 
high  Catholic  party  led  by  Anjou,  another  and  more  moderate 
party  appeared  at  court;  which  adopted  a line  of  policy 
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altogether  different,  made  peace  with  the  Huguenots,  and 
invited  the  Protestant  leaders  to  the  court.  ln  1569,  the 
French,  in  alliance  with  Spain  and  the  pope,  had  sought  to 
overthrow  the  queen  of  England;  in  the  smnmer  of  1572, 
we  see  them  in  league  with  that  queen  to  wiest  the  Nether- 
lands  from  Spain. 

Meanwhile,  these  changes  were  too  sudden  and  too  im- 
perfectly  matured,  to  have  consistency  or  duration.  The 
most  violent  explosion  followed,  and  affairs  resumed  their 
previous  direction. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Catherine  de’  Medici,  while 
entering  with  a certain  degree  of  warmth  and  earnestness 
into  the  policy  and  plans  of  the  dominant  party,  which 
favoured  her  interests,  so  far  as  they  appeared  likely  to  assist 
in  placing  her  youngest  son  Alenqon  on  the  English  throne, 
was  yet  concerting  the  measiires  requisite  for  executing  a 
stroke  of  policy  directly  opposed  to  them.  She  did  her 
utmost  to  draw  the  Huguenots  to  Paris ; numerous  as  they 
were,  they  were  there  surrounded  and  held  in  check  by  a 
Population  far  more  numerous,  in  a state  of  military  Organi- 
zation, and  easily  excited  to  fanaticism.  She  had  previously 
given  a very  significant  intimation  to  the  pope  of  her  pur- 
pose  in  this  proceeding,  but  had  she  still  been  in  doubt,  the 
occurrences  of  the  moment  were  such  as  must  at  once  have 
determined  her.  The  Huguenots  were  on  the  point  of  gain- 
ing  over  the  king  himself ; they  were  apparently  supplanting 
the  authority  of  the  queen-mother,  and  in  this  danger  she 
hesitated  no  longer  ; with  the  irresistible  and  magic  power 
that  she  exercised  over  her  children,  she  aroused  all  the 
latent  fanaticism  of  the  king  ; it  cost  her  but  a word  to 
make  the  people  take  to  arms  ; that  word  she  spoke.  Of 
the  eminent  Huguenots,  each  one  was  pointed  out  to  his 
personal  enemy,  and  given  over  to  his  vengeance.  Catherine 
had  declared  herseif  to  wish  for  the  death  of  six  men  only  ; 
the  deaths  of  these  alone  would  she  take  upon  her  conscience. 
The  number  massacred  was  fifty  thousand.^ 

Thus,  all  that  the  Spaniards  had  perpetrated  in  the 

^ For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I here  refer  the  reader  to  my  dissertation 
on  the  Massacre  of  St,  Bartholomew  in  the  Histor.  Polit.  Zeitschrift  ii. 
581,  in  the  Sämtliche  Werke  xii.  97. 
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Netherlands  was  exceeded  by  the  French.  What  the  first 
brought  about  gradually,  with  deliberate  calculation,  and 
with  a certain  observance  of  legal  forms,  the  latter  accom- 
plished  in  the  heat  of  passion,  in  defiance  of  all  forms  of 
law,  and  by  the  aid  of  a populace  roused  to  a fury  of  fanati- 
cism.  The  result  appeared  to  be  the  same.  Not  one  leader 
was  left  whose  name  might  serve  as  a point  round  which 
the  scattered  Huguenots  could  gather ; many  fled,  a large 
number  surrendered ; place  after  place  returned  to  attend- 
ance  at  the  mass,  the  preachers  were  silenced.  With 
pleasure  Philip  II  saw  himself  imitated  and  surpassed ; he 
offered  Charles  IX,  who  had  now  for  the  first  time  earned  a 
right  to  be  called  the  most  Christian  king,  to  assist  the 
completion  of  his  undertaking  by  the  power  of  his  arms. 
Pope  Gregory  XIII  celebrated  this  great  event  by  a solemn 
procession  to  the  church  of  San  Luigi.  The  Venetians,  who 
seemed  to  have  no  particular  interest  in  the  matter,  expressed 
in  official  despatches  to  their  ambassador,  their  satisfaction 
at  “ this  favour  of  God.” 

But  can  it  be  possible  that  crimes  of  a character  so  san- 
guinary  can  ever  succeed  ? Are  they  not  in  too  flagrant 
Opposition  to  the  more  profound  mysteries  of  human  events, 
to  the  undefined,  yet  inviolable  and  ever  active  principles  that 
govern  the  Order  of  nature  ? Men  may  blind  themselves  for 
a time,  but  they  cannot  disturb  the  moral  laws  on  which  their 
existence  reposes  ; these  rule  with  a necessity  as  inevitable 
as  that  which  regulates  the  course  of  the  stars. 


6.  RESISTANCE  OF  THE  PROTESTANTS  IN  THE 
NETHERLANDS,  FRANCE,  AND  GERMANY 

Machiavelli  advises  his  prince  to  execute  the  cruelties 
he  shall  deem  necessary  in  rapid  succession,  but  gradually 
to  permit  more  lenient  measures  to  follow.  It  «’ould  almost 
seem  that  the  Spaniards  had  sought  to  follow  this  advice  to 
the  letter,  in  the  Netherlands. 
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They  appeared  to  be  themselves  at  length  of  opinion, 
that  property  enough  had  been  confiscated,  heads  enough 
Struck  off,  and  that  the  time  for  mercy  had  arrived.  In  the 
year  1572,  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Madrid  declares  his 
conviction  that  the  prince  of  Orange  would  obtain  his  pardon 
if  he  would  ask  for  it.  The  king  received  the  deputies  of 
the  Netherlands  very  favourably,  when  they  arrived  with  a 
Petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  impost  of  the  tenth  penny,  and 
even  thanked  them  for  their  pains.  He  had  determined 
to  recall  Alva,  and  to  replace  him  by  a more  dement 
governor. 

But  it  was  now  too  late.  Immediately  after  the  con- 
clusion  of  the  treaty  between  France  and  England  which 
had  preceded  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  insurrec- 
tion  broke  out.  Alva  had  believed  his  work  at  an  end,  but 
the  struggle  was  in  fact  only  then  beginning.  He  defeated 
the  enemy  whenever  he  met  them  in  the  open  field,  but 
in  the  towns  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  where  the  religious 
excitement  had  been  most  profound,  and  where  Protestantism 
had  attained  to  a more  effectual  Organization,  he  encountered 
a force  of  resistance  that  he  could  not  overcome. 

In  Haarlem,  when  all  means  of  supporting  life  were 
consumed,  even  to  the  grass  growing  between  the  stones,  the 
inhabitants  resolved  to  cut  their  way  through  the  besiegers 
with  their  wiyes  and  children.  The  dissensions  prevailing 
in  their  garrison  compelled  them  at  last  to  surrender,  but 
they  had  shewn  that  the  Spaniards  might  be  resisted.  The 
people  of  Alkmar  declared  themselves  for  the  prince  of 
Orange  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy  appeared  before 
their  gates  : their  defence  was  heroic  as  their  resolution,  not 
a man  would  leave  his  post,  however  severely  wounded  ; 
before  the  walls  of  Alkmar  the  Spaniards  received  their  first 
effectual  repulse.  The  country  breathed  again,  and  new 
courage  entered  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

l'he  men  of  Leyden  declared,  that  rather  than  yield  they 
would  devour  their  left  arms  to  enable  themselves  to  con- 
tinue  the  defence  with  their  right.  They  took  the  bold 
resolution  of  breaking  down  their  dams  and  calling  to  their 
aid  the  waves  of  the  North  Sea.  Their  misery  had  reached 
its  utmost  extremity,  when  a north-west  wind,  setting  in  at 

VOL.  I,  o TI 
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the  critical  moment,  laid  the  country  under  water  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
b Orders. 

The  French  Protestants  had  also  regained  their  courage  ; 
no  sooner  did  they  perceive  that  their  government,  notwith- 
standing  the  savage  massacre  it  had  committed,  displayed 
irresolution,  procrastinated  and  adopted  contradictory  mea- 
sures,  than  they  again  took  arnis  and  war  soon  burst  forth 
anew.  La  Rochelle  and  Sancerre  defended  themselves  as 
Leyden  and  Alkmar  had  done the  preachers  of  peace 
were  heard  exhorting  men  to  arms— women  shared  m the 
combat  with  their  husbands  and  brothers.  It  was  the  heroic 
age  of  Protestantism  in  western  Europe. 

The  acts  of  cruelty,  committed  or  sanctioned  by  the 
most  powerful  princes,  were  met  in  various  nameless 
points  by  a resistance  which  had  its  secret  origin  in  the 
most  profound  religious  convictions,  and  which  no  force 

could  overcome.  . , j -i  j 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  give  the  details  and 

follow  the  vicissitudes  of  the  wars  in  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands  — this  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  principal  object, 

they  are  besides  to  be  found  in  many  other  boc^s , 

suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Protestants  maintained  their 


In  the  year  1573,  and  again  in  the  following  years,  the 
French  government  was  repeatedly  compelled  to  enter  into 
negotiations,  from  which  the  Huguenots  gained  a renewal  0 

former  concessions.  ♦.  u ^ 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  power  of  the  government  had 
fallen  to  ruin  in  the  year  1576;  the  Spanish  troops,  not 
receiving  their  regulär  pay,  were  in  open  insurrection  and 
all  the  provinces  had  united  against  them,  those  which  had 
hitherto  maintained  their  allegiance  with  those  which  had 
revolted,  the  districts  remaining  in  a great  measure  Catholic 
with  those  entirely  Protestant.  The  States-general  took  the 
government  into  their  own  hands,  appointed  cy tains-general, 
governors,  and  magistrates,  and  garrisoned  the  fortified 
))laces  with  their  own  troops  in  place  of  the  king  s.  The 
treaty  of  Ghent  was  concluded,  by  which  provinces  pledged 
1 This  tum  of  affairs  is  made  particularly  clear  in  Tassis,  111.  12-19. 
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themselves  to  expel  the  Spaniards  and  keep  them  out  of  the 
country.  Philip  of  Spain  sent  his  brother,  who  might  be 
considered  a Netherlander,  to  govern  them  as  Charles  V 
had  done ; but  Don  John  was  not  even  acknowledged 
until  he  had  promised  to  fulfil  the  principal  conditions 
laid  before  him ; he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  and  to  dismiss  the  Spanish  troops ; and  no  sooner 
did  he  make  the  first  movement  to  free  himself  from  the 
restraints  that  fettered  him,  than  all  parties  rose  against 
him.  He  was  declared  an  enemy  of  the  country,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  provinces  called  another  prince  of  his  house  to 
take  his  place. 

The  principle  of  local  government  overcame  the 
monarchical : the  native  power  was  victorious  over  the 
Spanish. 

From  this  state  of  things  various  consequences  necessarily 
arose.  The  northern  provinces,  which  had  conducted  the 
Opposition,  and  thereby  rendered  the  existmg  circumstances 
possible,  at  once  acquired  a natural  preponderance  in  all 
that  related  to  the  war  and  the  government ; it  thus  followed 
that  the  reformed  religion  was  propagated  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Netherlands.  It  was  received  in  Mechlin, 
Bruges,  and  Ypres.  The  people  ojf  Antwerp  divided  their 
churches  between  the  two  confessions,  and  the  Catholics 
were  occasionally  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  the 
choirs  of  those  churches  which  they  had  so  lately  held  in 
sole  possession.  In  Ghent  the  Protestant  tendency  was 
mingled  with  a civil  commotion,  and  obtained  entire 
supremacy.  The  treaty  of  Ghent  had  guaranteed  the 
maintenance  of  the  Cathohe  church,  in  its  former  condition 
but  the  States-general  now  issued  an  edict  by  which  ecjual 
liberty  was  secured  to  both  confessions.  Thenceforth 
Protestant  opinions  made  rapid  advance,  even  in  those 
provinces  that  were  principally  Catholic,  and  there  seemed 
good  cause  for  the  expectation  that  they  would  eventually 
, become  predominant  throughout  the  country. 

How  changed  was  the  position  now  held  by  the  prince 
of  Orange.  He  had  but  lately  been  an  exile,  whose  best 
hope  was  to  obtain  pardon  ; he  was  now  possessed  of  a 
well-established  power  in  the  northern  provinces,  was  sherifif 
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(Ruwart)  of  Brabant,  all-powerful  in  the  assembly  of  the 
States,  and  acknowledged  as  their  chief  and  leader  by  a 
great  religious  and  political  party,  which  was  making  rapid 
progress.  He  was  besides  in  close  alliance  with  all  the 
Protestants  of  Europe,  and  more  especially  with  his  neigh- 
bours  the  Germans. 


The  aggressions  of  the  Catholics  were  resisted  in  Germany 
also  with  a force  on  the  Protestant  part  which  seemed  to 
promise  the  most  important  results. 

The  effects  of  this  resistance  were  apparent  in  the  general 
transactions  of  the  empire,  in  the  assemblies  of  the  electors, 
and  in  the  imperial  diets,  although  there  the  German  System 
of  conducting  affairs  prevented  any  adequate  results  from 
appearing.  They  were  most  sensibly  feit,  as  had  been  the 
aggressions  in  the  several  territories  and  distinct  sovereign- 
ties  into  which  Germany  was  divided.^ 

It  was  in  the  spiritual  principalities,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  the  question  was  most  earnestly  debated.  There  was 
scarcely  one  wherein  the  prince  had  not  attempted  to 
restore  Catholicism  to  its  ancient  supremacy.  The  Pro- 
testants, who  feit  their  own  strength,  retorted  with  etforts 
equally  comprehensive,  and  laboured  with  equal  energy  to 
bring  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignties  themselves  to  their 
own  opinions. 

In  the  year  1577,  Gebhard  Truchsess  ascended  thearchi- 
episcopal  throne  of  Cologne.  This  was  to  be  ascribed  in  great 
measure  to  the  influence  possessed  by  Count  Nuenar  over 
the  chapter,  and  perfectly  well  did  that  powerful  Protestant 
know  who  it  was  that  he  recommended.  It  is  certain  that 
Gebhard’s  acquaintance  with  Agnes  von  Mansfeld,  which  is 
said  to  have  influenced  his  decision,  was  not  required  to 
determine  him  against  the  Catholics.  Even  at  his  solemn 
entry  into  Cologne,  when  the  clergy  met  him  in  procession, 
he  did  not  alight  from  his  horse,  as  was  the  established 
custom,  to  kiss  the  cross.  He  appeared  in  the  church  in  a 
military  dress,  nor  would  he  consent  to  perform  high  mass. 
He  attached  himself  from  the  very  first  to  the  prince  of 
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Orange,  and  his  principal  councillors  were  Calvinistsd 
Further,  he  did  not  scruple  to  mortgage  land  in  Order  to 
raise  troops ; was  careful  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the 
nobles,  and  favoured  certain  of  the  guilds  of  Cologne,  which 
had  begun  to  oppose  themselves  to  Catholic  usages  ; all 
circumstances  tending  to  shew  the  existence  of  that  purpose 
which  he  afterwards  manifested  openly — of  Converting  his 
spiritual  sovereignty  into  a secular  electorate. 

Gebhard  Truchsess  still  conformed,  occasionally  at  least, 
and  in  externals,  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The  adjacent  bishop- 
rics  of  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony,  on  the  contrary,  feil, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  immediately  into  the  hands  of 
Protestants.  The  elevation  of  Duke  Henry  of  Saxe-Lauen- 
burg  was  most  especially  important.  He  had  been  elected 
while  yet  very  young,  and  though  a firm  Lutheran,  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Bremen ; some  time  after  to  the  bishopric 
of  Osnabrück,  and,  in  1577,  to  that  of  Paderborn. Even  in 
Münster,  a large  party,  including  all  the  younger  members 
of  the  chapter,  was  attached  to  his  interests,  and  but  for  t-he 
direct  intervention  of  Gregory  XHI,  who  dedared  a resig- 
nation  actually  made  to  be  null  and  void,  he  would  have 
been  elevated  to  that  see  also,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  made  to 
prevent  it  by  the  rigidly  Catholic  party.  Indeed,  these  last 
were  still  unable  to  prevail  so  far  as  to  secure  the  election  of 
any  other  bishop. 

It  is  obvious  that  a powerful  Impulse  must  have  been 
given  to  Protestant  opinions  in  Rhenish  Westpbalia^ — where 
they  had  before  been  widely  propagated — by  this  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  chiefs.  There  needed  only 
some  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances,  some  well- 
directed  stroke,  to  secure  the  decided  predominance  of 
Protestantism  in  that  district. 

All  Germany  would  have  feit  the  influence  of  this  event. 
The  same  contingencies  were  probable  in  regard  to  the 
bishoprics  of  Upper  Germany,  as  those  we  have  seen  oc- 
curring  in  the  lower  part  of  the  empire  ; and,  even  in  the 
territories  where  the  restoration  had  begun,  resistance  to  its 
efforts  was  far  from  being  suppressed. 

^ Maffei,  Annali  di  Gregorio  Xllf,  t.  i.  p.  331. 

* Hamelmann,  Oldenburgisches  Chroiiikon,  p.  436. 
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How  keenly  was  this  truth  experienced  by  the  Abbot 
Balthasar  of  Fulda  ! When  it  was  seen  that  the  intercessions 
of  neighbouring  princes,  and  the  complaints  laid  before  the 
diet,  produced  no  effect,  but  that,  in  disregard  of  all,  the 
abbot  persisted  in  completing  his  restoration  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  went  about  enforcing  his  regulations  throughout 
the  abbacy,  he  was  one  day  encountered  at  Hamelburg, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  the  summer  of  1576,  for  the  pro- 
motion  of  these  very  purposes,  was  assailed  by  his  armed 
nobles,  and  imprisoned  in  his  own  house.  Finding  that  all 
measures  were  taken  to  oppose  him,  that  his  neighbours 
beheld  his  embarrassment  with  satisfaction,  and  that  the 
bishop  of  Würzburg  was  even  assisting  his  enemies,  he 
resigned  himself,  perforce,  to  the  abdication  of  the  govern- 
ment,  and  was  deprived  of  his  dominionsd 

In  Bavaria  also,  Duke  Albert  found  his  purposes  still 
far  from  being  accomplished.  He  complained  to  the  pope 
that  his  nobility  would  rather  forego  the  sacrament  altogether, 
than  receive  it  in  one  kind. 

But  it  was  of  much  higher  importance  that  Protestantism 
was  making  continual  progress  in  the  Austrian  provinces, 
and  was  gradually  acquiring  an  acknowledged  and  legalized 
existence.  linder  the  wisely-conducted  government  of  Maxi- 
milian II,  it  not  only  gained  a fixed  position  in  Austria 
Proper,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Ens,  but  had  also  extended 
throughout  the  neighbouring  districts.  That  emperor  had 
scarcely  redeemed  the  county  of  Glatz  from  the  dukes  of 
Bavaria,  who  had  held  it  in  mortgage  (1567),  before  the 
nobles,  public  officers,  towns,  and,  finally,  the  larger  part  of 
the  people,  went  over  to  the  evangelical  confession.  Hans 
von  Pubschütz,  the  captain-general,  established  a Protestant 
consistory  by  his  own  authority ; and,  upheld  by  this,  he 
sometimes  proceeded  farther  than  the  emperor  would  have 
desired.  Gradually,  the  estates  there  also  obtained  a high 

1 Schannat,  Historia  Fuldensis,  pars  iii.  p.  268.  A letter  from  the 
abbot  to  Pope  Gregory,  dated  Aug.  i,  1576,  is  particularly  remarkable. 
Scliannat  gives  it  from  the  Archives  of  the  Vatican.  * Clamantes,  he 
says  of  the  threats  of  his  enemies,  “ nisi  consentiam,  ut  administratio 
ditionis  meae  episcopo  tradatur,  non  aliter  se  me  ac  eanem  rabidum 
interfecturos,  tum  Saxoniae  et  Flassiae  principes  in  meum  gregem 
immissuros.” 
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clegree  of  power  and  independence.  This  was  altogether 
the  most  prosperous  epoch  of  the  county ; the  mines  were 
thriving,  the  towns  were  rieh  and  flourishing,  the  nobles  well 
educated  and  orderly,  waste  lands  were  reclaimed  in  all 
directions,  and  villages  were  established  among  themd  1 he 
church  of  Albendorf,  to  which,  in  the  present  day,  thousands 
of  pilgrims  annually  proceed  for  the  purpose  of  kissing  an 
old  Image  of  the  Virgin,  was  at  that  time  for  sixty  years 
occiipied  by  Protestant  preachers.^  Some  time  later,  orily 
. nine  Catholic  burghers  were  counted  in  the  Capital,  while 
there  were  three  hundred  of  the  evangelical  faith.  ^ We 
cannot  be  surprised  that  Pope  Pius  V should  feel  inex- 
pressible  aversion  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  conversation  turned  on  the  war  that 
Sovereign  was  engaged  in  with  the  Turks,  Pius  declared 
outright  that  he  knew  not  to  which  side  he  least  wished  the 
victory.^  Protestantism  continued  under  these  circumstances 
to  make  progress  even  in  the  interior  provinces  of  Austria, 
over  which  the  emperor  did  not  exercise  immediate  control. 
In  the  year  1568,  twenty-four  evangelical  pastors  were  already 
counted  in  Carinthia ; and  in  1571,  the  Capital  of  Styria  had 
only  one  Catholic  in  its  council.  Not  that  the  evangelical 
doctrines  found  a support  in  this  country  from  the  Archduke 
Charles,  its  governor  : on  the  contrary,  this  prince  introduced 
the  Jesuits,  and  promoted  their  eftorts  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  but  Protestant  opinions  prevailed  in  the  estates.^  In 
the  diets,  where  religious  affairs  were  mingled  with  the 
administration  of  government  and  the  defence  of  the  country, 

* Joseph  Kögler’s  Chronik  von  Glatz,  bd.  i.  heft  ii.  p.  ^2.  The 
author  was  a Catholic  parish  priest  ; his  work  is  very  sensible  and 
useful. 

* From  1563  to  1623  : Documentirte  Beschreibung  von  Albendorf 
(an  earlier  printed  fragment  of  the  same  chronicle),  p.  36. 

3 Tiepolo,  Relatione  di  Pio  IV  e V ; he  further  adds,_  “ In  proposito 
della  morte  del  principe  di  Spagna  apertamente  disse  il  papa  haverla 
sentita  con  grandissimo  dispiacere,  perche  non  vorria  che  li  stati  del  re 
cattolico  capitassero  in  mano  de’  Tedeschi.”  [Speaking  of  the  dealh 
of  the  Spanish  prince,  the  pope  said  he  had  heard  of  it  with  great 
regret,  because  it  would  grieve  him  to  see  the  dominions  of  the 
Catholic  king  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.] 

* Socher,  Historia  Societatis  Jesu  Provinciae  Austriae,  i.  iv,  166, 

184;  v.  33. 
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they  had  the  upper  hand ; for  every  concession  they  made 
rlturl  demanded  religious  imnmnities  in 

the  archdiike  was  compelled  to  accord  the  free  exercise  of 
tie  evangelical  religion,  not  only  in  the  domains  of  the 
nobles  and  landed  proprietors,  where  he  could  not  have 
prevemed  it,  but  also  in  the  four  important  towns  ol  Grätz 
Judenburg,  _ Klagenfurt,  and  Laibachd  Thereupon  the 
Irotestant  mstitutions  were  regularly  organized  in  those 
provinces  as  in  the  imperial  territories.  A Protestant  ad- 
mimstration  of  the  churches  was  established;  a regulär" 
System  of  preaching  and  schools  arranged,  on  the  model 
. in  Würtemberg.  ln  some  instances,  as 

at  bt.  Veit,  Cathohcs  were  excluded  from  the  municipal 
elections,  and  were  no  longer  admitted  to  provincial  Offices. 
Under  ffivour  of  these  circumstances,  Protestantism  first 
gained  the  ascendancy  in  a country  so  closely  neighbouring 
to  Italy.  The  Impulse  given  by  the  Jesuits  was  here 
counteracted  by  the  most  steadfast  Opposition. 

In  all  the  provinces  of  Austria,  of  the  German,  Sclavonic, 
and  Hungarian  tongues,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
yrol,  Protestantism  was  in  1578  the  predominant  religion. 

It  thus  becomes  evident  that  throughout  Germany  the 
progress  made  by  Catholicism  was  met  by  successful  Opposi- 
tion and  equal  progress  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants. 


7.  CONTRASTS  EXHIBITED  IN  OTHER  PARTS  OF 

EUROPE 

The  epoch  we  are  considering  is  indeed  a most  remark- 
able  one ; the  two  great  religious  tendencies  are  seen  once 
more  in  active  conflict,  with  equal  hope  of  obtaining  the 
ascendancy. 

Supplication  to  his  Imp.  Rom.  Maj.  and  intercession  of  the  three 
pnncipalities  and  the  state,  in  Lehmann,  De  Pace  Religionis,  p.  461  • 
a document  which  serves  to  correct  the  Statement  made  by  Khevenhiiler’ 
Ann.  Ferdinandei,  i.  6. 

Hermann  in  the  Kärntnerische  Zeitschrift,  v.  p.  189. 
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As  compared  with  former  times,  the  position  of  things 
had  materially  changed : at  an  earlier  period  each  party  had 
been  willing  to  treat  with  the  other ; reconciliation  had  been 
attempted  in  Germany ; a way  seemed  prepared  for  it  in 
France ; it  was  demanded  in  the  Netherlands  j nor  did  it 
appear  to  be  impracticable,  since  toleration  was  in  some 
places  practised.  But  the  spirit  of  Opposition  had  now 
assumed  a more  hostile  and  threatening  aspect.  Through- 
out  Europe  the  antagonist  principles  were,  so  to  speak,  now 
provokmg  each  other  to  the  combat.  We  shall  be  amply 
repaid  by  a slight  review  of  the  general  state  of  things  as 
existing  in  the  years  1578-9. 

Let  US  commence  in  the  East,  with  Poland. 

Here,  also,  the  Jesuits  had  made  their  way,  under  sanc- 
tion  of  the  bishops,  who  sought  in  theni  for  Support  to  their 
own  power.  In  the  year  1569,  a College  was  founded  for 
them  by  Cardinal  Hosius,  bishop  of  Ermeland,  at  Brauns- 
berg, from  which  many  others  were  established  in  all  direc- 
tions.^  They  settled  themselves  in  Pultusk  and  Posen 
hkewise,— at  each  place  with  the  aid  of  the  bishop.  The 
Lutherans  of  Lithuania  proposed  to  establish  a university 
on  their  own  principles,  and  the  bishop  Valerian  of  Wilna 
considering  it  highly  essential  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
this,  erected  a Jesuit  school  in  his  diocese.  He  was  old 
and  faihng,  and  desired  to  mark  his  last  days  by  this 
meritorious  action.  The  first  members  of  the  society 
arrived  m his  see  in  the  year  15 70.^ 

Here,  as  in  other  places,  the  first  result  of  these  etforts 
merely  was  that  Protestants  took  measures  to  maintain  their 
mfiuence.  In  the  convocation  diet  of  1573,  they  carried  a 
r^olution,  by  virtue  of  which  all  men  were  secured  from 
offence  or  injury  on  account  of  religious  opinions.® 

The  bishops  were  compelled  to  submit : the  example  of 
the  troLibies  in  the  Netherlands  was  brought  forward  to 
prove  to  them  the  dangers  that  might  arise  from  their  refusal 


> Possevmus : “ex  collegio  (Brunsbergensi)  collegia  reliqua  Sar- 
matiae,  l-.i\  oniae,  Transsylvaniae  prodierunt.”  ^ 

_ ^ Sacchinus,  Historia  Societatis  Jesu,  p.  ii.  Hb.  viii.  114  • n.  üi  Hb 

1.  112  : Hb.  VI.  103-108.  ^ ^ ' 

bredro,  Ilenricus  I rex  Polonorum,  p.  114. 
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The  succeeding  kings  of  Poland  were  also  compelled  to 
promise  the  maintenance  of  this  resolution.  In  the  year 
1579,  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  clergy  was  suspended, 
and  the  nuncio  declared  that  1200  parish  priests  were  ren- 
dered  destitute  by  this  regulation.  A high  court  of  judica- 
ture  was  established  in  the  same  year,  composed  of  laity 
and  clergy  in  equal  numbers,  which  took  cognizance  even 
of  ecclesiastical  disputes.  The  utmost  -surprise  was  ex- 
pressed  in  Rome  that  the  Polish  clergy  should  endure  a 
tribunal  so  constituted. 

The  contest  was  equally  animated  in  Sweden  as  in 
Poland,  and  was  accompanied  by  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances ; these  had  immediate  reference  to  the  person  of 
the  Sovereign,  who  was  indeed  the  object  of  the  stmggle. 

In  all  the  sons  of  Gustavus  Vasa—“  the  brood  of  King 
Gustavus,”  as  the  Swedes  called  them — there  was  a very 
unusual  mixture  of  deep  reflection  with  impetuous  wilfulness, 
of  devotional  feeling  with  excessive  violence. 

The  most  highly  cultivated  of  these  princes  was  John, 
the  second  son  of  Gustavus.  He  had  married  a Catholic 
princess,  Catherine  of  Poland,  who  had  shared  his  prison, 
in  the  rigorous  solitude  of  which  he  had  received  consolation 
from  a Catholic  priest ; thus  these  religious  disputes  awakened 
his  particular  interest.  The  Swedish  prince  had  studied  the 
fathers  to  gain  a clearer  comprehension  of  the  state  of  the 
Church  from  the  earliest  times  : he  looked  favourably  on  all 
books  treating  of  a possible  reconciliation  between  the  two 
confessions,  and  his  attention  was  continually  occupied  by 
questions  connected  with  this  subject.  When  he  became 
king  he  made,  in  fact,  certain  approaches  towards  the  Church 
of  Rome ; he  published  a liturgy  on  the  model  of  that 
sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Trent,  in  which  the  Swedish 
divines  perceived  with  amazement  that  not  only  the  usages, 
but  even  some  of  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
church  were  included.^  As  the  intercession  of  the  pope,  as 
well  with  the  Catholic  princes  in  general,  on  account  of  the 
Russian  war,  as  with  the  Spanish  court  in  particular,  with 

» Thev  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  Judicium  Praedicatorum  Holmen- 
sium  de  publicata  Liturgia,  in  Baaz,  Inventarium  Ecclesiarum  Sueogoth. 

P-  393- 
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regard  to  the  maternal  inheritance  of  bis  wife,  was  likely  to 
be  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  send  one  of  bis  nobles  as  ambassador  to 
Rome;  he  even  permitted  some  few  Jesuits  from  the 
Netherlands  to  settle  in  Stockholm,  where  he  committed  to 
their  Charge  an  important  institution  for  the  education  of 
youth. 

These  proceedings  natiirally  excited  very  sanguine  hopes 
in  Rome  ; and  Antonio  Possevin,  one  of  the  most  clever 
men  in  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  selected  to  make  a strenu- 
OLis  effort  for  the  con Version  of  King  John. 

ln  the  year  1578,  Possevin  arrived  in  Sweden  : the  king 
was  not  disposed  to  give  way  on  all  points ; he  demanded 
that  marriage  should  be  conceded  to  the  priests,  that  the 
sacramental  cup  should  be  granted  to  the  laity,  that  mass 
should  be  celebrated  in  the  language  of  the  country,  that  the 
Church  should  abandon  all  its  Claims  to  confiscated  property, 
and  make  other  concessions  of  similar  character.  Possevin 
was  not  authorized  to  decide  on  these  questions;  he  promised 
only  to  lay  the  king’s  demands  before  the  Apostolic  See, 
and  then  hastened  to  insist  on  the  dogmatical  points  of  con- 
troversy.  In  regard  to  these  he  had  much  more  success. 
After  some  few  interviews,  and  a certain  time  for  reflection, 
the  king  declared  himself  resolved  to  make  the  “ professio 
fidei”  according  to  the  formula  of  the  council  of  Trent. 
This  profession  of  faith  he  did  in  fact  subscribe,  and  then 
confessed.  Possevin  once  more  inquired  if  he  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  the  pope  in  regard  to  the  sacrament  in  one 
kind  ? John  replied  that  he  did  so,  when  the  Jesuit  solemnly 
granted  him  absolution. 

It  would  almost  appear  that  this  absolution  was  the 
king’s  most  immediate  object  and  principal  wish.  He  had 
caused  his  brother  to  be  put  to  death  ; it  is  true  that  the 
estates  had  previously  approved  that  measure,  still  it  was 
the  death  of  a brother,  and  was  accompanied  by  circum- 
stances  of  extreme  violence  ; the  absolution  he  had  received 
seemed  to  give  peace  to  his  mind.  Possevin  prayed  to  God 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  turn  the  heart  of  this  prince. 
John  arose  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  confessor. 
“ As  I embrace  thee,”  he  exclaimed,  “ even  so  do  I embrace 
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the  Catholic  faith  now  and  for  ever.”  He  then  received  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  Catholic  ritual. 

Having  thus  successfully  accomplished  his  task,  Possevin 
returned  to  Rome,  and  communicated  the  result  to  the  pope  : 
he  also  imparted  it,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  to  the  most 
powerful  Catholic  sovereigns.  There  now  remained  only  to 
take  into  consideration  those  demands  of  the  Swedish  king, 
on  which  he  made  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  his 
dominions  principally  to  depend.  Possevin  had  great 
address,  was  very  eloquent,  and  possessed  considerable 
talent  for  negotiation,  but  he  had  too  easily  persuaded  him- 
self  that  his  end  was  attained.  The  account  he  gave  induced 
Pope  Gregory  to  believe  that  no  concessions  were  necessary; 
he  therefore  demanded,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  king  should 
declare  himself  freely  and  unconditionally  a Catholic ; — 
charged  with  letters  to  that  effect,  and  with  indulgences  for 
all  who  would  return  to  the  Roman  church,  the  Jesuit 
departed  on  his  second  journey. 

But  the  opposite  party  had  meanwhile  not  remained  in- 
active ; Protestant  princes  had  sent  warning  letters  to  the 
king,  for  intelligence  of  his  proceedings  had  spread  through 
all  Europe.  Chytraeus  had  dedicated  his  work  on  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg  to  the  Swedish  sovereign,  and  had 
thereby  produced  a certain  impression  on  that  learned 
prince.  The  Protestants  did  not  again  lose  sight  of  him. 

Possevin  now  arrived,  no  more  as  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion  in  the  usual  dress  of  civilians,  but  in  the  proper  costume 
of  his  Order,  and  bringing  with  him  a large  number  of 
Catholic  books.  His  very  appearance  seemed  instantly  to 
make  an  unfavourable  impression.  He  hesitated  a moment 
to  produce  the  papal  reply,  but  seeing  at  length  that  he  must 
not  venture  further  delay,  he  laid  it  before  the  king  in  an 
audience  that  lasted  two  hours.  Who  can  penetrate  the 
secret  movements  of  a wavering  and  unsettled  mind  ? 'Fhe 
monarch’s  self-esteem  was  perhaps  wounded  by  so  positive 
a refusal  of  his  demands,  he  was  doubtless  convinced  that 
nothing  was  to  be  accomplished  in  Sweden  without  the  con- 
cessions  he  had  required,  and  feit  no  disposition  to  abdicate 
his  Crown  for  the  sake  of  religion.  Enough — the  audience 
was  decisive — from  that  hour  the  king  betrayed  coldness 
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and  aversion  towards  the  envoy  of  the  pontiff.  He  required 
his  Jesuit  schoolmen  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds, 
and  to  read  mass  in  the  Swedish  tongue ; as  they  did  not 
obey  him,  which  indeed  they  could  not,  he  refused  to  con- 
tinue  the  provision  he  had  allowed  them.  They  left  Stock- 
holm very  soon  after,  and  their  departure  was  doubtless  not 
caused  wholly  by  the  plague,  as  they  desired  to  have  it 
believed.  The  Protestant  nobles,  with  the  king’s  younger 
brother,  Charles  of  Sudermania,  who  was  disposed  to  Calvin- 
ism,  and  the  ambassadors  of  Lübeck,  neglected  no  means 
that  might  increase  this  growing  aversion.  The  sole  remain- 
ing  hope  and  stay  of  the  Catholics  was  now  the  queen,  and 
after  her  death  the  heir  to  the  throne.  For  the  time 
the  Sovereign  power  in  Sweden  continued  essentially 
Protestant.^ 

In  England,  the  government  became  daily  more  and 
more  firmly  attached  to  the  reformed  opinions,  under  Queen 
Elizabeth.  But  in  that  kingdom  there  existed  assailable 
points  of  a different  kind ; the  country  was  filled  with 
Catholics ; not  only  did  the  Irish  population  adhere  stead- 
fastly  to  the  ancient  faith  and  ritual,  but  in  England  also 
there  was  probably  one-half  of  the  people,  if  not — as  some 
have  asserted — a larger  proportion  still  attached  to  Catholi- 
cism.  It  has  always  occasioned  surprise  that  the  English 
Catholics  should  have  submitted  to  the  Protestant  laws  of 
Elizabeth,  which  they  did  at  least  during  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  her  reign.  They  took  the  oath  required  from  them, 
although  it  was  in  direct  Opposition  to  the  papal  authority  ; 
they  attended  the  Protestant  churches,  and  thought  they  had 

* In  the  whole  of  this  account,  I confine  myself  to  the  reports  of  the 
Jesuits  (which,  so  far  as  I can  discover,  have  never  been  used  before),  as 
they  may  be  found  at  length  in  Sacchinus,  Hist.  Societatis  Jesu,  &c.,  pars 
iv,  lib.  vi.  n.  64-76,  and  lib.  vii,  n.  83-ni.  Theiner’s  Schweden  und 
seine  Stellung  zum  heiligen  Stuhl — a work  which,  filled  with  coarse 
invectives,  has  hitherto  excited  pity  rather  than  attention — contains  in 
the  appendix  the  Originals  of  the  reports,  of  which  excerpts  are  given  by 
Sacchinus,  at  least  in  part,  as  well  as  some  other  welcome  documents. 
In  a letter  to  the  Cardinal  of  Como  Possevin  especially  blames  the 
pretension  of  the  king  “di  haver  imaginato  un  mezzo  di  conciliare  la 
chiesa  et  ridurla  in  meglior  ordine,  che  non  era ; e pero  la  chiama 
inferma,  dicendo  ch’egli  segue  la  trionfante  e la  pacifica.”  This  was 
certainly  altogether  incompatible  with  the  Claims  of  the  Cburch. 
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done  quite  enough,  if,  in  going  and  returning,  they  kept 
together  and  avoided  the  society  of  the  Protestants.^ 

A firm  conviction  was  nevertheless  maintained  in  Rome 
of  their  secret  attachment ; all  were  persuaded  that  nothing 
more  than  opportunity  or  some  slight  advantage  was  required 
to  inflame  all  the  Catholics  of  the  kingdom,  and  rouse  them 
to  resistance.  Pius  V had  already  expressed  a wish  that  he 
could  shed  his  blood  in  an  expedition  against  England. 
The  hope  and  thought  of  such  an  enterprise  were  never 
abandoned  by  Gregory  XIII,  who  was  much  disposed  to 
employ  the  martial  spirit  and  exalted  Station  of  Don  John 
of  Austria  for  its  accomplishment.  To  this  effect  he 
despatched  his  nuncio  Sega,  who  had  been  with  Don  John 
in  the  Netherlands,  into  Spain,  with  the  hope  of  inducing 
Philip  II  to  concur  in  his  undertaking. 

But  it  happened  that,  partly  from  the  king’s  disinclination 
to  for  ward  the  ambitious  views  of  his  brother,  partly  from 
his  objection  to  being  involved  in  new  political  embarrass- 
ments,  and  partly  from  other  obstacles,  the  whole  affair  came 
to  nothing ; these  vast  plans  had  to  be  resigned,  and  their 
projectors  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  less 
magnificent  enterprises. 

Pope  Gregory  next  fixed  his  attention  on  Ireland.  It 
was  represented  to  him  that  there  was  no  people  more 
strictly  and  steadily  Catholic  than  the  Irish,  but  that  the 
nation  was  tyrannously  maltreated  by  the  English  govern- 
ment;  that  the  people  were  despoiled,  disunited,  wilfully 
kept  in  a state  of  barbarism,  and  oppressed  in  their  religious 
convictions  ; that  they  were  thus  at  every  moment  prepared 
for  war,  and  wanted  nothing  more  than  the  aid  of  a small 
body  of  troops ; with  five  thousand  men  Ireland  might  be 

* Relatione  del  presente  Stato  d’Inghilterra,  cavata  da  una  lettera 
scritta  di  Londra,  &c.,  Roma,  1590  (printed  pamphlet),  agrees  entirely 
on  this  subject  with  a passage  of  Ribadaneira,  De  Schismate,  which 
Ilallam  has  already  quoted  (Constitutional  History  of  England,  i.  p. 
162)  ; and  is  without  doubt  the  original  source  : “ Si  permettevano 
giuramenti  impii  contra  l’autoritä  della  sede  apostolica  e questo  con 
poco  o nissun  scrupulo  di  conscienza.  Allora  tutti  andavano  comune- 
incnte  alle  sinagogh«  degli  eretici  et  alle  prediche  loro  menandovi  li 

figli  et  famiglie  ; si  teneva  allora  per  segno  distintivo  sufficiente 

venire  alle  chiese  prima  degli  eretici  e non  partirsi  in  compagnia  loro.” 
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conquered,  since  there  was  not  a fortress  in  the  country  that 
could  hold  out  more  than  four  daysd  The  pope  was  easily 
persuaded  to  believe  these  assertions.  There  was  then 
living  in  Rome  an  English  refngee,  named  Thomas  Stukeley, 
an  adventurer  by  nature,  but  possessing  in  a remarkable 
degree  the  art  of  gaining  access  to  the  great,  and  of  winning 
their  confidence.  The  pope  had  appointed  him  his  chamber- 
lain,  had  created  him  marquis  of  Reinster,  and  now  expended 
forty  thousand  scudi  to  furnish  him  with  ships  and  men.  On 
the  French  coast  Stukeley  was  to  be  joined  by  Fitzgerald, 
an  Irish  exile,  commanding  a small  body  of  troops  which 
he  had  got  together,  also  at  the  pope’s  expense.  Philip  of 
Spain  had  no  wish  to  engage  in  war,  but  he  was  glad  to 
give  Elizabeth  occupation  at  home,  and  therefore  contributed 
a sum  of  money  towards  this  enterprise.^  Stukeley,  however, 
most  unexpectedly  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  take 
part  in  the  expedition  of  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal  to  Africa, 
with  the  force  destined  for  Ireland,  and  he  lost  his  life  in  that 
Service.  Fitzgerald  was  thus  left  to  make  the  attempt  alone; 
he  landed  in  June,  1579,  and  at  first  gained  some  advantages, 
having  seized  the  fort  commanding  the  harbour  of  Limerick. 

* Discorso  sopra  il  Regno  d’ Irland a e della  gente  che  bisogneria 
per  conquistarlo,  fatto  a Gregorio  XIII,  Library  at  Vienna,  Fugger, 
MSS.  The  government  of  the  queen  is  declared  to  be  a tyranny  : “ Las- 
ciando  il  governo  a ministri  Inglesi,  i quali  per  arricchire  se  stessi 
usavano  tutta  Tarte  della  tirannide  in  quel  regno,  come  trasportando  le 
comoditä  del  paese  in  Inghilterra,  tassando  il  popolo  contra  le  leggi  a 

privilegi  antichi,  e mantenendo  guerra  e fattioni  tra  i paesani, non 

volendo  gli  Inglesi  che  gli  habitanti  imparassero  la  differenza  fra  il  viver 
libero  e la  servitü  ” [leaving  the  authority  to  English  ministers,  who 
practise  every  art  of  tyranny  in  that  kingdom  to  enrich  themselves  ; as, 
for  example,  transporting  all  the  Commodities  of  the  country  into 
England  ; taxing  the  people  in  violation  of  their  ancient  laws  and 
Privileges  ; and  fomenting  wars  and  factions  among  the  natives  of  the 
country  ; the  English  not  wishing  that  the  inhabitants  should  learn  the 
difference  between  living  in  freedom  and  in  servitude.] 

^ Twenty  thousand  scudi,  according  to  the  nuncio  Sega,  in  his 
Relatione  compendiosa  (MS.  in  the  Berlin  Library)  : “ Altre  mercedi 
fece  fare  al  barone  d’ Acres,  al  Signor  Carlo  Buono  et  altri  nobili  Inglesi 
che  si  trovavano  in  Madrid,  ch’egli  spinsi  andare  a questa  impresa 
insieme  col  vescovo  Lionese  d’Irlanda.”  [He  also  made  grants  to  the 
Baron  d’Acres,  to  Signor  Carlo  Tuono,  and  other  English  nobLmcn 
then  in  Madrid,  whom  he  urged  to  go  on  this  expedition,  together  with 
Bishop  Lionese  of  Ireland.J 
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The  earl  of  Desmond  was  also  in  arms  against  the  queen, 
and  the  whole  Island  was  thrown  into  commotion.  But  one 
misfortune  soon  followed  another,  the  most  serious  being 
the  death  of  Fitzgerald  himself,  who  was  killed  in  a skirmish. 
After  this  the  earl  of  Desmond  could  no  longer  hold  out, 
the  supplies  sent  by  the  pope  were  insufficient,  the  money 
expected  did  not  arrive,  and  the  English  remained  vic- 
torious.  They  punished  the  insurgents  with  fearful  cruelty  : 
men  and  women  were  driven  into  barns  and  burnt  to  death, 
children  were  strangled,  all  Munster  was  laid  waste,  and 
English  colonists  took  possession  of  the  devastated  province. 

If  Catholicism  were  ever  again  to  raise  its  head  in  the 
dominions  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  in  England  itself  that  the 
attempt  must  be  made ; but  this  could  manifestly  not  be 
done  until  the  political  relations  of  Europe  should  be  altered. 
And  if  the  pope  desired  to  secure  that  the  English  Catholics 
should  continue  attached  to  the  faith,  if  he  wished  to  find 
them  Catholic  when  the  time  for  active  exertion  should 
arrive,  it  was  indispensable  that  spiritual  aid  should  be 
supplied  to  them. 

William  Allen  first  conceived  the  idea  of  collecting  into 
one  body  the  young  English  Catholics,  who  were  sent  to  the 
continent  for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  and,  chiefly  by 
the  aid  of  Pope  Gregory,  he  founded  a College  for  them  at 
Douay.  But  this  did  not  seem  sufficient  to  the  pope ; he 
wished  to  provide  a retreat  for  these  young  men  beneath  his 
own  eye,  and  where  they  might  be  more  secure  and  more 
tranquil  than  at  Douay,  in  the  turbulent  Netherlands ; he 
tiierefore  established  an  English  College  in  Rome,  endowed 
it  with  a rieh  abbey,  and  placed  it,  in  the  year  1579,  under 
the  care  of  the  Jesuits.^ 

No  Student  was  admitted  into  this  College  until  he  had 
first  pledged  himself  to  return  to  England  on  the  completion 
of  his  studies,  and  there  preach  the  faith  of  the  Roman 
church.  They  were  prepared  for  that  purpose  exclusively. 
Excited  to  religious  enthusiasm  by  the  spiritual  exercises  of 
Loyola,  the  missionaries  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 

* The  accounts  of  the  Jesuits  in  Sacchinus,  pars  iv,  lib.  vi.  6 ; lib. 
vii.  10-30,  may  be  here  compared  with  Camden’s  Statements,  Rerum 
Britannic.  tom.  i,  p.  315, 
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for  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  placed  before 
them  as  models  for  their  imitation. 

Some  of  the  older  students  soon  entered  on  this  career. 
In  theyear  1580,  two  English  Jesuits,  Parsons  and  Campion, 
returned  to  their  native  country  ; constantly  pursued,  com- 
pelled  to  adopt  feigned  names,  and  to  assume  various  dis- 
guises,  they  yet  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Capital,  where 
they  separated,  the  one  travelling  through  the  northern,  the 
other  through  the  Southern  counties.  They  usually  took  up 
their  abode  in  the  dwellings  of  the  Catholic  nobles.  Their 
Corning  was  always  announced,  but  the  precaution  was  con- 
stantly taken  of  receiving  them  as  strangers.  A chapel  had 
meanwhile  been  prepared  in  the  most  retired  part  of  the 
house,  into  which  they  were  conducted,  and  where  the 
members  of  the  family  were  assembled  to  receive  their 
benediction.  The  missionary  rarely  prolonged  his  stay 
beyond  one  night.  The  evening  of  his  arrival  was  employed 
in  religious  preparation  and  confession  ; on  the  following 
morning,  mass  was  said,  the  sacrament  administered,  and 
a sermon  preached.  All  the  Catholics  who  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  attended,  and  the  number  was  sometimes 
very  great.  The  religion  that  for  nine  hundred  years  had 
mied  supreme  over  the  Island  was  thus  once  more  inculcated, 
with  the  added  charms  of  mystery  and  novelty.  Secret 
synods  were  held,  a printing-press  was  set  up,  first  in  a 
village  near  London,  and  afterwards  in  a lonely  house  in  a 
neighbouring  wood : Catholic  books  once  more  appeared, 
written  with  all  the  readiness  and  ability  derived  from 
constant  practice  in  controversy,  and  sometimes  with  much 
elegance ; the  impression  these  works  produced  was 
strengthened  by  the  impenetrable  secrecy  of  their  origin. 
The  immediate  result  of  these  proceedings  was,  that  the 
Catholics  ceased  to  attend  the  Protestant  Service,  and  to 
observe  the  ecclesiastical  edicts  of  the  queen ; and  that  the 
opposite  party  insisted  on  their  opinions  with  increased 
violence,  while  persecution  became  more  severe  and 
oppressive.^ 

This  was  the  usual  System  of  the  Roman  court  and  the 

^ See  Campiani  Vita  et  Martyrium;  Ingoldstadii,  1584;  also  Sac- 
chinus. 
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Jesuits.  When  Possevin  retired  from  Sweden  without  having 
succeeded  in  bis  object,  be  made  tbe  proposal,  wbicb  be  also 
carried  out,  tbat  in  addition  to  tbe  College  at  Braunsberg,  a 
seminary  should  be  establisbed  for  young  people  from  tbe 
nortbern  countries,  and  especially  Sweden,  in  Order  tbat  tbey 
migbt  afterwards  influence  tbeir  countrymen.  He  bimself  at 
once  procured  a large  nuraber  of  pupils.  In  tbe  same  way 
a seminary  for  young  Livonians  and  Russians  was  founded 
at  Wilna,  and  one  for  Hungarians  at  Clausenburg.  Tbe 
Roman  court  guaranteed  fixed  subventions,  at  least  for 
fifteen  years,  and  Gregory  XIII  said  tbat  no  money  was 
better  spent  tban  tbis.^  We  also  find  English  seminaries 
soon  afterwards  in  France  and  Spain.  All  such  institutions 
were  under  tbe  control  of  tbe  inetropolitan  Collegium 
Romanum. 

Wberever  tbe  principle  of  Catbolic  restoration  bad  not 
strengtb  enougb  to  acquire  tbe  ascendancy,  its  effect  was  to 
exasperate  botb  parties,  and  to  render  tbem  more  implacable. 

An  example  of  tbis  was  afiforded  by  Switzerland,  altbougb 
eacb  canton  bad  long  possessed  tbe  rigbt  of  self-government 
in  religious  affairs,  and  tbe  dissensions  arising  from  time  to 
time,  in  regard  to  tbe  terms  of  tbe  confederation,  and  tbe 
interpretation  of  tbe  clauses  concerning  religion,  in  tbe 
“ covenant  of  public  peace  ” (Landfriedens),  were  very 
nearly  set  at  rest.^ 

But  tbe  Jesuits  found  tbeir  way  into  tbat  country  also  ; at 
tbe  instance  of  a colonel  in  tbe  Swiss  guard  of  Rome,  tbey 
presented  tbemselves  in  Lucerne,  in  tbe  year  1574,  wbere 
tbey  met  witb  a cordial  reception  and  zealous  Support,  more 

Poss6vinus,  Brunsbcrgcnsis  sGmina.rii  historia,  in  Theiner  s 
“Schweden,”  ii.  p.  322.  He  mentions  how  much  had  already  been 
effected  by  tbe  young  people,  who  for  one  reason  or  another  had  gone 
back  to  tbeir  homes  : “ Magnum  ubique  calholicae  fidei  ignem  incendc- 
runt  et  in  parentibus  atque  affinibus  quaquaversuin  quae  ferme  sepultae 
catholicae  religionis  semina  jacebant  excitaverunt.” 

* The  most  important  was  doubtless  tbat  relating  to  tbe  fate  of  the 
evanfrelical  party  settled  in  Locarno,  respecting  which  F.  Meyer  made 
a rep^rt  in  1836,  prepared  from  original  documenls.  The  Protestant 
caii'Ons  assented  to  that  interpretation  of  the  disputed  article  which 
favoured  the  Catholics,  and  allowed  the  evangelical  party  to  be 
compelled  to  quit  their  country.  They  had  completely  disappeared 
from  the  canton  in  the  year  1580. 
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especially  from  the  family  of  PfyfFer/  Ludwig  Pfyffer  alone 
appeared  to  have  expended  thirty  thousand  gülden  towards 
the  erection  of  a Jesuits’  College.  Philip  of  Spain  and  the 
Guises  are  also  said  to  have  contributed  money  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  pope  did  not  fall  to  display  his  unwearied 
generosity  towards  institutions  of  this  character  by  furnish- 
ing  the  means  for  procuring  a library.  The  people  of 
Lucerne  were  greatly  rejoiced  at  these  things ; they  sent 
an  express  memorial  to  the  General  of  the  Order,  entreating 
that  he  would  not  deprive  them  of  those  fathers  of  the  society 
already  in  their  city.  “ They  were  most  anxious  to  see  their 
youth  brought  up  in  sound  learning,  and  above  all  in  piety 
and  a Christian  life.”  They  promised  him,  in  return,  to  spare 
neither  pains  nor  labour,  neither  life  nor  means,  to  serve  the 
society  in  every  thing  they  should  desire.^ 

An  opportunity  was  soon  presented  them  of  proving 
their  renewed  zeal  for  Catholicism  in  a matter  of  some 
consequence. 

The  city  of  Geneva  had  placed  itself  under  the  special 
protection  of  Berne,  and  now  endeavoured  to  draw  Solo- 
thurn and  Freiburg  into  the  same  alliance.  These  towns  had 
most  commonly  adhered  to  Berne  in  political  affairs,  though 
not  in  religious  matters.  With  respect  to  Solothurn  the 
attempt  succeeded, — a Catholic  city  received  the  very  centre 
of  Western  Protestantism  into  its  protection.  Gregory  XIII 
was  alarmed,  and  turned  his  best  efforts  to  withhold  at 
least  Freiburg  from  the  league.  Lucerne  then  came  to  his 
assistance.  An  embassy  from  that  canton  joined  its  labours 
to  those  of  the  papal  nuncio,  and  the  people  of  Freiburg 
not  only  declined  the  proposed  alliance,  but  even  invited 
the  Jesuits  to  their  city,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  Gregory, 
they  established  a College. 

The  effects  of  Carlo  Borromeo’s  exertions  also  began  to 
make  themselves  apparent.  His  influence  had  extended 
particularly  to  the  Wald  cantons  ; Melchior  Lussi,  Land- 
ammann of  Unterwalden,  was  esteemed  the  especial  friend 
of  the  archbishop.  Borromeo  first  sent  Capuchins  into  the 

* Agricola,  177. 

* Literae  Lucernensium  ad  Everardum  Mercurianum  in  Sacchinus, 
Historia  Societatis  Jesu,  iv.  v.  145. 
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country,  and  these  friars  produced  a great  impression  on  the 
people  of  the  mountain  districts,  by  the  rigour  and  simplicity 
of  their  lives ; they  were  followed  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Helvetic  College,  which  the  archbishop  had  founded  for  that 
express  piirpose. 

Traces  of  their  influence  were  soon  to  be  discovered  in 
all  public  affairs.  In  the  autumn  of  1579,  the  Catholic 
cantons  concluded  a treaty  with  the  bishop  of  Basle,  in 
which  they  engaged,  not  only  to  protect  him  in  religious 
matters,  but  also  promised  to  bring  back  “ to  the  true 
Catholic  faith,”  if  occasion  should  serve,  whoever  among 
his  subjects  had  gone  over  to  the  Protestant  opinions.  This 
engagement  was  evidently  calculated  to  arouse  the  evangelical 
inhabitants  of  the  cantons,  and  accordingly  dissensions 
became  more  decided  and  bitter  than  they  had  been  for  a 
long  time.  A papal  nuncio  arrived,  who  was  received  in 
the  Catholic  cantons  with  every  possible  mark  of  reverence, 
while  in  those  of  the  Protestants  he  was  contemned  and 
insulted. 


8.  CRISIS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

The  general  state  of  things  in  Europe  was  at  that  time 
as  we  are  about  to  describe.  Restored  Catholicism,  under 
the  form  it  had  assumed  in  Italy  and  Spain,  had  made  an 
extensive  inroad  upon  the  rest  of  Europe,  It  had  gained 
important  conquests  in  Germany,  and  had  made  consider- 
able  advances  in  other  countries,  but  in  all  it  had  encountered 
determined  Opposition.  In  France  the  Protestants  were 
secured  by  extensive  Privileges  and  by  the  strength  of  their 
Position — military  and  political.  In  the  Netherlands  they 
held  the  supremacy.  They  were  triumphant  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  the  North.  In  Poland  they  had  extorted 
stringent  laws  in  their  own  favour,  and  had  gained  extensive 
influence  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Throughout 
the  territories  of  Austria  they  confronted  the  pyernment, 
armed  with  the  ancient  immunities  of  the  provincial  States. 
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In  Lower  Germany  the  ecclesiastical  institution  seemed  to 
be  on  the  point  of  suffering  material  change. 

In  this  Position  of  affairs,  vast  importance  was  attached 
to  the  issue  of  the  struggle  in  the  Netherlands,  where  the 
people  were  continually  resorting  to  arms. 

It  was  impossible  that  Philip  II  could  intend  to  repeat 
those  measures  which  had  already  suffered  so  signal  a failure ; 
he  was  not,  indeed,  in  a condition  to  do  so.  It  was  his  good 
fortune  to  receive  the  assistance  of  friends  who  presented 
themselves  spontaneously.  Protestantism,  also,  was  arrested 
in  its  progress  by  an  obstacle  at  once  unexpected  and  insur- 
mountable.  We  shall  be  well  repaid  for  devoting  a short 
time  to  the  consideration  of  this  important  event. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  all 
parties  in  the  provinces,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  should 
possess  so  large  an  extent  of  power, — least  of  all  was  this 
satisfactory  to  the  Walloon  nobility. 

Under  the  government  of  the  king,  these  nobles  had 
ever  been  the  first  to  take  horse  in  all  wars,  most  especially 
in  those  with  France;  it  thus  happened  that  the  leaders  of 
note,  whom  the  people  were  accustomed  to  follow,  had  ac- 
quired a certain  independence  and  authority.  Under  the 
government  of  the  States,  the  nobles  found  themselves,  on 
the  contrary,  placed  in  the  backgroimd ; their  pay  was 
irregulär;  the  army  of  the  States  consisted  principally  of 
Dutch,  English,  and  Germans^  who,  being  undoubted  Pro- 
testants,  enjoyed  the  largest  share  of  confidence. 

VVhen  the  Walloons  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  they 
had  hoped  to  obtain  a leading  influence  in  the  general  affairs 
of  the  country,  but  the  result  was  altogether  contrary — 
power  feil  almost  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  his  friends  in  Holland  and  Zealand. 

But  the  personal  disaffection  thus  occasioned  was  not  all, 
— religious  animosities  combined  with  it. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain, 
that  in  the  Walloon  provinces  but  little  sympathy  was  ever 
excited  towards  the  Protestant  movements. 

In  these  districts  the  new  bishops,  almost  all  men  of 
great  practical  ability,  had  been  peaceahly  installed.  The 
see  of  Arras  was  held  by  Frangois  de  Richardot,  who  had 
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eagerly  imbibed  the  principles  of  Catbolic  restoration  in 
the  coimcil  of  Trent,  and  was  the  subject  of  incessant 
praises,  for  the  elegance  and  learning  that  he  United  with 
force  and  solidity  in  bis  preaching,  as  well  as  for  the  zeal^ 
tempered  by  acquaintance  with  the  world,  evinced  in  his 
lifed  The  bishop  of  Namur  was  Antoine  Havet,  a Dominican, 
endowed,  perhaps,  with  less  worldly  prudence,  but  also  a 
member  of  the  council,  and  equally  zealous  for  the  promulga- 
tion  of  its  edicts  and  the  enforcement  of  their  spirit.^  The 
see  of  St.  Omer  was  occupied  by  Gerard  de  Hamericourt, 
one  of  the  richest  prelates  in  all  the  provinces,  who  was 
also  abbot  of  St.  Bertin.  His  ambition  was  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  youth  in  his  diocese  : he  founded  many 
schools,  and  was  the  first  who  founded  a College  for  the 
Jesuits  in  the  Netherlands,  supported  by  fixed  revenues. 
Under  theseand  otherheadsof  the  Church,  Artois,  Hainault, 
and  Namur  remained  in  peace,  while  all  the  other  provinces 
were  exposed  to  the  wild  turbulence  of  the  iconoclastic  riots,^ 
and  in  consequence,  these  districts  had  not  been  so  heavily 
visited  by  the  reaction  under  Alva,“*  The  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent  were  discussed  with  but  short  delay  in  the 
provincial  councils  and  diocesan  synods,  and  their  provisions 
were  at  once  enforced.  The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  extended 
rapidly  from  St.  Omer,  and  still  more  effectually  from  Douay. 
Philip  II  had  established  a university  at  Douay  in  order  that 
such  of  his  subjects  as  spoke  the  French  language  might 
have  opportunity  for  study  without  leaving  their  country. 
'Phis  was  in  furtherance  of  that  strict  ecclesiastical  Constitution 
which  it  was  the  purpose  of  Philip  to  introduce  throughout 
his  dominions.  Not  far  from  Douay  stood  the  Benedictine 

1 Gazet,  Histoire  Ecclesiastique  des  Pays-Bas,  p.  143,  describes  him 
as  “subtile  et  solide  en  doctrine,  nerveux  en  raisons,  riebe  en  sentences, 
copicux  en  discours,  poly  en  son  langage  et  grave  en  actions  ; niais 
surtout  l’excellente  piete  et  vertu,  qui  reluisoit  en  sa  vie,  rendoit  son 
oraison  persuasive.” 

2 Havensius,  De  Erectione  Novorum  Episcopatuum  in  Belgio,  p.  50. 

® Plopper,  Recueil  et  Memorial  des  Troubles  des  Pays-Bas,  93,  98. 

According  to  Viglii  Commentarius  Kerum  actarum  super  impo- 
sitione  decimi  denarii,  in  Papenbrecht,  Analecta,  i.  i.  292,  the  tenth 
penny  was  imposed  on  them  with  the  assurance  that  it  should  not  be 
rigidly  exacted. 
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abbey  of  Anchin.  At  the  time  when  the  fury  of  the  icono- 
clasts  was  raging  in  almost  every  other  part  of  the  Nethei- 
lands, the  abbot,  Jean  Lentailleur,  was  there  engaged  with 
his  monks  in  the  practice  of  the  spiritual  exeroises  of  Ignatius 
Loyola:  inflamed  by  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  these 
exercises,  he  determined  to  Institute  a College  of  Jesuits  in 
the  new  university,  and  endow  it  from  the  revenues  of  his 
abbey.  It  was  opened  accordingly  in  the  year  1568,  im- 
mediately  obtained  a certain  independence  of  the  university 
authorities,  and  rapidly  acquired  unusual  prosperity.  Eight 
years  afterwards,  the  flourishing  state  of  this  university,  even 
as  regarded  literary  study,  was  principally  attributed  to  the 
Jesuits.  Not  only  was  their  College  filled  with  pious  and 
diligent  young  men,  but  the  other  Colleges  also  had  greatly 
profited  by  the  emulation  it  excited.  Already  the  whole 
university  was  supplied  with  theologians  from  this  College, 
and  the  provinces  of  Artois  and  Hainault  received  numerous 
priests  from  the  same  source.^  It  gradually  became  the 
central  point  of  modern  Catholicism  for  all  the  surrounding 
country.  In  the  year  1578,  the  Walloon  provinces  were 
considered  among  their  contemporaries  to  be,  according  to 
their  own  expression,  in  the  highest  degree  Catholic.^ 

But  this  religious  Organization  was  endangered  no  less 
than  the  political  Claims  of  the  provinces  by  the  increasing 
predominance  of  Lutheran  opinions. 

At  Ghent  the  form  assumed  by  Protestantism  was  such 
as  in  the  present  day  we  should  call  revolutionary.  There 
the  ancient  liberties,  which  had  been  crushed  by  Charles  V 
in  1539,  had  never  been  forgotten.  The  atrocities  of  Alva 
had  excited  peculiar  exasperation  in  that  city.  The  populace 
was  fierce  and  ungovernable,  much  inclined  to  image-break- 
ing,  and  violently  enraged  against  the  priests.  Two  daring 

1 Testimonium  Thomae  Stapletoni  (rector  of  the  university)  of  the 
year  1576,  in  Sacchinus,  iv.  iv.  124  : “ Plurimos  ex  hoc  patrum  collcgio 
(the  Collegium  Aquicintense)  Artesia  et  Ilannonia  pastores,  multos 
schola  nos'tra  theologos  optime  institutos  et  comparatos  accepit.”  Still 
higher  eulogies  follow,  but  may  be  omitted,  and  the  rather  as  Staplelon 
was  himself  a Jesuit. 

2 Michiel,  Relatione  di  Francia:  “TI  conte  (the  governor  of 

Hennegau)  e cattolichissimo,  come  e tutto  quel  contado  insieme  con 
quel  d’ Artoes  che  )i  e propinquo.” 
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lea,d.Grs  of  thc  peopl©,  ImbizG  and  RyhovG,  availcd  themsclves 
of  these  tumultuary  feelings.  Imbize  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  a republic,  and  fancied  that  Ghent  would  bGcoine 
a new  Rome.  They  commenced  their  proceedings  at  the 
moment  vyhen  their  governor,  Aerschot,  was  holding  a meeting 
with  certain  bishops  and  Catholic  leaders  of  the  neighbouring 
towns,  whom  they  took  prisoners,  together  with  himself. 
They  next  restored  the  ancient  Constitution,  with  modifica- 
tions,  as  will  be  readily  supposed,  which  secured  to  them- 
selves  the  possession  of  power.  They  laid  hands  on  the 
property  of  the  Church,  abolished  the  bishopric,  and  con- 
fiscated  the  abbeys.  The  hospitals  and  monasteries  they 
converted  into  barracks,  and  finally  they  endeavoured  to 
introduce  a siniilar  Order  of  things  among  their  neighbours 
by  force  of  arms.^ 

Now  it  happened  that  some  of  the  leaders  taken  prisoners 
with  the  governor  belonged  to  the  Walloon  provinces,  where 
the  troops  of  Ghent  were  already  making  incursions.  All 
who  were  disposed  to  the  Protestant  opinions  began  to 
arouse  themselves,^  and  the  democratic  passions  of  the 
people  were  called  in  aid  of  the  religious  excitement,  as  had 
been  done  in  Ghent.  In  Arras  a tumult  was  raised  against 
the  Senate.  Even  from  Douay  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  in 
a commotion  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by 
the  council ; and  although  they  were  not  compelled  to 
absent  themselves  more  than  fourteen  days,  the  circumstance 
was  one  of  great  importance.  In  St.  Omer  they  maintained 
their  ground  only  by  tbe  special  protection  of  the  council. 

The  civic  magistracy,  the  provincial  nobility,  and  the 
clergy,  were  all  at  the  same  time  endangered  and  oppressed. 
They  saw  themselves  menaced  by  a revolution  equally 
destructive  with  that  which  had  just  occurred  in  Ghent ; it 
is  therefore  not  surprising  if  in  this  peril  they  should  have 
recourse  to  every  possible  means  of  defence.  They  first 
sent  their  troops  into  the  territory  of  Ghent,  which  they 
cruelly  devastated,  and  then  looked  around  for  some  alliance 
from  which  they  might  derive  a more  certain  security  than 

* Van  der  Vynkt’s  Geschichte  der  Niederlande,  Bd.  ii.  Buch  v.  Ab- 
schnitt 2.  This  section  is  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the 
■vvhülc  Work. 
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was  afiforded  by  their  Connection  with  the  general  Union  of 
the  Netherlands. 

Don  John  of  Austria  was  not  backward  in  turning  this 
disposition  of  mind  to  his  own  purposes. 

If  we  consider  the  conduct  and  measures  of  Don  John 
in  the  Netherlands  from  a general  point  of  view  only,  we 
are  almost  inclined  to  think  that  they  produced  no  results  ; 
that  his  existence  passed  away  without  leaving  a trace,  as 
it  had  done  without  satisfaction  to  himself.  But  if  we 
examine  more  closely  what  his  position  was,  what  his 
actions  were,  and  what  consequences  resulted  from  his 
measures,  we  shall  find  that  to  him  above  all  other  persons 
must  be  attributed  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands. Don  John  endeavoured  for  some  time  to  abide  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  but  the  independent 
Position  assumed  by  the  States,  with  that  held  by  the  prince 
of  Orange,  who  was  much  more  powerful  than  himself, — 
the  viceroy, — and  the  suspicions  entertained  by  each  party 
against  the  other,  made  an  open  rupture  inevitable ; he 
therefore  resolved  to  begin  the  war.  This  was  doubtless 
in  Opposition  to  the  will  of  his  brother,  but  it  was  unavoid- 
able.  There  were  no  other  means  by  which  he  could  hope 
to  secure  a single  province  to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain ; but 
by  adopting  this  method  he  succeeded.  He  retained 
possession  of  Luxembourg,  he  invested  Namur,  and  the 
battle  of  Gemblours  made  him  master  of  Louvain  and 
Limburg.  If  the  king  desired  to  recover  his  power  in  the 
Netherlands,  that  was  not  to  be  effected  by  treating  with  the 
States-general,  which  was  manifestly  impracticable ; it  could 
only  be  done  by  a gradual  subjugation  of  the  separate 
districts  ; either  by  terms  of  Convention  or  force  of  arms. 
This  System  Don  John  adopted,  and  it  soon  laid  open  to 
him  the  most  cheering  prospects.  He  succeeded  in  reviving 
the  old  attachment  of  the  Walloon  provinces  to  the  Bur- 
gundian  race,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  over  to  his 
party  two  men  of  great  power  and  influence,  Pardieu  de  la 
Motte,  governor  of  Gravelines,  and  Matthieu  Moulart 
bishop  of  Arras.^  ’ 

» That  they  were  gained  over  during  the  life  of  Don  John  ni^pears 
from  the  two  passages  following  ; i.  Strada,  ii.  i.  p.  19;'  “ Paidiaeus 
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These  were  the  men  who,  after  the  early  death  of  Don 
John,  conducted  the  negotiations,  on  which  every  thing 
depended,  with  great  zeal  and  success. 

De  la  Motte  availed  himself  of  the  increasing  hatred 
against  the  Protestants.  He  effected  the  removal  of  many 
garrisons  belonging  to  the  States  from  the  fortresses  they 
occupied,  solely  on  the  ground  that  they  might  he  Protestant, 
and  contrived  that  a decree  should  be  issued,  in  the  month 
of  November,  by  the  nobles  of  Artois,  exclucling  all  who 
professed  the  reformed  opinions  from  that  province ; which 
decree  was  at  once  carried  into  execution.  After  this  com- 
mencement,  Matthieu  Moulart  endeavoiired  to  bring  about 
a complete  reconciliation  with  Philip.  He  began  by  im- 
ploring  the  assistance  of  God  in  a solemn  procession,  which 
he  conducted  through  the  whole  city ; and  it  was,  in  fact, 
a very  difficult  enterprise  that  he  had  undertaken ; for 
among  other  things,  he  had  occasionally  to  bring  about  a 
coalition  between  men  whose  Claims  were  directly  opposed 
to  each  other.  He  proved  himself  to  be  shrewd,  con- 
ciliating,  and  indefatigable,  and  his  endeavours  were  entirely 
successful. 

Alexander  Farnese,  the  successor  of  Don  John,  possessed 
the  inestimable  gift  of  persuading,  attaching,  and  inspiring 
lasting  confidence.  He  was  assisted  by  Frangois  de 
Richardot,  nephew  to  the  bishop  ; “ a man,”  says  Cabrera, 
“ of  keen  penetration  and  sound  judgment  in  various  affairs, 
and  experienced  in  all ; he  was  capable  of  conducting  every 
sort  of  business,  be  its  nature  what  it  might.”  Sarrazin, 
abbot  of  St.  Vaast,  was  also  his  zealous  supporter ; of  him 
the  same  Cabrera  says,  “ He  was  a great  politician,  with  an 
appearance  of  tranquil  indifference ; very  ambitious  under 
a shew  of  extreme  humility,  and  was  skilled  to  maintain 
himself  in  the  good  opinion  of  all.”  ^ 

We  do  not  follow  the  whole  course  of  the  negotiations 
tili  they  gradually  attained  their  end. 

Mottae  dominus  non  rediturum  modo  se  ad  regis  obedientiam,  sed 
etiam  quamplures  secum  tracturum,  iam  pridem  significarat  loanni 
Austriaco.”  2.  Tassis  : “ Episcopum  Atrebatensem,  qui  vivente  adhuc 
Austriaco  se  regi  conciliarat.” 

* Cabrera,  Felipe  Segundo,  p.  1021. 
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It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  011  the  part  of  the  provinces 
the  interests  of  self-preservation  and  of  religion  pointed  to 
the  king;  while  on  the  part  of  Philip  II  nothing  was  omitted 
that  priestly  influence  and  dexterous  negotiation,  combined 
with  the  returning  favour  of  the  sovereign,  could  effect.  In 
April,  1579,  Emanuel  de  Montigny — whom  the  Walloon 
forces  acknowledged  as  their  leader — entered  the  Service  of 
the  king.  He  was  followed  by  Count  de  Lalaing,  without 
whom  Hainault  could  never  have  been  won.  At  length,  on 
the  lyth  of  May,  1579,  the  treaty  was  concluded  in  the 
camp  of  Maestricht.  But  to  what  conditions  was  the  king 
compelled  to  submit ! It  was  a restoration  of  his  authority, 
but  was  effected  only  under  the  strictest  limitations.  He 
not  only  promised  to  dismiss  all  foreigners  from  his  army, 
and  to  employ  troops  raised  in  the  Netherlands  alone,  but  he 
agreed  to  confirm  all  those  in  their  places  who  had  acquired 
Office  during  the  troubles.  The  inhabitants  even  pledged 
themselves  to  receive  no  garrison  of  which  information  had 
not  previously  been  given  to  the  estates  of  the  country  ^ 
two-thirds  of  the  council  of  state  were  to  consist  of  men 
who  had  been  implicated  in  the  disturbances.  The  remain- 
ing  articles  were  all  in  a similar  spirit.^  The  provinces 
acquired  a degree  of  independence,  exceeding  any  thing 
that  they  had  ever  before  possessed. 

This  event  involved  a turn  of  affairs  that  was  of  universal 
importance.  Throughout  the  west  of  Europe,  all  attempts 
hitherto  made  for  the  maintenance  or  restoration  of  Catho- 
licism  had  been  by  open  force ; and,  under  this  pretext, 
the  sovereign  power  had  laboured  to  complete  the  destruclion 
of  all  provincial  freedom.  But  monarchy  was  now  com- 
pelled to  adopt  a different  course.  If  kings  desired  to 
reinstate  Catholicism,  and  to  uphold  their  own  authority, 
they  must  take  their  measures  in  firm  alliance  with 
constitutional  assemblies,  and  in  coalition  with  public 
immunities. 

We  have  seen  that  the  royal  power  was  closely  restricted  j 
but,  in  spite  of  all  the  limits  imposed,  it  had  yet  obtained 
important  advantages.  The  provinces  on  which  the  might 
of  the  house  of  Burgundy  had  been  founded  had  returned 

' Tassis  gives  this  treaty  at  full  length,  lib,  v.  394-405. 
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to  their  allegiance.  Alexander  Farnese  continued  the  wai 
with  the  Walloon  troops ; and,  though  making  slow  progress, 
he  still  advanced.  In  1580,  he  gained  possession  of  Cour- 
tray ; in  1581,  of  Tournay;  and  in  1582  hetook  Oudenarde. 

But  these  events  did  not  bring  atfairs  to  a complete  de- 
cision.  The  union  of  the  Catholic  provinces  with  the  king 
was  perhaps  the  very  cause  which  compelled  the  northern 
districts,  all  exclusively  Protestant,  not  only  to  form  a closer 
confederation  among  themselves,  but  eventually  to  declare 
an  absolute  renunciation  of  the  royal  authority. 

We  will  here  take  a rapid  glance  at  the  general  history 
of  the  Netherlands.  A contest  of  long  Standing  subsisted 
in  all  the  provinces  between  the  provincial  rights  and  the 
Sovereign  prerogative.  In  the  time  of  Alva,  princely  power 
had  obtained  a preponderance  more  decided  than  it  had 
ever  before  possessed,  but  which  it  could  not  even  then 
long  maintain,  The  treaty  of  Ghent  demonstrated  the 
complete  superiority  acquired  by  the  populär  bodies  over 
the  government.  The  northern  provinces  possessed  no 
advantages  over  those  of  the  south  in  this  respect ; had  they 
beeil  of  one  opinion  in  religion,  they  would  have  constituted 
one  general  republic  of  the  Netherlands ; but  they  were 
separated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a difference  of  faith.  From 
this  circumstance,  it  followed,  first,  that  the  Catholics  returned 
to  the  protection  of  the  king,  with  whom  they  pledged  them- 
selves, above  all,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  religion  ; 
and  a second  result  was,  that  the  Protestants,  after  long  per- 
severing  in  the  struggle,  at  length  cast  aside  the  very  name 
of  subjection,  and  entirely  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the 
king,  We  give  the  name  of  the  subject  provinces  to  the 
first  of  these  parties,  and  designate  the  last  as  the  republic ; 
but  we  must  not  suppose  the  essential  difference  between 
them  to  have  been  so  great  as  these  names  would  imply ; 
for  the  subjected  provinces  asserted  all  their  rights  and  tlie 
Privileges  of  their  estates  with  the  most  spirited  tenacity, 
while  the  republican  provinces  could  not  dispense  with  an 
institution  (the  stadtholdership)  which  was  closely  analogous 
to  that  of  royalty.  The  most  important  distinction  con- 
sisted  in  their  religion. 

It  was  by  this  that  the  true  principles  of  the  contest  were 
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brought  out,  and  that  events  were  matured  and  advanced  to 
tlieir  consummation. 

Philip  II  had  just  at  this  period  completed  the  conquest 
of  Portugal ; and  at  the  moment  when  he  was  stimulated  by 
the  achievement  of  this  great  success  to  the  undertaking  of 
new  enterprises,  the  Walloon  States  at  length  agreed  to  the 
return  of  the  Spanish  troops. 

Count  de  Lalaing  was  gained  over  to  the  Spanish  side, 
and  with  him  his  wife,  who  had  been  an  active  Opponent  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  to  whom  their  expulsion  was  principally 
ascribed.  The  whole  body  of  the  Walloon  nobility  followed 
their  example.  Men  persuaded  themselves  that  a renewal 
of  Alva’s  despotism  and  violence  was  no  more  to  be  dreaded. 
The  Spanish-Italian  army,  already  withdrawn  once,  then 
brought  back,  and  again  expelled,  returned  once  more  to  the 
country.  With  the  troops  of  the  Netherlands  alone,  the  war 
must  have  been  indefinitely  protracted ; the  superior  force 
and  discipline  of  the  Spanish  veterans  brought  the  conflict 
to  a crisis. 

As  in  Germany,  the  colonies  of  Jesuits,  composed  of 
Spaniards,  Italians,  and  some  few  Netherlanders,  had  restored 
Catholicism  by  the  zealous  inculcation  of  its  dogmas,  and  by 
carefully-arranged  education ; so  now  in  the  Netherlands, 
a Spanish-Italian  army  appeared,  to  unite  with  the  Walloon 
Catholics  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  Roman  supremacy  by 
force  of  arms. 

At  this  point  of  the  history  we  are  treating,  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  avoid  some  slight  description  of  the  war;  in  its 
course  the  destinies  of  religion  were  also  involved. 

In  July,  1583,  the  port  and  town  of  Dunkirk  were  taken 
in  six  days.  They  were  followed  by  Nieuport  and  the  whole 
coast,  even  to  Ostend,  Dixmuiden,  and  Eurnes. 

The  character  of  the  war  was  at  once  made  manifest. 
In  every  thing  relating  to  politics,  the  Spaniards  displayed 
forbearance ; but  in  all  that  pertained  to  religion,  they  were 
inexorable.  It  was  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  Protest- 
ants  should  be  allowed  a church ; they  were  refused  even 
the  right  of  private  worship ; all  the  preachers  taken  were 
instantly  hanged.  The  war  was  conducted  with  full  con- 
sciousness  and  fixed  design,  as  a war  of  religion ; and,  in  a 
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certain  sense,  this  was  indeed  the  most  pmdent  System,  the 
existing  state  of  things  considered.  Acomplete  subjugation 
of  the  Protestants  could  never  have  been  effected  but  by  so 
decided  a mode  of  proceeding : whatever  elements  of  Catho- 
licism  the  provinces  contained,  were  aroused  to  activity,  and 
excited  to  aid  the  Spanish  cause ; and,  accordingly,  their 
co-operation  was  oifered  spontaneously.  The  Bailliu  Servaes 
of  Seeland  delivered  the  district  of  Waes  to  the  royalists. 
Hulst  and  Axel  surrendered ; and  Alexander  Farnese  soon 
found  himself  sufhciently  powerful  to  prepare  for  attack  on 
the  more  important  cities.  He  was  already  master  of  the 
country  and  the  coast;  the  cities  soon  followed.  In  the 
month  of  April,  Ypres  surrendered,  immediately  afterwards 
Bruges,  and  finally,  Ghent,  where  Imbize  himself  took  part 
with  the  reconciliation  party.  The  conditions  granted  to  the 
communes,  in  their  political  character,  were  very  favourable. 
Their  immunities  were  for  the  most  part  respected,  but  the 
Protestants  were  expelled  without  mercy.  The  principal 
condition  in  every  case  was,  that  the  Catholic  clergy  should 
be  reinstated,  and  the  churches  restored  to  the  Catholic 
worship. 

But  with  all  that  had  been  effected,  nothing  permanent 
seemed  to  be  gained,  no  security  was  possessed  while  the 
prince  of  Orange  survived  : his  existence  gave  force  and 
consistency  to  the  Opposition,  and  prevented  hope  from 
expiring  even  in  the  vanquished. 

The  Spaniards  had  set  a price  of  twenty-five  thousand 
scudi  on  his  head,  and  amidst  the  fierce  excitement  of  the 
period  there  could  not  fall  to  be  men  whose  fanaticism  and 
avarice  would  prompt  them  to  earn  this  reward.  I do  not 
know  that  the  annals  of  humanity  can  furnish  a more  fearful 
blasphemy  than  that  found  in  the  papers  of  the  Biscayan 
Jaureguy,  who  was  taken  in  attempting  the  life  of  the  prince. 
He  carried  about  him,  as  a kind  of  amulet,  prayers  in  which 
he  besought  the  merciful  Godhead,  who  appeared  to  men 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  the 
murder,  and  in  which  he  promised  a portion  of  the  reward 
to  the  divine  persons  in  the  event  of  his  enterprise  being 
accomplished.  To  the  Virgin  at  Bayonne  he  would  give 
a robe,  a lamp,  and  a crown;  to  the  Virgin  at  Aranzosu, 
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a Crown;  and  to  the  Lord  Jesus  himself,  a rieh  curtain!^ 
This  fanatic  was  fortunately  seized,  but  another  was  already 
preparing  to  Imitate  him.  At  the  moment  when  the  ban 
was  proclaimed  against  the  prince  in  Maestricht,  a Bur- 
gundian, named  Balthasar  Gerard,  feit  himself  inspired 
by  the  wish  to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  hopes  he 
•entertained  of  earthly  happiness  and  glory  if  he  succeeded, 
or  of  the  fame  of  a martyr  in  the  event  of  failure,  were 
confirmed  by  a Jesuit  of  Trier,  and  thoughts  of  these  things 
would  not  suffer  him  to  rest  day  or  night  until  he  set 
about  the  accomplishment  of  the  crime.  He  represented 
himself  to  the  prince  as  a refugee,  and  having  thus  gained 
admittance,  he  found  a favourable  opportunity  in  July, 
1584,  and  killed  the  prince  at  one  shot.  He  was  taken, 
but  all  the  tortures  inflicted  on  him  failed  to  extort  a sigh 
frorn  his  lips;  he  persisted  in  declaring  that  if  the  deed 
were  not  done  he  would  yet  do  it.  Whilst  Gerard  was 
expiring  at  Delft,  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  people,  the 
Canons  of  Herzogenbusch  performed  a solemn  Te  Deum  in 
celebration  of  his  act.^ 

^ Contemporary  copy  of  a vow  and  of  certain  prayers,  found  in  the 
form  of  an  amulet  upon  Jaureguy  : in  the  Collection  of  Lord  Francis 
Egerton.  ^ “ A vos,  Senor  Jesus  Christo,  redemptor  y Salvador  del 
riiundo,  criador  del  cielo  y de  la  tierra,  os  offrezco,  siendo  os  servido 
librarme  con  vida  despues  de  haver  effectuado  mi  deseo,  un  belo  muy 
rico.”  And  so  it  proceeds. 

Rcl^-tione  del  successo  della  morte  di  Giulielmo  di  Nassau,  principo 
dl  Orange  e delli  tormenti  patiti  del  generosissimo  giovane  Baldassarre 
Gerardi  Borgognone  : Inff.  Polit.  xii.,  contains  circumstances  differing 
frorn  the  usual  accounts : “ Gerardi,  la  cui  madre  e di  Bisansone 
d’anni  28  incirca,  giovane  non  meno  dotto  che  eloquente.”  [Gerard’ 
whose  mother  is  frorn  Besanjon,  was  about  twenty-eight  years  old,  and 
was  a youth  of  no  less  learning  than  eloquence  ;]— he  had  entertained 
this  design  for  six  years  and  a half  : “ Ofterendosi  dunque  l’opportunitä 
dl  portar  le  lettere  del  duca  d’Alansone  al  Nassau,  essendo  gia  lui 
gentilhuomo  di  casa,  alli  7 Luglio  un’hora  e mezzo  dopo  pranzo,  uscendo 
il  principe  della  tavola,  scargandoli  un  archibugetto  con  tre’palle  gli 
colse  sotto  la  zinna  manca  e gli  fece  una  ferita  di  due  dili,  colla  quäle 
l’ammazzö.”  [The  opportunity  then  occurring  of  taking  letters  to  Nassau 
frorn  the  duke  of  Aleii5on  (to  whom  he  was  gentleman  of  the  household) 
qn  the  yth  of  July,  an  hour  and  a half  after  dinner,  and  the  prince  just 
rising  frorn  table,  he  fired  an  arquebuss  loaded  with  three  balls,  struck 
him  linder  the  left  breast,  and  made  a wound  two  inches  broad  bv 
which  he  killed  him.]  ’ ^ 
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The  passions  of  both  parties  were  in  fierce  commotion, 

1 ait  the  Impulse  communicated  to  the  Catholics  was  the 
sironger, — it  accomplished  its  purpose  and  bore  off  the 
victory. 

Had  the  prince  lived,  he  would  doubtless  have  found 
means,  as  he  had  proniised,  to  relieve  Antwerp,  which  was 
already  besieged ; but  no  one  could  now  be  found  to  occupy 
bis  place. 

The  measures  adopted  for  the  reduction  of  Antwerp  were 
so  comprehensive  in  their  character  that  all  other  towns  in 
Brabant  were  directly  menaced  by  them.  The  prince  of 
Parma  cut  off  supplies  of  provisions  from  all ; Brussels  was 
the  first  to  surrender : that  city,  accustomed  to  abundance, 
was  no  sooner  threatened  by  want,  than  discords  arose,  and 
soon  led  to  its  being  surrendered ; next  feil  Mechlin,  and  at 
length,  on  the  failure  of  a last  attempt  to  cut  through  the 
dams  and  procure  the  means  of  existence  by  land,  Antwerp 
also  was  compelled  to  yield. 

The  conditions  imposed  on  the  eitles  of  Brabant,  as  on 
those  of  Flanders,  were  particularly  mild ; Brussels  was 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  contributions ; Antwerp 
received  a promise  that  no  Spanish  garrison  should  be 
placed  in  the  city,  and  that  the  citadel  should  not  be  re- 
paired.  One  condition  was  indeed  permitted  to  take  the 
place  of  all  others,  the  restoration,  namely,  of  all  churches 
and  chapels,  with  the  reinstatement  of  all  the  exiled  clergy, 
secular  and  monastic  ; — on  this  the  king  insisted  with  in- 
flexible firmness  j he  declared  that  it  must  be  the  first  and 
last  stipulation  of  every  agreement;  the  only  favour  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  grant  was  that  the  inhabitants  of  all 
towns  should  be  allowed  two  years  either  to  change  their 
religion,  or  to  seil  their  possessions  and  quit  the  Spanish 

dominions.  _ , , 

How  completely  had  the  times  changed  their  aspect . 

At  one  period  Philip  himself  had  hesitated  to  grant  the 
Jesuits  a fixed  establishment  in  the  Netherlands,  and  they 
iiad  often  since  those  days  been  menaced,  attacked,  and 
expelled.  The  events  of  this  war  led  to  their  immediate 
return,  and  that  under  the  decided  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment.  The  Farnesi,  moreover,  were  especial  patrons  of  the 
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Order.  Alexander  had  a Jesuit  for  his  confessor,  and  beheld 
in  the  society  the  most  efficient  instrument  for  restoring  the 
half  Protestant  country  he  had  conquered  to  the  Catholic 
church,  and  thus  completing  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
war.^  The  first  city  they  re-entered  was  Courtray,  the  first 
that  had  heen  taken.  The  parish  priest  of  the  town,  Jean 
David,  had  hecoine  acquainted  with  the  Jesuits  dnring  his 
exile  at  Douay ; he  now  returned  to  Courtray,  hut  his  first 
Step  was  to  join  the  Order.  In  his  farewell  sermon  to  his 
parishioners,  he  exhorted  them  no  longer  to  deprive  them- 
selves  of  the  spiritual  aid  to  he  derived  from  that  society, 
and  they  were  readily  persuaded  into  following  his  advice ; 
instantly  afterwards  the  aged  John  Montagna,  who  had  first 
estahlished  the  Jesuits  in  Tournay,  whence  he  had  more 
than  once  heen  compelled  to  fly,  returned  to  fix  their 
Company  in  that  town,  where  they  acquired  a permanent 
residence.  On  the  surrender  of  Ypres  and  Bruges,  the 
Jesuits  entered  those  cities  also,  and  the  king  willingly 
bestowed  on  them  certain  convents  which  had  heen.  deserted 
diiring  the  troubles.  In  Ghent,  the  house  of  the  great 
demagogue  Imbize,  whence  had  originated  so  much  mis- 
chief  to  Catholicism,  was  fitted  up  for  their  reception. 
When  the  people  of  Antwerp  surrendered,  they  tried  to 
obtain  a promise  that  those  monastic  Orders  only  which  had 
existed  in  the  time  of  Charles  V should  he  reinstated ; hut 
this  was  not  conceded  to  them, — they  were  compelled  to 
admit  the  Jesuits  again,  and  to  restore  the  buildings  before 
possessed  by  the  Order.  One  of  the  Jesuit  historians  relates 
these  facts  with  infinite  complacency,  and  points  it  out  as  a 
special  mark  of  the  divine  approval,  that  the  society  received 
back  property  unencumbered,  which  they  had  left  loaded 
with  debtj  it  had  passed  in  the  meantime  throngh  many 
different  hands,  hut  was  nevertheless  restored  to  them 

^ Sacchinus  : Alexandro  et  privat!  ejus  consilii  viris  ea  stabat  sen- 
tentia,  ut  quaeque  recipiebatur  ex  haereticis  civitas,  continuo  fere  in 
eam  immitti  societatem  debere : valere  id  tum  ad  pietatem  privatam 
civium  tum  ad  pacem  tranquillita-temque  intelligebant.  (Pars  v.  lib. 
iv.  n.  58.)  According  to  the  Imago  Primi  Seculi,  this  was  also  the 
will  of  the  king,  “ qui  recens  datis  de  hoc  argumento  literis  ducem  cum 
cura  monuerat  ut  societatis  praesidio  munire  satageret  praecipuas  quas- 
que  Belgii  civitates.”  Assertions  sufficiently  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

VUL.  I.  2 K 
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without  hesitation  or  inquiry.  Brussels  did  not  escape  the 
general  destiny ; the  town-council  declared  its  assent  to  their 
establishment,  the  prince  of  Parma  assigned  them  a pension 
from  the  royal  treasure,  and  in  that  city  also  the  Jesuits 
assumed  an  advantageous  position.  The  prince  had  already 
solemnly  conferred  on  them  the  right  to  hold  real  property 
linder  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction,  and  freely  to  avail  them- 
selves  in  those  provinces  of  the  Privileges  they  held  from 
the  Apostolic  see.  * 

Nor  was  the  patronage  of  the  prince  confined  to  the 
Order  of  Jesuits;  in  the  year  1585,  a small  number  of 
Capuchins  arrived  in  the  Netherlands,  and  on  addressing  a 
special  letter  to  the  pope,  the  prince  obtained  permission 
for  their  fixed  residence  in  that  country.  He  then  bought 
them  a house  in  Antwerp ; they  produced  a powerful  effect 
even  on  the  different  religious  communities,  insomuch  that 
the  pope  found  it  needful  to  restrain  the  other  Franciscans 
from  adopting  the  reformed  rule  of  the  Capuchins. 

The  most  important  consequences  gradually  resulted 
from  all  these  arrangements.  They  transformed  Belgium, 
which  had  previously  been  half  Protestant,  into  one  of  the 
most  decidedly  Catholic  countries  in  the  world.  It  is  also 
unquestionable  that  they  contributed,  at  least  in  the  com- 
mencement,  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  royal  authority. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  these  changes,  the  opinion  that 
only  one  religion  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  a _ state  became 
more  and  more  firmly  established.  This  is  one  of  the 
Principal  maxims  in  the  political  System  of  Justus  Lipsius. 
In  affairs  of  religion,  he  declares,  neither  favour  nor  indul- 
gence  is  permissible ; the  true  mercy  is  to  be  merciless ; to 
save  many,  we  must  not  scruple  to  remove  one  here  and 
there  out  of  the  way. 

This  is  a principle  that  was  received  in  no  country  with 
a more  cordial  acceptance  than  in  Germany. 
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9.  PROGRESS  OF  THE  COUNTER-REFORMATION  IN 

GERMANY 

The  Netherlands  being  still  a circle  of  the  German 
empire,  it  followed  of  necessity  that  the  events  occurring  in 
the  former  country  would  be  extremely  influential  on  the 
affairs  of  Germany.  The  disputes  in  Cologne  were  brought 
to  a decision  as  one  of  the  first  and  most  immediate  conse- 
quences  of  the  change  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  Spaniards  had  not  yet  returned,  still  less  had  the 
Catholics  achieved  their  great  triumphs,  when  the  Elector 
Truchsess  of  Cologne  determined  to  adopt  the  reformed 
religion,  and  to  marry,  without,  on  that  accoimt,  resigning 
his  archbishopric.  This  occurred  in  November,  1582.  He 
had  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  on  his  side  ; the  counts 
of  Nuenar,  Solms,  Wittgenstein,  Wied,  and  Nassau,  with  the 
whole  duchy  of  Westphalia,  all  professing  the  evangelical 
opinions.  With  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in 
the  other,  the  elector  entered  Bonn,  while  Casimir  of  the 
Palatinate  took  the  field  in  considerable  force  to  reduce  the 
city  of  Cologne,  the  chapter,  and  the  remaining  officers 
of  the  archbishopric  who  were  opposed  to  the  Elector 
Truchsess. 

In  all  the  transactions  of  those  times,  we  find  this 
Casimir  of  the  Palatinate  always  ready  to  mount  his  horse 
or  draw  his  sword,  and  always  followed  by  martial  bands, 
disposed  to  Protestantism,  but  he  rarely  seemed  to  effect 
any  thing  important.  He  did  not  carry  on  the  war  with  the 
earnest  purpose  demanded  by  a contest  for  religion,  because 
he  had  always  some  interest  of  his  own  before  his  eyes ; nor 
did  he  display  the  Science  and  energy  distinguishing  those 
who  appeared  against  him.  In  the  case  we  are  considering, 
he  did  indeed  lay  waste  the  plain  country  of  his  opponents’ 
but  he  accomphshed  nothing  in  promotion  of  the  general 
interests ; ^ he  achieved  no  conquests,  nor  did  he  succeed  in 

^ Isselt,  Historia  Belli  Coloniensis,  p.  1092:  “ Tota  hac  aestate 
nihil  hoc  exercitu  dignum  egit.” 
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obtaining  more  efficient  assistance  among  the  Protestant 
powers  of  Germany. 

The  Catholic  powers,  on  the  contrary,  gathered  all  their 
forces  together.  Pope  Gregory  would  not  permit  the 
business  to  be  subjected  to  the  delays  remarked  in  every 
proceeding  of  the  Curia  ; he  considered  that  the  urgency  of 
the  case  made  a simple  consistory  of  the  cardinals  sufficient 
to  decide  an  affair  of  so  much  importance  as  the  despoiling 
an  elector  of  the  empire  of  his  archiepiscopal  dignityd  His 
nuncio,  Malaspina,  had  already  hurried  to  Cologne,  \vhere, 
wüth  the  special  aid  of  the  learned  members  of  the  chapter, 
he  not  only  succeeded  in  excluding  all  the  less  firmly 
Catholic  members  from  that  body,  but  also  in  raising  to  the 
archiepiscopal  throne  a prince  of  the  only  house  still  remain- 
ing  thoroughly  Catholic,  Duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria,  bishop  of 
Freisingen. ^ Thereupon  a German  Catholic  army  appeared 
in  the  field,  which  the  duke  of  Bavaria  had  collected,  with 
the  aid  of  subsidies  from  the  pope.  The  emperor  lost  no 
time  in  threatening  the  Count  Palatine  Casimir  with  ban  and 
double  ban  (Acht  und  Aberacht) ; he  sent  besides  admoni- 
tory  letters  to  the  troops  of  Casimir,  which  eventually  caused 
the  army  of  the  Palatinate  to  disperse.  When  affairs  had 
reached  this  point,  the  Spaniards  also  appeared.  They  had 
taken  Zutphen  in  the  summer  of  1583  ; they  pow  marched 
three  thousand  five  hundred  Belgian  veterans  into  the  arch- 
bishopric.  To  enemies  so  numerous,  Gebhard  Truchsess 
was  compelled  to  yield ; his  troops  would  not  act  in 
Opposition  to  the  imperial  mandate  ; his  principal  fortress 
surrendered  to  the  united  Spanish  and  Bavarian  forces,  and 
he  was  himself  obliged  to  seek  refuge  with  the  prince  of 
Orange,  at  whose  side  he  had  hoped  to  stand  forward  as  a 
defender  of  Protestantism. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  this  event  must  have 
contributed  largely  towards  the  complete  re-establishment 
of  Catholicism  in  the  country.  From  the  first  outbreak  ot 
the  disturbances,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  had  suspen  e 
all  disputes  existing  among  themselves ; the  nuncio  removed 
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1 Maffei,  Annali  di  Gregorio  XIII,  ü._  xii.  8.  . . . 

2 Letter  from  Malaspina  to  Duke  William  of  Bavarip  in  Adlzreittep 
xii.  295  : “ Quod  cupiebamus,”  he  here  remarks,  “ impetravimus. 
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all  suspected  members,  and  a Jesuit  College  was  established 
amidst  the  very  tumult  of  arms,  so  that  when  victory  was 
gained,  nothing  more  was  required  than  to  continue  the 
course  already  entered  on.  The  Catholic  clergy  had  been 
driven  from  Westphalia  by  Gebhard  Truchsess, — they  now 
returned  with  other  fugitives,  and  were  held  in  great  honourd 
The  Protestant  canons  continued  in  exclusion  from  their 
prebends,  and,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  they  no  longer 
received  their  revenues.  It  is  true  that  the  papal  nuncios 
were  compelled  to  proceed  with  great  caution  and  gentleness, 
even  as  regarded  Gatholics,  a fact  of  which  Pope  Sixtus  was 
well  aware,  and  he  commanded  the  legate  by  no  means  to 
press  forward  the  reforms  he  might  find  needful,  until  he 
should  be  certain  that  all  were  disposed  to  receive  them. 
But  it  was  by  this  discreet  mode  of  approach  that  the 
nuncio  imperceptibly  reached  his  end.  The  canons,  how- 
ever  illustrious  their  birth,  at  length  began  again  to  perform 
their  clerical  duties  in  the  cathedral.  The  council  of 
Cologne,  which  was  opposed  by  a Protestant  party  in  the  city, 
supported  the  Gatholic  opinions  with  their  utmost  power. 

The  effects  of  this  great  revolution  could  not  fail  to  be 
feit  in  all  the  remaining  ecclesiastical  States,  and  they  were 
further  heightened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gologne  by  a 
particular  accident.  Henry  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  bishop  of 
Paderborn  and  Osnabrück,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  left  his 
palace  of  Vöhrde  one  Sunday  in  April,  1585,  and  proceeded 
to  chiirch;  on  the  way  back  his  horse  feil  with  him,  and 
although  still  young,  in  perfect  health,  and  receiving,  as  it 
appeared,  no  serious  injury  from  the  fall,  he  yet  died  in 
consequence  before  the  end  of  the  month.  It  was  believed 
that  this  prince  would  have  followed  the  example  of  Geb- 
hard Truchsess,  had  the  latter  been  more  fortunate.  The 
elections  that  followed  his  death  were  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage  of  Catholicism.  The  new  bishop  of  Osnabrück  did 
not  refuse  to  subscribe  the  profcssio  fideip  and  the  new 

1 “ The  elector  Ernest,”  says  Khevenliiller,  “ has  re-established  l)Oth 
the  Catholic  religion  and  the  temporal  government  in  harmony  with 
ancient  usages.” 

2 According  to  Stnmck,  Annales  Paderhornenses,  p.  514,  Bernhard 
von  Waldeck  had  in  earlier  times  been  disposed  to  Protestantism  : 
during  the  troubles  in  Cologne,  he  had  remained  neutral,  and  now  he 
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bishop  of  Paderborn,  Theodor  von  Fürstenberg,  was  a 
most  bigoted  Catholic ; even  as  canon  he  had  opposed  his 
predecessor,  and  so  early  as  the  year  1580,  he  effected  the 
passing  of  a Statute,  providing  that  Catholics  only  should 
for  the  future  be  received  into  the  chapterd  He  had  also 
procured  the  admittance  of  a few  Jesuits,  whom  he  had 
suffered  to  preach  in  the  cathedral,  and  to  whom  he  had 
confided  the  upper  classes  of  the  gymnasium ; the  latter 
with  the  condition  that  they  should  not  wear  the  dress  of 
their  order.  How  much  more  easily  could  he  now  promote 
the  views  of  his  party,  being  himself  in  possession  of  the 
bishopric.  The  Jesuits  no  longer  found  it  needful  to  con- 
ceal  their  presence,  the  gymnasium  was  made  over  to  them 
without  reserve,  and  they  were  not  only  permitted  to  preach 
but  to  catechize.  They  found  abundant  occupation.  The 
town-council  was  entirely  Protestant,  and  there  were  very 
few  Catholics  among  the  burghers ; in  the  country  around, 
things  were  much  the  same.  The  Jesuits  compared  Pader- 
born toa  harren  field,  demanding  infinite  labourand  yielding 
no  return.  We  shall,  nevertheless,  have  occasion  to  shew 
hereafter,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  Century 
their  industry  had  penetrated  this  stubborn  soil. 

In  Münster  also  the  death  of  Henry  of  Saxe-Lauenburg 
occasioned  important  changes.  No  election  had  hitherto 
been  made  in  the  see,  where  the  younger  members  supported 
Prince  Henry,  while  the  elder  opposed  him ; but  Duke 
Ernest  of  Bavaria,  elector  of  Cologne  and  bishop  of  Liege, 
was  now  chosen  bishop  of  Münster  also.  This  election  was 
secured  principally  by  the  influence  of  Dean  Raesfeld,  the 
most  zealous  Catholic  in  the  diocese,  who  further  bequeathed 
tsvelve  thousand  rix-dollars  from  his  own  revenues  for  the 
establishment  of  a Jesuits’  College  in  Münster,  and  died 

adopted  the  Catholic  confession.  Chytraeus  (Saxonia,  812)  does  not 
contradict  ihis. 

* Bessen,  Geschichte  von  Paderborn,  ii.  123.^  In  ReifTenberg, 
ITistoria  Provinciae  ad  Rhenum  Inferiorem,  lib.  viii.  c.  i.  p.  185,  may 
be  found  a letter  from  Pope  Gregory  XII f : “dilectis  filiis  canonicis 
et  capitulo  eccle.hae  Paderbornensis,”  6th  Feb.  1584,  wherein  he  praises 
this  spirit  of  Opposition  : “ It  is  right  that  it  should  be  thus  : the  more 
violently  you  are  attacked,  the  more  vigorous  must  be  your  resistance^, 
the  pope  himself  bears  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  his  heart.” 
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soon  after  making  bis  will.  The  first  members  of  the  Order 
arrived  in  1587.  They  met  with  determined  Opposition 
from  the  canons,  the  preachers,  and  the  citizens ; but  were 
supported  by  the  council  and  the  prince : their  schools  soon 
gave  proof  of  their  extraordinary  merit  as  instructors  ; and  in 
the  third  year  of  their  labours  they  are  said  to  have  counted 
a thousand  scholars.  In  the  same  year,  1590,  they  acquired 
complete  independence  from  a voluntary  grant  of  Church 
property  conferred  on  them  by  the  prince.^ 

The  Elector  Ernest  also  held  the  bishopric  of  Hilde- 
sheim. It  is  true  that  his  power  was  much  more  closely 
restricted  in  that  diocese;  he  was,  nevertheless,  able  to 
promote  the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits;  the  first  who 
entered  Hildesheim  was  John  Hammer,  a native  of  the 
town,  and  brought  up  in  the  Lutheran  faith  (his  father  was 
still  living),  but  actuated  by  all  the  zeal  of  a new  convert. 
His  preaching  was  remarkable  for  clearness  and  force ; he 
effected  several  brilliant  conversions,  and  eventually  made 
good  his  Position.  In  the  year  1590,  the  Jesuits  obtained  a 
residence  and  pension  in  Hildesheim. 

We  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  attachment  of  the 
house  of  Bavaria  to  the  Catholic  faith  was  of  the  first  im- 
portance,  even  as  regarded  Lower  Germany,  where  in  so 
many  dioceses  at  once,  a Bavarian  prince  appears  as  its 
most  earnest  defender.  ' 

We  are,  nevertheless,  not  to  imagine  that  this  prince  was 
very  zealous  or  very  devout  in  his  personal  conduct.  He 
had  natural  children ; and  it  was  at  one  time  believed  that 
he  would  end  by  adopting  a similar  course  to  that  taken  by 
Gebhard  Truchsess.  The  caution  with  which  Pope  Sixtus 
treated  the  Elector  Ernest  is  sufficiently  remarkable.  He 
carefully  abstained  from  shewing  the  prince  that  his  irregu- 
larities  were  known  to  him,  perfectly  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  them;  for  otherwise  admonitions  and  exhortations 
would  have  been  necessary,  and  these  might  have  driven 
the  self-willed  Ernest  to  resolutions  by  no  means  desirable.^ 
It  was,  indeed,  long  before  affairs  in  Germany  could  be 

J Sacchinus,  pars  v.  lib.  viii.  n.  83-91.  Reiffenberg,  Histaria  Pro- 
vinciae  ad  Rhenum  Inferiorem,  i.  ix.  vi. 

^ Tempesti,  Vita  di  Sisto  V,  tom.  i.  p.  354. 
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treated  as  those  of  the  Netherlands  had  been;  they  required 
the  most  delicate  regard  to  various  personal  feelings  and 
Interests. 

Duke  William  of  Cleves  conformed  in  externals  to  the 
Catholic  confession,  but  bis  policy  was  altogether  Protestant. 
He  readily  accorded  protection  and  shelter  to  the  Protestant 
exiles,  and  excluded  his  son,  John  William,  who  was  a 
palous  Catholic,  from  all  participation  in  public  affairs. 
The  court  of  Rome  might  easily  have  been  tempted  to 
display  resentment  and  disapprobation  of  these  proceedings, 
and  to  favour  the  Opposition  of  John  William  to  his  father  ; 
but  Sixtus  V was  much  too  prudent  to  suffer  this.  He  would 
not  even  allow  the  nuncio  to  hold  a Conference  with  the 
prince,  until  the  latter  pressed  so  earnestly  for  the  interview, 
that  it  could  no  longer  be  avoided  without  offence.  The 
meeting  then  took  piace  at  Düsseldorf,  but  the  prince  was, 
above  all  things,  exhorted  to  patience.  Sixtus  would  not 
permit  John  William  to  be  invested  with  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  for  that  might  awaken  suspicion.  He  further 
refrained  from  interceding  directly  with  the  father  in  favour 
of  the  son  ; any  connection  of  the  latter  with  Rome  might 
occasion  displeasure ; he  ventured  only  so  far  as  to  procure 
the  mediation  of  the  emperor,  and  thus  endeavoured  to 
obtain  for  the  prince  a position  more  suitable  to  his  birth. 
He  directed  his  nuncio  to  act  with  regard  to  certain  things 
as  though  he  did  not  perceive  them ; and  this  considerate 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  an  authority  that  had  not  ceased 
to  be  acknowledged,  produced  its  natural  effect : the  nuncio 
gradually  obtained  influence ; and  when  the  Protestants 
applied  to  the  diet  for  certain  concessions,  it  was  principally 
in  consequence  of  his  representations  that  they  were  not 
granted.^ 

Thus,  throughout  a great  part  of  Lower  Germany,  Catho- 
licism,  if  not  immediately  restored,  was  yet  maintained  in 
the  hour  of  danger  : confirmed  and  strengthened,  it  acquired 
a degree  of  preponderance,  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  might 
be  matured  into  absolute  supremacy. 

In  Upper  Germany,  a similar  train  of  circumstances 
immediately  ensued. 

^ Tempesti,  Vita  di  Sisto  V,  tom.  i.  p.  359. 
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We  have  alluded  to  the  position  of  the  Franconian 
bishoprics.  A bishop  of  determined  character  might  easily 
have  conceived  the  idea  of  availing  himself  of  this  state  of 
things  lor  the  attainment  of  hereditary  sovereignty. 

It  was,  probably,  some  consideration  of  this  kind  by 
which  Julius  Echter  of  Mespelbronn  was  led  to  hesitate  for 
some  time  as  to  the  line  of  policy  he  should  pursue,  when, 
in  the  year  1573,  while  still  very  young,  and  naturally 
enterprising,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Würzburg. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  abbot  of 
Fulda  j and  it  could  not  have  been  any  very  decided  dispo- 
sition  to  Catholicism  that  brought  the  chapter  and  States  of 
Fulda  into  Connection  with  Julius,  since  it  was  the  deter- 
mination  of  their  abbot  to  restore  Catholicism  that  formed 
their  principal  complaint  against  him ; and  the  bishop  had 
a misunderstanding  with  Rome  in  consequence  of  that  affair, 
Gregory  XIII  imposed  his  commands  on  him  to  restore 
Fulda,  at  the  time  when  Gebhard  Truchsess  proclaimed  his 
levolt.  In  effect,  Julius  prepared  to  make  an  application 
to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  to  call  on  the  head  of  the 
Lutheians  for  aid  against  the  pope.  He  was  in  the  most 
intimate  connection  with  Truchsess;  and  the  latter,  at  least, 
conceived  hope  that  the  bishop  of  Würzburg  would  follow 
his  example.  The  ambassador  of  Henry  of  Saxe-Lauenburg, 
archbishop  of  Bremen,  announced  this  expectation  to  his 
master  with  great  satisfaction.^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  difficult  to  s?y 
what  the  course  of  Bishop  Julius  would  have  been  had 
Truchsess  been  able  to  maintain  his  hold  on  Cologne ; but 
when  the  latter  failed  so  completely,  Julius  Echter  not'only 
resigned  all  thought  of  imitating  him,  but  was  careful  to 
pursue  a totally  opposite  plan. 


Letter  of  Hermann  von  der  Decken  (for  Becken  must  be  a false 
reading),  dated  6th  Dec.  1582,  m Schmidt- Phiseideck,  Historische  Mis- 
cellaneen,  1.  25  : On  the  Statements  and  so'icitations  of  the  legate,  the 

bishop  of  Wurzbiirg  required  time  for  consideration  ; he  then  ordered 
his  horses  and  retinue  to  lie  prepared,  resolving  to  ride  at  once  to  the 
lord  elector  of  Saxony,  and  complain  of  such  unheard-of  importuniiy 
on  the  part  of  the  pope,  also  to  ask  advice,  aid,  and  consolation,  Tlie 
lord  elector  (of  Cologne)  has  great  hope  of  the  most  reverend  bishops, 
and  beheves  that  their  princely  graces  will  revolt  from  the  pope.” 
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Is  it  to  be  believed  that  bis  utmost  wish  and  purpose 
was  to  become  absolute  master  in  bis  episcopal  domains  ? 
Or  bad  be  indeed  a profound  conviction  in  bis  beart  tbat 
tbe  Catbolic  faitb  was  tbe  true  one  ? He  was  a pupil  of  tbe 
Jesuits,  and  bad  been  educated  in  tbe  Collegium  Romanum. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  1584  he  resolved  on  making  a 
Visitation  of  tbe  churches  in  a spirit  so  rigidly  Catbolic, 
that  nothing  like  it  bad  before  been  seen  in  Germany ; this 
he  carried  into  effect  in  person,  and  with  all  tbe  energy  of  a 
determined  will. 

Accompanied  by  a certain  number  of  Jesuits,  Bishop 
Julius  travelled  through  tbe  whole  of  bis  dominions.  He 
began  with  Gmünden,  thence  proceeded  to  Arnstein,  Wer- 
neck, Hassfurt,  and  so  on  from  district  to  district.  In  each 
town  he  summoned  tbe  burgomaster  and  council  to  bis 
presence,  and  declared  to  all  bis  determination  that  tbe 
errors  of  Protestantism  should  be  rooted  up  from  tbe  land. 
The  preachers  were  removed,  and  their  places  filled  by  tbe 
pupils  of  tbe  Jesuits.  If  any  public  officer  refused  to  attend 
tbe  Catbolic  worship,  he  was  dismissed  without  mercy ; 
orthodox  candidates  were  ready  to  fill  tbe  place  he  vacated. 
Even  private  individuals  were  required  to  take  part  in  tbe 
Catbolic  Service, — they  bad  to  choose  between  expatriation 
and  tbe  mass.  Whoever  regarded  tbe  religion  of  bis  prince 
as  an  abomination  was  declared  incapable  of  retaining  part 
or  lot  in  bis  territory.^  It  was  in  vain  that  tbe  neigbbouring 
princes  remonstrated  against  these  proceedings,  Bishop  Julius 
replied  to  all,  that  it  was  not  what  he  was  doing  that  dis- 
turbed  bis  conscience,  but  that  he  bad  not  begun  to  do  it 
much  earlier.  He  was  most  zealously  supported  by  tbe 
Jesuits,  among  whom  Father  Gerhard  Weller  was  particu- 
larly  remarked, — alone,  on  foot,  and  without  even  a cbange 
of  clothing,  he  went  about  preaching  from  town  to  town. 
In  one  year  (1586)  fourteen  cities  and  market-towns,  up- 
wards  of  two  hundred  villages,  and  not  less  than  sixty-two 

1 Biography  of  Bishop  Julius  in  Gropp’s  Chronik  von  Würzhurg, 
p.  335  ; “ ihey  were  desired  to  give  up  their  ofhces,  and  seek  their 
living  out  of  the  diocese.”  I have  already  used  this  biograjDhy,  and 
with  it,  particularly,  Christophori  Mariani  Augustani  Encaenia  et 
Tricennalia  Juliana  in  Gropp’s  Scriptt.  Wirceb.  toin.  i. 
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thousand  souls,  were  brought  back  to  Catholicism.  The 
Capital  of  the  see  was  the  only  town  still  alienated  from  the 
Church,  and  this  the  bishop  undertook  to  recover  in  March, 
1587.  He  caused  the  town-council  to  appear  before  him, 
and  appointed  a commissioner  for  each  quarter  and  parish, 
by  whorn  every  citizen  was  to  be  separately  interrogated. 
This  investigation  shewed  that  one  half  of  the  inhabitants 
held  Protestant  opinions.  Many  were  feeble  and  unsettled 
in  their  faith ; these  readily  yielded,  and  the  solemn 
communion  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  Easter  in  the 
cathedral,  and  at  which  the  bishop  himself  officiated,  was 
niimerously  attended.  Some  held  out  longer,  and  a few 
chose  rather  to  seil  their  possessions  and  abandon  their 
country  than  resign  their  faith  ; among  these  exiles  were 
four  members  of  the  town-council. 

The  nearest  ecclesiastical  neighbour  of  Würzburg,  Ernest 
von  Mengersdorf,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  feit  himself  especially 
called  on  to  Imitate  the  example  thus  set  by  Bishop  Julius. 
There  is  a well-known  hill  called  Gösweinstein,  which  rises 
above  the  valley  of  Müggendorf,  and  to  which,  even  in  our 
own  days,  pilgrims  resort  from  all  the  surrounding  villages, 
gaining  the  summit  by  steep  and  lonely  paths,  leading 
through  majestic  woods  and  wild  ravines.  An  ancient  sanc- 
tuary  of  the  Trinity  existed  in  this  place,  but  at  the  time  we 
are  speaking  of,  it  was  neglected  and  decayed.  In  the  year 
1587,  the  bishop  of  Bamberg  chanced  to  visit  the  sanctuary, 
and  took  its  condition  greatly  to  heart.  Incited  by  the 
example  of  his  neighbour,  he  declared  that  he  also  would 
“ recover  his  subjects  to  the  holy  Catholic  faith, — no  danger 
should  deter  him  from  performing  this  his  duty.”  AVe  shall 
have  occasion  to  observe  the  zeal  with  which  his  successor 
proceeded  on  the  path  he  marked  out. 

While  measures  were  thus  but  in  the  first  stage  of  pre- 
paration  at  Bamberg,  Bishop  Julius  was  effecting  a thorough 
transformation  in  the  religious  afifairs  of  Würzburg.  All  the 
old  ordinances  were  revived,  devotional  exercises  in  honour 
of  the  Mother  of  God  were  renewed,  brotherhoods  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  and  many 
other  denominations  were  again  formed.  Pilgrimages  were 
undertaken,  new  modes  of  devotion  were  invented,  the 
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stroets  wGre  fillcd  with  processions,  and  th©  wholG  country 
was  admonished  by  church  bells  at  the  stated  hour  for  the 
Aye  Mariad  Relics  were  once  more  collected,  and  laid 
with  great  reverence  in  pompous  shrines.  dlie  monasteries 
were  reoccupied,  new  churches  were  built  in  all  parts  of  the 
diocese  : Bishop  Julius  is  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  three  hundred,  which  the  traveller  may  still  distinguish 
by  their  tall  and  pointed  spires.  The  change  thus  wrought 
in  a very  few  years  was  observed  with  astonishment.  “ What 
but  lately,”  exclaims  one  of  the  bishop’s  eulogists,  “ would 
have  been  called  superstitious — nay,  even  contemptible— is  ' 
now  considered  holy ; what  was  formerly  accounted  a gospel, 
is  now  declared  to  be  mere  deceit.” 

Results  so  important  had  not  been  expected  even  in  ; 
Rome.  The  enter prise  of  Bishop  Julius  had  been  for  some  'j 
time  in  progress  before  intelligence  of  it  reached  Pope  »i 
Sixtus  V.  On  the  close  of  the  autumn  holidays  in  1586,  ■ 
Acquaviva,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  appeared  before  him,  and  ’ 
announced  the  new  conquests  achieved  by  his  Order.  Sixtus  ’ 
was  in  raptures ; he  hastened  to  express  his  acknowledgments 
to  the  bishop,  and  conferred  on  him  the  right  of  nominating 
to  benefices,  even  during  those  months  reserved  to  the  papal  ■ 
see,  declaring  that  Bishop  Julius  would  best  know  whom  to 
reward  by  their  possession. 

But  the  joy  of  Pope  Sixtus  in  Acquaviva’s  report  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  receipt  of  similar  intelligence  from  ^ 
the  Austrian  provinces,  and  more  especially  from  Styria.  •; 


Changes  were  seen  to  commence  in  Styria  during  that  1 
same  year  when  the  estates  of  the  province  acquired  so  large  -t 
an  extent  of  privilege  from  the  edicts  of  the  diet  held  at  j 
Bruck,  that  their  position  might  be  compared  with  that  of  '?j 
the  Austrian  estates,  which  had  also  their  council  for  religious  \ 
affairs,  their  superintendents,  their  synods,  and  a Constitution  j 
almost  republican.  j 

‘ Julii  Episcopi  statuta  ruralia,  Gropp,  Scriptt.  tom.  i.  His  idea  is, 
that  the  religious  mo'  ement,  which  proceeds  from  the  supreme  head  of  i 
the  church  of  God,  communicates  itself  downwards  to  every  member 
of  the  body.  See  p.  444,  de  capitulis  ruralibus. 
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At  the  very  moment  when  Rudolf  II  received  the  oath 
of  allegiance  from  his  subjects,  the  great  ditference  between 
himself  and  his  father  became  apparent  to  all.  He  per- 
formed  the  various  acts  of  devotion  with  the  most  rigorous 
exactitude,  and  his  people  beheld  him  with  astonishment 
attending  in  processions,  even  during  the  most  severe  winter, 
with  uncovered  head,  and  bearing  a lighted  torch  in  his 
hand. 

This  disposition  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  favour  he 
shewed  towards  the  Jesiiits,  soon  caused  great  anxiety,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  occasioned  a 
violent  counter-movement.  No  regulär  church  was  allowed 
to  the  Protestants  in  Vienna,  but  they  used  the  Landhaus 
for  their  public  w'orship,  and  the  preacher  Joshua  Opitz,  a 
tcllower  of  Flaccius,  there  inveighed  against  the  Jesuits  with 
ah  the  vehemence  peculiar  to  his  sect.  Whilst  he  systematic- 
ally  “ thundered  against  the  priests  and  all  the  abominations 
of  popery,”  he  awakened  not  only  conviction,  but  violent 
rage  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  so  that  on  leaving  the 
church  they  feit,  as  a Contemporary  of  Opitz  declares, 
“ inclined  to  tear  the  Papists  to  pieces  with  their  hands.”  ^ 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  emperor  resolved  to 
prohibit  the  assemblies  in  the  Landhaus.  While  this  affair 
was  in  discussion,  and  the  arguments  on  both  sides  were 
proceeding  with  passionate  eagerness,  the  nobility,  to  whom 
the  Landhaus  belonged,  broke  forth  into  expressions  of 
menace ; and  while  things  were  thus  disturbed,  the  festival 
of  Corpus  Christi  arrived.  It  was  the  year  1578.  The 
emperor  was  resolved  to  celebrate  the  feast  with  the  utmost 
solemnity ; after  he  had  heard  mass  in  the  cathedral,  he 
walked  forth  with  the  procession,  which  was  the  first  that 
had  been  seen  for  a long  time.  The  Host  was  carried 
through  the  streets  by  a long  train  of  priests,  monks,  friars, 
and  members  of  guilds,  with  the  emperor  and  princes  in  the 
midst  of  them.  It  was  soon  manifest  that  the  city  was  in 
excessive  commotion ; when  the  procession  arrived  in  the 
peasants’  market,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  a few  stalls, 
in  Order  to  make  it  a passage ; nothing  more  was  required 

' Dr.  George  Eder,  who,  be  it  observed,  was  an  adversary  : extract 
from  his  Warnungsschrift  in  Raupach ; Evangel.  Oestreich.  ii.  286. 
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to  create  a general  tumult.  Cries  arose  on  all  sides  of  ‘^To 
arms  ! we  are  betrayed  ! ” The  choral  followers  and  priests 
abandoned  the  Host,  the  halberdiers  and  horse-guards  dis- 
persed  in  all  directions,  Rudolf  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  an  enraged  multitude;  he  feared  an  attack  upon  his 
person^  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword ; the  princes  closed 
round  him  with  drawn  weapons,  and  prepared  to  defend 
their  sovereign.^  It  will  be  readily  believed  that  this  occur- 
rence  produced  a very  painful  Impression  on  a prince  of  so 
much  gravity,  and  so  firmly  attached  to  the  Spanish  dignity 
and  stateliness.  The  papal  nuncio  profited  by  the  occasion ; 
he  pointed  out  the  danger  arising  to  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror  from  this  state  of  public  feeling,  and  declared  that 
God  himself  had  given  him  a warning,  in  that  commotion, 
to  delay  no  longer  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  he  had 
made  to  the  pope.  The  Spanish  ambassador  supported  the 
legate;  Magius,  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  had  frequently 
counselled  Rudolf  to  adopt  decisive  measures,  and  his 
advice  now  received  attention.  On  the  2 ist  of  June,  the 
emperor  issued  an  Order  to  Opitz  and  his  assistants,  whether 
in  church  or  school^  to  leave  the  city  that  very  day,  “ while 
the  sun  was  shining,”  and  to  depart,  within  fourteen  days, 
from  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria.  Rudolf  ex- 
pected  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  and  had  a body  of 
trustwortlry  men  prepared  under  arms  for  a case  of  emer- 
gency.  But  how  could  any  one  venture  to  oppose  himself 
to  the  Sovereign,  while  he  had  the  letter  of  the  law  on  his 
side  ? The  people  contented  themselves  with  conducting 
the  exiles  on  their  way  with  demonstrations  of  regret  and 
compassion.^ 

From  that  day  there  commenced  a Catholic  reaction  in 
Austria,  which  acquired  force  and  efficiency  from  year  to 
year. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  determined  to  expel  Protestantism 
from  the  imperial  eitles.  The  towns  east  of  the  Ens,  which 

1 Mafiei,  Annali  di  Gregorio  XIII,  tom.  i.  pp.  281,  385,  written 
wilhout  doubt  from  the  reports  of  the  nuncio. 

2 Sacchinus,  pars  iv.  lib.  vi.  n.  78 : “ Pudet  referre,  quam  exeuntes 
sacrilegos  omnique  exsecratione  dignissimos  prosecuta  sit  numerosa 
multitudo  quotque  benevolentiae  documentis,  ut  vel  inde  mali  gravitas 
aestimari  possit.” 
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had  separated  from  the  estates  of  the  knights  and  nobles 
twenty  years  before,  could  offer  no  resistance,  the  reformed 
clergy  were  removed,  and  their  places  filled  by  Catholic 
priests ; private  persons  were  subjected  to  a close  examina- 
tion.  A formula,  according  to  which  the  suspected  were 
interrogated^  has  come  into  our  possession.  “ Dost  thou 
believe,”  inquires  one  of  its  articles,  “ that  every  thing  is 
true  which  the  church  of  Rome  has  laid  down  as  the  rule  of 
life  and  doctrine  ? ” “ Dost  thou  believe,”  adds  another, 

“ that  the  pope  is  the  head  of  the  one  sole  apostolic  Church  ?” 
No  doubt  was  to  be  enduredd  The  Protestants  were  ex- 
pelled  from  all  Offices  of  state,  none  were  admitted  to  the 
dass  of  burghers  who  did  not  declare  themselves  Catholic. 
In  the  universities,  that  of  Vienna  not  excepted,  all  w^ho 
applied  for  a doctor’s  degree  were  first  required  to  subscribe 
the  professio  fidei.  A new  regulation  for  schools  was  pro- 
mulgated,  which  prescribed  Catholic  formularies,  fasts, 
worship  according  to  the  Catholic  ritual,  and  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  catechism  arranged  by  Canisius.  In  Vienna,  all 
Protestant  books  were  taken  away  from  the  booksellers’ 
shops,  and  were  carried  in  heaps  to  the  episcopal  court. 
Search  was  made  at  the  custom-houses  along  the  rlveq  all 
packages  were  examined,  and  books  or  pictures  not  con- 
sidered  purely  Catholic  were  confiscated.^ 

With  all  these  severities,  the  object  of  the  rulers  was  not 
yet  attained.  It  is  true  that  in  Lower  Austria  thirteen  cities 
and  markets  were  in  a short  time  restored  to  the  Catholic 
ritual,  and  the  crown  lands  and  mortgaged  property  were 
again  in  Catholic  hands  : but  the  nobility  still  offered  effec- 
tual  Opposition,  the  towns  on  the  west  of  the  Ens  were  in 
close  alliance  with  them,  and  were  too  strong  to  be  success- 
fully  assailed.® 

Many  of  these  measures  had  nevertheless,  as  will  be 
readily  understood,  a general  effect  from  which  none  could 
wholly  withdraw  himself ; in  Styria  they  were  especially 

' Papal,  Austrian,  and  Bavarian  articles  of  Confession  of  Faith  in 
Raupach,  Evang.  Oestreich.  ii.  307. 

* Khevenhiller,  Annales  Ferdinandei,  i.  90.  Hausitz,  Germania 
Sacra,  i.  632. 

^ Raupach,  Kleine  Nachlese  : Evang.  Oestreich.  iv.  p.  17. 
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influential,  and  produced  an  immediate  return  to  Catholic 
opinions. 

The  Archduke  Charles  had  been  compelled  to  make 
concessions  to  his  Protestant  subjects,  at  the  very  moment 
when  in  other  places  the  Catholic  reaction  was  proceeding 
so  prosperously.  The  members  of  his  house  found  it  diffi- 
cult  to  pardon  him  for  this.  His  brother-in-law,  Duke 
Albert  of  Bavaria,  exhorted  him  to  remember  that  the  terms 
of  the  peace  of  Augsburg  empowered  him  to  enforce  upon 
his  subjects  the  adoption  of  the  religion  professed  by  himself. 
He  advised  the  archduke  to  take  three  measures  : first,  to 
appoint  Catholics  only  to  every  otfice  about  the  court,  and 
above  all,  to  the  privy  council ; secondly,  to  separate  the 
different  estates  at  the  diet,  since  he  could  more  easily  deal 
with  each  singly ; and  thirdly,  to  establish  a good  under- 
standing  with  the  pope,  and  to  request  that  a nuncio  might 
reside  at  his  court.  Gregory  XI II  was  indeed  ready  of  his 
own  accord  to  offer  assistance.  He  knew  that  want  of  money 
had  been  the  principal  inducement  to  the  archduke’s  com- 
pliance with  the  demands  of  his  Protestant  subjects  , he 
therefore  took  the  best  means  for  rendering  him  independent 
of  them  by  transmitting  him  funds,  to  the  amount,  a very 
large  one  for  those  times,  of  forty  thousand  scudi.  He 
further  deposited  a still  more  important  sum  in  Venice, 
which  was  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  archduke,  in  the 
event  of  disorders  arising  in  the  Austrian  territories,  as  a 
consequence  of  his  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  Catholicism. 

Thus  encouraged  by  example,  exhortation,  and  substan- 
tial  aid,  the  Archduke  Charles  assumed  from  the  year  1580 
a much  more  resolved  and  imposing  attitude. 

In  that  year  he  affixed  an  explanation  to  the  concessions 
he  had  previously  granted,  which  was  in  fact  tantamount  to 
their  revocation.  The  estates  presented  the  most  humble 
prayers  at  the  footstool  of  their  sovereign,  and  it  seemed 
for  a moment  that  the  urgency  of  their  entreaties  was  about 
to  prevail;^  but  upon  the  whole  he  remained  firm;  the 

^ “Seinem  angeborenen  mildreichen  landsfiirstlichen  deutschen 
Gemüth  nach  : ” [according  to  his  inborn,  benevolent,  patnotic  and 
princely  German  disposition]  says  the  supplication  of  the  three 
States. 
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measures  announced  were  persisted  in,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  reformed  preachers  commenced  in  the  archducal 
territories. 

The  year  1584  brought  affairs  to  a decision.  In  that 
year  the  papal  nuncio  Malaspina  made  his  appearance  in  the 
diet.  He  had  succeeded  in  separating  the  prelates  from 
the  secular  estates  with  vvhich  they  had  always  before  taken 
part,  and  in  forming  betvveen  them,  the  ministers  of  the 
archduke,  and  the  leading  Catholics  in  the  country,  a strict 
alliance,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  centre.  The  whole 
country  had  hitherto  seemed  to  be  Protestant,  but  Malas- 
pina found  means  to  gather  a strong  Catholic  party  round 
the  prince,  and,  supported  by  this,  the  resolutions  of  the 
archduke  became  immutable.  He  persisted  in  his  determi- 
nation  to  root  up  the  Protestant  opinions  from  his  territories, 
declaring  that  the  peace  of  Augsburg  accorded  him  rights, 
even  over  the  nobles,  beyond  any  that  he  had  hitherto 
exercised,  and  a more  obstinate  resistance  would  but  induce 
him  to  put  those  rights  in  force ; he  should  then  see  who 
would  venture  to  shew  himself  rebellious.  Menacing  as 
was  the  tenour  of  these  declarations  against  the  Protestants, 
yet  such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  that  they  produced  him 
results  equally  favourable  with  those  he  had  formerly  derived 
from  his  concessions.  There  were  various  considerations 
which  made  it  impossible  for  the  estates  to  refuse  the  supplies 
he  demanded ; they  were  therefore  all  conceded.^ 

Thenceforward  the  counter-reformation  made  progress 
throughout  the  archducal  territories.  The  parishes  and 
town-councils  were  filled  with  Catholics.  No  Citizen  ventured 
to  attend  any  but  a Catholic  church,  or  to  send  his  children 
to  any  but  the  Catholic  schools. 

The  change  was  not  effected  peaceably  in  every  instance. 
The  Catholic  pastors  and  the  commissioners  of  the  archduke 
were  sometimes  met  with  insult,  and  driven  from  the  place. 
The  archduke  himself  was  once  in  some  danger  when  hunt- 
ing,  in  consequence  of  a rumour  having  spread  in  the 

' Valva<^sor,  Ehre  des  Herzogthums  Krain,  contains  authentic  and 
detailed  information  on  all  these  affairs.  But  Maffei,  Annali  di 
Gregorio  XIII,  lib.  ix.  c.  xx.,  lib.  >iii.  c.  i.,  gives  an  especially  valuable 
account.  He  had,  without  doubt,  the  report  of  the  nuncio  before  him. 

VOL.  I.  2 L 
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neighbourhood,  that  a pastor  of  that  district  had  been  taken 
prisoner.  The  peasants  rushed  to  their  arms,  and  the  poor 
persecuted  preacher  was  himself  obliged  to  Step  forward 
among  them  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  his  ungracious 
Sovereign  from  their  raged  In  defiance  of  these  indications 
of  populär  feeling,  the  changes  nevertheless  proceeded. 
The  most  coercive  measures  were  adopted.  A papal  his- 
torian  recapitulates  them  in  few  words  : “ Exile,”  he  says, 
“ confiscation,  and  severe  chastisement,  for  all  who  proved 
refractory.”  The  ecclesiastical  princes  who  had  possessions 
in  those  districts  lent  their  aid  to  the  temporal  authorities. 
The  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  was  also  bishop  of  Freisin- 
nen, changed  the  council  of  his  town  of  Lack,  and  subjected 
the  Protestant  burghers  to  fines  and  imprisonment.  The 
bishop  of  Brixen  determined  to  make  a direct  transfer  of 
the  lands  in  his  lordship  of  Veldes.  Similar  dispositions 
were  evident  in  all  the  Austrian  possessions.  Although  the 
Tyrol  had  remained  Catholic,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
thought  proper  to  enforce  the  most  rigid  Subordination  on 
his  clergy,  and  the  regulär  attendance  of  all  classes  at  the 
sacrament.  Sunday  schools  were  established  for  the  common 
people,  and  Cardinal  Andreas,  the  son  of  Ferdinand,  caused 
catechisms  to  be  printed,  which  he  distributed  to  the  youth 
of  the  schools  and  to  the  uneducated  classes  of  all  ages.^ 
Nor  were  these  mild  measures  permitted  to  sufhce  in  such 
districts  as  had  received  the  Protestant  doctrines.  In  the 
margraviate  of  Burgau,  although  but  a recent  acquisition, 
and  in  the  bailiwick  of  Swabia,  although  the  Jurisdiction 
was  matter  of  dispute,  the  same  coercive  measures  were 
adopted  as  had  been  pursued  by  the  Archduke  Charles  in 
Styria. 

For  all  these  things  Pope  Sixtus  could  find  no  eulogies 
that  seemed  to  him  sufificient.  He  extolled  the  Austrian 
princes  as  the  firmest  pillars  of  Christendom.  To  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  more  particularly  he  sent  the  most  grateful 
letters.^  The  acquisition  of  a countship,  which  just  then 
lapsed  to  the  archduke  as  feudal  lord,  was  considered  by  the 

1 Khevenhiller,  Annales  Ferdinandei  II,  p.  523. 

* Puteo  in  Tempesti,  \ ita  di  Si^to  V,  tom.  i.  p.  375. 

* Extract  from  the  briefs,  in  Tempesti,  i.  203. 
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court  at  Grätz  to  be  a recompense  sent  directly  by  Heaven 
for  all  the  Service  he  had  rendered  to  Christendom. 


The  Catholic  confession  owed  its  return  to  supremacy  in 
the  Netherlands  principally  to  the  fact  that  it  had  accommo- 
dated  itself  to  existing  Privileges  ; but  in  Germany  that  was 
by  no  means  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  respective 
Sovereigns  of  that  country  extended  their  power  and  import- 
ance  in  proportion  to  their  success  in  promoting  Catholic 
restoration.  The  intimacy  of  this  connection  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  interests,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  proceeded,  are  most  remarkably  exemplified  by  Wolf 
Dietrich  von  Raittenau,  archbishop  of  Salzburg. 

The  archbishops  of  former  days,  who  had  lived  amidst 
the  tumults  of  the  Reformation,  contented  themselves  with 
an  occasional  edict,  promulgated  to  oppose  innovations  ; 
with  the  menace  of  a punishment  or  an  attempt  at  conver- 
sion  ; but  all,  as  Archbishop  Jacob  says,  by  mild,  paternal, 
and  truthful  rneans.^ 

Very  different  was  the  disposition  of  the  young  arch- 
bishop Wolf  Dietrich  von  Raittenau,  when  he  ascended  to 
the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Salzburg  in  1587.  He  had 
been  educated  in  the  Collegium  Germanicum  in  Rome,  and 
was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  Catholic 
restoration.  He  had  seen  the  brilliant  commencement  of 
the  administration  of  Sixtus  V,  and  had  conceived  extreme 
admiration  for  that  pontiff.  His  zeal  was  further  stimulated 
by  the  elevation  of  his  uncle  Cardinal  Altemps,  in  whose 
house  in  Rome  he  had  been  brought  up,  to  the  purple.  In 
the  year  1588,  on  returning  from  a journey  which  had  taken 
him  back  to  the  papal  court.  he  proceeded  to  the  execution 
of  the  designs  formed  under  the  impressions  received  there. 
All  the  citizens  of  his  Capital  were  instantly  called  on  to 
make  public  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Many  evinced 
great  reluctance,  and  he  allowed  them  a few  weeks  for 

^ It  is  true  that  a more  severe  edict  was  issiied  in  the  name  of  Jacob, 
but  not  until  he  had  been  obliged  to  commit  the  administration  to  a 
coadjutor. 
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reflection.  Then,  on  the  ßrd  of  September,  1588,  he  com- 
manded  them  to  depart  within  one  month  from  the  city  and 
diocese.  That  one  month  only,  and,  after  pressing  entreaties, 
the  delay  of  a month  longer,  was  allowed  these  recusants  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  their  property.  Of  this  they  were 
required  to  present  an  inventory  to  the  archbishop,  who 
would  then  permit  them  to  seil  it  to  such  persons  only  as 
were  approved  by  himselfd  Very  few  could  resolve  on 
deserting  their  faith,  and  those  who  did  so  were  compelled 
to  do  public  penance  in  the  church  with  lighted  tapers  in 
their  hands.  The  greater  number,  including  many  of  the 
most  wealthy  burghers,  preferred  to  leave  their  country. 
The  loss  of  these  citizens  occasioned  no  regret  to  the  prince, 
who  believed  he  had  discovered  various  means  of  maintain- 
ing  the  splendour  of  the  archbishopric.  He  had  already 
much  increased  the  taxes,  had  raised  the  tolls  and  duties, 
imposed  new  burdens  on  the  salt  of  Hallein  and  Schellen- 
berg, converted  the  contributions  in  aid  of  the  Turkish  war 
into  a regulär  land-tax,  and  introduced  duties  on  wine, 
with  an  income-tax  and  legacy-duty.  He  was  entirely  re- 
gardless  of  established  immunities  and  vested  rights.  ^ The 
dean  of  the  diocese  was  said  to  have  committed  suicide  in 
a fit  of  despair,  at  seeing  the  chapter  deprived  of  its  Privi- 
leges. The  Principal  object  of  the  archbishop’s  enactments 
respecting  the  preparation  of  salt,  and  the  whole  business  of 
mining,  was  the  destruction  of  the  independence  enjoyed  by 
the  works  before  his  time,  and  their  subjection  to  the  abso- 
lute control  of  his  treasury.  Throughout  Germany  no 
similar  example  of  a regularly  organized  fiscal  System  was 
presented  during  that  Century.  The  young  archbishop  had 
brought  the  ideas  of  an  Italian  principality  with  him  across 
the  Alps.  The  art  of  raising  money  appeared  to  him  the 
most  important  talent  of  a statesman,  the  highest  problem 
of  political  economy.  He  had  taken  Sixtus  V as  ms 
model ; like  him  he  desired  to  have  an  obedient,  thoroughly 
Catholic,  tribute-paying  state  in  his  hands.  The  expatriation 
of  the  Principal  citizens  from  Salzburg  was  even  a source  01 

' Edict  relati\'e  to  the  reformation  in  Göckingk,  Vollkommene 
Emigralionsgeschichte  von  denen  aus  dem  Erzbisthum  Salzburg  vertrie- 
benen Lutheranern,  i.  p.  88, 
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satisfaction  to  the  archbishop,  because  be  considered  tbem 
rebels.  He  ordered  tbeir  deserted  boiises  to  be  taken  down, 
and  palaces  in  tbe  Roman  style  to  be  erected  on  tbeir  sitesd 
Wolf  Dietrich  was  above  all  tbings  deligbted  witb  splen- 
dour.  He  never  refused  knigbtly  entertainment  to  any 
foreigner,  and  on  one  occasion  appeared  at  tbe  diet  witb  a 
train  of  four  biindred  persons.  In  1588  be  was  but  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age,  buoyant  of  spirit  and  full  of  ambition  ; 
be  bad  already  fixed  bis  eyes  and  bopes  on  tbe  bigbest 
ecclesiastical  dignities. 


Tbe  process  adopted  in  tbe  spiritual  and  secular  princi- 
palities  was  repeated,  wberever  circumstances  rendered  it 
practicable,  in  tbe  cities  also.  Tbe  Lutberan  burgbers  of 
Gmünden  made  bitter  complaints  because  tbey  bad  been 
Struck  off  tbe  roll  of  candidates  for  tbe  town-council.  In 
Biberacb,  tbe  council  appointed  by  tbe  commissary  of 
Charles  V,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Interim,  still  maintained 
its  ground  ; the  whole  town  was  Protestant,  the  council  alone 
was  Catholic,  and  carefully  excluded  every  Protestant.'^ 
Heavy  oppressions  were  endured  by  those  of  the  reformed 
faith  in  Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  members  of 
the  council  of  Cologne  declared  that  tbey  bad  promised  the 
emperor  and  the  elector  to  tolerate  no  other  religion  than 
the  Catholic,  and  tbey  sometimes  punished  the  attendance 
on  a Protestant  sermon  witb  fines  and  imprisonment.^ 
In  Augsburg  also,  the  Catholics  gained  the  upper  band  ; 
disturbances  occurred  on  tbe  introduction  of  the  new 
calendar,  and  in  1586  the  evangelical  Superintendent  was 
expelled  the  city ; eleven  ministers  at  one  time,  and  a large 
number  of  the  more  determined  citizens  were  also  driven 
forth  soon  after.  Something  very  similar  occurred  from 
similar  causes  in  Ratisbon,  during  the  year  1587.  Many 
other  towns  began  to  claim  the  right  of  reforming  tbeir 

1 Zauner’s  Salzburger  Chronik,  siebenter  Theil,  is  our  most  impor- 
tant authority  on  this  subject.  This  part  of  the  Chronicle  was  itself 
con>tructed  after  a Contemporary  biography  of  the  archbishop. 

* Lehmann,  de  Pace  Religionis,  ii.  pp.  268,  480. 

^ Lehmann,  436,  270. 
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religious  institutions  : nay,  certain  counts,  nobles,  and 
knights  of  the  empire  who  had  been  converted  by  some 
Jesuit,  believed  themselves  entitled  to  assert  a similar  right, 
and  each  resoRed  to  restore  Catholicism  in  his  small  domain. 

It  was  an  immeasurable  reaction.  The  Protestant  doc- 
trines  were  novv  repulsed  with  an  energy  equal  to  that  with 
which  they  had  formerly  advanced.  Preaching  and  the 
inculcation  of  Catholic  doctrines  contributed  their  share  to 
the  production  of  this  result,  but  much  more  was  accom- 
plished  by  political  measures,  especial  ordinances,  and  open 
force. 

As  the  Italian  Protestants  had  formerly  fled  across  the 
Alps,  and  sought  refuge  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  so 
now  were  seen  far  more  numerous  bodies  of  German  fugi- 
tives  seeking  refuge  in  the  northern  and  eastern  districts, 
from*  the  oppressions  that  assailed  them  in  the  west  and 
South.  The  Belgians  in  like  manner  retreated  to  Holland. 
It  was  a mighty  triumph  of  Catholicism,  which  now  extended 
its  victories  from  land  to  land. 

The  progress  and  extension  of  this  triumph  were  most 
especially  promoted  by  the  nuncios,  who  at  that  time  began 
to  reside  regularly  in  Germany. 

A memoir  of  the  nuncio  Minuccio  Minucci,  dated  1588, 
IS  still  extant,  and  we  gain  from  it  a clear  perception  of  the 
views  entertained  and  acted  upon  in  those  times.^ 

A particular  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion  ; it  was  greatly  regretted  that  the  Catholic  universities 
were  not  better  endowed,  to  the  end  that  they  might  attract 
distinguished  teachers.  Ingolstadt  was  the  only  one  possessed 
of  means  sufficiently  ample  ; as  things  were,  every  thing 
depended  on  the  Jesuit  seminaries.  It  was  the  wish  of 
IMinuccio  Minucci,  that  in  these  schools  there  should  not 
be  so  much  attention  given  to  producing  great  scholars,  or 
l)rofoLind  theologians,  as  good  and  effective  preachers  ; a 
man  of  moderate  acquirements,  who  did  not  aspire  to  the 
summit  of  learning,  or  seek  to  become  renowned,  was  in 
his  opinion  the  most  extensively  useful  teacher  and  most 

1 Discorso  del  molto  illiistre  e rev’"°.  Monsignor  Minuccio  Minucci, 
sopra  il  modo  di  restituire  la  Cattolica  religione  in  Alemagna,  15S8. 
MS.  Barb.  (App.  No.  62.) 
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profitable  servant  of  the  Church.  He  recommended  that 
this  principle  should  be  acted  on  in  the  different  institutions 
for  German  Catholics  in  Italy.  In  the  Collegium  Ger- 
manicum,  there  had  originally  been  a distinction  made  in 
the  treatment  of  young  men  ffom  noble  families,  and  those 
of  the  middle  classes.  Minucci  disapproved  of  the  de- 
parture  from  this  custom,  which  not  only  made  the  nobles 
averse  to  go  thither,  but  had  also  the  effect  of  awakening 
an  ambition  in  the  middle  dass,  which  could  never  after- 
wards  be  satisfied,  and  of  causing  an  eagerness  for  high 
places,  prejudicial  to  the  careful  performance  of  duty  in  the 
more  humble  offices.  An  attempt  was,  moreover,  then  made 
to  attract  a third  or  intermediate  dass  to  the  Colleges,  the 
sons  of  siiperior  public  ofificers,  namely,  to  whom,  according 
to  the  common  course  of  things,  the  principal  share  in  the 
administration  of  their  native  provinces  would  at  some  future 
period  be  confided.  Arrangements  had  already  been  made 
in  Perugia  and  Bologna  by  Gregory  XIII,  for  the  reception 
of  these  students.  We  may  here  perceive  that  the  distinc- 
tions  of  rank  still  prevailing  in  German  society  were  already 
well  defined,  even  in  those  days. 

The  Principal  dependence  of  the  Church  was  always  on 
the  nobles,  and  to  them  the  nuncio  particularly  attributed 
the  maintenance  of  Catholicism  in  Germany ; for  to  this 
dass  the  most  valuable  ecclesiastical  appointments  belonged 
as  their  exclusive  right:  they  defended  the  Church  in 
consequence  as  their  hereditary  property.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  they  now  opposed  the  introduction  of  religious 
freedom  into  the  dioceses ; ^ they  feared  the  great  number 

* Especially  in  Southern  Germany  : “ L’esempio  della  suppressione 
deir  altre  (the  northern  Germans)  ha  avvertiti  i nobili  a metter  cura 
maggiore  nella  difesa  di  queste,  concorrendo  in  ciö  tanto  gli  eretici 
quanto  li  cattolici,  accorti  giä,  che  nell’  occupatione  delli  principi  si 
leva  a loro  et  a’  posteri  la  speranza  dell’  utile  che  cavano  dai  canonicati 
e dagli  altri  beneficii  e che  possono  pretendere  del  vescovato  ma  re  a’ 
canonici  resti  libera  l’elettione.”  [The  example  of  the  Suppression  of 
the  others  warned  the  nobles  to  be  more  careful  in  defence  of  these, 
and  in  this  the  heretics  agreed  with  the  Catholics,  both  parties 
perceiving  that  by  the  occupation  of  the  princes,  themselves  and  their 
posterity  are  deprived  of  the  hope  of  extracting  that  profit  from  the 
benefices  which  they  may  expect  from  them  so  long  as  the  canons  retain 
the  right  of  free  election,] 
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of  Piotostant  piincos,  who  would  in  that  casc  engross  all 
the  benefices.  These  nobles  must  be  carefully  protected 
and  conciliated ; they  were  by  no  means  to  be  annoyed  by 
the  laws  against  plurality  of  benefices  : in  their  favour  it  was 
decided  that  there  was  a certain  utility  in  the  change  from 
one  residence  to  another,  which  tended  to  unite  the  nobility 
of  different  provinces  for  the  defence  of  the  Church.  No 
attempt  ought  to  be  made  for  the  appointment  of  men  from 
the  burgher  dass  to  the  higher  ecclesiastical  benefices ; a 
Rw  learned  men  in  a chapter  were  very  useful,  as  was  seen 
in  Cologne;  but  to  carry  this  practice  further  would  ulti- 
mately  ruin  the  German  church. 

The  question  next  arose  of  how  far  it  might  be  possible 
to  reclaim  to  the  Catholic  faith  such  districts  as  had  become 
entirely  Protestant. 

T.  he  nuncio  was  far  from  recommending  open  violence  j 
he  considered  the  Protestant  princes  much  too  powerful  to 
be  coerced,  but  he  suggested  other  means  by  which  he 
thought  the  end  desired  might  eventually  be  attained. 

Pie  maintained  that  it  was  above  all  things  essential  to 
preserve  a good  understanding  between  the  Catholic  Sove- 
reigns, particularly  between  Bavaria  and  Austria.  The  treaty 
of  Landsberg  was  still  in  existence;  he  advised  that  this 
should  be  renewed  and  extended ; Philip  of  Spain  he 
thought  might  also  be  advantageously  included  in  that 
league. 

Arid  might  it  not  be  possible  to  win  back  some  of  the 
Protestant  princes  ? The  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony  had 
long  been  thought  to  evince  a disposition  friendly  to  Catho^ 
licism  ; an  attempt  had  from  time  to  time  been  made  on  this 
Sovereign,  principally  by  the  intervention  of  Bavaria ; but 
the  utmost  caution  had  been  required  in  these  proceedings 
(the  wife  of  the  elector,  Anne  of  Denmark,  being  firmly 
attached  to  the  Lutheran  doctrines),  and  they  had  never 
produced  any  useful  effect.  Anne  died  in  the  year  1585, 
and  the  day  of  her  death  was  not  only  one  of  deliverance  for 
the  oppressed  Calvinists,  but  also  afforded  to  tbe  Catholics 
an  opportunity  of  again  approaching  the  elector.  It  would 
seem  that  Bavaria,  which  had  before  laboured  in  this  cause, 
was  now  making  arrangements  for  a further  effort,  and  Pope 
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Sixtus  V held  himself  ready  to  forward  absolution  for  the 
elector  to  Germanyd  But  before  any  thing  could  be  effected, 
Augustus  himself  expired.  The  Catholics  had,  however, 
other  princes  in  view.  It  was  thought  that  Louis,  count 
palatine  of  Neuburg,  displayed  indifference  to  all  proposals 
of  hostility  to  Catholicism,  and  was  particularly  forbearing 
towards  the  Catholic  priests  who  were  occasionally  found  in 


’ As  early  as  1574,  Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria  was  encourae;ed  by 
Dregory  XIII  “ ut,  dum  elector  Saxoniae  Calvinistarum  sectam  ex 
imperu  sui  finibus  exturbare  conabatur,  vellet  sermones  cum  principe 
illo  ahquando  habitos  de  religione  catholica  in  Saxonia  introducenda 
renovare.  The  pope  thought  it  advisable  to  send  an  agent  to  the 
’ 8ut  this  Duke  Albert  opposed,  saying,  the  matter 
would  then  become  known  to  the  elector’s  councillors  : “ Ad  consiliarios 
et  tamihares  : a quibus  quid  exspectandum  aliud  quam  quod  totam  rem 
pervertant?  He  goes  on  to  say  : “Arte  hic  opus  esse  judicatur,  qua 
Uanquam  ahud  agens  errantem  pie  circumveniat.— Uxor,  quo  ex  sexu 
impotentiori  concitatior  est,  eo  importuniora  suffundet  consilia  si 
resciscat  hanc  apud  maritum  rem  agi.”  Legationes  Paparum  ad  Duces 
Bayanae,  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Munich.  Minucci  informs  us  that  the 
first  overtures  were  made  to  Augustus  in  the  days  of  Pius  V The 
whole  passage  is  remarkable  : “ Con  duca  Augusto  di  Sassonia  giä 

Bavipr  ? ""  tempi  della  s.  m.  di  papa  Pio  V il  duca  Alberto^di 

Baviera,  che  vive  in  cielo,  e ridusse  la  pratica  tanto  inanzi  che  si 
prometteva  sicura  riuscita  : ma  piacque  a Dio  benedetto  di  chiamarlo 
tprrf  tanta  importanza  fu  chi  parlasse  o pensasse,  se  non  ch’a 

tempi  dl  Gregorio  di  gl.  mem  1!  padre  Possevino  s’ingegnb  di  fabricare 
pra  quei  fundamenti  : et  m fine  nel  presente  felicissinio  pontificato  di 
Sisto,  sendo  morta  la  moglie  d’esso  duca  Augusto,  fu  chi  ricordö  Pocca- 
sione  esser  opportuna  per  trattare  di  nuovo  la  conversi^e  d quel 
principe:  ma  la  providentia  divina  non  li  diede  tempo  di  poter 
aspeüare  la  benedittione  che  S.  Beat"«  pur  per  mezzo  def  sianor  duca 
Guilielmo  dl  Baviera  s apparecchiava  di  mandarli  sin  a casa  sir  ” 
[Even  from  the  times  of  Pope  Pius  V,  of  blessed  memory,  dX  AllTe'rt 
of  Bavaria,  who  ives  m heaven,  laboured  hard  with  Duke  Aum.stus 
of  Saxony,  now  dead,  and  brought  things  so  far,  that  there  was^eood 
hope  of  success.  But  it  pleased  God  to  call  him  awaranrno^one 
remained  to  think  or  speak  of  so  great  a work  tili  the  daS  of  G eXT 

bestow  upon  hin,,  sending  it  by  nteans  of  D IrwimbroT  bTv?  ‘ 
even  to  Ins  own  house.]  We  hence  discovor  hon^ar lyXt  Hne  o he 
Saxon  princes)  was  practised  upon.  ^ ^ ^ 
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bis  dominions.  William  IV  of  Hesse,  also  a pacific  and 
learned  prince,  was  observed  to  accept  occasionally  tbe  de- 
dication  of  Catbolic  books ; to  tbese_  sovereigns  particular 
attention  was  directed,  nor  were  tbe  bigher  members  of  tbe 
German  nobility  in  tbe  nortbern  districts  left  out  of  con- 
sideration ; bopes  were  especially  entertained  of  Heinrich 
Ranzau. 

Tbe  results  of  these  purposes  and  endeavours  were  mdeed 
remote,  and  could  perhaps  not  be  safely  calculated  on  ; but 
there  were  other  projects,  tbe  execution  of  whicb  depended 
more  on  their  own  determmation  and  foice  of  will. 

The  nuncio  affirmed  that  tbe  greater  number  of  tbe 
assessors  in  tbe  supreme  court  of  tbe  empire  (Kammer- 
gericht) were  even  yet  disposed  to  Protestantism.  Phere 
still  survived  men  of  that  earlier  period,  when  Protestants, 
either  concealed  or  openly  professed,  sat  in  tbe  councils  of 
most  Sovereigns,  even  in  those  of  Catbolic  countries.^^ 
nuncio  thought  this  circumstance  well  calculated  to  “ drive 
tbe  Catholics  to  despair,”  and  was  urgent  in  bis  entreaties 
for  a remedy.  He  believed  that  it  would  not  be  difhcult  to 
compel  tbe  assessors  of  Catbolic  countries  to  make  a pro- 
fession  of  faith,  while  all  newly-appointed  members  might  be 
required  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  either  not  change 
their  religion,  or  would  resign  their  ofbces.  ^ He  maintained 
that  tbe  preponderance  in  tbe  Kammergericht  belonged  of 

right  to  tbe  Catholics.  . . 

The  nuncio  did  not  yet  abandon  tbe  hope  of  retrieving 

tbe  lost  bishoprics, — he  believed  this  might  be  done  without 
using  violence,  if  existing  rights  were  efficiently  asserted. 
These  bishoprics  had  not  yet  wholly  broken  off  all  connection 
with  Rome;  tbe  ancient  right  of  tbe  Curia  to  fill  up  tbe 
benefices  wbich  became  vacant  during  tbe  reserved  months 
vas  not  absolutely  denied.  The  Protestant  bisbops  them- 
selves  still  bNieved  that  their  nomination  required  to  be 
confirmed  by  tbe  sanction  of  tbe  pope,  and  Henry  of  Saxe- 
l.auenburg  had  an  agent  at  Rome  to  procure  this  confirma- 
tion  m bis  case.  If  tbe  papal  see  had  not  yet  derived  all 
tbe  advantage  from  this  deferential  feeling  that  might  have 
beeil  drawn  from  it,  that  was  tbe  consequence  of  a practice 
on  tbe  part  of  tbe  emperor,  who  suppbed  tbe  place  ot  tbe 
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papal  sanction  by  a dispensation  (indulto)  from  himself. 
The  appointments  to  the  vacant  benefices  made  in  Rome 
always  came  too  late,  or  some  error  of  form  was  discovered 
in  them,  so  that  the  chapters  were  always  legally  free  to 
make  their  own  choice.  Miniicci  now  earnestly  pressed  the 
emperor  to  abstain  from  granting  dispensations  ; and  in  the 
state  of  feeling  then  prevalent  at  the  imperial  court,  he 
readily  obtained  a promise  to  that  effect.  Duke  William  of 
Bavaria  had  already  proposed  confiding  the  nomination  to 
benefices,  either  to  the  nuncio  or  to  some  trustworthy 
German  bishop.  Minucci  was  of  opinion  that  a dataria 
should  be  established  in  Rome  expressly  for  Germany;  that 
a list  of  noble  Catholics,  proy.'erly  qualifed,  should  be  kept 
there  ; which  list  could  easily  be  prej)ared  and  duly  rectified, 
as  changes  should  occur,  by  means  of  the  nuncio  or  the 
Jesuits  ; all  vacancies  could  then  be  filled  without  delay,  in 
accordance  with  the  guide  and  Standard  thus  obtained.  No 
chapter  would  venture  to  reject  the  candidates  legally 
nominated  by  Rome,  and  the  Curia  would  acquire  great 
consideration  and  a large  extent  of  influence  from  this 
measure. 

We  cannot  fall  to  perceive  that  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  Church  to  its  former  authority  was  sought  for  with 
constancy  of  will  and  great  energy.  To  conciliate  the 
nobles,  to  allure  the  higher  classes  of  the  citizens  into  the 
Roman  interest,  to  educate  the  youth  under  the  influence  of 
Rome,  to  regain  the  ancient  power  over  the  bishoprics,  even 
over  those  that  had  become  Protestant,  to  recover  supremacy 
in  the  Kammergericht,  to  convert  powerful  princes  of  the 
empire,  and  to  secure  to  the  leading  Catholic  Sovereigns  a 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  German  confederation  ; such,  and 
so  numerous,  were  the  projects  to  be  undertaken  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

And  we  are  not  to  believe  that  these  suggestions  and 
counsels  were  treated  with  neglect  ; at  the  moment  when 
they  were  laid  before  the  authorities  in  Rome,  preparations 
were  made  in  Germany  for  carry ing  them  into  effect. 

The  efficiency  and  good  Order  of  the  Kammergericht 
depended  in  a great  measure  on  the  yearly  visitations  which 
were  made  during  the  sittings  of  the  diet  by  seven  estates  of 
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the  empire  in  rotation.  In  these  visitations  the  majority  had 
for  the  most  part  been  Catholic;  but  in  the  year  1588,  it 
was  Protestant, — the  Protestant  archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
among  others,  was  to  take  share  in  it.  The  Catholic  party 
resolved  that  this  should  not  be  permitted ; and  when  the 
elector  of  Mainz  proceeded  to  summon  the  estates,  the 
emperor,  of  his  own  authority,  commanded  him  to  postpone 
the  Visitation  for  that  year.  But  the  omission  of  one  year 
availed  nothing, — the  Order  of  succession  remained  as  before. 
A Protestant  archbishop  of  Magdeburg  was  long  to  be  feared  : 
it  thus  happened  that  the  prorogation  was  repeated  from  year 
to  year,  the  ultimate  consequence  being  that  no  regulär 
Visitation  was  ever  held  again ; an  omission  from  which  that 
noble  Institution  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  empire  suffered 
irreparable  injuryd  Complaints  soon  arose  that  unlearned 
Catholics  were  preferred  in  that  body  to  learned  Protestants. 
The  emperor  also  desisted  from  granting  the  “ indulto.”  In 
1588,  Minucci  advised  that  attempts  should  be  made  for 
the  con Version  of  Protestant  princesj  and  in  159°  one  had 
already  been  gained  over;  this  was  Jacob  of  Baden,  who 
takes  the  first  place  in  a long  series. 


IO.  THE  LEAGUE 

The  great  movement  thus  engrossing  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  extended  its  influence  over  France  also,  with 
irresistible  force.  The  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  had,  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  been  intimately  connected  with  those 
of  France.  The  French  Protestants  had  frequently  given 
assistance  to  those  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  latter  were 

^ Mimicci  had  besides  written  to  Rome  especially  on  the  subject  of 
the  Kammergericht  ; and  liiere  is  cause  for  believing  that  his  represen- 
tations  occasioned  the  inhibition.  He  regarded  the  Protestant  majority 
with  detestalion,  as  we  have  said  ; “ non  vole  dir  altro  1 aver  gli  erec- 
tici  l’.iutoritä  maggiore  e li  piu  voti  in  quel  senato,  che  un  riduue  1 
cattolici  d’Alemagna  a disperatione  ” [that  the  heretics  should  have 
the  Superior  power  and  the  larger  number  of  yotes  in  that  Senate,  is 
no  other  than  a reduction  of  the  German  Catholics  to  despair.] 
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equally  ready  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  Protestants  of  France. 
The  ruin  of  Protestantism  in  the  Belgian  provinces  was  an 
immediate  injury  to  the  French  Huguenots. 

But  in  addition  to  this  came  the  fact,  that  in  France,  as 
well  as  other  countries,  the  tendency  towards  a restoration 
of  Catholicism  was  constantly  gaining  extension  of  influence 
and  increase  of  power. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Jesuits  has  been  already 
noticed,  and  from  that  time  they  had  continued  to  make 
])rogress  : they  were  more  especially  patronised,  as  will  be 
readily  supposed,  by  the  house  of  Lorraine.  Cardinal  Guise 
established  a school  for  them,  in  1574,  at  Pont-ä-Mousson, 
which  was  frequented  by  the  princes  of  his  house.  The  duke 
erected  a College  at  Eu  in  Normandy,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  intended  for  the  reception  of  fugitives  from  England. 

They  had,  besides,  many  other  patrons, — sometimes  it  was 
a Cardinal,  a bishop,  or  an  abbot, — sometimes  a prince  or 
high  officer  of  the  state,  who  took  upon  himself  the  cost  of 
a new  establishment.  In  a short  time  they  had  settled 
themselves  at  Rouen,  Verdun,  Dijon,  Bourges,  and  Nevers, 
while  their  missionaries  traversed  the  kingdom  in  all 
directions. 

But  they  found  auxiliaries  in  France,  with  whose  aid  they 
had  been  obliged  to  dispense  in  Germany. 

The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  brought  a few  Capuchin 
friars  with  him  from  the  council  of  Trent,  and  had  assigned 
them  an  abode  in  his  palace  at  Meudon ; but  on  his  death 
they  departed,  the  Order  being  at  that  time  restricted  to  Italy 
by  its  Statutes.  In  the  year  1573,  the  chapter-general  sent  a 
few  of  the  brethren  across  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of 
first  trying  the  ground.  They  were  so  well  received  that  on 
their  return  they  promised  “ the  richest  harvest,”  and  the 
pope  did  not  hesitate  to  remove  the  restriction  confining 
them  to  Italy.  The  first  colony  of  Capuchins  took  their  way 
across  the  Alps  in  the  year  1574;  they  were  conducted  by 
Fra  Pacifico  di  San  Gervaso,  who  had  been  permitted  to 
select  his  associates  according  to  his  own  judgment. 

These  Capuchins  were  all  Italians,  and  they  naturally 
attached  themselves  in  the  first  instance  to  their  own  country- 
people. 
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They  were  joyfully  received  by  Queen  Catherine,  who 
instantly  founded  a monastery  for  them  in  Paris.  So  early  as 
the  year  1575,  they  had  gained  a settlement  in  Lyons  also, 
vvhere  they  received  the  support  of  certain  Italian  money- 
changers,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  queen. 

From  these  central  points  they  soon  extended  themselves 
into  the  country,  from  Paris  to  Caen  and  Rouen,  from  Lyons 
to  Marseilles,  where  Queen  Catherine  bought  them  ground 
for  building.  In  1582,  they  formed  a new  colony  in 
Toulouse,  and  in  1585  another  in  Verdun:  they  very  soon 
succeeded  in  making  the  most  brilliant  conversions,  as,  for 
example,  in  r58y,  that  of  Henri  Joyeuse,  one  of  the  first  men 
of  his  day  in  France.’- 

These  religious  movements  produced  a more  powerful 
effect  in  France,  at  least  in  one  respect,  than  they  had  even 
done  in  Germany,  since  they  gave  rise  to  institutions, 
imiiated,  it  is  true,  from  existing  ones,  but  with  forms  entirely 
peculiar.  J^an  de  la  Barriere,  who  had  obtained  the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Feuillans,  near  Toulouse,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  by  favour  of  the  stränge  abuses  that  hadbecome 
prevalent  in  the  church  of  France,  now  caused  himself  to  be 
consecrated  regulär  abbot  (in  1577),  and  received  novices, 
with  whom  he  endeavoured,  not  only  to  renew,  but  eyen  to 
exceed,  the  austerities  practised  by  the  original  Institution  of 
Citeaux.  Solitude,  silence,  and  abstemiousness  were  carried 
to  the  utmost  extremity.  These  monks  never  left  their 
convent  except  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  in  the  neigh- 
bouring  districts  : within  their  walls  they  wore  no  shoes,  and 
no  covering  for  the  headj  they  abstained,  not  only  fiom 
meat  and  wine,  but  even  from  eggs  and  fish,  living  on  bread 
and  water,  the  utmost  addition  being  a few  vegetables. 
These  severities  did  not  fall  to  excite  reverence  and  call 
forth  Imitation.  Dom  Jean  de  la  Barriere  was  in  a short 
time  invited  to  the  court  at  Vincennes.  He  traversed  a large 
part  of  France  with  sixty-two  companions,  never  permitting 
the  slightest  interruption  to  the  ascetic  practices  of  the  con- 
vent. His  institute  was  shortly  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
pope,  and  extended  its  infiuence  throughout  the  kingdom. 

1 Boverio,  Annali  dei  frati  Capuccini,  i.  546  ; ü.  45>  h 

2 Felibien,  IlistoiiC  de  Paris,  tom.  ii.  p.  1158. 
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The  whole  body  of  the  secular  clergy  seemed  also  to  be 
inspired  by  a new  zeal,  and  although  holding  their  appoint- 
nients  in  perfect  freedom  from  all  responsibility,  the  parish 
piiests  once  more  applied  themselves  sedulously  to  the  care 
of  Söuls.  In  1570»  the  bishops  not  only  demanded  the 
adoption  of  the  decrees  promulgated  by  the  council  of 
Trent,  but  even  required  the  abrogation  of  the  concordat  to 
which  they  owed  their  own  existence.  These  propositions 
they  renevved  from  time  to  time  with  increased  iirgencyd 

W ho  shall  a.ttempt  accurately  to  dehne  all  the  causes  by 
which  the  religious  feelings  of  the  period  were  induced  to 
take  this  direction?  We  can  be  certain  of  the  facts  only 
and  these  shevv  that  a very  important  change  became  mani- 
fest about  the  year  1580.  A Venetian  writer  asserts  that  the 
number  of  Protestants  had  diminished  by  seventy  per  cent., 
and  that  the  mass  of  the  people  had  again  become  decidedly 
Catholic.  The  excitement  of  novelty  and  the  energy  of 
Impulse  were  now  acting  on  the  side  of  Catholicism.^ 

But  under  these  circumstances  the  Catholic  spirit  assumed 
a new  position  in  regard  to  the  regal  authority. 

The  Court  was  living  in  a state  of  continual  self-contra- 
diction  ; Henry  III  was  unquestionably  a good  Catholic  • no 
one  could  expect  favour  at  his  hands  who  did  not  attend  the 
mass ; he  would  not  suffer  Protestants  to  hold  the  magistracy 
m any  town  of  his  kingdom ; but  notwithstanding  all  this  he 
continued  now  as  in  former  times  to  dispose  of  ecclesiastical 
appomtments  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  court 
lavour,  and  without  the  slightest  regard  either  to  M^orth  or 
talent ; neither  did  he  cease  to  appropriate  and  squander  the 
property  of  the  Church.  He  delighted  in  processions,  prac- 
tised  vario^us  devotional  exercises,  and  spared  himself  no 
penance;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  leading  the 

* Remontrance  de  l’Assemblee  generale  du  Clerge  de  France  con 
voquee  en  la  VilJe  de  Melun,  faxte  au  Roi  Henri  III  le  3 Tuillet  ’iC7o 
Recueil  des  Actes  du  Clerge.  tom.  xiv,  Thuanus  also  gilis  an  extrS 

Lorenzo  Priuli,  Relatione  di  Franza,  5 Giugno,  1582.  “ Dovemo 
maravigharci  umanamente  parlando,  che  le  cose  non  siano  in  peggio  e 
stato  dl  quello  che  si  trovano  ; poiche  per  gratia  di  Dio  con  tuUo  U 
poco  pensiero  che  h e stato  luesso  e che  se  li  niette  L sminm-t  • 

numero  degli  Ugonotti  70%  et  ^ grande  il  zelo  et  fervor  che  mostrano 
cattohci  nelle  cose  della  religione.”  niusirano 
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most  disgraceful  life,  or  from  permitting  others  to  lead  it 
also, — an  abandoned  licentiousness  was  the  fixed  habit  of 
the  court ; the  profligate  excesses  committed  during  the 
carnival  provoked  the  anger  of  the  preachers,  some  of  the 
courtiers  were  refused  Christian  burial  011  accoimt  of  the  cir- 
cumstances  attending  their  death,  and  the  expressions  uttered 
by  them  in  their  last  moments ; this  happened  even  in  the 
case  of  the  king’s  especial  favourites. 

Thus,  the  rigid  spirit  of  Catholicism  prevailing,  though 
favoured  in  many  ways  by  the  court,  was  yet  in  elfect  and 
essentially  in  direct  Opposition  to  it. 

The  king,  moreover,  persevered  in  the  old  System  of 
politics,  which  was  manifested  principally  in  his  hostility  to 
Spain.  At  any  other  time  this  would  have  signified  nothing  ; 
but  at  the  moment  we  are  treating  of,  the  religious  principle, 
even  in  France,  was  more  powerful  than  regard  for  national 
interests ; as  the  Hnguenots  feit  bound  to  the  Protestants  of 
the  Netherlands,  so  did  the  Catholics  consider  themselves  the 
natural  allies  of  Philip  II  and  Farnese.  The  Jesuits,  who 
had  performed  so  many  Services  for  the  Spanish  power  in  the 
Netherlands,  could  not  look  on  without  alarm,  when  it  became 
obvious  to  them  that  the  enemies  they  had  combated  there 
were  receiving  aid  and  support  in  France. 

To  this  cause  of  uneasiness  was  added  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Alen^on,  which  took  place  in  1584,  and  as  the  king 
had  no  heir,  nor  any  hope  of  one,  Henry  of  Navarre  became 

presumptive  heir  to  the  throne. 

The  fear  of  future  evil  has  perhaps  more  influence  over 
the  minds  of  men  than  a misfortune  actually  present  • the 
prospect  of  Henry’s  accession  caused  the  utmost  agitation 
among  the  French  Catholics,^  and  above  all,  as  was  natural, 
in  the  Guises,  the  old  antagonists  of  Navarre,  who  feared  the 
influence  he  must  acquire  even  as  heir  to  the  throne  how 
much  more  then  the  power  he  would  exercise  as  king.  e 


» A document  was  at  that  time  published  in  Rome,  shewing  how 
desirable  it  was  that  a Guise  should  succeed  to  the  throne  : Deila 

inclinatione  de’  cattolici  verso  la  casa  di  Ghisa  e del  servitio  che  nce- 
verä  la  christianitä  et  il  re  cattolico  della  successione  1 ^ 

principi.”  This  paper  was  sent  to  Spain  ; it  was  ascnbed  to  Cardinal 
d’Este.  Dispaccio  Veneto,  1584»  Dcbr. 
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cannot  be  surprised  that  they  should  look  to  Philip  of  Spam 
for  Support. 

And  nothing  could  be  more  welcome  to  that  monarch  in 
tbe  general  state  of  his  policy  at  that  moment.  He  was  not 
vvithheld  by  any  scruple  froni  entering  into  a formal  treaty 
with  the  subjects  of  a foreign  prince. 

The  Principal  question  remaining  was,  whether  Rome, 
where  the  Union  of  princes  with  the  Church  had  been  so  much 
talked  of,  would  sanction  the  insurrection  of  powerful  vassals 
against  their  sovereign. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  sanction  was  accorded. 
Phere  were  some  of  the  Guise  party  whose  consciences  were 
uneasy  at  the  Step  about  to  be  taken  ; the  Jesuit  Matthieu 
therefore  proceeded  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
declaration  from  the  pope,  by  which  tneir  scruples  might  be 
set  at  rest.  On  hearing  the  representations  of  Matthieu, 
Gregory  declared  that  he  fully  approved  the  Intention  of  the 
French  princes  to  take  up  arms  against  heretics,  and  that  he 
removed  every  scruple  they  might  entertain  on  the  subject. 
He  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  king  would  himself  approve 
their  purpose ; but  even  if  he  should  not  do  so,  they  must 
nevertheless  proceed  with  their  plans,  and  pursue  them  tili 
they  achieved  the  grand  object  of  exterminating  the  hereticsA 
The  process  against  Henry  of  Navarre  had  been  already 
commenced  ; before  its  conclusion  Sixtus  V had  ascended 
the  papal  throne,  and  he  pronounced  sentence  of  excom- 
munication  against  Navarre  and  Conde.  By  this  act  hegave 
a more  effectual  assistance  to  the  purposes  of  the  League  than 
he  could  haye  afforded  by  any  other  mode  of  co-operation.^ 
The  Guises  had  already  taken  arms,  and  laboured  to 
get  as  many  provinces  and  fortified  towns  as  they  possiblv 
could  into  their  own  hands. 


At  the  first  movement  they  made  themselves  masters  of 
many  important  places,  as  Verdun,  Toul,  Lyons,  Bourges, 

* Claude  Matthieu  au  duc  de  Nevers,  ii  Fevr.  This  is 

perhaps  the  most  important  piece  of  Information  given  in  the  whole 
fourth  volume  of  Capefigue,  Reforme,  &c,,  p.  173.  ^ 

Historiarura  ab  Excessu  Gregorii  XIII,  Hb.  i.  n m • 

Infinitis  foederatorum  precibus  et  regis  Philippi  supplicatione  horta- 
tuque  haud  aegre  se  adduci  est  passus,  ut  Hugonotas  eorumque  duces 
coelestibus  armis  insectaretur,  ” ^ 


VOL.  I. 
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Orleans,  and  Mezieres,  without  drawing  asword.  To  avoid 
the  appearance  of  being  vanquished  by  force,  the  king  then 
recurred  to  a method  he  had  already  adopted,  and  declared 
their  cause  bis  own.  But  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  their 
alliance,  he  was  obliged  to  ratify  and  extend  the  conquest 
of  the  League  by  formal  treaty,  and  savv  himself  obliged  to 
surrender  Burgundy,  Champagne,  a great  part  of  Picardy, 
and  many  fortified  places  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to 
the  possession  of  the  Guise  party.^ 

These  things  being  arranged,  the  king  and  the  Guises 
proceeded  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Protestants  in 
common.  But  with  how  great  a difference  ! The  king  took 
half-measures  only,  and  all  were  utterly  inefifectual.  Ihe 
Catholics  even  suspecteJ  him  of  wishing  success  to  the  Pro- 
testant arms,  that  so  he  might  seem  to  be  compelled  by  the 
menacing  aspect  of  their  force  to  conclude  a peace  disadvan- 
tageous  to  the  Catholic  interest.  Guise,  on  the  contrary, 
took  an  oath,  tbat  should  God  grant  him  victory,  he  would 
not  dismount  from  his  horse  until  he  had  established  the 
Catholic  religion  in  France  for  ever.  With  his  own  troops, 
and  not  those  of  the  king,  he  surprised  the  Germans  at 
Auneau,  when  they  were  marching  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Huguenots,  whose  best  hopes  were  placed  on  their  aid,  and 

annihilated  them  completely. 

The  pope  compared  him  with  Judas  Maccabeus.  He 
was  indeed  a man  vvhose  grandeur  of  character  commancled 
the  passionate  homage  of  the  people,  and  he  became  the 
idol  of  all  Catholics. 

The  king  was,  on  the  contrary,  in  a position  of  the  utmost 
difficulty  he  did  not  know  what  to  do,  nor  even  what  to 
desire.  The  papal  ambassador,  Morosini,  declared  that  he 
seemed  to  consist,  as  it  were,  of  two  peisons  : he  wished  for 
the  downfall  of  the  Huguenots,  and  dreaded  it  quite  as 
much  j he  feared  the  defeat  of  the  Catholics,  and  yet  desired 
it : such  was  the  effect  of  this  mental  discord,  that  he  no 
longer  dared  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  and  could  not 
even  trust  his  own  thoughts.'^ 


> Reflections  of  Cardinal  Ossat  on  the  efifects  of  the  League  in 


France  : Life  of  Cardinal  Ossat,  i.  44- 

2 Dispaccio  Morosini  in  Tempesti,  v ita  di  bisto  V,  p.  340 
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This  was  a state  of  mind  which  inevitably  deprived  him 
of  the  confidence  of  all,  and  could  not  but  tend  to  utter 
ruin. 

The  Catholics  firmly  belle ved  that  the  very  man  who 
had  placed  himself  at  their  head  was  secretly  opposed  to 
them.  Every  transient  occasion  of  intercourse  with  the 
adherents  of  Navarre,  every  mark  of  favour,  however  trifling, 
bestowed  on  a Protestant,  was  counted  against  him  ; all 
maintained  that  the  most  Christian  king  himself  was  the 
Principal  bindrance  to  a complete  restoration  of  Catholicism, 
and  thev  detested  the  king’s  favourites,  and  above  all  the 
duke  d’Epernon,  with  hatred  all  the  more  bitter,  because 
Henry  set  him  up  in  Opposition  to  the  Guises,  and  intriisted 
to  him  the  most  important  governments  of  the  realm. 

(Jnder  these  circumstances,  there  was  formed  by  the  side 
of  the  leagiie  of  the  princes  an  alliance,  whose  members 
were  of  the  burgher  dass,  but  whose  object  was  equally  the 
Support  of  Catholicism.  In  every  town  the  populace  was 
acted  on  by  preachers,  who  combined  a furious  Opposition 
to  the  government  with  a vehement  zeal  for  religion.  In 
Paris  things  were  carried  still  further ; the  project  of  a 
populär  Union  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith  was  there 
formed,  the  first  movers  being  three  preachers  and  an 
influential  Citizen.^  They  bound  themselves  by  oath,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  this 

tutto  che  sia  monarca  sl  grande,  e altrettanto  povero  ; e quanto  h 
povero,  e altrettanto  prodigo  ; dimostra  insigne  pieta,  e nel  stesso 
tempo  aborrisce  la  sagra  lega  : e in  campo  contra  gli  heretici,  e pure  e 
geloso  de’  progressi  cattolici.” 

' The  Anonymo  Capiiolino,  on  the  Life  of  Sixtus  V,  has  some 
original  Information  on  this  subject.  Ile  calls  ihe  founder  Carlo  Olto- 
mani,  cittadino  onorato  5 it  was  Charles  Hotman  who  first  communi- 
cated  his  plans  to  the  preachers.  At  their  very  first  meeting,  Ottoniani 
proposed  an  alliance  with  the  princes  ; at  the  second.  Jan.  25,  1587,  it 
was  resolved  to  nominate  sixteen  persons,  one  for  each  quarter,  “a  cui 
si  riferisse  da  persone  fidate  quanto  vi  si  facesse  e dicesse  appartenente 
a fatti  publici  [to  whom  should  be  reported  by  trusty  persons,  what- 
ever  was  said  or  done  in  them  relating  to  public  affairs].  In  the  third 
meeting,  which  took  place  on  Candlemas-day,  a council  of  ten  persons 
was  named,  with  the  right  of  raising  contributions,  and  a deputation 
to  the  duke  de  Guise  was  at  once  agreed  on.  This  account  makes 
important  additions  to  all  we  find  regarding  this  matter  in  Cayet 
from  Manaut  and  Maheutrc,  and  in  Poulain,  iJe  ihou,  and  Lavila. 
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cause.  Each  then  named  a few  trusty  friends,  and  the  first 
meeting  was  held  at  the  cell  of  a monk  in  the  Sorbonne. 
They  soon  perceived  the  possibility  of  comprising  the  whole 
City  in  their  union  ; a small  number  was  selected  to  form  a 
Committee,  and  conduct  the  movement;  these  men  were 
empowered  to  levy  money  in  any  case  demanding  it.  A 
member  was  appointed  as  Superintendent  for  each  of  the 
sixteen  quarters  of  the  city  ; the  enrolling  of  members  pro- 
ceeded  rapidly,  and  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  The  qualifi- 
cations  of  candidates  were  first  discussed  in  the  committee, 
and  if  they  were  not  approved,  no  further  communication 
was  made  to  them.  They  had  agents  in  all  the  Colleges, 
one  for  the  audit-office,  one  for  the  procurators  of  the  court, 
one  for  the  clerks,  one  for  the  grefifiers,  &c.  In  a short 
time  the  whole  city,  which  had  before  received  a Catholic 
military  Organization,  was  comprehended  in  this  more  secret 
and  more  eifective  league ; but  not  satisfied  with  Paris,  its 
branches  were  sent  forth  to  Orleans,  Lyons,  Toulouse,  Bor- 
deaux, and  Rouen,  where  associations  were  also  formed, 
which  despatched  their  delegates  to  the  confederates  in 
Paris.  All  then  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  labour  for 
the  removal  of  govemment  abuses,  and  above  all,  to  endure 
the  presence  of  no  Huguenot  in  France. 

This  is  the  compact  known  as  the  League  of  the  Sixteen. 
When  its  members  found  themselves  arrived  at  a certain 
degree  of  strength,  they  gave  notice  to  the  Guises ; and 
Mayenne,  the  brother  of  the  duke,  came  with  the  most  pro- 
found  secrecy  to  Paris,  when  the  union  between  the  princes 
and  the  citizens  was  completed,^ 

Henry  III  already  feit  the  ground  tremb'ing  beneath  his 
feet.  The  proceedings  of  his  enemies  were  reported  to  him 
from  day  to  day.  ln  the  Sorbonne  they  had  become  so 
bold  as  to  propose  the  question  whether  it  were  permitted 
to  withdraw  allegiance  from  a prince  who  neglects  to  per- 
form his  duty  ; and  to  this  question  a reply  was  retumed  in 
the  affirmative  by  a council  of  from  thirty  to  forty  doctors. 
The  king  was  excessively  irritated ; he  threatened  to  do  as 

* “ Nel  palazzo  di  Rens,  dietro  alla  chiesa  di  S.  Agostino,  . . 
giurarono  tutti  una  scambievol  lega  non  solo  defensiva  ma  assoluta. 
(Anonirao  Capitol.) 
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Pope  Sixtus  had  done,  and  chain  the  refractory  preachers  to 
the  galieys ; but  he  did  not  possess  the  energy  of  the  pontiff, 
and  contented  himself  with  ordering  the  advance  of  the 
Swiss  who  were  in  his  Service  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Capital. 

Alarmed  by  the  menace  implied  in  this  movement,  the 
citizens  sent  to  Guise  entreating  him  to  come  and  protect 
them.  The  king  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  him  that  a 
compliance  with  this  request  would  be  viewed  unfavourably  ; 
but  the  duke  appeared  in  Paris  nevertheless. 

Every  thing  now  seemed  ready  for  a great  explosion. 

The  king  commanded  the  Swiss  to  enter  Paris,  when  it 
instantly  burst  forth.  The  city  was  immediately  barricaded, 
the  Swiss  were  driven  back,  and  the  Louvre  was  menaced., 
The  king  had  no  alternative  but  flight.^ 

The  duke  of  Guise  had  before  been  master  of  a large 
portion  of  France;  he  was  now  in  possession  of  Paris. 
The  Bastille,  the  Arsenal,  the  Hotei  de  Ville,  and  all  the 
surrounding  places  feil  into  his  hands.  The  king  was 
completely  overpowered.  He  was  very  soon  compelled  to 
pronounce  an  interdict  against  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
to  resign  various  fortified  places  to  the  Guises,  in  addition 
to  those  they  already  held.  The  duke  of  Guise  might  now 
be  considered  as  lord  of  half  France,  and  Henry  III  gave 
him  legal  authority  over  the  other  half,  by  conferring  on 
him  the  dignity  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  The 
States  were  convoked,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that 
Catholic  opinions  would  predominate  in  that  assembly. 
The  most  decisive  measures  were  to  be  expected  from  it, 
ruinous  for  the  Huguenots,  and  entirely  to  the  advantao-e  of 
the  Catholic  party.  ^ 

^ Mafifei  blames  Guise  for  having  siiffered  this  j “ Inanis  popularis 
aurae  et  infaustae  potentiae  ostentatione  contentus,  Henricam  incolu- 
niem  abire  pernaiuit.”  (i,  i.  38,) 
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II.  SAVOY  AND  SWITZERLAND 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  preponderance 
of  Catholicism  in  the  mighty  realm  of  France  would  in- 
evitably  produce  a corresponding  effect  on  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms  and  communities. 

The  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  attached  themselves 
more  closely  than  ever  to  the  ecclesiastical  principle  and  to 
the  Spanish  alliance. 

The  establishment  of  a permanent  “nunciature”  was 
productive  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  in  Switzerland  as 
well  as  in  Germany, 

In  the  year  1586,  and  immediately  after  the  adoption  of 
this  measure,  the  Catholic  cantons  united  to  form  the  Golden 
or  Borromean  League,  in  which  they  bound  themselves  and 
their  descendants  for  ever,  “ to  live  and  die  in  the  true,  un- 
doubted,  ancient,  apostolic  Roman  Catholic  faith.’’ ^ There- 
upon  they  received  the  Host  from  the  hand  of  the  nuncio. 

If  the  party  by  which  the  administrative  power  was 
seized  at  Mühlhausen  in  the  year  1587,  had  gone  over  to 
the  Catholic  creed,  as  they  seemed  on  the  point  of  doing, 
and  if  they  had  done  so  at  the  right  moment,  they  would 
have  been  supported  without  doubt  by  the  Catholics : Con- 
ferences had  already  been  held  on  the  subject  at  the  house 
of  the  nuncio  in  Lucerne ; but  the  people  of  Mühlhausen 
deliberated  too  long.  The  Protestants,  on  the  contrary, 
pressed  forward  their  expedition  with  the  utmost  prompti- 
tude,  and  re-established  the  old  government,  which  was 
lipon  the  whole  favourable  to  themselves.^ 

It  was,  hovvever,  at  this  moment  that  the  three  forest 

* “ Ihre  ewigen  Nachkommen  ” (Their  eternal  posterity).  This  is 
the  expression  used  in  the  records  of  the  league. — Lauffer  : Beschrei- 
bung helvetischer  Geschichte,  vol.  x.  p.  331. 

* The  imix)rtance  of  the  Mühlhausen  affair,  as  regarded  religion, 
is  made  very  evident  by  the  narrative  of  the  Anonimo  Capitol.,  founded 
OT  the  reports  of  the  nuncio,  to  which  we  shall  again  refer  in  examining 
Tempesti. 
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cantons,  in  concert  with  Zug,  Liicerne,  and  Freiburg,  took 
a new  and  most  important  Step.  Atter  long  negotiations, 
they  concluded  a treaty  with  Spain  on  the  i2th  of  May, 
1587,  in  which  they  promised  to  maintain  perpetual  friend- 
ship  with  the  king,  and  conceded  to  him  the  right  of  raising 
recruits  in  their  territories,  and  of  marching  his  troops 
through  their  mountains  ; Philip,  on  his  side,  making  corre- 
sponding  concessions  to  them.  But  the  most  important 
part  of  their  mutual  engagement  was  that  each  promised  to 
aid  the  other  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  powers,  in  the 
event  of  either  being  involved  in  war  on  account  of  the  holy 
apostolic  religion.^  And  in  this  treaty  the  six  cantons  made 
no  exception  ; not  even  in  favour  of  the  confederated  can- 
tons ; on  the  contrary,  it  was  against  them  in  particular  that 
this  part  of  the  treaty  must  have  been  arranged,  seeing  that 
there  was  no  other  power  with  which  there  was  any  proba- 
bility  of  their  being  involved  in  a war  from  motives  of 
religion. 

Here  also  then,  how  much  more  powerful  was  the 
influence  of  religious  feeling  than  that  of  national  attach- 
mcnt ! A community  of  faith  now  united  the  ancient 
Switzer  with  the  house  of  Austria  ! The  Confederation 
became  for  the  moment  a secondary  consideration. 

It  was  most  fortunate  that  no  cause  for  immediate 
hostilities  arose.  The  influence  of  this  league  was  therefore 
confined  in  the  first  instance  to  Gencva. 

Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  a prince  whose  whole 
life  had  been  marked  by  restless  ambition,  had  often  evinced 
a desire  to  seize  the  first  favourable  occasion  for  regaining 
possession  of  Geneva,  regarding  himself  as  the  legitimate 
Sovereign  of  that  city ; but  his  purposes  had  hitherto  been 
always  defeated  by  Opposition  from  the  Swiss  and  French, 
from  both  of  whom  the  Genevese  received  protection. 

But  circumstances  were  now  altered ; under  the  influence 
of  Guise,  Henry  III  promised,  in  the  summer  of  1588,  that 
he  would  no  longer  impede  any  enterprise  undertaken 
against  Geneva. 

Receiving  this  intimation,  the  duke  prepared  himself  for 

* Traite  d’alliance  faite  entre  Philippe  II,  &c.  Dumont,  Corps 
Diplomatique,  vol,  i.  p,  459. 
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the  attack.  The  Genevese  did  not  lose  their  courage,  and 
made  occasional  incursions  on  the  ducal  territories.  But, 
on  this  occasion,  Berne  afforded  them  but  very  insufficient 
aid.  The  Catholic  party  had  insinuated  their  partisans  into 
the  very  midst  of  this  city,  closely  interwoven  as  it  was  with 
Protestant  interests  ; there  was  a facti  on  there  which  would 
not  have  been  unwilling  to  see  Geneva  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  duked  It  thus  happened  that  he  very  soon  gained 
the  advantage.  He  had  hitherto  held  the  countships  border- 
ing  on  Geneva  under  closely  limited  conditions,  imposed  on 
him  by  former  treaties  of  peace  with  Berne ; he  now  seized 
the  occasion,  and  made  himself  for  the  first  time  master  in 
those  districts.  He  expelled  the  Protestants,  whom  he  had 
previously  been  obliged  to  tolerate,  and  made  the  whole 
rountry  exclusively  Catholic.  Charles  Emanuel  had  tili 
that  time  been  prohibited  from  erecting  fortresses  in  that 
portion  of  his  territories ; he  then  built  them  in  places 
where  he  could  make  them  serve  not  only  for  defence,  but 
also  for  harassing  Geneva. 

But  before  these  aff  lirs  had  proceeded  further,  other 
enterprises  had  been  undertaken,  from  which  consequences 
of  much  more  extensive  importance  might  be  expected,  and 
which  seemed  not  unlikely  to  produce  a complete  revolution 
in  all  the  relations  of  Europe. 


12.  ATTACK  ON  ENGLAND 

The  Netherlands  were  in  great  part  subdued,  and  nego- 
tiations  had  already  commenced  for  the  voluntary  Submission 
of  the  remainder.  In  Germany,  the  efforts  of  Catholicism 
had  prevailed  in  many  districts,  anda  project  was  conceived, 

• The  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  even 
though  the  judicial  evidence  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  Wattenwyl  is 
involved  to  a certain  extent  in  obscurity.  Extracts  from  Contemporary 
Pamphlets,  and  from  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Berne,  are  to  be  found 
in  (ielzpr.  Die  drei  letzen  Jahrhunderte  der  Schweizergeschichte,  vol.  i. 
pp.  128,  137. 
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by  which  those  yet  wanting  to  their  triumph  might  be  over- 
come.  In  France,  the  Champion  of  Catholicism  was  pro- 
ceeding  on  a path  that  by  victories,  Investment  of  fortresses, 
attachment  of  the  people,  and  legitimate  auihority,  seemed 
inevitably  leading  him  to  the  possession  of  exclusive  sove- 
reignty.  The  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Protestant  faith,  the 
City  of  Geneya,  was  no  longer  protected  by  her  former 
allies.  At  this  moment  the  plan  was  formed  of  laying  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  by  an  attack  on  England. 

The  central  point  of  the  Protestant  power  and  policy 
was  without  doubt  in  England ; the  provinces  of  the  Nttlur- 
lands  yet  remaining  unsubdued,  as  well  as  the  Huguenots  of 
France,  found  their  principal  support  in  Queen  Elizabeth. 

But  the  internal  struggle  had,  as  we  have  seen,  already 
commenced  even  in  England.  Swarms  of  }esuits  and  pupils 
from  the  seminaries,  impelled  by  religious  enthusiasm,  sedu- 
lously  cultivated  for  this  very  purpose,  and  by  the  desire  to 
revisit  their  native  country,  were  constantly  pouring  into  the 
kmgdom  ; Elizabeth  opposing  them  by  the  utmost  severity 
of  laws  enacted  to  that  end.  In  the  year  1582,  it  was 
oeclared  high  treason  to  attempt  the  perversion  of  one  of 
lier  subjects  from  the  established  religion  of  the  realm  to 
that  of  Rome.^  In  1585,  she  commanded  all  Jesuits  and 
priests  of  the  seminaries  to  depart  from  England  within  forty 
days,  under  pain  of  being  punished  as  traitors,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  so  many  Catholic  princes  had  dealt  with 
me  Protejants  in  driving  them  from  their  several  territories.^ 
o t is  effect  she  then  brought  the  high  court  of  Commission 
into  Operation ; a tribunal  expressly  appointed  to  take  coe- 
mzance  of  all  offences  against  the  acts  of  Supremacy  and 
Uniformity,  not  only  m accordance  with  the  usual  forms  of 
lau,  but  by  all  means  that  could  be  devised,  even  to  the 
exaction  of  a corporal  oath ; a kind  of  Protestant  Inquisi- 
tion.  Elizabeth  was,  nevertheless,  extremely  anxious  to 
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avoiJ  the  appearance  of  attacking  liberty  of  conscience. 
She  affi'Tned  that  the  Jesuits  were  not  seeking  the  restora- 
tion  of  their  religion  but  that  their  purpose  was  to  lead  the 
people  to  an  insurrection  against  the  government,  and  thus 
prepare  the  way  for  foreign  enemies.  The  missionaries 
protested  “ before  God  and  the  saints “ before  heaven  and 
earth  ” (as  they  expressed  themselves),  that  their  object  was 
entirely  and  solely  religious,  and  in  nowise  regarded  the 
queen’s  majestyd  But  what  understanding  could  discrimi- 
nate  betvveen  these  motives  ? The  queen’s  inpuisitore  were 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  a simple  affirmation.  They  demanded 
an  explicit  declaration,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  anathema 
pronounced  against  Elizabeth  by  Pius  V was  lawful  and 
binding  on  Englishmen.  The  prisoners  were  also  required 
to  say  what  they^would  do,  and  to  which  side  they  would 
attach  themselves,  in  the  event  of  the  pope’s  absolving  them 
from  their  allegiance,  and  making  an  attack  on  England. 
The  harassed  and  frightened  men  saw  no  means  of  extricat- 
ing  themselves  from  surh  a dilemma.  They  made  an 
attempt  by  declaring  that  they  would  render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  which  were  Caesar’s,  and  unto  God  the  things 
which  were  God’s  ; but  their  judges  interpreted  this  subter- 
fuge  itself  as  a confession.  The  prisons  were  accordingly 
crowded ; execution  was  followed  by  execution ; and 
Catholicism  also  had  its  martyrs.  Their  number  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  has  been  calculated  at  two  hundred. 
The  zeal  of  the  missionaries  was  not  subdued  by  this 
oppression,  as  will  be  readily  comprehended.  Ihe  number 
of  the  refractory,  the  recusants,  as  they  were  called,  increased 
with  the  increasing  severity  of  the  laws,  and  their  exaspera- 
tion  increased  in  like  proportion.  Pamphlets  were  circulated 
even  about  the  court,  in  which  the  act  of  Judith  in  destroy- 
ing  Holofernes  was  held  up  as  an  example  of  piety  and 
heroic  courage  worthy  of  Imitation.  The  eyes  of  the  greater 
number  were  still  turned  towards  the  imprisoned  queen  of 
Scotland,  who,  according  to  the  papal  decision,  was  the 

1 Campiani  vita  et  martyrium,  p.  159:  “ Cor  am  Deo  profiteor  et 
angelis  eius,  coram  coelo  terraque,  ^ coram  mundo  et  hoc  cm  adsto 
tribunali, — me  nec  criminis  laesae  majestatis  nec  perduellionis  nec  ulhus 
in  patriam  coniurationis  esse  reum,”  &c. 
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legitimate  queen  of  England.  They  cherisheJ  a constant 
hope  that  a.  general  revolution  would  be  brought  about  by 
an  attack  from  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  In  Italy  and  Spain 
the  most  fearful  representations  were  circulated  of  cruelties 
])ractised  on  the  true  believers  in  England ; accounts 
that  could  not  fall  to  excite  abhorrence  in  every  Catholic 
heart.^ 

No  man  took  more  earnest  part  in  this  feeling  than 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  It  is,  doubtless,  true,  that  he  feit  a sort 
of  esteem  for  the  personal  qualities  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
her  high  and  dauntless  spirit  awakened  his  admiration,  and 
he  even  sent  her  an  invitation  to  return  into  the  hosom  of 
the  Catholic  church.  How  extraordinary  a proposition  was 
this  ! As  if  the  power  to  choose  remained  with  her : as 
if  all  her  previous  life,  all  that  gave  importance  to  her 
existence,  her  position  in  the  world,  had  not  bound  her 
irrevocably  to  the  Interests  of  Protestantism ; even  though 
her  convictions  had  not  been  entirely  sincere.  Elizabeth 
replied  not  a word  ; but  she  laughed.  When  the  ] ope  heard 
this,  ^ he  declared  that  he  must  then  think  of  means  for 
depriving  her  of  her  dominions  by  force. 

Before  that  time  he  had  but  hinted  at  such  a design, 
but  in  the  spring  of  1586  he  openly  proceeded  to  active 
measures,  and  boasted  that  he  would  support  Philip  of 
Spain  in  his  enterprise  against  England  with  assistance  of 
a very  different  character  from  that  furnished  to  Charles  V 
by  earlier  popes.^ 

In  January,  1587,  he  made  loud  complaints  of  the 
dilatory  proceedings  of  Spain,  and  insisted  on  the  numerous 
advantages  the  king  would  derive  from  a victoiy  over 

* Theatrum  crudeli'atum  haereticorum  noslri  temporis.  It  begins 
with:  “ Peculiaris  descriplio  crudelitatum  et  inimanitalum  schismatico- 
rnm  Angliae  regnante  Henrieo  VIII,”  and  concludes  with  : “ Inquisi- 
tionis  Anglicanae  et  facinorum  crudelium  Macliiavellanorum  in  Anglia 
et  Hibernia  a Calvinistis  protestantibus  sub  Elizabetha  etiamnum 
regnante  peractorum  descriptiones.”  Plates  are  added,  depicting 
unheard  of  tortures,  a most  horrible  sight. 

® Dispaccio  Gritti,  31  Maggio,  1586:  “ Accresciuto  quatro  volto 
tanto.  II  papa  vorria  che  si  fingesse  d’andar  contra  Draco  e si  piegasse 
poi  in  Inghüterra.’’  [The  pope  will  send  him  four  times  as  m'uch  ; 
he  desires  that  a feint  should  be  made  of  going  to  encounter  Drake* 
but  that  the  expediiion  should  ihen  turn  towards  England.]  ’ 
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England  in  re’ation  to  bis  future  efforts  for  the  perfect 
subjugation  of  the  Netherlandsd 

He  soon  became  much  irritated  by  the  delays  of  Spain. 
When  Philip  II  published  a “ pragniatica,”  imposing  re- 
strictions  on  all  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  consequently 
affecting  those  claimed  by  the  Roman  Curia  in  his  dominions, 
the  pope  burst  into  a flaming  passion.  “ What,”  he  ex- 
claimed,  “ can  Don  Philip  conduct  himself  thus  violently 
against  US,  while  he  permits  himself  to  be  maltreated  by  a 
woman  ? ” ^ 

And  the  king  was  certainly  not  spared  by  Elizabeth; 
she  openly  took  part  with  the  people  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  her  admirals,  Drake  in  particular,  made  every  coast  of 
Europe  and  America  insecure.  What  Pope  Sixtus  had 
uttered  was  in  fact  the  question  secretly  asked  by  all 
Catholics, — they  \^re  astonished  at  the  long  endurance  of 
that  mighty  sovereign,  and  the  many  injuries  he  had  suffered 
without  avenging  them.  The  cortes  of  Castile  exhorted  him 
no  longer  to  defer  the  exaction  of  vengeance. 

Philip  received  even  personal  insults.  He  was  made  the 
subject  of  mockery  in  masks  and  comedies.  This  was  on 
one  occasion  reported  to  him,  when  the  aged  monarch,  who 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  reverence,  sprang  up  from 
his  chair  in  a state  of  irritation,  such  as  had  never  before 
been  seen  in  him. 

In  these  dispositions  were  the  pope  and  king,  when  they 
received  intelligence  that  Elizabeth  had  caused  the  im- 
prisoned  queen  of  Scotland  to  be  put  to  deatb.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  inquire  into  the  legal  right  she  may  have  had 
for  commanding  this  execution  ; it  must,  upon  the  whole, 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  political  justice.  The  first  thought 
of  it  arose,  so  far  as  I can  discover,  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  bishop  of  London, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Lord  Burleigh,  expresses  his  fear 
lest  so  treacherous  a beginning  should  have  its  continuation 
in  England.  He  thinks  the  ground  of  this  peril  to  be 
principally  in  the  Scottish  queen.  “ The  security  of  the 

' Dispaccio,  Gritti,  lo  Genn.  1587* 

2 “ Dolendosi  che  ’l  re  si  lascia  strapazzar  da  una  donna  e vuol  poi 
btavar  con  lei  (Sua  Santiiä.).” 
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kingdom,”  he  declares,  “ demands  that  her  head  should  be 
cut  off.”  ^ But  how  much  more  powerful  had  the  Catholic 
party  now  become  in  Europe  ! How  much  more  violent 
was  the  excitement  and  commotion  it  was  now  causing  in 
England  itself ! Mary  Stuart  maintained  at  all  times  a 
secret  correspondence  with  her  cousins  the  Guises,  with  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  the  pope ; she  was  in  alliance  with  all 
the  disaffected  in  England.  The  Catholic  principle,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  from  its  nature  opposed  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment,  was  represented  by  Mary  Stuart.  Oji  the  first  success 
of  the  Catholic  party,  she  would  indubitably  have  been 
proclaimed  queen  of  England.  This  was  her  position  : it 
resulted  from  the  state  of  things ; but  it  is  also  certain  that 
she  made  no  attempt  to  withdraw  from  it,  and  it  cost  her 
the  forfeit  of  her  life. 

But  this  execution  brought  the  plans  of  Philip  and  the 
pope  to  maturity.  This  was  beyond  what  they  could  endure. 
Sixtus  filled  the  consistory  Avith  his  vociferatious  against  the 
English  Jezebel,  who  had  laid  hands  on  the  anointed  head 
of  a princess  subject  to  none  but  Jesus  Chri.st,  and,  as  she 
had  herseif  acknowledged,  to  his  vicegerent.  To  sheAv  how 
cordially  he  approved  of  the  activity  displayed  by  the 
Catholic  Opposition  in  England,  he  raised  William  Allen, 
the  first  founder  of  the  seminaries,  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal ; 
an  elevation  which  was  regarded,  at  least  in  Rome,  as  a 
declaration  of  war  against  England.  A formal  treaty  was 
also  now  concluded  between  Philip  and  the  pope,^—  Sixtus 
I)romising  the  king  a million  scudi  in  aid  of  the  enter- 
prise ; but  as  he  was  always  on  his  guard,  especially  where 
money  was  in  question,  he  pledged  himself  to  pay  it  when 
Philip  should  have  taken  possession  of  an  English  sea-port. 

1 Edwin  Sandys  to  Lord  Burghley,  Fulham,  5th  of  Sept.  1572  : 
“The  saftie  of  our  quene  and  reahne,  yf  God  wil,  furtwith  to  cutte  of 
the  Scotish  quenes  heade  ; ipsa  est  nostri  fundi  calamitas.” — Ellis’s 
Letters,  2nd  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  25, 

* The  original  views  of  the  pope,  Dispaccio  Gritli,  27  Giugno,  1587  : 
“ II  papa  fa  gran  offerta  al  re  per  l’impressa  d’Inghilterra,  ma  vuole  lä 
denomination  del  re  e che'l  re<^no  sia  feudo  della  chiesa.  ” [The  pope 
made  a large  offer  to  the  king  for  the  expedition  against  England,  but 
he  wishes  to  have  the  nomination  of  the  king,  ana  that  the  kinsrdom 
shall  be  a fiij  of  the  Church.\  ° 
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“ Let  your  majesty  no  longer  delay,”  he  vvrote  to  the  king, 
“ for  all  delay  will  tend  to  change  a good  Intention  into  a 
bad  performance  ! ” Philip  called  every  resource  of  his 
kingdom  into  action,  and  fitted  out  the  Armada  called  the 
“ Invincible.” 

And  thus  the  powers  of  Italy  and  Spain,  from  which 
so  mighty  an  influence  had  gone  forth  over  the  whole  world, 
aroused  themselves  for  an  attack  upon  England.  The  king 
had  caused  a collection  to  be  made  from  the  archives  of 
Simancas,  of  all  the  Claims  he  possessed  to  the  English 
throne  on  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Stuart.  The  expe- 
dition  was  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  most  brilliant 
prospects,  especially  that  of  universal  dominion  over  the  seas. 

All  things  seemed  now  combining  towards  one  result — • 
the  ascendancy  of  Catholicism  in  Germany,  the  renewed 
attack  on  the  Huguenots  in  France,  the  attempt  upon 
Geneva,  the  enterprise  against  England.  At  the  same 
moment,  a decidedly  Catholic  sovereign,  Sigismund  III, 
succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Poland  (an  event  of  which  we 
shall  speak  further  hereafter),  with  the  prospect  of  future 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Sweden. 

But  whenever  any  principle,  be  it  what  it  may,  tends  to 
the  establishment  of  absolute  dominion  in  Europe,  there  is 
invariably  opposed  to  it  a vigorous  resistance,  having  its 
origin  in  the  deepest  springs  of  human  nature. 

Philip  found  himself  confronted  in  England  by  the 
national  energies  in  all  the  force  of  their  youth,  and  elevated 
by  the  full  consciousness  of  their  destiny.  The  bold  corsairs, 
who  had  rendered  every  sea  unsafe,  gathered  around  the 
coasts  of  their  native  land.  The  whole  body  of  the  Pro- 
testants,  even  the  Puritans,  although  they  had  been 
oppressed  as  heavily  as  the  Catholics,  rallied  around  the 
qaeen,  who  now  maintained  to  an  admirable  degree  that 
masculine  courage  with  which  she  was  endowed,  and  gave 
proof  of  her  princely  talent  of  winning,  retaining,  and  Con- 
trolling the  minds  of  men.  The  insular  position  of  the 
country,  and  even  the  elements,  co-operated  to  the  defence 
of  England.  The  invincible  Armada  was  annihilated  even 
before  the  assault  had  been  made  : the  expedition  failed 
completely. 
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It  is,  nevertheless,  evident  that  the  plan,  the  great 
purpose  itself,  was  not  immediately  abandoned. 

The  Catholics  were  reminded  by  the  writers  of  their 
party  that  Julius  Caesar,  as  well  as  Henry  VII,  the  grand- 
father  of  Elizabeth,  had  both  been  unfortunate  in  their  first 
attempts  on  England,  but  had  at  last  become  masters  of  the 
country, — that  God  often  delayed  the  victory  of  the  faithful. 
The  children  of  Israel,  in  the  war  that  they  had  undertaken 
by  express  command  of  God,  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
were  twice  beaten  with  great  loss.  It  was  not  until  the  third 
attack  that  they  gained  the  victory  : “ Then,  the  devouring 
flames  made  desolate  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Benjamin, 
— men  and  cattle  were  slain  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.” 
“ Therefore,”  they  exclaimed,  “ let  the  English  ponder  on 
these  things,  and  not  be  too  much  elated  because  their 
chastisement  is  delayed.”  ^ 

Neither  had  Philip  of  Spain  by  any  means  lost  his 
courage.  He  proposed  to  fit  out  smaller  and  more  easily- 
managed  vessels,  and  with  these  at  once  to  attempt  a landing 
< n the  English  coast,  without  waiting  in  the  Channel  to  be 
joined  by  the  force  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  arsenal  at 
Lisbon  preparations  proceeded  with  the  utmost  activity. 
The  king  was  resolved  to  stäke  every  thing  upon  the  under- 
taking,  even  should  he  be  obliged,  as  he  once  said  at  table, 
to  seil  the  silver  candlesticks  that  stood  before  him.^ 

But  while  this  project  was  occupying  his  thoughts,  other 
prospects  were  opened  to  his  view, — a new  theatre  pre- 
sented  itself  for  the  activity  of  the  powers  wielded  by  Roman 
Catholicism  as  now  represented  by  Spain  and  Italy. 

^ Andreae  Philopatri  (Parsoni)  ad  Elizabethae  reginae  Angliae 
edictum  responsioj  §§  146,  147  : “Nulla,”  he  adds,  “ipsorum  fortitu- 
dine  repulsa  vis  est,  sed  iis  potius  casibus,  qui  saepissime  in  res  bellicas 
solent  incidere,  aeris  nimirum  inclementia,  maris  incogniti  inexperientia 
nonnullorumque  fortassis  hominum  vel  negligentia  vel  inscitia,  Dei 
denique  voluntate,  quia  forte  misericors  dominus  arborem  infructuosam 
dimittere  adhuc  voluit  ad  tertium  annum  evangelicum.” 

* Dispacci  Gradenigo,  29  Sett.  1588  : “ Si  come  il  re  ha  sentito  molto 
questo  accidente  di  mala  fortuna,  cosi  mostra  di  esser  piu  che  mai  riso- 
luto  di  seguitar  la  impresa  con  tutte  le  sue  forze.” — 1 1 Ott. : “ S.  sta 
ardentissima  nel  pensar  e trattar  le  provisioni  per  l’anno  futuro.” — 
I Nov.  : “ Si  venderanno,”  the  king  exclaimed,  “ esti  candellieri, 
quando  non  vi  sia  altro  modo  di  far  danari.’' 
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13.  ASSASSINATION  OF  HENRY  III 

A short  time  after  the  calamitous  dispersion  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  a reaction  took  place  in  France,  unlooked 
for,  and,  as  so  frequently  has  been  the  case,  violent  and 
sanguinary. 

At  the  moment  when  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  mied  the 
States  of  Blois  at  his  will,  seemed,  by  virtue  of  his  oflice  of 
Constable,  to  be  on  the  point  of  gathering  the  vvhole  power 
of  the  kingdom  into  his  hands,  Henry  III  caused  him  to 
be  assassina^ed.  That  king,  perceiving  himself  beset  and 
enchained  by  the  Spanish  and  Catholic  party,  tore  himself 
at  once  from  their  trammeis,  and  placed  himself  in  direct 
Opposition  to  them. 

But  the  death  of  Guise  did  not  extinguish  his  party  nor 
annihilate  the  League.  This  latter  assumed  for  the  first  time 
a Position  of  undisguised  hostility,  and  allied  itself  more 
closely  than  ever  with  Spain. 

Pope  Sixtus  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  this  party. 

The  assassination  of  the  duke,  whom  he  loved  and 
admired,  and  in  whom  he  beheld  a pillar  of  the  Church,  had 
already  caused  him  extreme  regret  and  indignation  ; ^ he 
found  it  an  insufferable  addition  when  Cardinal  Guise  was 
also  murdered.  “ A cardinal-priest ! ” he  exclaimed  in  the 
consistory,  “ a noble  member  of  the  Holy  See,  without  pro- 
cess  or  judgment,  by  the  secular  arm,  as  if  there  were  no 
pope  in  the  world,  as  if  there  were  no  longer  any  God  ! ” 
He  reproached  his  legate  Morosini  for  not  having  instantly 
excommunicated  the  king.  He  ought  to  have  done  it  even 
though  it  had  cost  him  a hundred  times  his  life.^ 

^ The  pope  also  complained  very  particularly  that  Henry  III  had 
contrived  to  obtain  a brief  from  him  “che  li  concesse  poter  esse  assolto 
da  qualsivoglia  peccato  anco  riservato  alla  sede  apostolica,  col  quäle  si 
voglia  hora  coprire  il  grave  peccato  che  ha  fatto  ” [which  conceded  to 
him  the  power  of  being  absolved  from  any  sin  whatsoever,  if  still 
reserved  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and  with  which  he  now  desires  to  cover 
the  heavy  offence  that  he  has  committed.]  (Dispaccio  Veneto.) 

* Tempesti,  ii.  137,  gives  both  the  speech  of  the  pope  at  full  length, 
and  the  letter  to  Morosini  : “ Essendo  ammazzato  il  cardinale,”  it  says, 
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Ihe  king  was  but  slightly  disturbed  by  the  pope’s  indig- 
nation,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  give  liberty  to  Cardinal 
Bourbon,  or  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  whom  he  had  also 
imprisoned.  He  was  continually  urged  by  the  Roman  court 
to  declare  Henry  of  NaVarre  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the 
throne,  but  instead  of  doing  so,  he  entered  into  alliance  with 
him. 

The  pope  then  resolved  to  adopt  measures  of  the  utter- 
most  severity ; he  cited  the  king  to  appear  in  person  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  there  to  render  an  account  for  having 
murdered  a Cardinal,  and  threatened  him  with  excom- 
munication  if  he  failed  to  release  his  prisoners  within  a 
specified  time. 

Sixtus  declared  that  he  was  bound  to  act  thus  ; should  he 
do  otherwise,  he  must  answer  for  it  to  God  as  the  most  use- 
less  of  pontiffs  ; but  since  he  had  thus  fulfilled  his  duty,  he 
need  not  fear  the  whole  world ; he  made  no  doubt  that 
Henry  III  would  perish  as  King  Saul  had  done.^ 

By  the  zealous  Catholics  and  the  adherents  of  the  League, 
the  king  was  abhorred  as  a reprobate  and  outcast,  and  the 
demonstrations  of  the  pope  confirmed  them  in  their  violent 
Opposition.  Before  it  could  have  been  expected,  his  predic- 
tion  was  fulfilled.  On  the  23rd  of  June  the  Monitorium  was 
published  in  France;  on  the  ist  of  August  the  king  was 
assassinated  by  Clement. 

The  pope  himself  was  amazed  : “ In  the  midst  of  his 
army,  he  exclaimed,  “ on  the  point  of  conquering  Paris,  in 
his  own  cabinet,  he  has  been  struck  down  by  a poor  monk, 
and  at  one  blow.  He  attributed  this  to  the  immediate 
Intervention  of  God,  who  thereby  testified  that  he  would  not 
abandon  France.^ 


in  faccia  di  V.  111'"“,  legato  a latere,  come  non  ha  publicato 
l mterdetto,  ancorche  gliene  fossero  andate  cento  vite  ? ” 

I Dispaccio  Veneto,  20  Maggio,  1589:  “II  papa  accusa  la  sua 
neg  igentia  di  non  haver  fatto,  dipoi  mesi  5 che  gli  h stato  ammazzato  un 
cardinale  e tenutone  un’  altro  pngione  con  un  arcivescovo,  alcuna 
rimostratione  o provisione.  Dubita  dell’  ira  di  Dio,  &c.”  [The  pope 
accuses  himself  of  negligence  for  not  having  made  any  remonstrance  or 
taken  other  steps,  during  five  months  that  have  elapsed  since  one 
Cardinal  has  been  assassinated,  and  ano  her,  with  an  archbishop,  kent 
pnsoner  ; he  fears  the  wrath  of  God,  &c.]  ^ * 

’ Dispaccio  Veneto.  I Seit.  II  papa  nel  consistorio  tliscorre,  che 
VOL.  I.  2 
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How  is  it  that  an  opinion  so  erroneous  can  possibly  have 
gaincd.  possossion  of  the  niinds  of  mon  ? Xhis  conviction 
prevailed  among  innumerable  Catholics  ; “ It  is  to  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty  alone,”  wrote  Mendoza  to  Philip,  “ that  we 
must  ascribe  this  happy  event.”  ^ In  the  distant  university 
of  Ingolstadt,  the  young  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  was  then 
pursuing  his  studies,  and  in  one  of  the  first  letters  from  his 
hands  remaining  to  our  days,  he  expresses  to  his  mother  the 
joy  which  he  had  received  from  the  intelligence  that  “ the 
king  of  France  had  been  killed."  ^ 

This  occurrence  had  nevertheless  another  and  less 
auspicious  aspect ; Henry  of  Navarre,  whom  the  pope  had 
excommunicated,  and  whom  the  Giiises  so  rancorously  per- 
secuted,  now  succeeded  to  his  legitimate  rights, — a Protestant 
assiimed  the  title  of  king  of  France. 

The  League,  Philip  II,  and  the  pope  were  resolved  that 
they  would  not  suffer  him  on  any  condition  to  attain  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  kingdom.  The  pope  sent  a new  legate  to 
PTance  in  the  place  of  Morosini,  who  appeared  to  be  much 
too  lukewarm.  This  was  Gaetano,  who  was  believed  to  be 
disposed  to  the  Spanish  party,  and  the  pontiff  gave  him  a sum 
of  money,  a thing  he  had  never  done  before,  to  be  applied 
as  might  be  most  advantageous  for  the  purposes  of  the 
League.  He  was  commanded  above  all  things  to  take  care 
that  no  other  than  a Catholic  should  be  king  of  France. 
The  Crown  ought  without  doubt  to  belong  to  a prince  of  the 
blood,  but  that  was  not  the  only  condition  to  be  insisted  on  ; 
the  strict  order  of  hereditary  succession  had  more  than  once 
been  departed  from,  but  never  had  a heretic  been  accepted ; 
the  first  essential  was  that  the  king  should  be  a good 
Catholic. 3 

’l  successo  dclla  morte  del  re  di  Francia  si  ha  da  conoscer  dal  voler 
espresso  del  Signor  Dio,  e che  percid  si  doveva  confidar  che  continua- 
rebbe  al  haver  quel  regno  nella  sua  protettione.” 

^ Capefigue,  v.  290. 

^ Wolf,  Maximilian  I,  pt.  i.  p.  107. 

^ Dispaccio  Veneto  30  Sett.  The  popedeclares  : “che  non  impor- 
tava  che  ’l  fosse  eletto  piu  del  sangue  che  di  altra  famiglia,  essendo  ciö 
altre  volle  occorso,  ma  mai  eretico  dopo  )a  nostra  religione  : che  Savoia, 
Lorena  e forse  anche  Umena  prdendeva  la  corona  : che  S.  non  vuol 
favorir  l’uno  piu  che  l’altro.”  Extracf  from  the  Instruction  in  Tempesti, 
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In  ihis  disposition  of  mind  the  pope  considered  it  even 
praiseworthy  in  the  duke  of  Savoy,  that  he  had  taken  advan- 
tage  of  the  disorders  prevailing  in  France^  to  gain  possession 
of  Saluzzo,  which  then  belonged  to  the  French.  It  was 
better,  Sixtus  declared,  that  the  duke  should  take  it  than  that 
it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  hereticsd 

And  now  every  thing  depended  on  securing  that  the 
League  should  be  victorious  in  the  conflict  with  Henry  IV. 

To  this  etfect  a new  treaty  was  concluded  between  Spain 
and  the  pope.  The  most  zealous  of  the  Inquisitors,  Cardinal 
Sanseverina,  was  intrusted,  under  the  seal  of  confession,  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  terms.  The  pope  promised  to  send 
without  fall  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  eight  hun- 
dred horse  into  France,  and  further  declared  himself  ready  to 
furnish  subsidies  when  the  king  should  have  penetrated  with 
a powerful  army  into  that  kingdom ; the  papal  forces  were 
to  be  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Urbino,  a subject  of  the 
pope  and  an  adherent  of  the  king  of  Spain. ^ 

And  thus  were  these  Spanish  and  Italian  powers,  com- 
bined  with  their  adherents  in  France,  prepared  in  arms  to 
secure  the  throne  of  that  coimtry  to  their  party  for  ever. 

A more  attractive  prospect  could  not  have  been  laid  open, 
either  to  the  Spanish  sovereign  or  the  pope.  Philip  would 
render  himself  and  his  successors  for  ever  free  from  that 
ancient  rivalry  by  which  the  efforts  of  Spain  had  so  long 
been  restricted  j the  sequel  showed  how  much  he  had  it  at 
heart.  For  the  papal  power  also  it  would  have  been  an 
immense  advance  to  have  exercised  an  active  influence  in 
placing  a sovereign  on  the  throne  of  France.  Gaetano  was 
accordingly  directed  to  demand  the  introduction  of  the 

ii.  233.  Among  other  documents  is  a letter  from  the  pope  to  King 
Philip  II,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Paris  after 
the  death  of  Henry  III : it  is  to  be  attributed  to  God  and  the  Virgin,  to 
the  King  of  Spain  and  his  ambassador,  Mendoza  : “ da  dio  benedetto  et 
dall’  intercessione  della  beatissima  vergine  di  Loreto,  alla  quele  questa 
Villa  fece  un  publico  voto.”  21  Ag.  1590. 

^ The  pope  was  reproached  on  that  account  : “ il  papa  si  giustifica 
con  molte  ragioni  della  impresa  che’l  sopradetto  duca  ha  fatto  del 
marchesalo  di  Saluzzo  con  sua  participatione.”  (Dispaccio  Veneto.) 

^ Authentic  Information  in  the  autobiography  of  the  Cardinal,  adopted 
by  Tempesti,  ii.  236. 
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Inquisition,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Privileges  claimed  by 
the  Gallican  church  ; but  the  most  significant  of  all  triumphs 
vvould  have  been  exclusion  of  a legitimate  prince  from  the 
throne,  on  considerations  purely  religious  ; the  ecclesiastical 
Impulse  then  pervading  the  world  in  all  directions  would 
thereby  have  achieved  complete  supremacy. 
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Justin. 

COXE’S  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  With  his  original 
Correspondence.  By  W.  Coxe, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Revised  edition 
by  John  Wade.  3 vols.  3r.  (yl. 
each. 

History  of  the  House  of 

Austria  (1218-1792).  With  a 
Continuation  from  the  Accession 
of  Francis  I.  to  the  Revolution  of 
1848.  4 vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 
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CRAIE’S  (G.  L.)  Pursult  of  Know- 
ledge xinder  Diffloxülies.  IIlus- 
trated  by  Anepdotes  and  Memoirs. 
Revised  edition,  with  niimerous 
Woodcut  Portraits  and  Plates.  Sj. 

OUNNINGHAM’S  Llves  of  the 
Most  Eminent  British  Painters. 
A New  Edition,  with  Notes  and 
Sixteen  fresh  Lives.  By  Mrs. 
Heaton.  3 vols.  3^.  6d.  each. 

DANTE.  Divlne  Gomedy.  Trans- 
lated  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary, 
M.A.  New  Edition,  by  M.  L. 
Egerton-Castle.  35.  6d. 

Translated  into  English  Verse 

by  I.  C.  Wright,  M.A.  3rd  Edi- 
tion, revised.  With  Portrait,  and 
34  Illustrations  on  Steel,  after 
Flaxman. 

DANTE,  The  Inferno.  A Literal 
Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
of  the  Original  printed  onthe  same 
page.  By  John  A.  Carlyle,  M.D. 
SS. 

DE  COMMINES  (Philip),  Me- 
moirs of.  Containing  the  Histories 
of  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII., 
Kings  of  France,  and  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Together  with  the  Scandalous 
Chronicle,  or  Secret  History  oi 
Louis  XL,  by  Jean  de  Troyes. 
Translated  by  Andrew  R.  Scoblc. 
With  Portraits.  2 vols.  3^.  6d. 
each. 

DEFOE’S  Novels  and  Miscel- 
laneoua  Works.  With  Prefaces 
and  Notes,  including  those  attri- 
buted  to  Sir  W.  Scott.  7 vols. 
3s.  dd.  each. 

I.— Caplain  Singleton,  and 
Colonel  Jack. 

IL— Memoirs  of  a Cavalier, 
Captain  Carleton, 
Dickory  Cronke,  &c. 

III. — Moll  Flanders,  and  the 
History  of  the  Devil. 


Defoe’s  Novei.s  and  Miscel- 
LANEOUS  Works — coniimied. 

IV.— Roxana,  and  Life  of  Mrs, 
Christian  Davies. 

V, — Ilistoryof  the  Great  Plague 
of  London,  1665  > The 
Storm  (1703) ; and  the 
True-born  Englishman. 

VI. — Duncan  Campbell,  New 
Voyage  round  the 
World,  and  Political 
Tracts. 

VII. — Robinson  Crusoe,  3^.  dd. 

Also  with  S6  Illustra- 
tions. 5j. 

DEMMIN’S  History  of  Arms 
and  Armour,  from  the  Earliest 
Period.  By  Auguste  Demmin. 
Translated  by  C.  C.  Black,  M.A. 
With  nearly  2000  Illustrations. 
*js.  dd. 

DEMOSTHENES’  Oraüons. 
Translated  by  C.  Rann  Kennedy. 
5 vols.  Vol.  I.,  3^.  dd.',  Vols. 
II.-V.,  5^.  each. 

DE  STAEL’S  Corinne  or  Italy. 
By  Madame  de  Stael.  Trans- 
lated by  Emily  Baldwin  and 
Paulina  Driver.  31-,  dd. 

DICTIONARY  of  Latin  and 
Greek  Quotations ; including 
Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law 
Terms  and  Phrases.  With  all  the 
Quantities  marked,  and  English. 
Translations.  With  Index  Ver- 
borum  (622  pages).  5^. 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and 
Provincial  English.  Compiled 
by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A,,  F.S  A., 
&c.  2 vols.  5j.  each, 

DIDRON’S  Christian  loono- 
graphy : a History  of  Christian 
Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  J.  Millington  and 
completed  by  Margaret  Stokes. 
With  2.^0  Illustrations.  2 vols, 
5s.  each. 
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DIOGENES  LAERTIUS.  Lives 
and  Opinions  of  the  Ancient 
Philosopders.  Translated  by 
Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.  5r. 

DOBREE’S  Adversaria.  Edited 
by  the  late  Prof.  Wagner.  2 vols. 
55-.  each. 

D O D D ’ S Epigrammatists.  A 
Selection  from  the  Epigrammatic 
Literature  of  Ancient,  Mediseval, 
and  Modern  Times.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Philip  Dodd,  M.A.  Ox- 
ford. 2nd  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  6r. 

DONAIiDSON’3  The  Theatre  of 
the  Greeks.  A Treatise  on  the 
History  and  Exhibition  of  the 
Greek"  Drama.  With  numerous 
Iliustrations  and  3 Plans.  By  John 
William  Donaldson,  D.D.  5^* 

D R A P E R ’ 3 History  of  the 
Intelleotuai  Development  of 
Europe.  By  John  William  Draper, 
M.D.,  LL.D,  2 vols.  5^.  each. 

DUNLOP’S  History  of  Fiction. 
A new  Edition.  Revised  by 
Henry  Wilson.  2 vols.  ^ach. 

DYER’S  History  of  Modern  Eu- 
rope, from  the  Fall  of  Constan- 
tinople.  3rd  edition,  revised  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  Nine- 
teenth  Century.  By  Arthur  Has- 
sall, M.A.  6 vols.  3^.  6d  each, 

DYER’S  (Dr  T.  E.)  Pompeii : its 
Buildings  and  Antiquities.  By 
T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.  With  nearly 
300  Wood  Engravings,  a large 
Map,  and  a Plan  of  the  Forum. 
7j.  6d. 

DYER  (T.  P.  T.)  British  Poptüar 
Customs,  Present  and  Past. 
An  Account  of  the  various  Games 
and  Customs  associated  with  Dif- 
ferent Days  of  the  Year  in  the 
British  Isles,  arranged  according 
to  the  Calendar,  By  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.  5r. 


EBERS’  Egyptian  Prlncess.  An 
Historical  Novel.  By  George 
Ebers.  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Buchheim.  3r.  6d. 

EDGEWORTH’S  Stories  for 
Children.  With  8 Illustrations 
by  L.  Speed.  3r.  6d. 

ELZE’S  William  Shakespeare. 
— See  Shakespeare. 

EMERSON’S  Works.  5 vols. 
31.  6d.  each. 

I. — Essays  and  Representative 
Men. 

II.— English  TraUs,  Nature,  and 
Conduct  of  Lite. 

III. — Society  and  Solitude— Letters 

and  Social  Aims  — Ad- 
dresses. 

IV.  — Miscellaneous  Pieces. 

V. — Poems. 

EPICTETUS,  The  Discourses  of. 
With  the  Encheiridion  and 
Fragments.  Translated  by  George 
Long,  M.A.  5j. 

EURIPIDES.  A New  Literal 
Translation  in  Prose.  By  E P. 
Coleridge,  M.A.  2 vols.  $s.  each. 

EUTROPIUS.— Justin. 

EUSEBIUS  PAMPHILUS, 
Ecolesiastioal  History  of.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  C.F.Cruse, M.A.  5^’ 

EVELYN’S  Dlary  and  Corre- 
spondendenoe.  Edited  from  the 
Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray, 
F.A.S.  With  45  engravings.  4 
vols.  5r.  each- 

FAIRHOLT’S  Costume  in  Eng- 
land. A History  of  Dress  to  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
3rd  Edition,  revised,  by  Viscount 
Dillon,  V.P.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
above  700  Engravings.  2 vols. 
5j.  each. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 
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FIELDING’S  Adventiirea  of 
Josaph  Andrews  and  his  Friend 
Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Ctuikshank’s  Illustrations.  3^.  (id. 

History  of  Tom  Jones,  a 

Foiindling.  With  Ctuikshank’s 
Illustrations.  2 vols.  3^.  (id.  each. 

Amelia.  With  Cruikshank’s 

Illustrations.  5r. 

FLAXMAN’S  Lectures  on  Sculp- 
ture.  By  John  Flaxman,  R.A. 
With  Portrait  and  53  Plates.  6s. 

FOSTER’S  (John)  Essays : on 
Decision  of  Character  ; on  a 
Man’s  writing  Meoioirs  of  Plim- 
self ; on  the  epithet  Romantic  ; 
on  the  aversion  of  Men  of  Taste 
to  Evangelical  Religion.  3J.  6d. 

Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Populär 

Ignorance ; to  which  is  added,  a 
Discourse  on  the  Propagation  of 
Christianity  in  India.  3^.  6d. 

Essays  on  the  Improvement 

ofTime.  With  Notes  of  Ser- 
mons and  other  Pieces.  3^.  6d. 

GASPARY’S  History  of  Italian 
Llteratm’e  to  the  Death  of 
Dante.  Translated  by  Her  man 
Oelsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  3^.  6d. 

GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH, 
Chronlcle  oi.—See  Old  English 
Chronicles. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  En- 
tertaining  Moral  Stories  invented 
by  the  Monks.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Swan.  Revised 
Edition,  by  Wynnard  Hooper, 
B.A.  5n 

GILDAS,  Chronicles  oi.—See  Old 
English  Chronicles, 

GIBBON’S  Deoline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Complete 
and  Unabridged,  with  Variorum 
Notes.  Edited  by  an  English 


Churchman.  With  2 Maps  and 
Portrait.  7 vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

GILBART’S  History,  Principles, 
and  Praotiee  of  Banking.  .By 
the  late  J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S. 
New  Edition  (1907),  revised  by 
Ernest  Sykes.  2 vols.  5^.  each. 

GIL  BLAS,  The  Adventures  of. 
Translated  from  the  French  of 
Lesage  by  Smollett.  With  24 
Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Smirke, 
and  IO  Etchings  by  George  Cruik- 
shank.  6s. 

GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS’ 
Hlstorical  Works.  Translated 
by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.,  and  Sir 
R.  Colt  Hoare.  Revised  Edition, 
Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.  A., 
F.S.A.  5n 

GOETHE’S  Faust.  Part  I.  Ger- 
man Text  with  Playward’s  Prose 
Translation  and  Notes.  Revised 
by  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.D.  5^. 

GOETHE’S  Works.  Translated 
into  English  by  various  hands. 
14  vols.  3J.  6d.  each. 

I.  and  II. — Poetry  and  Truth 
from  My  Own  Life.  New- 
and  revised  edition. 

IIL — Faust.  Two  Parts,  com- 

plete.  (Swanwick.) 

IV. — Novels  and  Tales. 

V. — Wilhelm  Meister’s  Appren- 
ticeship. 

VI.— Conversations  with  Ecker- 
mann and  Soret. 

VIII. — Dramatic  Works. 

IX. — Wilhelm  Meister’s  Travels. 

X.— Tour_  in  Italy,  and  Second 
Residence  in  Rome. 

XI. — Miscellaneous  Travels. 

XII.  Early  and  Miscellaneous 
Leiters. 

XIII. — Correspondence  with  Zelter 

(out  of  print). 

XIV.  Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 

Divan  and  Achilleid. 
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GOLDSMITH’S  Works.  A new 
Edition,  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.  5 
vols.  3J.  6d,  each. 

GRAMMONT’S  Memolrs  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  II.  Edited  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Together  with 
the  Boscobel  Tracts,  including 
two  not  before  published,  &c. 
New  Edition.  5^. 

GRAY'S  Leiters.  Including  the 
Correspondence  of  Gray  and 
Mason.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  3^.  6ä.  each.  (Vol.  III. 
in  the  Press.) 

GRBEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Trans- 
lated  by  George  Burges,  M.A. 
5^- 

GRESK  ROMANCES  of  Helio- 
dorus,  Longus,  and  Aohilles 
Tatius — viz.,  The  Adventures  of 
Theägenes  & Chariclea  ; Amours 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  ; and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans- 
lated  by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A. 
5-^ 

GREENE,  IVIARLOWE,  and 
BEN  JONSON.  Poems  of. 
Edited  by  Robert  Bell.  3^* 

GREGORY’S  Leiters  on  the 
Evidences,  Dootrines,  & Duties 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  By 
Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory.  3^,  6d. 

GRIMM’S  TALES.  With  the 
Notes  of  the  Original.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt.  With  Intro- 
duction  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A. 
2 vols.  3j.  ()d.  each. 

Garamer  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Populär 
Stories.  Containing  42  Fairy 
Tales.  Trans,  by  Edgar  Taylor. 
With  numerous  VVoodcuts  after 
George  Cruikshank  and  Ludwig 
Grimm.  3'^* 


GROSSI’S  Marco  Visconti. 
Translated  by  A.  F.  D.  The 
Ballads  rendered  into  English 
Verse  by  C.  M.  P.  3J.  6d. 

GUIZOT’S  History  of  the 
English  Revolution  of  1640. 
From  the  Accession  of  Charles 

I.  to  his  Death.  Translated  by 
William  Hazlitt.  3r.  6d. 

History  of  Civüisatlon,  from 

the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Hazlitt.  3 vols. 
3r.  6d.  each. 

HALL’S  (Rev.  Robert)  Miscel- 
laneous  Works  and  Remains. 
3r.  6d. 

HAMPTON  COURT:  A Short 
History  of  the  Manor  and 
Palace.  By  Ernest  Law,  B.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  S-*'- 

HARDWICK’S  History  of  the 
Artlcles  of  Religion.  By  the  late 
C.  Hardwick.  Revised  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Procter,  M.A.  5j. 

HAUTE’ S Tales.  The  Caravan — 
The  Sheik  of  Alexandria — The 
Inn  in  the  Spessart.  Trans,  from 
the  German  by  S.  Mendel.  3r.  6d. 

HAWTKORNE’S  Tales.  4 vols. 
3r.  6d,  each. 

I. — Twice-told  Tales,  and  the 
Snow  Image. 

II.— Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  the  Seven  Gables. 

I II.— Transformation  [The  Marble 
Faun],  and  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance. 

IV.— Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

KAZLITT’S  Table-talk.  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.  By  W. 
Hazlitt.  3r.  6d. 


Contahied  in  Bokn's  Libraries, 
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HAZLITT’S  Lectures  on  the 
Llterature  of  the  Age  of  Eliza- 
beth and  on  Characters  of  Shake- 
speare’s  Plays,  3J.  6</. 

Lectures  on  the  EngUsh 

Poets,  and  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers.  3J.  (id. 

The  Plaln  Speaker.  Opinions 

onBooks,  Men,  and  Things, 

Round  Table.  3^.  6^. 

Sketches  and  Essays. 

3^.  td. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Age;  or, 

Contemporary  Portraits.  Edited 
by  W.  Carew  Plazlitt.  3^.  6^. 

View  of  the  English  Stage. 

Edited  by  W.  Spencer  Jackson. 
3J.  (id. 

HEATON’S  Gonoise  History  of 
Painting.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  5j. 

HEGEL’S  Lectures  on  the  Philo- 
sophy  of  History.  Translated  by 

J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

HEINE’S  Poems,  Complett 
Translated  by  Edgar  A.  Bowring, 
C.B.  3j.  td. 

Travel-Piotures,  including  the 

Tour  in  the  Harz,  Norderney,  and 
Book  of  Ideas,  together  with  the 
Romantic  School.  Translated  by 
Francis  Storr.  A New  Edition, 
revised  throughout.  With  Appen- 
dices  and  Maps.  3^.  e>d. 

IIELIODORUS.  Theagenes  and 
Chariclea.  — See  Greek  Ro- 

MANCES. 

KELP’S  Life  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  Discoverer  0! 
America.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps, 

K. C.B.  3J.  6d. 

Life  of  Hemando  Cortes, 

and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  2 
vols.  2s.  6d.  each. 


HELP’S  Life  of  Pizarro.  33-.  6d. 

Life  of  Las  Casas  the  Apostle 

of  the  Indies.  35.  6d. 

HENDERSON  (E.)  Select  His- 
torical  Documents  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  including  the  most  famous 
Charters  relating  to  England,  the 
Empire,  the  Church,  &c.,  from 
the  6th  to  the  I4th  Centuries. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  and 
edited  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson, 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  S^. 

HENFREY’S  Guide  to  English 
Coins,  from  the  Conquest  to 
1885.  New  and  revised  Edition 
by  C.  F.  Keary,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
6s. 

HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON’S 

History  of  the  English.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  Forester,  M.A.  5^. 

HENRY’S  (Matthew)  Exposition 
of  the  Book  of  the  Psalms.  5^-. 

HERODOTUS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Cary,  M.A.  3J.  6d. 

Analysis  and  Summary  of 

By  J . T.  \Mieeler.  51, 

HESIOD,  CALLIMACHÜS,  and 
THEOGNIS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.  51. 

HOFFMANN’S  (E,  T.  W.)  The 
Serapion  Brethren.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Lt.-Col.  Alex. 
Ewing.  2 vols.  3j.  6d.  each. 

HOLBEIN’S  Dance  of  Death 
9'iid  Bible  Cuts.  Upwards  cf  150 
Subjects,  engraved  in  facsimile, 
with  Introduction  and  Descrip- 
tions  by  Francis  Douce  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Frognall  Dibden.  5^. 

HOMER’S  ILiad.  A new  trans- 
lation  by  E.  II.  Blakeney,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.  containing  Books  I.-XII. 
3^.  6d.  (Vol.  II.  in  the  Press.) 

Translated  into  English  Prose 

1 by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  5^. 
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HO  MER ’S  Odyssey.  Hymns, 
Eoigrams,  and  Battle  of  the  Frogs 
and  Mice.  Translated  into  Eng- 
lish  Prose  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.Ä. 

See  also  Pope. 

HOOPSR’S  (G.)  Waterloo  : The 
Downfall  of  the  First  Napo- 
leon : a History  of  the  Campaign 
of  1815.  By  George  Hooper. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  3^.  6d. 

The  Campaign  of  Sedan  : 

The  Downfall  of  the  Second  Em- 
}.)ire,  August  - September,  1870. 
With  General  Map  and  Six  Plans 
of  Battle.  3J.  6d. 

HORACE.  A new  literal  Prose 
tianslation,  byA.  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LL.D.  3x.  6d. 

HXJGO’S  (Victor)  Dramatic 
Works.  Hernani — Ruy  Blas — 

The  King’s  Diversion.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous.  3J.  6d. 

Poems,  chieflyLyrical.  Trans- 
lated by  various  Writers,  now  first 
collected  by  J.  H.  L.  Williams. 
3J.  6d. 

HUMBOLDT’S  Cosmos.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Otte,  B.  H.  Paul, 
and  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  5 ''^^Is. 
3J.  6a'.  each,  excepting  Vol.  V.  5J. 

Personal  Narrative  of  bis 

Travels  to  the  Equinoctial  Re- 
gions of  America  during  the  years 
1799-1804.  Translated  by  T. 
Ross.  3 vols.  5J.  each. 

Views  of  Nature.  Translated 

by  E.  C.  Otte  and  II.  G.  Bohn. 

5x. 

HUMPHREYS’  Coln  GoUector’s 
Manual.  By  H.  N.  Plumphreys. 
with  upwards  of  140  Illustralions 
on  Wood  and  Steel.  2 vols. 
each. 


HTJNGARY:  its  History  and  Re- 
volution, together  with  a copüous 
Memoir  of  Kossuth.  3J.  6d. 

HUNT’S  Poetry  of  Science.  By 
Richard  Plunt.  3rd  Edition,  re- 
vised  and  enlarged.  5x. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Me- 
molrs  of  the  Life  of.  By  his 
Widow,  Lucy  ; together  with  he» 
Autobiography,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 
3J.  6d. 

INGULPH’S  Chronicles  of  the 
Abbey  of  Croyland,  with  the 
CONTINUATION  by  Peter  of  Blois 
and  other  Writers.  Translated  by 

II.  T,  Riley,  M.A.  5J. 

IRVING’S  (Washington)  Com- 
plete  Works.  15  vols.  With  Por- 
traits,  &c.  3x.  6d.  each. 

I. — Salmagundi,  Knicker- 
bocker’s  History  of  New 
York. 

II. — The  Sketch-Book,  and  the 
Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

III.  — Bracebridge  Hall,  Abbots- 

ford  and  Ne wstead  Abbey. 

IV.  — The  Alhambra,  Tales  of  a 

Traveller. 

V. — Chronicle  of  the  Conquest 
of  Granada,  Legends  of 
the  Conquest  of  Spain. 

VI.  & VII. — Life  and  Voyages  of 
Columbus,  together  with 
the  Voyages  of  his  Corn- 
panions. 

VIII. — Astoria,  A Tour  on  the 
Prairies. 

IX. — Life  of  Mahomet,  Livesof  the 
Successors  of  Mahomet. 

X. — Adventures  of  Captain  Bon- 
neville,  U.S.A.,  Wolfert’s 
Roost. 

XL — Biographies  and  Miscella- 
neous  Papers. 

XH.-XV. — Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 
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IRVING’S  (Washington)  Life 
and  Leiters.  By  his  Nephew, 
Pierre  E.  Irving.  2 vols.  3^.  td. 
each. 

ISOCEATES,  The  Oratlons  of, 
Translated  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.  5j. 

JAMES'S  (G.  P.  R.)  Life  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  2 vols. 
35.  (id.  each.  (Vol.  I.  out  of  print.) 

JAMESON’S  (Mrs.)  Shake- 
speare’s  Heroines.  Character- 
istics  of  Women:  Moral,  Poetical, 
and  Historical.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 
35-.  (id. 

JESSE’S  (E.)  Aneodotes  of  Dogs. 
With  40  Woodcuts  and  34  Steel 
Engravings.  5j. 

JESSE’S  (J.  H.)  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  England  during  the 
Reign  of  the  Stuarts,  including 
the  Protectorate.  3 vols.  With 
42  Portraits.  5^.  each. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 

and  their  Adherents.  With  6 
Portraits.  5J. 

JOHNSON  S Llves  of  the  Poets. 
Editedby  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier, 
\\dth  Introduction  by  Professor 
Haies.  3 vols.  3J.  ^d.  each. 

JOSEPHUS  (Flavlus),  The  Works 
of.  Whiston’s  Translation,  re- 
vised  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A 
With  Topographical  and  Geo. 
graphical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.  5 vols. 
3j.  6^/.  each. 

JULIAN,  the  Emperor.  Contain- 
ing  Gregory  Nazianzen’s  Two  In- 
vectives  and  Libanus’  Monody, 
with  Julian’s  extant  Theosophical 
Works.  Translated  by  C.  W. 
King,  M.A.  5r. 


JUNIUS’S  Letters.  With  all  the 
Notes  of  Woodfall’s  Edition,  and 
important  Additions.  2 vols. 
3j.  6A  each. 

JUSTIN,  CORNELIUS  NEPOS, 
and  EUTROPIUS.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
5^- 

JUVENAL,  PERSIUS.  SUL- 
PICIA  and  LUCILIUS.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  Evans,  M.A.  5j. 

KANT’S  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
Translated  by  J.  M.  D.  Meikle- 
john.  55. 

Prolegomena  and  Meta- 

physlcal  Foundations  ofN  atural 
Science.  Translated  byE.  Beifort 
Bäx.  Sj'. 

KEIGHTLEY’S  (Thomas)  My- 
thology  of  Anclent  Greece  and 
Italy.  4th  Edition,  revised  by 
Leonard  Schmitz,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
With  12  Plates  from  the  Antique. 

KEIGHTLEY’S  Falry  Mytho- 
logy,  illustrative  of  the  Romance 
and  Superstition  ofVarious  Coun- 
tries. Revised  Edition,  with 
Frontispiece  by  Cruikshank.  5^. 

LA  FONTAINE’S  Fahles.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  Elizur 
Wright.  New  Edition,  with  Notes 
by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs,  3J.  6A 

LAMARTINE’S  Hlstory  of  the 
Girondlsts.  Translated  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.  3 vols.  3^.  ^d.  each. 

Hlstory  of  the  Restoratlon 

of  Monarchy  ln  France  (a  Sequel 
to  the  History  of  the  Girondists). 
4 vols.  3J.  6A  each. 

History  of  the  French  Re- 
volution of  1848.  3j.  6i/. 

LAMB’.S  (Charles)  Essays  of  Elia 
and  Eliana.  Complete  Edition. 
3^.  6flf. 
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LAMB’S  (Charles)  Specimens  of 
English  Drama tic  Poets  of  the 
Time  of  Elizabeth.  3J.  6d. 

Memorials  and  Leiters  of 

Charles  Lamb,  By  Serjeant 
Talfourd.  New  Edition,  revised, 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  2 vols. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare 

With  Illustrations  by  Byam  Shaw. 

3J-.  ed. 

LANE'S  Arabian  Nights’  Enter- 

. tainments.  Edited  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  4 
vols.  3;.  6d.  each. 

LAPPENBERG-’S  History  of 
England  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kings.  Translated  by 
B.  Thorpe,  F.S.A.  New  edition, 
revised  by  E.  C.  Otte.  2 vols. 
3j.  6d.  each. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI’S 
Treatlse  on  Paintlng.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A.j 
With  a Life  of  Leonardo  by  John 
William  Brown.  With  numerous 
Plates.  $s. 

LEPSIUS’S  Leiters  from  Egypt, 
Ethlopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai.  Translated  by  L.  and 
J.  B.  Horner.  With  Maps. 

LESSING’S  Dramatlo  Works, 
Complete.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell, 
M.A.  With  Memoir  of  Lessing 
by  Helen  Zimmern.  2 vols. 
3j.  6d.  each. 

Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes, 

and  the  Representation  ol 
Death  by  the  Anoients.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Helen 
Zimmern.  Edited  by  Edward 
Bell,  M.A.  With  a Frontispiece 
of  the  Laokoon  group.  3^.  6d. 

LILLY’S  Introduotlon  to  Astro- 
logy.  With  a Grammar  of 
Astrologv  and  Tables  for  Cal- 
culating  Nativities,  by  Zadkiel.  5j. 


LIVY’S  Kistory  of  Rome.  Trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Spillan,  C.  Edmonds, 
and  others.  4 vols.  5r.  each. 

LOCKIE’S  Philosophical  Works. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  St.  J ohn.  2 vols. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

LOCKHART  (J.  G.) — See  Burns. 

LODGE’S  Portraits'of  Illustrious 
Personages  of  Great  Britain, 
with  Biographical  and  Historical 
Memoirs.  240  Portraits  engraved 
on  Steel,  with  the  respective  Bio- 
graphies  unabridged.  8 vols.  55. 
each. 

[ Vols.  II.  IV.  and  VII.  oui  of 
frint.  ] 

LOUDON’S  (Mrs.)  Natural 
History.  Revised  edition,  by 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  With 
numerous  Woodcut  Illus.  5^. 

L O W N D E S ’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual  of  English  Literature. 
Enlarged  Edition.  By  H.  G. 
Bohn.  6 vols.  cloth,  5^.  each. 
Or  4 vols.  half  morocco,  2/.  2s. 

LONGUS.  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 
— See  Greek  Romances. 

LUCAN’S  Pharsalia.  Translated 
by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.  5^. 

LU  CI  AN’ S Dialogues  of  the 
Gods,  of  the  Sea  Gods,  and 
of  the  Dead.  Translated  by 
Howard  Williams,  M.A.  5^. 

LUCRETIUS.  A Prose  Trans- 
lation. By  H.  A.  T.  Munro. 
Reprinted  from  the  Final  (4th) 
Edition.  With  an  Introduction 
by  J.  D.  Duff,  M.A.  5^. 

Literally  translated.  By  the 

Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  With 
a Metrical  Version  byj.  M.  Good. 
5^* 
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LÜTHER’S  Table-Talk.  Trans- 
lated  and  Edited  by  William 
Hazlitt.  3J.  6t/. 

Autoblogiraphy.  — See 

Michelet. 

.^CHIAVELLI’S  Hlstory  of 
Flor  e n c e,  together  v/ith  the 
Prince,  Savonarola,  various  His- 
torical  Tracts,  and  a Memoir  of 
Machiavelli.  3J.  6d, 

MALLET'S  Northern  Anüqul- 
ties,  or  an  Historical  Account  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Religions 
and  Laws,  Maritime  Expeditions 
and  Discoveries,  Language  and 
Literature,  of  the  Ancient  Scandi- 
navians.  Translated  by  Bishop 
Percy.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition,  with  a Translation  of  the 
Prose  Edda,  by  J.  A.  Black- 
well. 5r. 

MANZONI.  The  Betrothed : 
being  a Translation  of  ‘ I Pro- 
messi  Sposi.’  By  Alessandro 
Manzoni.  With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts. 5J. 

IiIARCO  POLO’S  TraTels ; the 
Translation  of  Marsden  revised 
by  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  5^. 

MARRYAT’S  (Capt.  R.N.) 
Mastermaa  Ready.  With  93 
Woodcuts.  3j.  6(/. 

Mission ; or,  Scenes  in  Africa. 

Illustrated  by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel. 

3r.  e>d. 

Pirate  and  Three  Cutters. 

With  8 Steel  Engravings,  from 
Drawings  by  Ciarkson  Stanfield, 
R.  A.  3J.  td. 

— ^ Privateersman.  8 Engrav- 

ings on  Steel.  3^.  6c/. 

Settiers  in  Canada.  10  En- 
gravings by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel. 
3J.  6c/. 


MARRYAT’S  (Capt.  R.N.) 
Poor  Jack.  With  16  Illus- 
trations after  Ciarkson  Stanstield, 
R.A.  3r.  6</. 

Peter  Simple.  With  8 full- 

page  Illustrations.  3r.  6c/. 

MARTIAL’S  Epigrams,  complete. 
Translated  into  Prose,  each  ac- 
companied  by  one  or  more  Verse 
Translations  selected  from  the 
Works  of  English  Poets,  and 
other  sources.  yr.  6t/. 

MARTINEAXJS  (Harriet)  Hls- 
tory of  England,  from  1800- 
1815.  3^.  6t/. 

History  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 

Peace,  a.d.  1815-46.  4 vols, 

3r.  6c/.  each. 

See  Comie’s  Positive  Philosoph}', 

MATTHEW  OF  WESTMIN- 
STER’S  Flovrers  of  History, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  World 
toA.D.  1307.  Translated  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  M.A.  2 vols.  5s.  each. 

MAXWSLL’3  Victories  of  Wel- 
Ington  and  the  British  Armies. 
Frontispiece  and  5 Portraits.  51. 

MENZEL’S  History  of  Germany, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  1842. 
3 vols.  3^.  6d.  each. 

MICHAEL  ANGELD  AND 
RAPHAEL,  their  Llves  and 
Works.  By  Duppa  aud  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy.  With  Portraits, 
and  Engravings  on  Steel.  5J. 

MICHELET’S  Luther’a  Auto- 
biogmphy.  Trans,  by  William 
Hazlitt.  With  an  Appendix  (i  IO 
pages)  of  Notes.  3^  6d. 

History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution from  its  earliest  indications 
to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  1791. 
3s.  6d. 
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MIGNET’SHistory  of  theFrench 
Revolution,  from  1789  to  1814. 
3J.  (>d.  New  edition,  reset. 

MILL  (J.  S.).  Early  Essays  by 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Collectcd  from 
various  sources  byJ.W.  M.  Gibbs. 
3J.  (id, 

MILLER  (Professor).  History 
Philosophically  IUustrated,from 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  4 vols. 
3J.  (id.  each, 

MILTON’S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  J.  A.  St.  John.  5 vols.  3^.  (td. 
each. 


MONTESQUIEU’S  Spirit  oi 
Laws.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  By  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.  2 vols.  35-.  ()d.  each. 


M O R E ’ S U topia.  Robin son’s , 

translation,  with  Roper’s  ‘ Life 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,’  and  More’s 
Letters  to  Margaret  Roper  and 
others.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
George  Sampson.  Introduction 
and  Bibliography  by  A.  Guth- 
kelch.  5r. 


MORPHY’S  Games  of  Chess. 
Being  the  Matches  and  best  Games 
played  by  theAmerican  Champion, 
with  Explanatory  and  Analytical 
Notes  by  J.  Löwenthal.  ^s. 


Pcetical  Works,  with  a Me- 

moir  and  Critical  Remarks  by 
James  Montgomery,  an  Index  to 
’Paradise  Lost,  Todd’s  Verbal  Index 
to  all  the  Poems,  and  a Selection 
of  Explanatory  Notes  by  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  Illustrated  with  120 
Wood  Engravings  from  Drawings 
by  W.  Harvey.  2 vols.  31.  6d. 
each. 

MITFORD’S  (Miss)  Our  Village 
Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and 
Scenery.  With  2 Engravings  on 
Steel.  2 vols.  3r.  6d.  each. 

MOLIERE’S  Dramatic  Works. 
A new  Translation  in  English 
Prose,  by  C.  H.  Wall.  3 vols. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

MONTAGU.  The  Letters  and 
Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu.  Edited  by  her  great- 
grandson,  Lord  Wharncliffe’s  Edi- 
tion, and  revised  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas.  New  Edition,  revised, 
with  5 Portraits.  2 vols.  5r.  each. 


MOTLEY  (J.  L.).  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutoh  Republic.  A History. 
By  John  Lothrop  Motley.  New 
Edition,  with  Biographical  Intro- 
duction by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
3 vols.  3j.  (id.  each. 

MTJDIE’S  Brlüsh  Birds ; or,  His- 
tory of  theFeathered  Tribes  of  the 
British  Islands.  Revised  by  W. 
C.  L.  Martin.  With  52  Figures 
of  Birds  and  7 Coloured  Plates  of 
Eggs,  2 vols. 

NEANDER  (Dr.  A.)  Life  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Translated  by  J. 
McClintock  and  C.  Blumenthal. 
3s.  6d. 

History  of  the  Planting  and 

Training  of  the  Christian 
Churoh  by  the  Apostles. 
Translated  by  J.  E.  Ryland. 
2 vols.  3s.  6il.  each. 

Memorials  of  Christian  Life 

ln  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages  ; 
including  Light  in  Dark  Places. 
Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  35,  6d. 


MONTAIGNE’S  Essays.  Cotton’s 
Translation,  revised  by  W.  C. 
Hazlitt.  New  Edition.  3 vols. 
3s.  6d.  each. 


NIBELUNGEN  LIED.  The 
Lay  of  the  Nlbelungs,  metrically 
translated  from  the  old  German 
text  by  Alice  Horton,  and  edited 
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by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  To  which 
is  prefixed  the  Essay  on  the  Nibe- 
lungen Lied  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 
5J. 

NICOLINI’S  History  of  the 
Jesulta:  their  Origin,  Progress, 
Doctrines,  and  Designs.  With  8 
Porlraits.  5^. 

NORTH  (R.)  Lives  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron  Guild- 
ford,  the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 
North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
North.  Together  with  the  Auto- 
biography  of  the  Author.  Edited 
byAugustus  Jessopp,  D.D.  3vols. 
3J.  6t/.  each. 

NUGENT'S  (Lord)  Memorials 
of  Hampden,  his  Party  and 
Times.  With  a Memoir  of  the 
Author,  an  Autograph  Letter,  and 
Portrait,  ^s. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CHRON- 
ICLES,  including  Ethelwerd’s 
Chronicle,  Asser’s  Life  of  Alfred, 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  British 
History,  Gildas,  Nennius,  and  the 
spurious  chronicle  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  5^. 

OMAN  (J.  C.)  The  Great  Indian 
Epics : the  Stories  of  the  Rama- 
YANA  and  the  Mahabharata. 
By  John  Campbell  Oman,  Prin- 
cipal of  Khalsa  College,  Amritsar. 
With  Notes,  Appendices,  and 
Illustrations.  3^.  6^/. 

OVID’S  Works,  complete.  Literally 
translated  into  Prose.  3 vols. 
SS.  each. 

PASCAL’S  Thoughts.  Translated 
from  the  Text  of  M.  Auguste 
Molinier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  3rd 
Edition.  3J.  6of. 


PAULI’S  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  Altred 
the  Great.  Translated  from  the 
German.  To  which  is  appended 
Alfred’s  Anglo-Saxon  Version 
OF  Orosius.  With  a literal 
Translation  interpaged,  Notes, 
and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar 
and  Glossary,  by  B.  Thorpe. 

PAUSANIAS’  Description  of 
Greece.  Newly  translated  byA.R. 
Shilleto,  M.A.  2 vols.  5j.  each. 

PEARSON’S  Exposition  of  tha 
Creed.  Edited  by  E.  Walford, 
M.A.  5^. 

PEPYS’  Dia^  and  Correspond- 
ence.  Deciphered  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Smith,  M.A.,  from  the  original 
Shorthand  MS.  in  the  Pepysian 
Library.  Edited  by  Lord  Bray- 
brooke.  4 vols.  With  31  En- 
gravings.  5r.  each. 

PERCY’S  Reliques  of  Ancient 
EngUsh  Poetry.  With  an  Essay 
on  Ancient  Minstrels  and  a Glos- 
sary. Edited  by  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.  2 vols.  3j.  6cf.  each. 

PERSIUS. — See  Jüvenal. 

PETRARCH’S  Sonnets,  Tri- 
umphs,  and  other  Poems. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
various  Hands.  With  a Life  of 
the  Poet  by  Thomas  Campbell. 
With  Portrait  and  15  Steel  En- 
gravings.  5s. 

PICKERING’S  History  of  the 
Races  of  Man,  and  their  Geo- 
graphical  Distribution.  With  An 
Analytical  Synopsis  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Man  by 
Dr.  Hall.  With  a Map  of  the 
World  and  12  coloured  Plates. 
5^' 
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PINDAE.  Translated  into  Prose 
by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To  which 
is  added  the  Metrical  Version  by 
Abraham  Moore.  5J. 

PLANCHE.  Hlstory  of  British 
Cos  turne,  from  the  Ear  liest  Time 
to  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  By  J.  R.  Planche, 
Somerset  Heraid.  With  upwards 
of  400  lüustrations.  5r. 

PLATO’S  Works.  Literally  trans- 
lated, with  Introduction  and 
Notes.  6 vols.  each. 

I. — The  Apology  of  Socrates, 
Crito,  Phsedo,  Gorgias,  Pro- 
tagoras,  Phaedrus,  Thesetetus, 
Euthyphron,  Lysis.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H.  Carey. 

II.  — The  Republic,  Timseus,  and 

Critias.  Translated  by  Henry 
Davis. 

III.  — Meno,  Euthydemus,  The 

Sophist,  Statesman,  Cratylus, 
Parmenides,  and  the  Banquet. 
Translated  by  G.  Burges. 

IV.  — Philebus,  Charmides,  Laches, 

Menexenus,  Hippias,  Ion, 
The  Two  Alcibiades,  The- 
ages,  Rivals,  Hipparchus, 
Minos,  Clitopho,  Epistles. 
Translated  by  G.  Burges. 

V. — The  Laws.  Translated  by 
G.  Burges. 

VI. — The  Doubtful  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  G.  Burges. 

Sumnaary  and  Analysis  of 

the  Dialogues.  With  Analytical 
Index.  By  A.  Day,  LL.D.  5r. 

PLAUTUS’S  Comedies.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.  2 
vols.  5r.  each. 

PLINY.  The  Letters  of  Pliny 
the  Younger.  Melmoth’s  trans- 
lation,  revised  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A.  5s. 


PLOTINUS,  Select  Works  of. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Taylor. 
With  an  Introduction  containing 
the  substance  of  Porphyry’s  Plo- 
tinus.  Edited  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead, 
B.A.,  M.R.A.S.  5j. 

PLUTARCH’S  Lives.  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  George 
Long,  M.A.  4 vols.  3r.  6d.  each. 

Morals.  Theosophical  Essays. 

Translated  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 
5^- 

Morals.  Ethical  Essays. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Shilleto,  M.A.  5r. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.  Se- 
leotions  from  One  Hundred 
American  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1876.  By  W.  J.  Linton.  3^.  6d. 

POLITICAL  CYGLOPA3DIA. 
A Dictionary  of  Political,  Con- 
stitutional,  Statistical,  and  Fo- 
rensic  Knowledge ; forming  a 
Work  of  Reference  on  subjects  of 
Civil  Administration,  Political 
Economy,  Finance,  Commerce, 
Laws,  and  Social  Relations.  4 
vols.  (1848.)  3J.  6d.  each. 

[ tW.  I.  out  of  print. 

POPE’S  Poetical  Y7orks.  Edited, 
with  copious  Notes,  by  Robert 
Carruthers.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trati(jns.  2 vols.  51.  each. 

[ Vol.  I.  out  of  print. 

Homer’s  Iliad.  Edited  by 

the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  the  entire  Series  of 
Flaxman’s  Designs.  5-^* 

Homer’s  Odyssey,  with  the 

Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns, 
&c.,  by  other  translators.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  the  entire  Series  of  Flax- 
man’s Designs.  5^. 

Life,  including  many  of  his 

Letters.  By  Robert  Carruthers. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  5^* 


CovuiZiued  iti  Bohii  s Libraries. 


POUSHKIN’S  Prose  Tales:  The 
Captain’s  Dr^ughter — Doubrovsky 
— The  Queen  of  Spades  — An 
Amateur  Peasant  Girl — The  Shot 
— The  Snow  Storm — The  Post- 
master — The  Cüffin  Maker  — 
Kirdjali — The  Egyptian  Nights — 
Peter  the  Great’s  Negro.  Trans- 
lated  by  T.  Keane.  3^.  6d. 

PRESGOTT’S  Conquest  of 
Mexico.  Copyright  edition,  with 
the  notes  by  John  Foster  Kirk, 
and  an  introduction  by  G.  P. 
Winship.  3 vols.  3J.  6a’  each. 

Conquest  of  Peru.  Copyright 

edition,  with  the  notes  of  John 
Foster  Kirk.  2 vols.  3^.6^/.  each. 

— — Reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  notes  of  John  Foster 
Kirk.  3 vols.  3^.  ()d.  each. 

PROPERTITJS.  Translated  by 
Rev.  P.  J.  F.  Gantilion,  M.A., 
and  accompanied  by  Poetical 
Versions,  from  various  sources. 

3J.  6fl?. 

PROVERBS,  Handbookof.  Con- 
taining  an  entire  Republication 
of  Ray’s  Collection  of  English 
Proverbs,  with  bis  additions  from 
Foreign  Languages  and  a com- 
pleteAlphabetical  Index;  inwhich 
are  introduced  large  additions  as 
well  of  Proverbs  as  of  Sayings, 
Sentences,  Maxims,  and  Phrases, 
collected  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  5r. 

POTTERY  AND  PORGEIxAIN, 
and  other  Objects  of  Vertu.  Com- 
prising  an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  Bemal  Collection  of  Works 
of  Art,  with  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  sold  by  auction,  and 
names  of  the  possessors.  To  which 
are  added,  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an 
Engraved  List  of  all  the  known 
Marks  and  Monograms.  By  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  5j.  ; or  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  ioj,  6äf, 


PROUT'S  (Fatber)  Reliques.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Rev.  F. 
Mahony.  New  issue,  with  21 
Etchings  by  D,  Maclise,  R.A. 
Nearly  600  pages.  55-. 

QUINTILIAN'S  Institutes  of 
Oratory,  or  Education  of  an 
Orator.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  2 vols.  5r. 
each. 

RAGINE’S  (Jean)  Dramatio 
Works.  A metrical  English  Ver- 
sion. By  R.  Bruce  Boswell,  M.A. 
Oxon.  2 vols.  3j.  (id.  each. 

RANKE’S  Hlstory  of  tbe  Popes, 
during  the  Last  Four  Centuries. 
Translated  by  E.  Foster.  Mrs. 
Foster’s  translation  revised,  with 
considerable  additions,  by  G.  R. 
Dennis,  B.A.  3 vols.  ^s.  6d.  each. 

Hlstory  of  Servia  and  the 

Servian  Revolution.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Insurrection  in 
Bosnia.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Kerr. 
3J.  6d. 

REOREATIONS  inSHOOTING. 
By  * Craven.’  With  62  Engravings 
on  Wood  after  Harvey,  and  9 
Engravings  on  Steel,  chiefly  after 
A.  Cooper,  R.A.  5j. 

RENNIE’S  Insect  Architecture. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  186 
Woodcut  Illustrations,  ^s. 

REYNOLDS’  (Sir  J.)  Llterary 
Works.  Edited  by  K.  W.  Beechy. 

2 vols.  3J.  6d.  each, 

RICARDO  on  the  Princlples  of 
Political  Economy  and  Taxa- 
tion, Edited  by  E.  C.  K.  Gönner, 
M.A.  5j. 

RICHTER  (Jean  Paul  Friedrich). 
Levana,  a Treatise  on  Education: 
together  with  the  Autobiography 
(a  Fragment),  and  a short  Pre- 
fatory  Memoir,  3^.  Sd. 
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KICHTER  (Jean  Paul  Friedrich). 
Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn 
Piecea,  or  theWedded  Life,  Death, 
and  Marriage  of  Firmian  Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes,  Parish  Advocate 
in  the  Parish  of  Kuhschnapptel. 
Newiy  translated  by  Lt.-Col.  Alex. 
Ewing.  3f.  6d. 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN’S  An- 
nal3  of  EngUsh  History,  com- 
prising  the  History  of  England 
and  of  other  Countries  of  Europe 
from  A.  D.  732  to  A.  D.  1201. 
Translated  by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A. 
2 vols.  5^.  each. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER’S 
Flowers  of  History,  comprising 
the  Histor/of  England  from  the 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  a.d. 
i235,formerlyascribedto  Matthew 
Paris.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.  2 vols.  each. 

[ Vol.  II.  out  of  pilnt. 

ROME  in  the  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  Containing  a com- 
plete  Account  of  the  Ruins  of  the 
Ancient  City,  the  Remains  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments 
of  Modern  Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton. 
With  34  Steel  Engravings.  2 vols. 
5r.  each. 

See  Burn. 

ROSCOE’S  (W.)  Life  and  PonU- 
floate  of  Leo  X.  Final  edition, 
revised  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  2 
vols.  3j.  ^d.  each. 

Life  of  Lorenz  o de’  Medici, 

called  ‘ the  Magnificent.’  With 
his  poems,  letters,  &c.  loth 
Edition,  revised,  with  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  by  his  Son.  3J.  ^d. 

RUSSIA.  History  of,  from  the 
earliest  Period,  compiled  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  by 
Walter  K.  Kelly.  With  Portraits. 
2 vols.  3r  6t/.  each. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VEL- 
LEIUS  PATSRCULUS. 
Trans,  byj.  S.Watson,  M.A.  5-^* 


SCHILLER’S  Works.  Translated 
by  various  hands.  7 vols.  3J.  6t/. 
each : — 

I. — History  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War. 

II. — Flistory  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and 
the  Disturbances  in  F rance 
preceding  the  Reign  of 
Henry  IV. 

III.  — Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart, 

Maid  of  Orleans,  Bride  of 
Messina,  together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in 
Tragedy  (a  short  Essay). 

These  Dramas  are  all 
translated  in  metre. 

IV.  — Robbers  ( with  Schiller ’s 

original  Preface),  Fiesco, 
Love  and  Intrigue,  De- 
metrius, Ghost  Seer,  Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The  Dramas  in  this 
Volume  are  translated  into 
Prose. 

V. — Poems. 

VI.  — Essays,  .(Esthetical  and  Philo- 
sophical 

VII. — Wallenstein’s  Camp,  Pic- 
colomini and  Death  of 
Wallenstein,  William  Teil. 

SCHILLER  and  GOETHE. 
Correspondence  between,  from 
A.D.  1794-1805.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.  2 vols.  3r.  6c/. 
each. 

SCHLEGEL’S  (F.)  Lectures  on 
the  Phllosophy  of  Life  and  the 
Philosophy  ofLanguage.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Mor- 
rison, M.A.  3r.  6c/. 

Lectures  on  tbe  History  of 

Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Translatedfrom  the  German.  3j.6c/. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 

of  History.  Translated  by  J.  B. 
Robertson.  3;.  td. 
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SCHLEGEL’S  Lectures  on 
Modern  History,  together  with 
thä  Lectures  entitied  Caesar  and 
Alexander,  and  The  Beginning  of 
our  History.  Translated  by  L. 
Purcell  and  R.  H.  Whitelock. 
3s.  6d. 

^sthetlc  and  Mlscellaneoua 

■Works.  Translated  by  E.  J. 
Millington.  3s.  6d. 

SCHLEGEL’S  (A.  W.)  Lectures 
on  Dramatic  Art  and  Litera- 
ture.  Translated  by  J.  Black. 
Revised  Edition,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  W,  Morrison,  M.A.  3^.  6ä. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Four- 
fold  Root  of  the  Prlnciple  of 
Suiücient  Reason,  and  On  the 
Will  in  Nature.  Translated  by 
Madame  Hillebrand.  5^. 

Essays,  Selected  and  Trans- 
lated. With  a Biographical  Intro- 
duction  and  Sketch  of  his  Philo- 
sophy,  by  E.  Beifort  Bax.  5J. 

SCHOUW’S  Earth,  Planta,  and 
Man.  Translated  byA.  Henfrey. 
With  coloured  Map  of  the  Geo- 
graphy  of  Plants.  5j. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert).  His  Life 
and  Works,  by  August  Reissmann. 
Translated  by  A.  L.  Alger.  3J.  6ä. 

Early  Letters.  Originallypub- 

blished  by  his  Wife.  Translated 
by  May  Herbert.  With  a Preface 
by  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L. 
3j.  6^/. 

SENECA  on  Eenefits.  Newly 
translated  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 
3s.  6ä. 

Minor  Essays  and  On  Clem- 

ency.  Translated  by  A.  Stewart, 
M.A.  5J. 

SHAKESPEARE  DOCU- 
MENTS.  Arrangcd  by  D.  H. 
Lambert,  B.A.  3^.  6d. 


SHAKE SPEARE’S  Dramatio 
Art.  The  History  and  Character 
of  Shakespeare’s  Plays.  By  Dr. 
Hermann  Ulrici.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.  2 vols.  3;.  6ä. 
each. 

SHAKESPEARE  (William).  A 
Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Elze, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.  5r. 

SHARPE  (S.)  The  History  of 
Egypt,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
tili  the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs, 
A.D.  640.  By  Samuel  Sharpe, 
2 Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Illus- 
trative W^oodcuts.  2 vols.  5r.  each. 

SHERIDAN’S  Dramaüo  Works, 
Complete.  With  Life  by  G.  G.  S, 
3J.  6d. 

SISMONDI’S  History  of  the 
Literatxire  of  the  South  or 
Europe.  Translated  by  Thomas 
Roscoe.  2 vols.  3^,  6d.  each. 

SMITH’ S Synonyms  and  An- 
tonyms, or  Kindred  Words  and 
their  Opposites.  Revised  Edi- 
tion. 

Synonyms  Discriminated. 

A Dictionary  of  Synonymous 
Words  in  the  English  Language, 
showing  the  Accurate  signification 
of  words  of  similar  meaning. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy 
Smith,  M.A,  6s. 

SMITH’S  (Adam)  The  Wealth  ol 
Natlons.  Edited  by  E.  Beifort 
Bax.  2 vols.  3s.  6d,  each. 

Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

With  a Memoir  of  the  Author  by 
Dugald  Stewart.  3J.  6d. 

SMITH’S  ( Pye ) Geology  and 
Sorlpture.  2nd  Edition.  5r. 

SMYTH’S  (Professor)  Lectures 
on  Modem  History.  2 vols. 
3s.  6d.  each. 
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SMOLLETT'S  Adventures  of 
Roderick  Random.  With  short 
Memoir  and  Bibliography,  and 
Cruikshank’slllustrations.  3r.  bd. 

Adventures  of  Peregrine 

Pickle,  With  Bibliography  and 
Cruikshank’s  Illustrations.  2 vols. 
3r.  6i/.  each. 

The  Expedition  of  Hum- 

phry  Cllnker.  With  Bibliography 
and  Cruikshank’s  Illustrations. 
3r.  td. 

SOORATES  (sumamed  ‘Scholas- 
tlcus  ’).  The  Eccleslastlcal  His- 
toryof(A.D.  305-445).  Translated 
from  the  Greek.  5^. 

SOPHOCLES,  The  Tragedles  of. 
A New  Prose  Translation,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  &c.,  by  E.  P. 
Coleridge,  M.A.  ^s. 

SOUTH EY’S  Life  of  Nelson. 
\Vith  Portraits,  Plans,  and  up- 
wards  of  50  Engravings  on  Steel 
and  Wood.  5?. 

Life  of  Wesley,  and  the  Rise 

and  Progress  of  Methodism.  5r. 

Robert  Southey.  The  Story 

of  his  Life  written  in  his  Leiters. 
Edited  by  John  Dennis.  3J.  (id. 

SOZOMEN’S  Eccleslastlcal  Hls- 
tory.  Translated  from  the  Greek. 
Together  with  the  Ecclesiasti- 
CAL  History  of  Philostor- 
Gius,  as  epitomised  by  Photius. 
Translated  by  Rev.  E.  Walford, 
M.A.  5J. 

SPINOZA’S  Chief  Works.  Trans- 
lated, with  Introduction,byR.H.M. 
Elwes,  2 vols.  5f.  each. 

STANLEY’S  Classified  S3mopsis 
of  the  Principal  Painters  of  the 
Dutch  and  Plemlsh  Schools. 
By  George  Stanley.  5^. 

STAUNTON’S  Chess - Player's 
Handbook.  5^. 


STAUNTON’S  Chess  Praxis.  A 
Supplement  to  the  Chess-player’s 
Handbook.  5^. 

Chess-player’s  Companlon. 

Comprising  a Treatise  on  Odds, 
Collection  of  Match  Games,  and 
a Selection  of  Original  Problems. 
SJ- 

STOCKHARDT’S  Experimental 
Chemistry.  Edited  by  C.  V/. 
Heaton,  F.C.S.  5r. 

STOWE  (Mrs.H.B.)  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.  Illustrated.  3r.  (id, 

STRABO’S  Geography.  Trans- 
lated by  W^.  Falconer,  M.A., 
and  H.  C.  Hamilton.  3 vols. 
5j.  each. 

STRICKLAND’S  (Agnes)  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England,  from 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Revised 
Edition.  W’ith  6 Portraits.  6 vols. 
5r.  each. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

2 vols.  5j.  each. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.  With  Portraits.  5r, 

STUART  and  REVETT’S  Anü- 
qulties  of  Athens,  and  other 
Monuments  of  Greece.  W’ith  71 
Plates  engraved  on  Steel,  and 
numerous  Woodcut  Capitals.  5j. 

SUETONIUS’  Lives  oftheTwelve 
Caesars  and  Lives  of  the  Gram- 
marians. Thomson’s  translation, 
revised  by  T.  Forester.  $s. 

SWIFT’S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  Temple  Scott.  W’ith  a Bio- 
graphical  Introduction  by  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
12  vols.  5j.  each. 

I. — A Tale  of  a Tub,  The  Battle 
of  the  Books,  and  other 
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Swift’s  Prose  Works  {continued). 

early  works.  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott.  With  a 
Bicgraphical  Introduction 
by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 

II. — The  Journal  to  Stella.  Edited 
by  Frederick  Ryland,M.  A. 
With  2 Portraits  and  Fac- 
simile. 

III. & IV. — Writings  on  Religion  and 
the  Church. 

V.— PI  istorica  1 and  Political 
Tracts  (English). 

VI. — The  Drapier’s  Letters. 

With  facsimiles  of  Wood’s 
Coinage,  &c. 

VII. — Historical  and  Political 
Tracts  (Irish). 

VIII. — Gulliver’s  Travels.  Edited 
by  G.  R.  Dennis,  B.A. 
With  Portrait  and  Maps. 

IX.  — Contributionsto  Periodicals. 

X. — Historical  Writings. 

XI. — Literary  Essays. 

XII. — Full  Index  and  Biblio- 
graphy,  with  Essays  cn 
the  Portraits  of  Swift  by 
Sir  Frederick  Falkiner, 
and  on  the  Relations  be- 
tween  Swift  and  Stella 
by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Eernard. 

SV7IFT’S  Poems.  Edited  by  W. 
Ernst  Browning.  2 vols.  3J.  6cf. 
each. 

TACITUS.  The  Works  of.  Liter- 
ally  translated.  2 vols.  5^.  each. 

TASSO’S  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  J.  H.  Wiffen.  With  8 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  24  Wood- 
cuts by  Thurston.  5r. 

TAYLOR'S  (Bishop  Jeremy ) 
Holy  Living  and  Dying.  35.  6t/. 

TEN  BRIN2. — Sec  Brink. 

TERENCE  and  PH.EDRUS. 
Literally  translated  by  H.  T.  Riley, 
M.  A.  To  which  is  added,  Smart’s 
Metrical  Version  of  Phcedrus.  5;. 


THE 0 0 RI  TUS,  BION,  MOS- 
CHUS, and  TYRTiEUS.  Liter- 
ally translated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Banks,  M.A.  To  which  are  ap- 
pended  the  Metrical  Versions  of 
Chapman.  5j. 

THEODORET  and  EVAGRIUS. 
Histories  of  the  Church  from  A.D. 
332  to  A.D.  427  ; and  from  A.D. 
431  to  A.D.  544.  Translated.  5j. 

THIERRY’S  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans.  Translated  by  Wil- 
liam Hazlitt.  2 vols.  3J.  6r/.  each. 

THUCYDIDES.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian  War.  Literally  translated 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  2 vols. 
3^.  6r/.  each. 

An  Analysis  and  Summary 

of.  By  J.  T.  Wheeler.  $s, 

THUDICHUM  (J.  L.  W.)  A Trea- 
tise  on  Wines.  Illustrated.  Sr. 

URE’S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufao- 
ture  of  Great  Britain.  Edited 
by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  2 vols.  5-^* 
each. 

Philosophy  of  Manufactures. 

Edited  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  ys.  6d. 

VASARI’S  Lives  of  the  most 
Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Architects.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  J.  Fester,  with  a Commen- 
tary  by  J.  P.  Richter,  Ph.D.  6 
vols.  3r.  6d.  each. 

VIRGIL.  A Literal  Prose  Trans- 
lation by  A.  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LL.D.  With  Portrait.  3s.  6d. 

VOLTAIRE’S  Tales.  Translated 
by  R.  B.  Boswell.  Containing 
Bebouc,  Memnon,  Candide,  L’In- 
g^nu,  and  other  Tales.  3r.  6d. 

WALTON' S Complete  Angler. 
Edited  by  Edward  Jesse.  With 
Portrait  and  203  Engravings  on 
Wood  and  26  Engravings  on 
Steel.  5j. 
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W ALTON ’S  Llves  of  Donne, 
Hooker,  &o.  New  Edition  re- 
vised  by  A.  H.  Bullen,  with  a 
Memoir  of  Izaak  Walton  by  Wm. 
Bowling.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. 5j. 

WELLINGTON,  Life  of.  By  ‘ An 
Old  Soldier.’  From  the  materials 
of  Maxwell.  With  Index  and  i8 
Steel  Engravings.  5r. 

Vlotories  of.  See  Maxwell. 

WERNER’S  Templars  ln 
Cypnis.  Translated  by  E.  A.  M. 
Lewis.  3r.  6</. 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A Hand- 
book  of  Archasology,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Etrusoan,  Roman.  Illus- 
trated.  5^. 

WHEATLEY’S  A Rational  Illus- 
tration of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  6d. 

WHITE’S  Natural  History  01 
Selbome.  With  Notes  by  Sir 
William  Jardine.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Jesse.  With  40  Portraits 
and  coloured  Plates,  ^s. 


i W^IESELER’S  Chronological 
Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Venables.  3j.  6d. 

WILLI  AMofMALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land. Translated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Sharpe.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.  5s. 

XENOPHON’S  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  j.  S,  Watson, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  In 
3 vols.  5j.  each. 

Y O U N G ( Arthur ).  Travels  in 
France  during  the  years  1787, 
1788,  and  1789.  Edited  by 
M.  Betham  Edwards.  3^,  6d. 

Tour  in  Ireland,  with 

General  Observations  on  the  state 
of  the  country  during  the  years 
1776  - 79.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Hutton.  With  Complete  Biblio- 
graphy  by  J.  P.  Anderson,  and 
Map.  2 vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

YULE-TIDE  STORIES.  A Col- 
lection of  Scandinavian  and  Norih- 
Gennan  Populär  Tales  and  Tra- 
ditions.  Edited  byB.  Thorpe.  51. 


BOHN’S  LIBRARIES. 


A SPECIAL  OPFER. 

MESSRS.  BELL  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  selections 
of  100  or  50  volumes  from  these  famous  Libraries,  for  ^ii  lu.  or 
^6  6s.  net  respectively.  The  volumes  may  be  selected  without 
any  restriction  from  the  full  List  of  the  Libraries,  now  numbering 
nearly  750  volumes. 

WEITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS. 


THE  YORK  LIBRARY 

A NEW  SERIES  OF  REPRINTS  ON  THIN  PAPER. 

JFü/i  sj>ecially  designed  title-pages,  hindmg^  and  end-papers. 

Fcap.  8vo.  in  cloth,  2S.  net  ; 

In  leather,  3s.  net. 

‘The  York  Library  is  noticeable  by  reason  of  the  wisdom  and  intelli- 
gence  displayed  in  the  choice  of  unhackneyed  classics.  . . . A most 
attractive  series  of  reprints.  . . . The  size  and  style  of  the  volumes  are 
exactly  what  they  should  be.’ — Book7?ian. 

The  foUoiuvng  volmnes  are  noiv  ready  : 
CHARLOTTE  BRONTE’S  JANE  EYRE. 

BURNEY’S  EVELINA.  Edited,  vvith  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis. 

BURNEY’S  CECILIA.  Edited  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis.  2 vols. 

BURTON’S  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.,  with  Introduction  by  A.  H.  Bullen.  3 vols. 

BURTON’S  (SIR  RICHARD)  PILGRIMAGE  TO  AL- 
MADINAH  AND  MECCAH.  With  Introduction  by  Stanley  Lane- 
POOLE.  2 vols. 

CALVERLEY.  THE  IDYLLS  OF  THEOCRITUS,  with  the 

Eclogues  of  Virgil.  Translated  into  English  Verse  by  C.  S.  Calyerley. 
With  an  Introduction  by  R,  Y.  Tyrrell,  Litt.D. 

CERVANTES’  DON  QUIXOTE.  Motteux’s  Translation,  re- 
vised.  With  Lockhart’s  Life  and  Notes.  2 vols. 

CLASSIC  TALES  : Johnson’s  Rasselas,  Goldsmith’s  Vicar 
OF  Wakefield,  Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey,  Walpole’s 
Castle  of  Otranto.  With  Introduction  by  C.  S.  Fearenside,  M.A. 

COLERIDGE’S  AIDS  TO  REFLECTION,  and  the  Confessions 

of  an  Inquiring  Spirit. 

COLERIDGE’S  FRIEND.  A series  of  Essays  011  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Religion. 

COLERIDGE’S  TABLE  TALK  AND  OMNIANA.  Arranged 
and  Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

COLERIDGE’S  LECTURES  AND  NOTES  ON  SHAKE- 
SPEARE, and  other  English  Poets.  Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

DRAPER’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  EUROPE.  2 vols. 

EBERS’  AN  EGYPTIAN  PRINCESS.  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Buchhelm. 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  ADAM  BEDE. 

EMERSON  S WORKS.  A new  edition  in  5 volumes,  with  the 
Text  edited  and  collated  by  George  Sampson. 

FIELDING’S  TOM  JONES  (2  vols.),  AMELIA  (i  vol.),  JOSEPH 
ANDREWS  (i  vol.). 


The  York  Library— conttnued. 

GASKELL’S  SYLVIA’S  LOVERS. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  Entertaining  Moral  Stories  in- 
vented  by  the  Monks.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
SwAN.  Revised  edition,  by  Wynnard  Hooper,  M.A. 

GOETHE’S  FAUST.  Translated  by  Anna  Swanwick,  LL.D. 

Revised  edition,  with  an  Introduction  and  Bibliography  bv  Karl  Breul, 
Litt.D.,  Ph.D. 

GOETHE’S  POETRY  AND  TRUTH  FROM  MY  OWN  LIFE. 

Translated  by  M.  Steele-Smith,  with  Introduction  and  Bibliography  by 
Karl  Breul,  Litt.D. 

HAWTHORNE’S  TRANSFORMATION  (The  MarbleFaun). 

HOOPER’S  WATERLOO  : THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE 

FIRST  NAPOLEON.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 

IRVING’S  SKETCH  BOOK. 

IRVING’S  BRACEBRIDGE  HALL,  OR  THE  HUMOURISTS. 

JAMESON’S  SHAKESPEARE’S  HEROINES. 

LAMB’S  ESSAYS.  Including  the  Essays  of  Elia,  Last  Essays 

of  Elia,  and  Eliana. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS,  THE  THOUGHTS 
OF.  Translated  by  George  Long,  M.A.  With  an  Essay  on  Marcus 
Aurelius  by  Matthew  Arnold. 

MARRYAT’S  MR.  MIDSHIPMAN  EASY.  With  8 Illustra- 

trations. I vol.  PETER  SIMPLE.  With  8 Illustrations,  i vol. 

MIGNETS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 

from  1789  to  1814. 

MONTAIGNE’S  ESSAYS.  Cotton’s  translation.  Revised  by 

W.  C.  Hazlitt.  3 vols. 

MOTLEY’S  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.  With  a 

Biographical  Introduction  by  Moncure  D.  Conway.  3 vols. 

PASCAL’S  THOUGHTS.  Translated  from  the  Text  of  M. 

Auguste  Molinier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  Third  edition. 

PLUTARCH’S  LIVES.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  a Life  by 

Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  George  Long,  M.A,  4 vois. 

RANHCE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES,  during  the  Last  Four 

Centuries.  Mrs.  Foster’s  translation.  Revised  by  G.  R.  Dennis.  3 vols. 

SWIFPS  GULLIVER’S  TRAVELS.  Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  G.  R.  Dennis,  with  facsimiles  of  the  original  illustrations. 

SWIFT’S  JOURNAL  TO  STELLA.  Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  F.  Ryland,  M.A. 

TROLLOPE’S  BARSETSHIRE  NOVELS.— THE  WARDEN 
(i  vol),  BARCHESTER  TOWERS  (i  vol),  DR.  THORNE  (i  vol), 
FRAMLEY  PARSONAGE  (i  vol),  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLING- 
TOxN  (2  vols.),  LAST  CHRONICLE  OF  BARSET  (2  vols.). 

VOLTAIRE’S  ZADIG  AND  OTHER  TALES.  Translated  by 

R,  Bruce  Boswell. 

ARTHUR  YOUNG’S  TRAVELS  IN  FRANCE,  during  the 

years  1787,  1788,  and  1789.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  M. 
Betham  Edwards. 


MASTERS 

OF 

LITERATURE 

Crown  8vo.  with  por&ait^  35'.  6d.  net  eacli. 


This  Series  represents  an  attempt  to  include  in  a portable  form 
the  finest  passages  of  our  prose  masters,  with  some  apparatus 
for  the  intensive  study  of  what  is,  by  the  consent  of  the  specialists, 
the  particular  author’s  very  best.  The  selection  of  passages  has 
beeil  entrusted  to  the  best  Contemporary  guides,  who  are  also 
critics  of  the  first  rank,  and  have  the  necessary  power  of  populär 
exposition.  The  editors  have  also  been  asked  to  adjust  their 
introductions  to  the  selection,  and  to  write  the  connecting  links 
which  form  a special  feature  of  the  series.  These  Connections 
bring  the  excerpts  together  in  one  focus,  and  exhibit  at  the  saine 
time  the  unity  and  development  of  the  given  writer’s  work. 


First  List  of  Volumes  : 

SCOTT.  By  Professor  A.  J.  Grant. 
THACKERAY.  By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
FIELDING.  By  Professor  Saintsbury. 
CARLYLE.  By  A.  W.  Evans. 

DEFOE.  By  John  Masefield. 
EMERSON.  By  G.  H.  Perris. 

DE  QUINCEY.  By  Sidney  Low. 
DICKENS.  By  Thomas  Seccombe. 
STERNE.  By  Dr.  Sidney  Lee. 


A detailed  prospectus  zvill  be  sent  on  appUcation, 


BELL’S  HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE  GREAT  MASTERS 

IN  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 

Edited  by  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  REISSUE. 

Post  8vo.  With  40  Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  35'.  6d.  net  euch. 


The  following  Volumes  have  been  issued  ‘ 

BOTTICELLI.  By  A.  Streeter.  2nd  Edition. 

BRUNELLESCHI.  By  Leader  Scott. 

CORREGGIO.  By  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A.  2nd  Edition. 

CARLO  CRIVELLI.  By  G.  McNeil  Rushforth,  M.A.  2nd  Edition. 
DELLA  ROBBIA.  By  the  Marchesa  Bürlamacchi.  2nd  Edition. 
ANDREA  DEL  SARTO.  By  H.  Guinness.  2nd  Edition. 
DONATELLO.  By  Hope  Rea.  2nd  Edition. 

FRANCIA.  By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 

GAUDENZIO  FERRARI.  By  Ethel  Halsey. 

GERARD  DOU.  By  Dr.  W.  Martin.  Translated  by  Clara  Bell. 
GIORGIONE.  By  Herbebt  Cook,  M.A.  2nd  Edition. 

GIOTTO.  By  F.  Mason  Perkins.  2nd  Edition. 

FRANS  HALS.  By  Gerald  S.  Davies,  M.A. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.  By  Edward  McCürdy,  M.A.  2nd  Edition. 
LUINI.  By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.  3rd  Edition. 

MANTEGNA.  By  Maud  Crüttwell.  2nd  Edition. 

MEMLINC.  By  W.  H.  James  Weale.  2nd  Edition. 

MICHEL  ANGELD.  By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower,  MA.. 
F.S.A.  2nd  Edition. 

PERUGINO.  By  G C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.  2nd  Edition. 

PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA.  By  W.  G.  Waters,  M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO.  By  Evelyn  March  Phillipps. 

RAPHAEL.  By  H.  Strachey.  2nd  Edition. 

REMBRANDT.  By  Malcolm  Bell.  2nd  Edition. 

RUBENS.  By  Hope  Rea. 

SIGNORELLI.  By  Maud  Crüttwell.  2nd  Edition. 

SODOMA.  By  the  Contessa  Lorenzo  Priuli-Bon. 

TINTORETTO.  By  J.  B.  Stoughton  Holborn,  M.A. 

VAN  DYCK.  By  Lionel  Cust,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 

VELASQUEZ.  By  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson,  5th  Edition. 

WATTEAU.  By  Edgcumbe  Staley,  B.A. 

WILKIE.  By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

I-Früe  for  Illustrated  Prospedtcs. 
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Kew  Editione,  fcap.  8vc.  2s.  6d.  each  net. 

THE  ALDINE  EDITION 

OF  THS 

BRITISH  POETS. 

This  excellent  edition  of  the  Engliah  classics,  with  tlieir  complete  texts  and 
Bcholarly  introductions,  are  something  very  dilferent  from  tha  clieap  volnmes  of 
extracts  which  are  just  now  so  much  too  common.’ — St.  James’s  Gazette, 

* An  excellent  series.  Small,  handy,  and  complete.’ — Saturday  Review. 


Blake.  Edited  by  W.  M.  Bossetti. 

Bturns.  Edited  by  Q.  A.  Aitken. 
3 TOls. 

Butler.  Edited  by  B.  B.  Johuson. 
2 Tols. 

Cstiupbell.  Edited  by  Hia  Son- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Hill.  With 
Memoir  by  W.  AUingham. 

Chatterton.  Edited  by  the  Bev. 
W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A,  2 voh. 

Chauoer.  Edited  by  Dr.  B.  Morris, 
with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas.  6 vola. 

ChurGhill.  Edited  by  Jas.  Hannay. 
2 vols. 

Coleridge.  Edited  by  T.  Ashe, 
B.A.  2 vols. 

CoUins.  Edited  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas. 

Cowper.  Edited  by  John  Bruoe, 
F.S.A.  3 vols. 

Dryden.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  B. 

Hooper,  M.A.  5 vola. 

Goldsmith.  Bevised  Edition  by 
Austin  Dobson.  With  Portrait, 

Gray.  Edited  by  J.  Bradshaw, 
LL.D. 

Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  A.  B. 

Qrosait. 

Herr  ick.  Edited  by  George 
Saintsbury.  2 vols. 

Beats.  Edited  by  the  late  Lord 
Honghton. 

Birke  White.  Edited,  with  a 

Memoir,  by  Sir  H.  Nicola?. 


Milton.  Edited  by  Dr.  Bradehaw. 

2 vols. 

Pamell.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 

Pope.  Edited  by  G.  B.  Dennis, 
With  Memoir  by  J ohn  Dennis.  3 vcls, 

Prior.  Edited  by  B.  B.  Johnson. 
2 vols. 

Ralelgh  and  Wotton.  With  Se- 
lections  from  the  Writings  of  other 
COURTLY  POETS  from  I&IO  to  1650. 
Edited  by  Yen.  Archdeacon  Hannab, 
D.C.L. 

Rogers.  Edited  by  Edward  Bell, 
M.A. 

Scott.  Edited  by  John  Dennis. 
5 vols. 

Shakespeare’s  Poems.  Edited  by 
Rev.  A.  Dyce. 

Shelley.  Edited  by  H.  Buxton 
Forman.  5 vols. 

Spenser.  Edited  by  J.  Payne  Col- 
lier. 5 vols. 

Surrey.  Edited  by  J.  Yeowell. 
Swift.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  J. 
Mitford.  3 vols. 

Thomson.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  D. 
C.  Tovcy.  2 vols. 

Vaughan.  Sacred  Poems  and 

Pions  Ejacnlations.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Lyte. 

V/ordsworth.  Edited  by  Prof. 
Dowden.  7 vols. 

Wyatt.  Edited  by  J.  Yeowell. 

Young.  2 vols.  Edited  by,  the 
I Rev.  J.  Mitford. 


THE  ALL-ENGLAND  SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS  OF  ATHLETIC  GAMES 

priZ/loS'TSSr  authcrities.  It  the  lowest 

Small  8vo.  cloth,  Illnatrated.  Price  Is,  cacli, 

Crlcket.  By  Fbed  C.  Holland. 

Ciioket.  By  the  Hon.  and  Kev. 

E.  Lttteltön. 

Croquet.  By  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon. 

H.  C.  Needham. 


Lawn  Tennis.  By  H.  W.  W. 

WiiBEKFOKCE.  With  a Chapter  for 
Ladies,  b.y  Mrs.  Hilltaed. 

Tennis  and  Rackets  and  Pives. 
By  Julian  Mabshall,  Major  J.  Speks, 
and  Rcv.  J.  A.  Aenan  Tait. 

Golf.  By  H.  S.  C.  Evekaed. 

Doiihle  vol.  2s. 

Rowing  and  SculUng.  By  Guy 

Rixon. 

Rowing  and  SculUng.  By  W.  B. 

Woodgate. 

Saiilng.  By  E . F.  Knight,  dbl.vol.  2*. 
Swimming.  By  Mabtin  and  J. 
Racstse  Cobbext. 

Camping  out.  By  A.  A.  Maodon- 

ELL.  Double  vol.  2s. 

Canoeing.  By  Dr.  J.  D.  Hatwabd. 

Double  vol.  2s. 

Mountaineeriag.  By  Dr.  Claude 
Wilson.  Double  vol.  2s. 

Riding.  By  W.  A.  Eebb,  V.C. 
Double  vol.  2s. 

Ladies’ Riding.  By  W.A.Kebb,V.ü. 
Eoxing.  By  B.  G,  Allanson-Winn. 

With  Prefatorv  Note  by  Bat  Mnllins. 
Pencing.  By  H. A.  Colmobe  Dünn. 


Cycling.  By  H.  H.  Gbiffin,L.A.C., 

N.C.U.,  O.T.O.  With  a Ghapter  for 
Lajdies,  by  Miss  Agnes  Wooö.  Double 
vob  2s.  [sraoN^  New  Edition. 

Wrestllng.  By  Waltes  Abm- 
Broadsword  and  Singlestick. 
By  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  and  C.  Phil- 
LiPPs. Wollet.  [Double  vol.  2s. 

Gymnastlos.  By  A.  F,  Jenkin. 
Gymnastio  Competltion  and  Dis- 
play Exercisös.  Comniled  bv 
P.  Geaf.  ‘ ^ 

Indian  Clubs.  By  G.  T.  B.  Cob- 

BETT  and  A.  F.  Jensin. 

Dmnb-bells.  By  F.  Gbaf. 
Football  — Rugby  Game.  By 
^aeet  Vassall.  Revised  Edition 

V j yuy  j 

Football — Association  Game.  By 
0.  W.  Alcoce.  Revised  Edition. 
Hockey.  By  F.  S.  Cbeswsll. 

New  Edition. 

Skattog.  By  Douglas  Adams. 

With  a Chapter  for  Ladies,  by  Miss  L. 
Cheethasi,  and  a Chapter  on  Speed 
Skaünpr.  by  a Een  Skater.  Dbl.  vol.  2s. 

Baseball.  By  Newton  Cbane 
Rounders,  Pleldball,  Bowls, 
Quoits,  Curling,  Sklttles,  &o. 
By  J.  M.  Walkee  and  C.  0.  Mott. 
Dancing.  By  Edwabd  Scott. 
Double  vol.  2s. 


THE  CLUB  SERIES  OF  CARD  AND  TABLE  GAMES. 

Small  8vo.  cloth,  lUustrated.  Price  Is.  each. 


Bridge.  By  ‘ Templab.  ’ 
Six-handed  Bridge.  By  Hubert 
Stüaet.  6d. 

Whist.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Pole,  F.  B.  S. 
Solo  Whist.  By  Robebt  F. 

Geben.  • 

Billiards.  By  Major-Gen.  A.  V/. 
Dkatson,  F.R.A.S.  With  a Preface 
by  W.  J.  Peall. 

Hlnts  on  Billiards.  By  J.  P. 

Büchanan.  Donble  vol.  2s, 

Chess.  By  Piobeet  F.  Gbeen. 

The  Two-Move  Chess  Problem. 

By  B.  G.  Law'S. 

Chess  Openings.  By  I.  Qunsbebg. 
Draughts  and  Backgammon. 

By  ‘ Beekeiet.’ 


ReversI  and  Go  Bang. 

By  ‘ Beekelet.’ 

Dominoes  and  Solitaire. 

By  ‘ Beekelet.’ 

B6zlque  and  Cribbage. 

^By  ‘ Beekelet.’ 

Ecartö  and  Euchre. 

By  * Beekelet.’ 

Piquet  and  Rubloon  Piquet. 

By  ‘ Beekelet.’ 

Skat.  By  Louis  Dushl. 

***  A Ska.t  Scoring-book.  Is. 

Round  Games,  including  Poker, 
Napoleon,  Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  &c.  By 
Baxtee-Weat. 

Parlour  and  Playground  Games. 

By  Mrs.  Laueencs  Ookme. 


BELL’S  CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

Profusely  Illustrated^  cloth^  crown  Svo  is.  6d.  net  euch, 

ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS.  An  Itinerary  and  Description.  Coinpiled  by  James  G. 
Gilchrist,  A.M.,  M.D.  Revised  and  edited  with  an  Introduction  on  Cathedra! 
Architecture  by  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.  and  Edition,  revised. 

EANGOR.  By  P.  B.  Ironside  Bax. 

BRISTOL.  By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass6,  M.A.  2nd  Edition. 

CANTERBURY.  By  Hartley  Withers.  6th  Edition. 

CARLISLE.  By  C.  King  Eley, 

CHESTER.  By  Charles  Hi  ATT.  srd  Edition. 

CHICHESTER.  By  H.  C.  Corlette,  A.R.I.B.A.  and  Edition. 

DURHAM.  By  J.  E.  Bygate,  A.R.C.A.  4*  Edition. 

ELY.  By.  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting,  M.A.  3rd  Edition. 

EXETER.  By  Percy  Addleshaw,  B.A.  srd  Edition,  revised. 

GLOUCESTER.  By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass6,  M.A.  sth  Edition. 

HEREFORD.  By  A.  Hugh  Fisher,  A.R.E.  2nd  Edition,  revised. 
LICHFIELD.  By  A.  B.  Clifton.  3rd  Edition,  revised. 

LINCOLN.  By  Ä.  F.  Kendrick,  B.A.  4th  Edition. 

LLANDAFF.  By  E.  C.  Morgan  Wii.lmott,  A.R.I.B.A. 

MANCHESTER.  By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

NORWICH.  By  C.  H.  B.  QüEnnell.  and  Edition,  revised. 

OXFORD.  By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.  and  Edition,  revised. 
PETERBOROUGH.  By  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting.  3rd  Edition,  revised. 

RIPON.  By  Cecil  Hallett,  B.A.  and  Edition. 

ROCHESTER.  By  G.  H.  Palmer,  B.A.  and  Edition,  revised. 

ST.  ALBANS.  By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

ST.  ASAPH.  By  P.  B.  Ironside  Bax. 

ST.  DAVID’S.  By  Philip  Robson,  A.R.I.B.A.  and  Edition. 

ST.  PATRICK’S,  DUBLIN.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard,  INI.A.,  D.D.  and  Edition. 
ST.  PAUL’S.  By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock,  M.A.  4th  Edition,  revised. 

ST.  SAVIOUR’S,  SOUTHWARK.  By  George  Wor^y. 

SALISBURY.  By  Gleeson  White.  4th  Edition,  revised. 

SOUTHWELL.  By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock,  M.A.  and  Edition,  revised. 
WELLS.  By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.  4th  Edition. 

WINCHESTER.  By  P.  W.  Sergeant.  4th  Edition,  revised. 

WORCESTER.  By  E.  F.  Strange.  3rd  Edition. 

YORK.  By  A.  Clutton-Brock,  M.A.  stb  Edition. 

Uniform  ^viih  above  Series.  Now  ready,  js.  6d.  net  euch. 

B.\TH  ABBEY,  MALMESBURY  ABBEY,  and  BRADFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

BEVERLEY  MINSTER.  By  Charles  Hiatt.  and  Edition. 

THE  CHURCHES  OF  COVENTRY.  By  Frederick  W.  Woodhouse. 

MALVERN  PRIORY.  By  the  Rev.  Anthony  C.  Deane.  {In  the  Press.) 

ROMSEY  ABBEY.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S,  SMITHFIELD.  By  George  Worley.  [and  Edition. 

ST.  MARTIN’S  CHURCH,  CANTERBURY.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  C.  F.  Roütledge. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON  CEIURCH.  By  Harold  Baker,  and  Edition. 

THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH.  By  George  Worley. 

TEWKESBURY  ABBEY.  By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Massä,  M-A.  4th  Edition. 

WIMBORNE  MINSTER  and  CHRISTCHURCH  PRIORY.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Perkins,  M.A.  and  Edition. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  By  Charles  Hiatt.  3rd  Edition. 

BELL’5  HANDBOOKS  TO  CONTINENTAL  CHURCHES. 

Profusely  Hlustrated,  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  euch, 

AMIENS.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

BAYEUX.  By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Mylne. 

CHARTRES  : The  Cathedral  and  Other  Churches.  Ey  H.  J.  L.  J.  Massä,  M.A. 

MONT  ST.  MICHEL.  By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse,  M.A. 

PARIS  (NOTRE-DAME).  By  Charles  Hi.\tt. 

ROUEN  : The  Cathedral  and  Other  Churches.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 


New  from  Cover  to  Cover. 


WEBSTER'S 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY.  " 

MESSRS.  bell  have  pleasure  In  announclngf  an 
entirely  new  edition  of  Webster’s  International 
Dictionary.  The  fruit  of  ten  years’  work  on 
the  part  of  the  large  staff  of  Editors  and  Con- 
tributors  is  represented  in  this  edition,  which  is  in  no 
sense  a mere  revision  of  ‘ The  International,’  but  exceeds 
that  book  — in  convenlence,  quantity,  and  quality  — as 
much  as  it  surpassed  the  ‘ Unabridged.’ 

Points  of  the  New  International. 

400,000  WORDS  AND  PHRASES  DEFINED.  Half  this  number 
in  old  International. 

2700  PAGES,  every  line  of  which  has  been  revised  and  reset.  (400 
pages  in  excess  of  old  International,  and  yet  the  new  book  is  prac- 
tically  the  same  size.) 

6000  ILLUSTRATIONS,  each  selected  for  the  clear  explicaiion  of 
the  term  treated. 

DIVIDED  PAGE  : important  words  above,  less  important  below. 

ENCYCLOPrEDIC  INFORMATION  on  thousands  of  subjects. 

SYNONYMS  more  skilfully  treated  than  in  any  other  English  work. 

GAZETTEER  and  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  are  up  to  dato. 

MORE  INFORMATION  of  MORE  interest  to  MORE  people  than 
any  other  Dictionar}’. 

GET  THE  BEST  in  Scholarship,  Convenience, 

Authority,  Utility. 

WRITE  NOJV  for  full l^rospectufi  and  fpecimen pages 


LONDON  : G.  BELL  & SONS,  LTD., 

York  PIoüse,  Portugal  St.,  Kingsway,  W.C. 

50,000.  s.  & s. 
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